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PREFACE. 


From 1866 to 1873 I liad immediate charge of the 
Folitical correspondence of the Bengal GoTernment. In 
1869, at the request of the Lieutenant- Goyernor, Sir William 
Grey, I wrote for office purposes, and as I could snatch the 
time from other more pressing work, a “ Memorandum on 
the North-East Frontier of Bengal.” Since Pemberton’s 
Beport in 1835, no general survey had been taken of the 
political relations of the Government with the hill tribes of 
Assam, Cachar and Chittagong ; and my ‘ Memorandum’ 
proved to be extremely useful, both to the local officers and 
to the Foreign Department of the Government of India. 
It was, however, at best, a mere Sketch ; and was wanting 
in those precise references to the original records which are 
essential for many official ptirposes. Accordingly, in -1871, 

I began a fresh and detailed examination of all the records 
from 1780 up to date, both of the Bengal Secretariat and of 
the Foreign Department, which bore in any way upon the 
political history of the North-East Frontier. I made full 
notes and references as I went along, and in 1873 I » 
saw my way, as I thought, to preparing, when I could 
find leisure or get leave, a work, which, while treating 
exhaustively of all the frontier tribes in that quarter, in 
respect of their relations to the Government, their manners, 
customs, and ethnological affinities, would at the same time 
serve as a permanent hand-boqk for the Government and its 
local officers. But the close of 1873 brought us face to face 
with the Famine, and in the vortex of “ special duty” arising 
out of that, all personal plans sank out of view. In 1874 
my sight gave way under the pressure of compiling Famine 
Narratives; and my leave, when it came, was spent in 
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absolute severance from pen, ink, and type in every form. 
Since my return to India in tbe end of 1875, I have been 
uni’einittingly engaged in duties far too arduous to warrant 
any dream of authorship. Meantime my Memorandum 
has gone out of print, and the Foreign Department has 
repeatedly suggested that a fresh and revised edition of it 
was very desirable. Hitherto I have evaded compliance 
with all hints of the kind, hoping against hope for leisure 
to compile a work in which the public as w'ell as the 
ofiloes of Government might take some interest. But the 
pressure has of late become more severe ; and finding 
that, if the Foreign OfiSce could get nothing better, they 
meant to re-print the old Memorandum, I volunteered 
to supplement and expand this, for official purposes only, 
by such of my notes, so long lying by me, as could in 
this way be utilised. The task of working these in has 
been- ■much heavier than I anticipated, and when 
the Press had got fairly started the labour was doubled 
by a request that I would bring down the Narrative, as 
best I could, to the present time, or at any rate to the 
year 1882. This involved an examination of the Bengal 
Government monthly Proceeding volumes for about six 
years, for which I had no notes, and of the Assam Proceed- 
ings for nine years, besides the reading of numerous heavy 
files kindly supplied by the Foreign Department, Under 
the circumstances, I have felt Justified in borrowing freely 
for these later years from the text of the Annual Adminis- 
tx'ation Pi,eports ; hut every paragraph has been verified, and 
much additional matter introduced. The whole has been 
prepared and carried through the Press in little over five 
weeks— side by side with the full ordinary work of the Home 
Department, I mention these facts, not by way of boast, 
but because I wish emphatically to disclaim any literary 
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pretensions for a volume produced under such conditions. 
It is meant to be useful to Government and its officei’s, 
nothing more. For any inferences or comments not avovedly 
quoted from the records I alone am responsible. 

I have reproduced in a series of Appendixes various 
papers v’hich seemed to me likely to be useful for reference, 
but were too voluminous to be incorporated in tlie text. 
I have also ventured to reprint some articles on Frontier 
topics which I wrote in 1870 — 72 for the Tioneer and 
Ohsei'ver, not because they are of any special merit in. 
themselves, but because some of them throw a certain 
amount of contemporaneous side-light on questions dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages, while some of them give 
sketches of the work and j)efsonality of our Frontier officers, 
with many of whom I have had the jpleasiire of an intimate 
acquaintance. To the task of reclaiming the' "jragas 
and Garos of the North-east Frontier my friends Gregory, 
Butler, 8,nd Williamson sacrificed their lives. 3Iy friend 
Edgar has to thank the Lushais for his well earned honours. 
Of the Chittagong Hill men my friend Lewin, in his happy 
retirement, has many a curious tale to tell : and my dis- 
tinguished school-mate, Johnstone, has confirmed his 
Heonjhur reputation hy the hold he has won over the 
tribes of Manipur. Notices of these men and their work 
will be found in the articles. 

From the lips or pens of them and many others — 
Palton, Hopkinson, Agnew, Haughton, Graham, and Power — 
to say nothing of the untiring officers of the Survey, for 
whom no peak is inaccessible, no jungle impenetrable, and no 
tribe too rude to be faced, I had stores of gathered material 
which cannot now be used. I had, indeed, hoped at one 
time to have had the aid of some pf them in putting the 
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wild story of this frontier into complete and fitting dress. 
As it is, any frontier officer who cares to undertake the 
task is welcome to appropriate anything in the following 
pages that may suit his purpose. 

It only remains to explain that the references to ‘ Judi- 
cial’, ‘ Eevenue’ and ‘ Political’ Proceedings, and to the 
earlier ‘Consultations’ are to the records of the Bengal 
■ Government, save where it is specifically stated that the 
records belong to the Government of India. The ‘ Secret 
Proceedings’ are those of the Foreign Department of the 
Supreme Government. The ‘ Assam Proceedings’ are those 
reported by that Administration to the Foreign Office of the 
Government of India. 

I have to thank Lieutenant-Colonel Depree, the Sur- 
veyor General, for the map attached. I would also express 
my indelDtedness to the Superintendent of the Home Office 
Press for the skill and patience with which he and his staff 
have deciphered what was unavoidably at times the roughest 
of all rough ‘ copy’. 

> Wth Jamiarij 18%^. A, M. 


P. S . — brief notice of recent events among the Akas (who are 
treated of in Chajder IV) will be found in the concluding Chapter. It 
was necessary to print off the book by instalments, which made it im- 
possible to write up to date any of the earlier Chapters. 

(£.) The Cachar officials will, at the present time, read with 
interest and profit Mr. Edgar’s valuable Eeports in the Appendix, and 
especially his views on the Kookie Levy and the importance of beeping 
a strict eye on Kookies settled in Cachar. (See pages 441-^443). 

(3.) The reader must overlook occasional variations in the spelling 
of proper names. Every local officer has his own way, sometimes 
several ways. It has not been possible to reduce all to any uniform 
■«p|lling. ' • 
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HISTORY 

OP THE RELATIONS OP THE GOVERNMENT 


WITH THE HILL TRIBES 


OF THE NORTH-EAST FRONTIER OF BENOAL. 


PART L 


CHAPTER I. 


tJsTBODTJCTION. 

The nortli-eafit frontier of Bengal is a term used sometirues to 
3?lie North-East Frontier. denote a boundary line^ and some’-* 

BeRnition. ^ ^ times more generally to deseribe u ' 
tmet. In the latter sense it embraces the whole of the hill ranges 
north, east, and south of the Assam Valley, as well as the western, 
slopes of the great mountain system lying between Bengal and Inde- - 
pendent Burma, with its outlying spurs and ridges. I propose to trace, 
with such fulness of detail as the materials warrant, the political relations 
of the Indian Government with the tribes inhabiting these hills. In doing 
this it will he convenient to proceed in regular order, first traversing 
from west to east the sub- Himalayan ranges north of the Brahmaputra, * 
then turning westward along the course of the ranges that bound the 
Assam Valley on the south, and, finally, exploring the highlands in- 
terposed between Cachar and Chittagong, and the hills that separate 
the maritime District of Chittagong from the Empire of Ava. 

Before attempting to record the doling® of the ^Government, with 
the numerous savage races of this portion of its dominions, it may be 
well very briefly to refer to the events which led up to the occupation 
of Assam by the British, and to give some general idea of the state of 
that Province when we first entered it* This will tend to make clear 
the manner in which we were originally brought into contact with the 
Mil tribes, and will serve to explain some facts and anomalies that 
might otherwise prove stumbling blocks to the student of Ironfet - 
policy, ^ ' . , ’ - 
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Into tlie cHtti history of the Hindu kingdom of Kamrap^ the most 
„ , , notable precursor of the later Gov- 

ernmeiits ot Assam^ there is no 
need to enter, Nor is it necessary to suggest any curious disciuisitions 
on the origin and progress of that amorphous empire of Pong* * * § whose 
Yietorious Generals are said to have extended the power of the Shans 
from Sadiya to the Monass. It is enough for us to know that in the 
eighth century after Christy, the Brahmaputra Valley was invaded by a 
" - . vioporous and warlike race of Burmese 

■’UK. an inabion. Shans^ which had by the commence- 

ment of the thirteenth century wrested the whole country from its 
Hindu rulers and arrogated to its own dynasty and people the title of 
^ Ahom^t — the unequalled^ — destined in the softened form ^AsanP to be-* 
come the modern name of the province. 

With the consolidation of their rule the fate of all eastern conquer- 
ing tribes overtook the Shans. In the sleepy hollow of Assam^^ they 
lost the qualities which had won them power and prestige^ while by 
adopting the language, customs^ and religion of their Hindu subjects^, 
they speedily sank into the position of a mere ruling caste, and ceased 
to present the eharacteristies of an alienj race. It was indeed owing 
chiefly to intestine troubles brought about by their fanatical Brah- 
manism, and their bigoted persecution of the Moamariah dissenters that 

the British were first led to take cognizance of Assam affairs. 

■ ■ 

'the AIoamariabs§ were a tribe of proselytes to Hinduism as preached 

by the Sudra sectarians, Sankni and 
MadHt, wlio denied the supremacy 
o£ Assam. Or the Brahmans and rejected the 

worship of Siva. For long years 
they w’ere treated with tolerance, and so gathered numbers and strength, 
until they occupied nearly the vrhole tract of Upper Assam known 
as Muttuck in Luekimpore, w’-hile they had also many adherents in 
other parts of the province, especially about Jorhath. The oppressions 
of the later Ahom Kings drove them at last into rebellion, and about 
1770 A* D., led on by their high priest, they attacked, captured, and 
succeeded in holding for nearly six months Gowhatty, the capital of the 
kingdom, taking possession also of the person of the reigning prince. 
Expelled at length by stratagem, their leaders slain and their "bands at 
the same time broken and dispersed, the Moamariahs were for fourteen 
years but little heard of. In 1774, when Gourinath Sing was reigning 
Baja, they again rose in arms, and after a severe ^struggle, attended by 


* See Pemberton^s Beports on the Eastern Frontier of British India, Section 5. 
t Assam is commonly supposed to he derived from A-sam-a,” the ‘peerless/ ‘un- 
equalled / and Ahom is said to be equivalent to Asam. The uoint is, however, open to 

doubt , . , 


t Dalton’s Ethnologj of Bengal. 

§ For a fuller notice of this sect, see Chapter XL below. 
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iiiaiij Ticissitiides, succeeded in driving the Raja and liis partj from 
the seat of Iiis Government. 

In 178S, Goiiriiiath made a desperate effort to retrieve Ms for- 
tnnesj but apparent^ to little pm*pose. Beaten back from Gowhatty, 
after clays of fruitless fighting, he applied to Mr. Raush who farmed 
the salt revenues at the British frontier station of Goalpara, biggiiig him 
to procure the assistance of the British Government. The farnior, 
probably on his own responsibility, sent over a body of biirkim- 
dazes, or locally enlisted fighting men, but these were, as the histories 
tell us, cut off tc^ a man by the Moamariahs in the first eneoimter^ Nor 
had an expeditiun despatched in aid of Gourinath by the State of Mani- 
pur any better success ; 1,500 men out of a force of 4,500 which crossed 
the hills from Manipur being* slain by the rebels. 

Assam was now given over to confusion and misery. All the 


British mterrention. 


turbulent ruffianism of the great 
bazars of Bengal flocked thither. 


1 


Large bodies of disbanded sepoys and bands of fighting fanatics from 
Hindustan pillaged the villages and lqj.d waste the fields. The Raja 
once more, therefore, appealed to the British, demanding that they 
should at least aid in expelling the lawless robbers who had come over 
from Bengal. Lord Cornwallis, admitting the obligation, ordered a 
detachment of sepoys, under Captain Welsh, to enter Assam. This force 
completely routed the Moamariahs and other i*ebeliious Chiefs in tlje cold 
season of 1792-98, and succeeded in recovering possession of Gowffiatty* 
Enquiries then instituted made it manifest that much of the discontent 
prevalent in the province had its origin in the tyranny and misraanaga- 
ment of llaja Gourinath and Iiis advisers, Accordingiy with the sanc- 
tion of the Soj)reme Government, Captain Welsh, in comminiicatiou 
with the principal nobles and officers of the kingdom, took steps to put 
affairs on a sounder basis ; and, as a necessary guarantee for the mainte- 
nance of order in the future, arrangements were made for the retention 
in the province of a brigade of British troops, the revenues of Lower 
Assam being* pledged for their maintenance. Unfortunately for the 
country, before these projects could be fully matured, Captain Welsb 
was recalled to Bengal ])y Sir John Shore, whose cautious policy of nou- 
iiiterferiuiee and retreiielmient was opposed to sueli an enterprise as had 
been sanctioned by the more imperial-Epirlt of Corinvallis. In July 

wn 1 1 4 - 1794,, Assam was deliberately rele- 

Withdrawal of British troops, 1794. 

The miseries of the cotmtiy reached their climax in the reigtt of 
Raja Chuiider Kant, which commenced in 1809. The principal minis- 
ters of Statej who had themselves 
Distracted state of Assam-Burmese inter- Clinnder Kant on the throne. 


Terition. 


headed a rebellion against him o£ 


the most formidable character, and contended in arms with varying 

* Tlio probable effect of tlie withdrawal^ of our troops was dearly pointed out by 
Captain ITelsh. See an interesting report by him m the Appendix, with notes by Mr. 
Scott, afterwards the first Commissioner of Assam. 
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fortHBes for the possession of the capital and the control of the reTeimes. 
Failing to obtain aid from the British, who continued to hold aloof 
from "Assam affairs, the Eaja^s party had recourse to the^Biirmese, and 
.Clmnder Kant was twice indebted to' that power for material assistance* 
Purunder Sing, a prince of the royal house, the most able among 
.the. various preteiide.rs.. w’ho sought to 'get possession of the throne, 
was driven out by the Burmese in 1816 and took refuge in British terri« 
tory. The Burmese proved, however, to be but dangerous allies. The 
price demanded by them for their aid "was more than Ghunder Kant was 
willing or able to" pay, and he soon became anxious to get rid of them, 

A futile attempt to shake them off resulted in the e^^pulsion of 
Clumder Kant himself, and the elevation, by the Burmese, of a new 
Eaja in the person of Jogeshwar Sing. 

There were thus at this time (ISsil) in British territory two scions 
of Assamese royalty, Chunder Kant and Purunder, each busily engaged 
in organising means for the invasion of Assam. Chunder Kant had 
left behind him in the province many faithful adherents on wdiose efforts 
he chiefly relied ; while Purunder sought to get together a mercenary 
army from the hill passes of Bhutan and Bijni. Chunder Kant was 
the first to make an aggressive effort, and was for a time successful ; 
but fresh reinforcements from Ava again turned the scale in favour of 
the Burmese, and the unfortunate prince became once more an exile. 
The Burmese General followed up his success on this occasion by sending 
an insolelit message to the British Officer commanding at Goalpara, 
warning him that if protection was afforded to Eaja Chunder Kant, 
the Burmese troops would invade the Company's territories and 
arrest the fugitive wherever he might be found. This demons-^ 
tration was answered on the part of the Indian Government by 
the despatch to the f tuntier of troops from Dacca, and by a distinct inti-^ 
mation that any advance of the Burmese would be at their certain peril. 

Meanwhile, events at another part of the North-East Frontier were 

rapidly hurrying the British Gov-*’ 
War between tlie Britisli and Burmese into onlhqion with fbo icr- 

Goveriimeuts, Mareli the otli, 1S24 ernmem niro collision wim tnc ig- 
norant and overbearing Court or 

Ava. The Raj of Cachar which lay directly in the way of any force ^ 
invading Eastern Bengal from Burma, had some time previously" placed 
itself under British protection. In the face of repeated warnings and ;■ 
expostulations the Burmese, who then held the valley of Manipui*, 
persisted in advaneing upon Cachar and threatening . Jaiiitia (a bord^r^ 
ing dependency of Bengal) ; and no resource was at length left to the 
^ Indian Government save to declare war. To re-conquer Assam from 
the Burmese was a natural and necessary part of the consequent 
operations. 

In less than a year from the commencement of hostilities, the 
British troops had driven the Burmese from the valley of the Brahma"^ 
putra ; and on the 24^ February 18^6, when the operations of the 
campaign elsewhere had been brought to a close, the King of Burma, 

. by the treaty of Yandaboo, renounced all claim upon, and covenanted 
^ H-bstain from all future interference with, the principality of Assam' 
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and its dependencies^ and the contiguous petty States of Cacliar and 
Jaintia** 

While the military conquest of Assam was thus being effected by 

our troops, the direction of all civil 
Or|apisatioii of the administration m in connection with the pro- 

Bntisli Assam, . 

Yince was entrusted to Air, David 

Scottt as Gov’^enior GeneraFs Agent on the Korth-East Frontier, Sub- 
..sequently,... as regarded: . Upper Assam alone, the Officer in eunimancl of 
the troops was associated with Mr. Scott in a Commission for general 
administration. When the conquest was complete. Upper Assam was 
formally placed under Captain Keiifville in subordination to Mr* Scott. 
Captain Neufville also held military charge of the Assam Light,;' 
Infantry, a corps organised for the purpose of holding the outposts of 
the valley looking towards Burma. 

Very little change was made at first in the Native mode of admin- 
istration. In fact, it was long debated whether the British Govern- 
ment should retain Assam in its own hands, or restore it altogether to 
its Native rulers. The Government in Calcutta was strongly averse to 
taking absolute possession of the province ; and had any of the Native 
royal house shown real capacity or ability to govern with acceptance 
to the people, there can be no doubt, from the tenor of the Secret 
Consultations in the Foreign Office, that he would have been forthwith 
installed as Raja. The Assamese princes were, lioivever, mere^ worthless 
debauchees, and the security of our eastern districts made it necessary 
to retain strong military control of this part of the frontier. But, 
having provided for this, the Government was anxious to hand over to 
Native management all that part of the valley wliich was not required 
for military purposes or for the maintenance of the British troops. Ac- 
cordingly in 183*3, after much deliberation, Upper Assam, with the,. 
exee]>tion of the tract about Sadiya and Aluttuek, w^as made over to 
Purimder Sing, wlio was believed to be morally and otherwise the most 

eligible representative of the royal 
Fwmnder Sing and Ills Government of stock. Pixrunder Sing was placed 
Upper Assam, 1832-33, in the position of a protected prince, 

guaranteed., a gainst- invasion,, and 
entrusted with uncontrolled civil power, on condition of his paying 

* Aitcliison’s Treaties, VoL I., p. 213. 

t Mr. Scott died in August 1831, and was succeeded by Mr, q\ 0, Eobertson, and 
be again by Captain F. denkins in January 1834. 

The name ami fame of David Scott are still green on tlie Is^ortli-East Frontier. Ho: 
wm one of tliose remarkable men wlio have from time to time been tbo oriiy^ment of 
our Indian services. Had the scene of his life’s labours been in Xortli- West or Ceatral 
India, where the great problem of Empire was then being worked out, instead of 
"Umid the ' obscure Jungles -of Assam, he would occupy a ■ place 'in iiistory by the ' side'' 
- , of ;3iIa]coIm, Eliddnstone, and Metcalfe. As it is, his writings He buried aniid the dust ' of 
ofiicial record-rooms, and though his name is known to most of our Frontier Officers, his 
work ill its extent and power is stillbut little. understood. The most interesting and per- 
^ . sonally instructive part of my task in preparing tho.present volume has been the perusal of 
ScotpB admirable Eeports and Letters. My only regret 'is that 1 have not been able to 
, iiford time to coHoot or tabulate these for a volume of ollldal • “ Selections’ b 
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a tribute of Rs. 50,000 annually to the Government. The experiment 
did not succeed. Purunder Sing's administration proved a failure, 
both finaneiallv and generally, and in October 1888 his terri- 
Assam becomes a Non-Evgaktion Pro- tones were placed under the direct 

tiiice. management of Britisli officers^ and 

Assam as a wliole became a Non-Kegnlation Province of the Indian 
Empire. 

Tiio foregoing is a brief sketch of the mode in which the Govern- 
ment obtained 'possession of Assam. It is necessary for the purposes 
of this narrative to add some few facts as to the state of the country and 
the i*evenue system in force there at the time of the British occupation. 

In Assam not only the soil but the dwellers thereon Tvere treated as 
being the property of the State. All the free population was divided^ 
" ^ ^ ^ , according to caste or calling, into 

Tuc Eerenue System of Assam. numbering from 1,000 

to 5,000 able-bodied men in each. The Miels were sub-divided into gMk 
of three or four paths, or freemen^ each, and one paih of each ghdt was 
bound to render personal ser\dee throughout the year to the Raja or to 
any ofiieer of State to whom he might for that purpose be assigned. 
The E.aja on his part allowed to each in the ghot i-^’o poomhs of rice- 
land, the land of the paih absent on service being cultivated for him by 
the rest of the gliAL This allotment was known as goamutti or ^ body 
land.' The paih also received a piece of land for garden and homestead 
(hdrl)'%:eQ oi assessment; in acknowledgment of which he paid one 
rupee annually either as house-tax or poll-tax or hearth-tax, as the 
custom of the district might determine. If a paih cultivated any rice- 
laiKi in. excess of his two pooraJis, he paid the State one rupee annually 
for each poorali so tilled. Artizans and other non-cultivating classes 
paid a higher rate of poll-tax. The aboriginal and other wild tribes 
occupying the low jungly hills within the province paid a hoe-tax on 
their cotton cultivation. The salaries of all Government officers, 
favourites, and retainers, and the maiiitenanee of the numerous religious 
institutions of Assam, were provided for by assignments of paths along 
with their gommiiti lands to the persons to be benefited. The estates 
of the Native gentry were universally formed in this way, and were 
supplemented by the khets, or lands, which they had themselves reclaimed 
from waste by slave labor, and which were held by them rent-free and 
as hereditary in their families. 

The British Government commuted ail the paih service for an annual 
cash payment to the State of Rs. 3 per man, and released the slaves— 
measures %vhich, how^ever wise and proper in the abstract, had the effect 
of redoeing the Native gentry to poverty, and left no class, either in 
fact or theory, intermediate betvreen the cultivator of the soil and the 
supreme authority. The mode and amount of assessment of the cul- 
tivators, now no longer called but T;gots, have undergone many 

changes since that time ; but the idea of personal service due to the 
State by the subject has never revived, and the practice of cash payments 
,:'to'-;and by Government has, always been thoroughly established. 
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Nothing could have been more wretched than the state of Assam 
when the valley was first ocenpied by our troops. Thirty thoiismid 

Assamese had been carried off as 

Stateof theprovmceataBBexation. Burmese. Many 

thoiisaiacis had lost their lives^ and large tracts of country been laid 
desolate by the wars^ famines^ and pestilences^ which for nearly half a 
century had afflicted the province. The remnant of the people had 
alinost given up cultivation^ supporting themselves chiefly on Jungle 
roots and plants. The nobility and priestly families had retired to 
Goal para or other refuges in British territory^ often after losing all their 
property and with them had gone crowds of dependants glad to escape 
from the miseries of their native land. 

Such was Assam as we found it, and such the revenue system 
that prevailed there. The old records give much curious infonnation 
in regard to both, which it would be interesting to set out at length ; 
but I have confined myself to a summary of salient facts as detailed 
in the ordinary histories, this being sufficient for my present purjiose. 
So much as has been stated it was desirable to bring into prominence^ 
that there might be a cdear understanding of the circumstances under 
which a frontier policy first became necessary for us in the north-east. 
These wdll be made more apparent as we deal with the history of each 
tribe. But I may here remark, by way of general preface, that we 
found the Assam Talley surrounded north, east, and south by numerous 

mi -r. rr .t suvage and warlike tribes whom the 

The Frontier Tribes. j * xt*x cxi. a 

decaying authority or the Assam 

dynasty had failed of late years to control, and whom the disturbed 

condition of the province had incited to encroachment. Alany of them 

advanced claims to rights more or less definite over lands lying in the 

plains ; others claimed tributary payments from the villages below 

their hills, or the services of jMth said to have been assigned them by 

the x4ssam authorities. It mattered of course little to us whether 

these claims had their basis in primoeval rights from which the Shan 

invaders had partially ousted the hillmen, or whether they were merely 

the definite expression of a barbarian cupidity. Certain it was that such 

claims existed, and that they had been, to some extent and in some 

places, formally recognised by our predecessors. The engagements under 

which the Native Governments lay were transferred to us with the 

peculiar revenue system above described ; and it was one of our earliest 

tasks to endeavour to reconcile such arrangements, where we could 

discover them, with the requirements of enlightened policy. But it 

was not always easy to discover them, for the tribes asserting them 

knew nothing of our intentions, and seldom in the earlier years of our 

administration referred their claims directly foraeknowledgment or com** 

promise. When we did arrive in any case at a definite understanding 

as to the rights of any tribe, we were ready, as a rule, to treat them 

fairly and liberally ; and, on the whole, we have no reason in this respect 

to be ashamed of the general bearings of our policy upon the North- 

East Frontier. But we are met to this day by -difficulties arising from 
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tlie indefiBite imttire of the eoBiiexion subsisting between the Assam 
sovereigns mid their savage neighbours. These difliciilties^ as they arise^ 
have not been lessened by the faet that here^, as elsewhere in British 
India, the Government has had an active policy forced upon it uniformly 
against its will ; and while anxious in the extreme to leave the tribes 
alonCj if they would but consent to be let alone^ it has been compelled 
from time to time by the mere force of events to fate up questions 
:it. would" have gladly .overlooked^ and to govern actively where. ..it 
would have been content to be at peace. A strongs systematising^ 
aggressive despotism would have found a policy and enforced it 
long* years before the British Indian Administration could be brought to 
confess that a definite policy on this frontier was either necessary or 
desirable. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SEETCH OE BEITISH EELATIOES WITH BHUTAN EEOFEIU 

It forms no part of my design to describe in detail tlie political 
relatlotis of ibe Indian (jovernmeiit with tribes or peoples admittedly 
inclejMniilent of its rule and dwelling outside the recognized limits o£ 
the Empire* The history of British intercourse with Bhutan as a 
foreign power has already been well atid fully told i!i the aclniiraWe 
reports of Feniherton, Eden, and others and there is no need again to 
.traverse the same ground. But inasmuch as Bhutan inarches with the 
most westerly districts of Assam^ and seeing that the occiipatioii of 
that province brought us into peculiar revenue relations with the 
Bhutias both of Bhutan proper, and of, its neighbouring' highlands At 
is necessary to say something of that uncouth race^ to give complete-* 
ness to the history of the frontier administration. 

Along the base of the Bhutan hills and sloping downwards to the 

The Bhutan Terai, Dwfe, or Straths. strkches pom west to 

east a narrow tract or iaiid 

varying in breadth from ten to twenty miles^ the possession oF wbichi 
has always, to the inhabitants of the barren hills abuve, been a matter 
of importance. Cotton, rice, and.' other staples grow there, the value of 
which wTis always greatly appreciated both by them and by the Native 
Assamese Government. But the malarious and deadly character of 
the tract and their own feebleness of late years prevented the Assam 
Rajas from giving eilicient protection to the indigenous cultivators or 
establishing an undisputed dominion over the soil and its products ; 
while by means of the -passes or broad straths leading from the hills 
and intersecting this belt of terai the highlanders held the practical 
eoiiimand of the border, and in course of time established what they 
considered rights over the whole of the debatable tract. 

Along the frontier of Bhutan proper lay eighteen of these passes, 
straths, or dwars, eleven ou the frontier of Bengal and Gooch Be liar, 
seven on that of Assam* The land at the foot of the Bengal and 
Gooch Behar l)wars had long since been forcibly annexed by the 
Bhutias ; and the Assamese rulers, though always keenly alive to the value 
of this inularious Goshen which lay upon their border, and never to tbe 
last resigning their claim to be at least paramount owuiers of the plains 
up to the actual moiiiitain ridges, were in their decay unable fully to 
vindicate their claims. Accordingly to the hill tribes here, as well as to 
those on other parts of the border, concessions w'ere made by the ’ 
Assamese authorities, which it is probable could not have been refused, 
i5ut which would undoubtedly have been retracted had opportunity 
made this possible. 
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The Assam* Dwars, with which alone we are at present concerned, 

■ ■ Xl 


Tlie Assam Dwars of Bhutau. 


Five IB Kamrnp 


Two in Durrung 


were these 
rBijm* 

1 Chappakhamar. 

Chappaguri. 

1 Banska. 
^Ghankolla. ■■■ 

{ Kalling. 
Booreeguma. 


These seven Dwars^ including the tract below them already des- 
cribed, were made over by the Assam 
Amngements between the Assamese Government to Bhutan in eonsider- 
Goverament and the Bnutias. ^ i x £ 

ation of an annual payment or 

tribute. This tribute was to consist of jok tails, ponies, musk, 
gold-dust, blankets, and knives, of an estimated value of Naraini 
Eupees 4,7S5-1 yearly. So long as this was paid, the Kamrup Dwars 
were to remain in the^'hand of the Bhutias all the year round, hut, by 
a curious arrangement, the Durrimg Dwars w’ere to be annually 
surrendered to the Assam Government from July to November. 
This anomalous provision of course led to trouble. The subordinate 
collecting agencies, whether Assamese or Bhutia, were not very careful 
in giving effect to the stipulation ; and the unfortunate peasants were 
in the.. end harassed by two sets of tax-gatherers equally obnoxious and 
equally oppressive in their mode of dealing. A further and endless 
source of dispute was the fact that the tribute was paid in kind, while 
its value was fixed in specie. Instead of operating as a permanent 
settlement of claims and liabilities, this arrangement opened out an 
annually recurring topic for disputation and bargaining. 

So long as the weak rule of the later Ahoms lasted, such quarrels 

were probablv settled by the Bhutias 
The British mode o£ dealing with the without 

^ much trouble. But a British Gov- 

ernment is of all others most tenacious of its rights in matters of 
bargain, and, though it confirmed to the Bhutias the arrangements made 
with them by the Assamese, it would not eonsent to be periodically 
swindled even in such things as yak tails and piebald ponies. 
Dealing with the question as a mere matter of business, the Governor 
GeneraFs Agent put up the Bhutia tribute as it came in to public 
auction, and debited the highlanders with the difference between the 
price realised and the amount due at the treaty valuation. In this way 
a constantly accruing balance mounted up, which the Bhutias could never 
be induced to adjust, and which probably they were never able to under- 
stand. Demands for payment were met by evasion, or by aggression. 


The Dwars in Goalpara are not noticed here, inasmuch as Goalpara, tlioug^li after- 
wards made a district of Assam, waslong ere our conquest of that province a part of the 
. British district of Eungpore* 
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and the plunder and abduction of British subjects. In 18*2S outrages 

Bhutia outrages, 1S2S. f “I’ Bhutia 

omciai in enargeoE the Booreegiima 
Bwar led to the attachment bj the Government of the tract so-callecL 
It was restored ia on payment of a fine, and in consequence of m 
assurance that the principal offenders had died in the interim* 

Fresh outrages in the Bijni Dwar in the following year, coupled 
with a refusal to pay even the current, tribute, led to threats of further 
attachment, which were not, however, at that time carried out. But 
the enrolment of the A ssam Sebundy Corps for frontier defence proved 
that the Government was gTadiially being driven to the conclusion that 
energetic measures of repression or . retaliation might shortly be called 

'Wanton ineursions from the 
' Banska Dwar into North Kamnip in 

1836 led to the attachment of that Dwar and ultimately to armed colli- 
sion with the ]}liutias, in which the hillmen suffered heavy loss. With 
savages, as with children, punishment brings about a speedy, though 
not always a lasting repentance,, and the Central Government • of 
Bhutan, with its local representatives, speedily making submis- 
sion, the attached lands were again given up. There was much 
reason to fear, how^ever, that our officers were in this matter eajohd 
into negociations with irresponsible agents, for the Deb Raja of 
Bhutan never formally ratified the treaty purporting to have l^en made 
in his name. Unable to realise a state of complete anai*eliy ?vli^»re all 

the forms of Government existed, 
the Calcutta Secretariats seem always 
to have believed that could the central authority in Bhutan be only 
reached, the peace of the border would be effectually secured. The 
local oifieers knew better than this, but time after time they had to 
become the channels for solemn remonstrances wdiich had no result, and 
to advise as to the conduct of negociations for which they could only 
anticipate failure. 

In 1837 Captain Pemberton, then the great authority on all Eastern 

Frontier matters, was sent on a, 
special mission to the Dhurm and' 
Deb Rajas, and his report is still our chief -source of information regard-^: 
ing the interior of this barbarous State. - 'He w^as instructed to settle 
terms of eommereial intercourse between British India and Bhutan, and, 
if possible, to effect sueli an adjustment- of the tribute payable for the. 
Dwars as might diminish the chances of 'misunderstanding arising from 
that soiiree.^*^ The impression derived .'by Captain Pemberton from what 
he saw of the country was that the. Central 'Government was powerless 
to control the Penlows or local authorities of .the outlying districts, and 
that it ivas mainly owing to the conduct of these men, and notably of 
the Tongso and Paro Penlows, the Governors, respectively, of East and 
'West Bhutan, with their subordinate local officers, that the peace of the 
frontier had been so often disturbed. 

No effectual or permanent result' accrued from the mission. The- 
treaty proposed by the envoy the Bhutan Durbar was afraid to sign, bear- 
ing somewhat severely as its stipulations did upon the Tongso Penlow. 


Futile attempts at regular negociation. 


Pemberton’s mission, 1837. 
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Bliiitaii eoiitinned to be racked by intestine troiibleSj and the border 

outrag^es remained iineliecked. Kall- 
• BooreeOTma, and Ghankolk 
Dwars were soon again attached^ 
while the others were now deserted by the ciiIti\"ators. In 1841 the 
GoTernnient made up its mind to attach finally the whole of the Assam 
Dwars^, as the only means of securing tranquillity for that part of the 
frontier ; a sum of Rs. 10^000 being thereafter annually paid to the 
Bluitan Gorerninent as compensation for the loss of revenue entailed on 
tlierni' by the' resumption. ' 

This measure;, which added 1^600 square miles of territory to 
Assam, proved on the whole effectual as regards the country lying 
under this portion of the Bhutan hills. But along’ the Bengal 
section of the Dwars, outrage followed upon outrage, in all of 

, I. n 4 .- 10-1 which the Bhutia officials, or robbers 

Partlier agcjression of the Bliiitias, 18o4. i i i i i h i i 

openly harboured by them, had 

an undoubted share. The forbearance shown by the Government 
seemed to the Bhutias* merely proof of weakness and ineptitude, 
liemonstranee elicited only insolence, covert or overt, and at length 
in 1854 the Durbar sent a rude intimation that the compensation paid 
for the loss of the Assam Dwars was insufficient and must be in- 
creased. The Indian Government, as a matter of course, refused to 
comply with the demand, and the refusal was followed by Bhutia 
raids cm Assam in which the Dewangiri Raja and his superior, the 
Tongso Peiilow, were shown to have been concerned. A feeble attempt 
by the Deb Raja to call Tongso Penlow to account provoked from 
that chieftain a most insolent communication addressed to the Governor 
GeneraFs Agent in Assam. Lord Dalhousie, before whom it was laid, 
was the last Governor General likely to overlook an insult. Pie at once 
directed that the Durbar should be told through Tongso Penlow himself 
that the value of all property plundered by the Bhutias would in future 
.f,. . . i 4 .T -m A’ deducted from the sum annually 

® paid on account ot the Assam 

Dwars, and that any further outrage wmiild lead to the permanent 
annexation of the Dwars on the Bengal side also. In the position 
occupied by Tongso Penlow, these measures would, it was conceived, 
affect him even more directly than they affected the Central Govern- 
ment of Bhutan. 

Threats, however, had no permanent effect upon a people so 
barbarous as the Bhutias. Year after year fresh violations of British 
territory were perpetrated till the Government was at last driven into 
action* In 1860 it attached the estate of Pallacotta, the revenues of 
Tir 7 • • which had long been paid to Bhutan, 

in virtue or an old arrangement, 
and was fully prepared to give effect to the scheme of finally annexing 
the Bengal Dwars. But, before taking this extreme step, the Governor 
General — that no shadow of excuse might be left to the Durbar — thought 
it well to send a fresh mission to explain to the Deb and Bhiirm 
Bajas the light in which the British Goverianient of India was com- 
pelled to view the acts of officials, who, whatever their real position. 
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Ihe Bhutan ITar. 


were nominally subo-nlinate to tlie Durbar, xleeordiiig‘ly in 1^63 a 
Native emissary was despatched to Poonakha, the capita! of Bliiitaii, 
to aimomiee the Governor GeneraFs intention of sending an envoy and 
to make preliminary arrangements for a mission. On the return of this 
messenger^ the Honourable A. Eden^ Secretary to the Bengal Govern- 
ment, was, in August 1S6S, appointed to eonduet a special embassy 
to Bhutan to explain to that Government the reasons which had 
led to the annexation of Fallaeotta, to demand the surrender of all 
captives taken from. British Territory, and to negoc.iate some stable 
arrangements for the better conduct in future of the relaiioiis between 
the two States. The mission proved a failure. The envoy, in eompli- 
ance with the instnietions of the Foreign Office, penetrated tliroiigli. 
many difficulties to Poonakha and the Bhutia Court, only to meet with 
insult and annoyance, and purchased the safe I'etniui of bis escort by 
signing under protest a preposterous treaty, which it became the first 
duty of his Government to disavow. 

War with Bhutan followed, and the allowance paid on account of 

the Assam Dwars and xkmbari Falla- 
cotta was of course stopped. After 
a campaign, wdiieh if not uniformly satisfactory w-as in the end entirely 
successful, the Bhutias were compelled to make humble submission* 
As a lasting lesson to them, they were thereupon linally and absolutely 
deprived of all the lands they had held below the hills — 1% Bengal 
Dwars being formally annexed by the British Government. It was, 
however, arranged that as some compensation for the loss of this 
valuable territory, a sum of Rs. 25,000 should be annually paid to 
officers deputed by the Central Government of Bhutan, and in this 
grant the older grant of Pts. 10,000 on account of the Assam Divars 
may be considered to have merged. 

The wisdom of making any such payment to a State which had so 

often offended has been frequently 
called in ' question by irresponsible 
critics. It lias been urged that con- 
cessions of this nature are viewed by barbarous enemies as tokens'' 
of iveakness and signs of fear; that the long course of outrage' 
in ^vhieh the Bhutan Durbar and its feudatories had indulged should 
have called forth siicdi emphatic marks of our displeasure and such n 
lasting demonstration of our power to punish, that there could have been 
thereafter no hope left to the Mil men of successful aggression. These 
views though popular are not, I believe, held by any responsible officers 
having full cognizance of the true facts of the case. It must be remem- 
bered that from the Dwars the whole aristocracy of Bhutan had for many 
years drawm their chief support'. Deprived of the income they received 
from these lands they lost at once the means of supporting their own 
position, and of maintaining their crowds of habitual dependents. Had 
the Indian Government taken possession of the Dwars without granting 
any equivalent, it would have established on a most vulnerable frontier a 
stronghold of needy and desperate men, having nothing to lose, but _ 
much to gain by repeated raids upon our defenceless villages and 


Character of the existing treaty 
Bhutan. 
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border ftirms. It is true that all our expectations in regard to the effect 
of the paj'ment have not been realized. It has not yet created a strong 
central power able and 'willing ■ tO' control at all times the outlying 
'Chiefs. Internal dissension has been, rife and fatal to the advance of 
the country. The feudatories, who formerly shared in t,h.e distribution of 
the Assam "stipench or who levied their own shares therefrom as Jt passed 
their hancls^ now see thems'elve.s overlooked.'' '"'But they .find it a safer 
and more profitable enterprise to wrest- what, they can from the authorities 
at Poomakha than to attempt any further violations of British territory. 
TIkw limit their lawless efforts to in terneeine struggles for power and 
placi^j seeking each for himself to he the chief recipient of the British 
bounty. On more than one occasion it has been found that a threat to 
stop the treaty payment has produced amid the contending factions a 
ready unanimity to comply with our demands. And so long as this is 
the case, and the peace of the border is maintained^ it hardly seems the 
duty of the British Government to interfere in the internal concerns of 
a foreign people however barbarous, even on the ground that our doing 
so wmuld confer on them material benefit. Our frontier relations with 
the Bhutan Durbar are now extremely simple. We hold the Dwars and 
permit no interference with our subjects there settled ; hut so long as 
the Bhutias behave themselves peaceably, we pay to the central power 
for the time being the sum of Es. 25,000 as compensation for the loss 
of its oiilj fertile territory, and for the due maintenance of the de facto 
rulers that State. When the results of this policy are shown to be 
unsatisfaetory, it will be time to change it.^ 

The boundary line between British Territory and Bhutan from 

Demarcation ot boundary. to the 

Deosnam river on the east (where 

the territory of Independent Bhutan ends) was laid down in 1872-73. 
It wvas found that the Bhutias had again taken possession of Dewangiri 
and were making collections from the traders there. These sums 
were deducted from the next Treaty payment, and a warning given 
them future encroachments would be seriously regarded. No further 
complications have since been reported* 

Towards the close of 1874 the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

; Sir E. Temple, received a visit from 
■ ... the Deb. Raja at Biixa, when friendly 
sentiments were interchanged. Late, .in 1876 news came of civil war 


in Bhutan, and the Poonakha Jongpen and Paro Penlow took refuge in 
British territory, where they and their followers were provided with 
subsistence by the Government ; their extradition, which was demanded, 
being refused. The only question now likely to disturb our amicable 
relations with Bhutan is this matter of the extradition of offenders, the 
principles upon which vre demand or refuse this not being understood 
by ^uncivilised highlanders unacquainted with the rudiments of inter- 
national law. 


^ In 1874 a deduction was made from the Treaty payment on account of dacoities 
eommitted by Bhutias in Kamrup. ■ The arrangement thus places in our hands m 
eSectife means of dealing with border crime as well as with State aggression. 
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CHAPTEE III. 


THE EXTRA-BHUTAX BHUflAS, 

Tlie five Dwars of Cliappakhamai% Chappa<>iiri^ anil 

Gliaiikolia lie on tlie northern face of the District of Ivamrup. Crossing 
the Bornaddi river eastwardj we come to the District of Diirriin.g’^ and 
to the Dwars o£ Kalling and Booreeguma. Of tliCxse seven DwiinSj held 
formerly hy the Bhutias of Bhutan Proper^ enough has been said in 

TlteKuriaparaD^nlr. the preceding chapter. To the east 

or Boorreegmiaa is anotlier Dwar 
called Kuriapara, formerly held by hiilmen of the Bhiiiia stock in 
more or less direct subjection to Thibet and owing no allegiance to the 
■APoonakha Durbar. 

Many interesting facts regarding the state of commereial inter- 
course between Assam and Thibet are collected by Pemberton in liis 
Report on the North-East Frontier, There we iind quoted the following 
. 1 rr' -v i description of the trade as sriven by 

Hamilton : At a place called 

Chouna, two months'^ journey from Lassa^, on the confines of^tlMi! two 
States^ there is a mart established^ and on the Assam side there is a 
similar mart at Geegunshiir, distant four miles from Chouna. An 
annual caravan I’epairs from Lassa to Chouna, conducted hj about SC) 
persons, conveying silver bullion to the amount of about one lakh o£ 
rupees, and a considerable quantity of rock salt for sale to the Assam 
iiierehaiits at Geegiinsliur, to wdiieh place the latter luring rice, which 
is imported into Thibet from Assam, in large quantities ; Tussa cloth, 
a kind of coarse silk cloth, manufactured by the Native women in Assam 
from the queen downwards ; iron and lae found in Assam, and other 
skins, biiftalo horns, pearls, and corals, first imported from Bengal.” 
Ill iB09 this trade amounted in value to two lakhs of rupees, even 
although Assam was then itself in a most unsettled state. The imports 
from Thibet, in the shape of woollens, gold dust, salt, musk, horses, 
chowries, and Chinese silks, were especially noticeable. The protracted 
troubles of Assam ultimately affected the traffic, hut even in the year 
before the Burmese invasion, the Lassa merchants ivere said to liave 
brought dowui gold amounting in value to Rs. 70,000. The Burmese 
occupation put a stop to this annual fair' for a time. In iSdO a suceessM 
attempt was made to revive it by Lieutenant Rutherford, who then had 
charge of Durriiiig. Of all this trade the Kuriapara Dwar is the 
principal eliannel.*^ Udalgiri is now the place ivhere the fair is held, 


* Less important fairs for the Bhutan Bhutias are held at Kerkaria on tlie Lukiai 
Biver iiist beyond the borders of Burruag } aad at Baimara, north of Udalgiri. 
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and a very interesting spectacle may be seen there annually. Traders 
™ , T, . from all parts of Thibet, from Lassa 

e nnapara air. places east^ west^ and even north 

of it are present in crowds, some of them clad in Chinese dresses, using 
Chinese implements, and looking to all intents Chinese. Many have 
their families with them, and carry their goods on sturdy ponies, of 
which some hundreds are brought down the fair yearly. In 185'2 the 
Government sanctioned a proposal to move the site of the gathering to 
Mungledye which was expected to be more convenient for the Bengal 
and Assam traders. (i) It was found, however, that such a change would 
not be popular. The hill caravans would not venture so far into the 
plains, and existing arrangements were left undisturbed. 

The Bhutias of Kuriapara are under the direct government of a 
body of Chiefs known as the Sath Eajas^'’*^ who call themselves subordi- 
nates of the Towang Eaja, a tributary of Lassa. Between ISSO 
and 1840, these Bhutias gave as much trouble as their neighbours on 
the west, and in consequence of outrages committed by them, the Dwar 
was resumed by the authorities of Durrung. In the cold season of 
1843-44, the Sath Eajas, in company with representatives of the Towang 
Durbar, had an interview with Captain Gordon, Assistant to the 

Governor Generals Agent, and for- 
Cession of the Dwar for an annual pay- nially relinquished all claim to the 

^ lands or the Kuriapara Dwar in 

consideration of an annual payment of Es. 5,000 ; this sum very nearly 
representing the amount which they used to realise from the tract by 
direct collection during the eight months of the year for which they 
held it. The annual stipend of the Sath Eajas is spent at the Udalgiri 
fair, and finds its way in the shape of cotton and other goods towards 
Towang and Lassa. 


In lS5il a misunderstanding arose between the 


Story of the Gelling Eaja. 


British and 

Thibetan Goveimments on account of one of these Sath Eajas, 
known as the Gelling or Gelong, who had been entrusted by the Lassa 

authorities with control over the 
other Chiefs and jurisdiction in the 
hills near Kuriapara, The Gelling took advantage of his position to de- 
clare himself independent, and to intercept the money paid by the 
British authorities. Troops were sent against him from Lassa, and, 
though at first able to hold his own, he was eventually driven 
across the border into Durrung. His extradition was demanded b}^ 
the Thibetans in the most peremptory terms, perpetual war being the 
lightest penalty threatened in the event of refusal. An army was 
pushed down towards the plains, and there was at one time immi- 
nent prospect of a Thibetan invasion of Assam. Four hundred light 


♦ “ Seven Princes’’ .—a common title of tlie Bhutia Chiefs in this quarter, not 
necessarily implying the existence of the precise number seven. 


(i) Judicial Proceedings, 0tli September 1852, No. 93. 
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infantry and a eoiiple of six poundei*s wa‘e linmed iip to the ■Irontier, 
and served to cheek the ardour of the hOlmen, who after much . bluster 
and niariy demands for the Gelling^s head, said they would be ' eoii.te.iih 
with a document from the Governor GeneraFs Agent, certifying, 
that the Gelling was no longer in life. They were not particular ;as. to 
the actual fact ; but wished to save their honor by an appearance 
of success; in this being perhaps not less diplomatic than more 
civilised nations. The desired certificate they did not obtain;, but.' 
eventually peace was made by a treaty* ratifying, on the one ' handy . the:: 
former payment of Rs. 5,000, and guaranteeing, on the other,' to the, 
followers of the Gelling , Raja immunity for their rebellion. It' was, 
agreed also that the Gelling himself should live under British protec- 
tion and restraint to the south of the Brahmaputra. The Thibetans did 
not respect the stipulations of the treaty as ■ regards the Gelling'^s 
partizans, for seven of these were brutally murdered as soon as they 
returned to the hills. The Government did not think it necessary to 
take notice of this, as the event took place outside British Territory. 
The Gelling himself continued for several years to reside at Gow- 
hatty. About 1861 he became reconciled to the Towang Deo or 
Deb Raja of Towang, and returned to the hills. There he sgoe 
again became involved in quarrels with the Sath Rajas, whom 
he defrauded of certain dues upon caoutchouc (an important 
staple in those parts) and once more he had to tly into Durmiig, 
where till lS6d he occupied a house near Kuriapara. In April# of 
. i that year 50 or 60 Bhutias came down by night, surrounded his 

, f dwelling and murdered him in cold blood. This was presently aseer- 

I tained to have been by order of the Sath Rajas, under instiga- 

tion of the Towang Deo, with whose summons to attend him the 

^ Tlietextof the treaty Is subjoined. (Political Progs., October 1853, 1^0.64) For 
the earlier treaty of 1841, see Aitohison, Vol. I., pp.'llS. 

Treaty signed hij Capiaim Reio CAMPBELL, and CHA^mDAX'DOO, NaMAKO 
LeI),E.X, Dao 1:!^UEROOj Bhifda MaJ as, on ike 2Sth January 1853, ai Kiirreahpara\ 
Zillah Burning, 

We, Changdandoo Baja, Namang Ijeden Baja, Dao Nurlioo Raja, being deputed 
by the Daba Bajas to carry letters of friendship to the Agent, Governor G-eneral, Mo,rtli- 
East j'^rontier, desiring that the former friendly relations -^vliich existed between the 
Government of India and our Lassa Government ^ntely disturbed by the misbehaviour of, 
one of our Gellings) should be again resumed, and being ourselves desirous above all 
things that peace should exist between our Government and that of India, do (now , that 
we are assured the Government of India do not intend to invade our country) hereby 
solemnly declare that all military force in excess of what is required to maintain order in 
our own country shall be immediately withdrawn, and the soldiers sent to their houses ; 
and should the peace be ever broken by us, ,vr6 shall consider that all claim to .the Rs. 5,0,00, 
hitherto yearly paid to our Government by the Government of India, shall be, forfeited, 
and that our trade with the people of the plains shall be put a stop to. 

^ And all this we of our own ' good will agree to and swear to in the presence of Captains 
■R-eid and Campbell, signing the .agreement ^ copied out in Bhutia language from ■ the 
Bengali copy made by Tueicha Mahomed Darogah, 

And, moreover, with regard to the followers and others of the Gelling who have come 
down to the plains for protection, weproin,ise not-' to molest them, hut hope, with the 
good help of the Agent, Governor General, to make friends with them and persuade them 
to return to their own country. . 
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Till wmmm% Of Bengal, 


Cklliiig liad refused to comply. No very decided action was taken hf 
Government upon this violation of its territory. Towang being 
Bomiisaily under Thil>eG Government of India sanctioned a reference 
to Lasca on tlie subject, bat this was never actually made ; and tbe idea 
of stopping payment of the annual allowance of the Sath Rajas was 
deprecated by the local authorities as being likely to lead to further 
raids. (G The Rajas were, it was urged, mere savages who looked on 
the Gelling as one of their own tribe, and could not realise that they, 
did any injury to us by dealing out punishment to a kindred Bhiitia, 
even in British territory. The Government of Bengal ordered a de- 
mand to he made for the surrender of ^ the murderers, and the Gov- 
erniBent of India pointed out afresh that political refugees should 
not be allowed to live near the frontier ; but the demand was never 
pressed, and the advice could only be noted for future guidance ; and 
iO the matter dropped. 

In the cold weather of LS67 there was an unfounded alarm thatp) 
Inter exmU Thibetan Thalong Bhutias in- 

; * tended to attack Assam, but as a 

fact the relations of the Bengal Government with these tribes have for 
many ^xairs been perfectly amicable, and limited mainly to payment of 
the annual stipend, and the commercial intercourse of the Udalgiri fair, 

The restrictions placed on free intercourse with the hills under the 
linger Line Regulation (described in Chapter YIII below) gave rise 
to some complaint in 1876-77, but the grievance w^as met by the issue 
of passes to all persons ioua Jifle engaged in supplying the hillmen. 
In 1878 the provisions of the Regulation were suspended along their 
frontier, and in 1880 the good offices of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Diiming were effectual in settling a quarrel between these Bhutias and 
those of Kukaria subject to Bhutan proper. 

In 1872-73 the boundary between Assam and the Towang 

Demarcation of boundary. Bhutias was formally_ kid dovya 

irom the Deosham river on the 
west to the Ilowta river on the east. The line proposed by the . 
British officers was readily accepted by the Bhutias. and by certain 
Thibetan oflicials who came down to inspect it. 

Eastward of Kiiriapara lies the extensive division of Char Dwar or 

Tbe Blmtias of Cliar Dwm '' passes,^^ on the borders of 

which are the Rooprai Ganw and 
Sher Ganw Bhutias, who claim to be independent of Towang. Their 
Chiefs, like those of the Kuriapara Bhutias, are called Sath Raj as, 
the principal one having the title of Durji Raja. In common with all 
the other tribes on this frontier, these Bhutias claimed a tribute or 


(^) Polincal Proceedings, June 1864, Nos. 3-6. 

Political Proceedings, October 1864, Nos. 18-21. 
(-} Political Proceedings, December 1867, No, 57, 
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pajmeitt from the plains which they eolleeted annually,* In Pehriiarj 
1S£6, an arraiigement was made with' them by Captain Mattliiej in 
Tirtiie of which the Durning authorities resumed the right o£ direct 
colleetion and paid the Bhiitias Es, 2^526-7 as compensation on that 
account. In 1839, however, this payment was stopped in consequence of 
their having murdered one Madhoo Sykeah, a British subject, , The 
Burji Raja with the rest made in the usual ineoiisisteat way the most 
earnest protestations of innocenee of present guilt and promises to 
behave better for the future, and as usual they were eveutualiy par- 
doned, and a reduced allowance of Es, 1,74-0 guaranteed them. The 
boundary line of the Char Bwar Bhutias was kid down in 1S72-7S 
from the Eowta river on the west to the Ghabroo river on the east. 
The Bhutias here put forward extravagant claims to lands on the 
plains, which were rejected by the officers demarcating the boundary. 
At a meeting with the Deputy Commissioner of Diirning in February 
.1876 their Chiefs ' expressed themselves satisfied with this decision. 
They have come down reguhirly every cold season to trade,, establishing 
themselves at a place called Darmara, two miles north of our boundary* 
In the case of these Bhutias also the Inner Line Regulation has been 
kept in abeyance. 

The most easterly tribe of Bhutias are the Tliebengeas. These ' 

The Thebengea Bhutias. live in the intenor of the 

tonne riy eoiiected dues Char 
I) war along with .the Rooprai elans. A .feud, . however, sprang up 
between them, and for years they only entered ^ Assam to trade by 
the circuitous route of the Kuriapara Dwar. Their annual visit to 
purchase goods was marie to a mart .called- Mazbat- in Char Dwar. Their 
chief village is 16 days^ joiiniey from the plains, and they have 
always been peaceably behaved. .'They receive an aii.mi.al stipend of 
Es. 145-16-0 only. 

Satis.faetory evidence of the friendly relations existing between 
our officers and the Thibetan Bhutias vrili be found in . the following 
incident, which is reproduced from the Assam' Administration Report 
for 1879-80 

At the begiBBin^ of February a difference occurred in British territory between 
the Thibetan and the Kherkeria Bhutias, subjects of Bhutan Proper, which was 
amicably arran^^ed by the Sub- Divisional Officer of MaugaklaL The circumstances 
of this affair are as follows 

One Penia Tiiallong Bhntia, a resident of Bhutan Proper, made his way last 
3 "ear to the Tuwan^^ Bhiitia encampment 'at Amratol (the first stage in the hills after 
leaving British territory), and, it is alleged, stole a pony belonging to the Towang 
people. He was caught and taken before the Gelieng Raja, who sentenced him to 
pay a fine of Rs. 20 in cash, 4 pieces of cloth,, and 4 brass pots. Fema Tiiallong, 
feeling aggrieved at the punishment awarded him last year by the Gelieng Raja, 
sought his opportunity for revenging himself, and ■ on the Ist February last, while 
one of tbe Gelieng Rajahs personal attendants was trading in a village in the neighbour- 
hood of Udalguri, suddenly appeared with a companion, seized him, and forcibly took 

® Their agreement, similar in terms to that of the Towang Bhutias, is printed in 
Aitohison’s Treaties, Tolume I., pp. 146. -The precise amount of the allowances, as 
given in AitcMson, differs from the figures in the te'xt : but the point is unimportant. 
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from !iim a posy and a silver waist-belt wbicb were ■ in the, servant’s cbarge, , Pema 
then returned to Klierkeria, leaving a letter with the Gelleng Baja’s man, stating 
that he (Pema) had done this in return for the fine the Gelleng Baja had sentenced 
him to pay in the previous year. On the above facts being reported to the Sath iiajas, 
who were at the time at Udalguri, by the Gelleng Baja’s servant, they at once sent 
25 followers to the scene of the occurrence to search for Pema and arrest him. Mr. 
Briberg, the Sub-Divisional Officer at Mangaldai, immediately sent instructions to 
Prem Gaimbo, the Chief of the Bath Bajas, to recall his men and not to make any 
disturbance in British territory, and himself went promptly to Udalguii to inquire 
into the matter. Mr. Driberg found that Pema had retired to the hills after 
selling the pony for l^s. 45, and had taken the waist-belt with him. He had 
a long discussion with the Bath Bajas, pointing out the impropriety they had com- 
mitted in sending their men to attempt the arrest of Pema in British territory, and 
that had Pema been reinforced from Kherkeria a serious disturbance between the 
To wang and Bhutan people would probably have followed, for which they would 
have been held responsible. Having thus convinced the Bajas of the mistake they 
had made in attempting to take the law into their own hands while they were guests 
of the British Gavernment, and on its territory, Mr. Driberg obtained from them 
an ample apology, and a promise to leave the settlement of the matter in his hands. 
He thereupon wrote to the Hadi Dumpa, the Bhutanese Baja of Kherkeria, with 
whom he was well acquainted, and at a meeting with him succeeded in obtaining from 
him not only a written apology, but also the payment of Rs. 45, the price at which 
Pema had sold the pony, and Bs. 55, the estimated value of the waist-belt, as well as a 
promise to restore the stolen belt within twenty nights and to procure the examplary 
punishment of Pema. With this satisfaction Mr. Driberg expressed himself content, 
and, re-purchasing the stolen pony from the person to whom Pema had sold it, restored 
it to its owner. [ The belt was subsequently recovered and restored to the Gelleng. ] 
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CHAPTER IV^ 


THE AKAS-^HAZAEI-KHAWAS, AND KAPACHOES. ' 

Eastward of the BbutiaS;, and between them and tlieBhoroli (or more 
correctly the Desserai) river/ live the Akas or Arkas^ known among them- 
selves as Hrusso.* The Akas are of two elans— (1) the Hazari-Khawa^^ 
or eaters at a thousand hearths/”^ and (2) the Kapachors, or ^Hhieves 

Divisions and allies of the Akas. cotton plants. « 

i hese are a most energetic and savage 
tribe, who for twenty j^ears were the pests of Char D war. With the aid of 
the Migis, a fierce and cognate race in the interior, they long defied the 
power of the To wang Deo in the hills. Both clans of Akas together 
did not, however, in 1844 number over 260 families. Of the Migis 
there were from three to four hundred households. The Hazari-Khawas 
were the only branch of this tribe to whom the Assamese conceded 
formally any right to share in the produce of the Dwars. The Kapa- 
ehors had no such rights, and anything that they received from the 
cultivators was simply extorted from their fears. To the Hazari- 
Khawas the Assam Government had granted the right of posa. 

The right of ""i f 

rately called, black-mail.'^^ The 

nature of this right will be easily understood from the descrip- 
tion already given of the old revenue system of Assam in Chapter I, 
Certain sets of paih were assigned to the hillmen, and made liable 
to pay to them instead of to the State their fixed annual contributions. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the posa^ which, as we shall see, was 
paid to most of the hill tribes bordering on the plains, was an uncertain, 
ill-defined exaction, depending in amount upon the rapacity of the 
different hordes who might descend to levy it. (^) It was really a 
well -ascertained revenue payment, on account of which a corresponding 
remission was made in the State demand upon the ryot satisfying it. 
It may have had its origin in encroachment, or it may have been based 
upon customary and primeval rights asserted by the hillmen ; but it was 
a distinct feature in the revenue system of the country when the 
British annexed Assam. As stated in Chapter I it wus at first tlie 
object of our local officers to maintain intact the arrangements of tbeir 
[Native predecessors, and to avoid the appearance of anything like 
radical or unexpected change ; and Mr. D. Scott, the British Governor 
of Assam for some years after its annexation, was peculiarly cautious 


^ Heselmeyer, Dalton /oco. See also Asiatic Society’s Journal, XXXVII — 194. 
(^) Eevenue Proceedings, 11th August 1834, No. 5, 
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Commutation of the p osa of the Hazari- 
ICliawas. 


in dealing: witli tlie rigMs, fancied or real; of tlie MU tribes. He 
explicitly contiiHied to them tb.e right of realizing tbeir respective : 
shares of from the ryots direct. 

According to the records of 1825; it would seem that the Hazari- 
Khawas were entitled to receive from each house (^) of their allotted 
hhels one portion of a female dress, one bundle of cotton thread, and 
one cotton handkerchief At this period the Kapaehors (or Koppa- 
turas as the old records style them) were probably not looked upon as a 
separate clan, for we read that the Hazari-Khawas were excepted to 
give ^ a part^ of their collections to the Kapaehors. 

The inconvenience of permitting a horde of savages to descend 
annually upon the cultivated lands for the purpose of collecting petty 
dues from each household was very soon felt by the British Govern- 
ment to be unbearable. Quarrels 
and outrage were the natural con- 
comitants of such a custom, and 
at a very early period of our management orders were given to 
invite the hillmen to surrender their right of direct colleetiou for 
an annual lump payment in lieu. In many instances no difficulty 
was found in introducing this reform ; in others the proposals 
looked upon with suspicion. The claims of the Hazari- 
at last commuted for a yearly sum of Es. 175. This, 
did not long continue to draw, their connection with 
brought them into trouble with Government 
1885. For nine years after that they kept aloof from any inter- 
course with our officials, and it was not till 1844 that they were finally 
brought to terms. 

The Kapaehors under their leader, the Tangi or Taghi Eaja, were 

The outrages of the Kapaehors. terror of _ Durrang and 

or all the neighbouring elans. Al- 
though they numbered only about 80 families, they were able, from the 
nature of the country and their local knowledge, to defy both the Assam 
and British Governments for many years. (-) Shortly before the 
annexation the Taghi Eaja murdered the Native official in charge of 
Char Dwar, with twenty of his immediate followers. For this the clan 
was outlawed, and Mr. D. Scott, the first Commissioner of Assam, for- 
bade their entering the plains, styling them a set of lawless brigands ; 
but they nevertheless extorted from the ryots of Burgong a contribution 
of cloths year by year, just as though they were legally entitled to 
pom, ^ In 1829 they were worsted in a quarrel with their brethren, the 
Hazari-Khawas, and their leader fled into Assam, where he was 
captured and sent to Gowhatty Jail. Here he became devout, and 
placed himself under the ghostly teachings of a Hindu* spiritual guide, 


were 

Khawas were 
howevei:, they 
the Kapaehors 
in 


* Dalton. 


(0 Political Proceedings, 5tli February 1825. 

(^) Political Proceedings, ISth March 1835, Nos. 7-8. 
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on whose security he was some wtat rashly released by the Governor 
Gen eraFs Agent in ISSa. Once free he fled to the hill rallied his 
broken clan^ murdered all who had been in anyway concerned in his 
capture^ and brought bis career to its(^) climacteric on the 3rd Feb- 
ruary 1835^ by cutting up and burning the Assam Light Infantry 
outpost at Baleepara^ massacring 17 souls — men, women, and children. 
In this outrage it was believed that the Taghi Raja had been assisted 
by the Hazari-Khawas, and there were good reasons for suspecting that 
his energy and daring had made him at this time virtual Chief of both 
clans of Akas, and given him influenee even over the Duphlas in the 
neighbouring hills. At any rate the payment made by Government to 
the Hazari-Khawas was stopped, as already noted. For seven years 
after the Baleepara affair, this successful bingand haunted the border 
jungles, evading every effort made for his capture, and leading repeated 
forays into CharDwm\(^) In December 1837 he carried off several 
captives, and outposts of troops had to be moved up into stockades 
at the very foot of the hills to protect the low country from his 
depredations. Again in 183S-39, and yet again in March 1841, 
similar raids took place, and Government was seriously contemplating 
an expedition in force, when suddenly either weary of a hunted 
life, or distrustful of his ability to face of a regular attack, he came 
in and surrendered. It was alleged that offers of pardon had been 
unauthorizedly held out to him by the Kotokies*’^ (an ofiicially recog- 
nised class of interpreters and clan agents), and looking to the b^Id effect 
any ostensible breach of faith might have, the Raja was released on his 
binding himself by solemn oath not to injure our ryots again. He gave 
hostages for his good conduct, the Kotokies on this occasion becoming 
his formal sureties. He even agreed to live permanently on the plains, 
and a small allowance of Rs. 20 was settled upon him. Through his 
jnfluencej the other leaders of the Akas came in and accepted stipends, 
at the same time binding themselves to preserve the peace of Char Dwar. 


The whole amount to be disbursed to the Akas was at that 

fixed at Rs. 360 


Agreements with the Akas, 1842. 


per annum. 


time 

The 


oaths taken by them on the skins 
of a tiger and bear, on elephant^s dung,,and by killing a fowl/^ have 
on the whole been faithfully observed, though they have made several 
attempts, not always unsuccessful, to get their allowances raised. In 
April 1857, for instance, it was reported that they had refused to accept 
their stipends which had gradually been increased to a total of Rs. 668. 
The Taghi Raja was believed to be at the bottom of this combination, 
the o]>jeet of which was avowedly to obtain a further increase. Govern-- 
ment at once stopped the whole allowances pending further orders. 


(^) Political Proceedings, 13th March 1835, Nos, 7-8. 
Political Proceedings, 4th May 1835, Nos. 2-3. 

(2) Political Proceedings, l7th January 1838, Nos. 46-48. 
Political Proceedings, 16th January 1839, Nos. 52-53, 
Political Preceedings, 20th July 1840, Nos. 114-15. 
Political Proceedings, 19th April 1841, Nos. SO-1. 
Political Proceedings, 27th September 1841, Nos, 95-6. 
Political Proceedings, 14th February 1842, Nos. 11-12. 
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closed tlie Dwars to trade^ and kept a skarp outlook^ for tte first in- 
dication of disturbance. These measures had the desired effect : several 
of the Chiefs were detached from the Taghi Rajahs influence, and early 
in 1859 sued for pardon. Tn 1860 the Raja himself submitted, and as 
he had committed no active aggression, he was, almost too considerately, 
allowed to draw his former pension with all arrears. (^) 

The Akas* have given no trouble of late years, a fact which 
may, perhaps, be accepted as proving the success of the policy of 
Government in dealing with this tribe. Their frontier line was demar- 
cated with those of the tribes west of them in 187‘2-73 ; and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Durrung who carried out this duty reported 
that both they and the other hillmen came down in considerable numbers 
to the plains to trade and graze cattle. To this privilege of grazing 
they all attach cardinal importance, and Sir G. Campbell was of opinion 

^ TLeir agreements run as follow (Aitchison Yol. I., pp. 148-49) : — 

An Agreemeni entered into ly the Taghi Baja of the Aha Furhat, dated 26th 
jYmgl250F.F. 

Although I entered into an Agreement on the 28th January 1842 A. D., that I 
should in no way injure the ryots in my dealings with them, and have received from the 
British Government, since 1842, a Pension of 20 Bupees, and traded in all the villages in 
Ghar I) war, it being now considered that my trading in this way is oppressive to the 
ryots, and therefore required to be discontinued, I bind myself to confine my trade to 
the established market places at Lahabarree and Baleepara, and to adhere to the following 
terms : — 

15j 5.-- Myself, with my Tribe, will confine ourselves in our trade exclusively to the 
markets in Lahabarree, Baleepara, and Tezpor. We will not, as heretofore, deal with 
the ryots in their private houses. 

I will be careful that none of my Tribe commit any act of oppression in the 
British Territories. 

Sri. —We will apply to the British Courts for redress in our grievances, and never 
take the law in our own hands. 

4j 5A— Prom the date of this Agreement I bind myself to abide by the foregoing 
terms, on condition that the following Pensions are regularly paid : — 

To Seemkolee Aka Baja ... ... 32 Bupees. 

To Soomo Baja ... ... ... 32 „ 

To Nesoo Baja ... 26 „ 

Total ... 120 Bupees. 

In the event of my infringing any of the foregoing terms, I subject myself to 
the loss of my Pension of 20 Bupees, and shall also forfeit the privilege of visiting the 
Plains. i o o 


(True Translation.) 
PBANS. JENKINS, 

Aqent^ Governor General. 



(^) Political Proceedings, 26th June 1857, Nos. 306-7. 
Political Proceedings, 19th May 1859, Nos. 6-7. 
Political Proceedings, June 1860, Nos. 55-66. 
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that^ if given as a privilege and not allowed as a riglit, it afforded a 
valuable means of securing their good behaviour. The Hazari-Khawas 
took no objections to the boundary; and in 1873 the Government gave 
them a grant of 49 acres of land in the plains which much gratified 
them. But the Kapaehors refused at first to recognise the line between 
the Bhoroli and Khari Dikrai rivers^, and put forward extravagant claims. 
Their Chief, Midhi, eventually however gave in, and the line was demar- 
cated in 1874-75 : .the Chief also agreeing to send two of his relations to 
the school at Government expense. In March 1878, Midhi^s people 
r 4 . 4 gave some trouble on their annual 

Visits to - the plains, and three ot 
them were whipped for theft. In January 1882, the forest guards 
reported that a large body of Kapaehor Akas and Duphlas had come 
down and set up boundary marks in the forests at Potashali, Diju, and 
Naminimnkh, declaring that they would allow no one to pass those 
points which were all within our territory. Midhi was sent for and 
denied the fact ; and as it was afterwards discovered that a number of 


An Agreement entered into by Changjoe, Hazari Khawa Aka Eaja, Chang 

SuMLY Hazari Khawa, Kabooloo Hazari Khawa Aka Baja, and Nuuk 

KapasoraH Aka Baja, on the Maug 1250 B. B, 

We hereby swear, according to onr customs, by taking in our hands the skin of a 
tiger, that of a bear, and elephant’s dung, and by killing a fowl, that we will^ever be 
guilty of any violence or oppression towards any of the ryots of the British Government, 
and tiiat we will faithfully abide by the following terms : — 

1st. — Whenever any of us come down into Char Bwar, we will report our arrival to 
the Fatgarre, and fairly barter our goods, being guilty of no theft or fraud in any way 
with any of the xyot^. 

It shall also he our particular care that none of our people shall be guilty of any 
crimes in the territories of the Honourable Company. 

2nd.—'We also engage never to join any parties that are or may hereafter be enemies 
to the British Government, but pledge ourselves to oppose them in every way in our 
power. We -^vill also report any intelligence we may get of any conspiracy against the 
British Government, and act up to any order we ■ may receive from their authorities. 
Shoiiid it ever he proved that we have participated in any conspiracy, we shall have 
forfeited our jirivilege of coming into the British Territories. 

— In coming into the Plains we will always appear unarmed, and coniine 
ourselves exclusively to the hauts or market places established at Lahabarree, Baleepara, 
Ooriing or Tezpor, and not, as heretofore, traffic with the ryots at their private dwellings ; 
neither will we allow our people to do so. 

Mi.— All civil debts wdth the ryots shall be recovered through the Courts, as we 
acknowledge ourselves subservient to the British laws in their country. 

6ih. — I, Kapasorah Aka Baja, agree to take in lieu of the Black Mail of Char Dwar 
a yearly Pension of 60 Bupees ; and I, Hazari Khawa Aka Baja, a Pension, in like 
manner, of 120 Bupeos : This will be considered to deprive us of any connection with 
“ Char D war, and of exacting anything from the ryots. We pledge ourselves to abide 
strictly by the above terms, or forfeit our Pension. 

(True Translation.) 

PEAKS. 'JENKINS, ' . 

Agent ^ G over nor General, 


m ' ' 1 ' , . :'" ""■' M Mo%m^tMM'wmimm 'ot ^ nMmh» ^ "..- 


Nepalese were tr^nng to get passes from our ofHeers permitting them to 
go into the Aka hills to collect rubber^ it was supposed that the movement 
o£ the tribesmen was directed against them. The passes desired by 
the Nepalese were refused. In this year Midhi^s brother who had read 
at Baleepara School since 1876 suddenly left it. The cold season o£ 
1883-84i has witnessed the first Aka raid since our early connection 
with the tribe and our first expedition into their hills. There seems 
to be little doubt that there has been some local misunderstanding in 
respect of forest matters, 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE DUPHLA TRIBES. 


Eastward of the Bhoroli river^ and oecupjdng the hills north of 

Early notice of the Duphlas. Naodwar (the Nine Passes) in 

Durriing^ and Cliedwar (the Six 

Passes) in Lnckimpore^ as far east as the upper courses of the Sundri^ ,, 
lie the numerous cognate tribes of Duphlas.* Of them wrote Mohum- ^ 
med Kazim in the days of Aurungzeb — The Duflehs are entirely inde- 
pendent of the Assam Raja, and^ whenever they find an opportunity^ 
plunder the country contiguous to their mountains. They are, 
however, not so much a single tribe as a eolleetion of petty elans inde- 
pendent of each other, and generally incapable of combined action. To 
show the extent of inter-tribal sub-division among them, Dalton notes 
that two hundred and thirty-eight gams or chiefs of Du^ihlas are in 
receipt of compensation for loss of jc305<:?., amounting altogether to only 
Rs. 2,543. Their form of Government is oligarchical, there being 
sometimes thirty or forty chiefs in a clan. The Duphlas call them- 


selves only ^^Bangni,'^^ 


■ men.’’'’ The tribes on the border of 


Their troublesome character. 


Durrung are now generally called ^ Pasehim^ or Western Duphlas ;• and 
those on the border of North Luekimpore, ^ Tagin^ Duphlas. 

Prom the beginning of our occupation of Assam the Duphlas gave 

much trouble to the local officers, 
and many fruitless efforts were 
made to induce them to resign the right of collecting po%a directly from 
the ryots. From an account bearing date the 13th May lcS25 it 
appears that the Duphlas were entitled to receive, from every ten houses, 
one double cloth, one single cloth, one handkerchief, one dao, ten head 
of horned cattle, and four seers of salt. The palkB of the ^ Duphia Bohotea 
Khel,^ or that section of the Assamese cultivators which had originally 
been partially aligned to the Duphlas as responsible for their dues, being 
subject to this heavy impost (^) paid only Rs. 3 instead of Rs. 9 per gMt 
to Government, the balance being remitted to enable them to meet their 
engagements. The different clans of Duphlas did not interfere with each 
other on the plains. Each knew the villages to which it had to look 
But they claimed a right to collect from their allotted imih wherever these 
might migrate, and they demanded full dues whether the could 
pay or not. This exacting spirit made them very difficult to deal with. 
Such indeed was the dangerous character of this tribe that Government ' 

^ A report of 1861 puts them between the Runga Nadi and Kuchoo Jan, extending 
over an area of 200 square miles, and numbering 8,000 souls. The hgiires are of little" 


value. 
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did not for many years see its way to insisting upon commutation of 
pom where the clans objected to it. The Duphlas of Char Dwar in 
Dnrruog were the first to come to a settlement. (^) Early in 1835 they 
had raided, probably under the instigation of the Taghi Eaja, and as 
a punishment had been forbidden to enter the plains to collect their 
dues. In November following, some few months after the Taghi 
Eaja'^s successful raid near Baleepara, the Duphlas attacked that place 
and carried -off several British subjects. An expedition, consisting of 
a small military force, was sent into the hills and rescued the captives, 
taking at the same time several Duphla prisoners. Of the thirteen 
Diiphla clans north of Char Dwar, the names of which are given on the 

margin, {a) eight upon this came in 
Partial Fubyiission of tlie Biiplilas of submitted to Captain Matthie, 

the Officer in charge of Durrung. 
{«) Pjkewooleiili. Salalio-ooleah. They agreed to resign the right of 

Upertowooleah, Lamtapoo-ooleali. pnllpptino* rlirpot frAm fhp rvofcs mid 

IJpertakooleah. Ramboo-ooleah. coiiecting cUrect nom tue lyots, ana 

Lamtakooleah. Bunghoo-ooleali. consented tor the tiitnre to receive 

Bukhoowooleah. Saroo Bhunneab. the articles of posa from the mal- 

TT T-* * ... 


{a) Pjkewooleab. 
Xlpertowooleab, 
IJpertakooleah. 
Lamtakooleah. 
Bukhoowooleah. 
Upertako-ooleab. 
Lamtyooleali. 


Salaho-ooleah. 
Lamtapoo-ooleah. 
Bamboo-ooleah, 
Bunghoo-ooleali. 
Saroo Bhunneab. 
Bor Blianneah. 


giizar or revenue officer 


^ * villages according to a revised tariff. 

Any complaints they might have against the malgiizars they promised 
to refer to the Magistrate. (2) They undertook not to aid the enemies 
of the Government, and to help to arrest offenders. One Chief was to 
live^on the plains near the Magistrate, to be a medium of communica- 
tion and rejiresent their interests. Their was fixed at one coarse 
arkut sheet, one long cotton handkerchief, two seers of salt, one dilo, 
and one goat for every ten houses. The other elans shortly afterwards 
made similar agreements. 

The Duphlas of Naodwar were longer in coming to terms. (^) 

SutaissioB of the Naodwar Duphlas. They did indeed ia 1887 consent 

to receive their dues through the 
malguzars, but they claimed a right to two-thirds of all the revenues 
paid by the paiks of the Duphla Bohotea Khel already mentioned, who 
were, they insisted, their hereditary slaves. In 1838-39 they became 
very actively troublesome, and it was at one time thought proba].)ie 
that a military force would have again to be sent into the hills. The 
collection of posa w^as entirely stopped for a time. Somewhat unex- 
pectedly this measure had the effect of bringing the elans to order. 

It appeared (^) from facts that came to light at this time that the 

Pinal commutation of tbe jpoM, nearer Duphlas were practically sub- 
ordinate to the Abor Dixplilas of the 
higher ranges, and these remote elans, feeling the loss of the regular 

(D Political Proceedings, 20th Pebruary 1834, Nos. 23-24. 

(^) Political Proceedings, 8th May 1837, Nos. 62-63. 

Political Proceedings, 16th January 1839, Nos. 52-53. 

Political Proceedings, 30th January 1839, Nos. 1-2. 

Political Proceedings, 6th March 1839, Nos. 135-136. 

Political Proceedings, 13th May 1839, Nos. 10-11, 

(*) Political Proceedings, 15th May 1837, Nos 10-11. 
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payments^ and perhaps not understanding what the borderers were 
haggling* for^ had insisted on submission being made. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1S52 that ^eposa was finally commuted for a money pay- 
ment, (^) and then only because the Court of Directors at home insisted 
on this being done, if the local officers could enforce it without causing 
disturbances. 

Up to that time the Duphlas had been a source of frequent anxiety, 
and military posts along the frontier had been neeessaiy to secure its 
peace. From 1852, however, the Duphlas, much to the relief of the 
local officials and somewhat to their surprise, settled quietly down, many 
of them devoting their attention to agriculture and residing permanently 
as our subjects on the plains. The payments made to them stood as 
follow at the time of MilFs ins|)ection of Assam (1858-54) : — 

Es. As. F. 

From Tezpur treasury to BupMas of Cliai'Dwar and Naodwar ... 2,494 0 0 
From Luckimpore treasury to I)uj)lilas of Char Dwar ... 1^243 14 5 

Ditto ditto ditto of Banskotta ,,, 392 1 6 

with 24 maunds of salt to the last-named* in lieu of certain h^th or 
market dues. 

The tribe remained quiet and gave no cause of anxiety up to 1870, 

V I u when parties of Duphlas from the 

mils committed, (^) on two occasions, 
outrages on certain Duphla villages lying in Naodwar within the District 
of Durrung. ^ 

In one case their object was said to be to recover an absconding 
slave. This action on the part of the Hill Duphlas did not indicate any 
ill-feeling towards British authority, but it was nevertheless deemed 
necessary to visit them with some mark of displeasure. (^) Accordingly 
the annual allowances of all supposed to have been implicated in the 
transactions were withheld, and a reward was offered for the capture of 
the principal offender. At the same time it was pointed out to the local 
officers that runaway slaves ought not to be allowed to settle in villages . 
near the frontier where their presence incited to attempts at recapture. 

The secret of the other raid was not so easily found oiit.(^) The 

, ^ , V , , , . : facts, as at last discovered, appear to 

A DupUa s lo.e trouMes. 

of our Duphla villages sought as a wife for his son the daughter of a 
neighbouring Chief. The proposals were accepted, and to close the 
transaction presents were made in Duphla fashion to the lady'^s relatives. 
Probably some wealthier suitor appeared, for very shortly afterwards the 
intending bridegroom was told that his alliance was not desired. To 
this he might have become reconciled ; but to the insult was superadded 
material injury — his presents were not returned. He was mulcted not 

Q-) Judicial Proceedings, 8th April 1852, No. 171. 

(2) Political Proceedings, January 1870, Nos. 1-2, 

(®) Political Proceedings, February 1870, Nos. 12-21. 

(*) Political Proceedings, February 1870, Nos. 13-21. 

Political Proceedings, November 1870, Nos. 3-9.. 
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only of liis first betrotlied^ but of the means of procuring a second. 
He laid liis wrongs before the Deputy Commissioner of Durning, and 
was by that officer referred to the ci?ii court^b The fatuity of thus 
treating the grieTaiices of a Duphla savage will be evident to most 
minds; and drew forth eventually strong censure from Government. 
The Deputy Commissioner should of course have dealt with the case in 
liis political capacity summoning a Duplila piiiiehayet and dispensing 
equal justice in a simple way. The injured man failing to get redress in 
the plains (for to iiim “the civil court^"^ was a meaningless phrase), 
betook himself to the hills. His brethren there took a more practical 
view of the ease, deseeiided one night with swift primitive retribution, 
on the village of the dishonest marriage-mongers, and carried off as 
hostages all on whom they could lay hands. The mere fact of the raid 
was at first all that the Government came to know. The allowances of 
all supposed to be concerned in it were stopped, and a reward was offered 
for the capture of the ringleader. ( ^ ) The Duplilas in the course of a few 
months settled their private quarrel : the marriage presents were returned, 
and the hostages restored. But when they had so settled their feud, 
they were astonished to find that Government, or its local representatives, 
were still dissatisfied and not disposed to overlook the way in wdiieh the 
affair had been condueted. After waiting a time they threatened that, if 
the allowances were not restored, they would raid upon the plains. A 
foolish foray made by the Deputy Commissioner into the hills in search 
of the pfoeUiimed Chief still further irritated them, and at one time the 
political prospects were reported so doubtful that fresh stockades wore 
established and the police guards increased. Eventually, how(‘vor, ami- 
cable relations were restored. The Duphlas were not a])parent]y at tliat 
time prepared to violate the peace they had so long to their own advjin- 
tage preserved ; and though the ringleader in the mid escaped capture 
and piurisliment, the tribe as a whole gave no further trouble. Instrue- 
tions(-) were issued by Government which, it wvas hoped, would for the 
future lessen the chances of the occurrence of such raids."^^ 


The following* extracts from these, drafted in the clriraolonsiic style of Sir 
Ct, Cam])bell, ma}* be given (Political Proceedings, June 1871, Ko. 28) ; — 

‘‘ There may bo, and no doubt are, dilficulties about the application of ordinary law 
in Assam and other districts peculiarly situated ; but the .Licutenani-Govcrnor con.Vulers 
that district officers should not raise and suggest difficulties. It is not for them to ])ick 
legal holes and find legal flaw's, and to affect a 'pedantic iegality, Tljoy should make tho 
best of the situation. Some districts have been exempted froiii the Regulations ami Acts 
to sneb a degree as to place the procedure, and even the substantive law,'lv<jry imieh wiiiiiu 
the discretion of local officers, ^and to enable them to adminisier a/broad capiity ; and 
even where the law is more defined, the combination of civil, criminal, ami revenue 
powers in tie same officer gives much opportunity for tempering a too iuirsh administra- 
tion of an}' law. 

Above and beyond, or it may rather be said before law, is the legitimate influemee 
which a good district officer may and should exercise. There are v'ery manv c{is(is in 
which, by a judicious personal interference, matters may be arranged, or in which tho 


(^) Political Proceedings, March 1871, Nos. 19-JO. 
(-) Political Proceedings, June 1871, No. 28. 
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The Daplilas have not yet been brought to see that they are not at 

Purtlier raids in 1872 - 73 . ^beu' own 

race living within our territory. 

The Administration Report of ls7:i-73 gives the following account of 
a.n other outrage committed by them in that year^ and of the views of 
Sir G. Campbell upon it : — 

The Duphlas alonp^ the Dumino: and North Lukhimpore borders had not for many 
j’ears past given ninch trouble, though the report for 1870 described an outrage 
committed for private reasons by one hill Dnphla upon another man of the same tribe 
living on the plains. Many Duphlas have settled as coloni.sta in oiir territories, and a 
few even occasionally work on tea gardens. The tribe of Tagin Duphlas living in 
the hills on the borders of East Diirrung and part of Lukhimpore have, however, 
this year placed themselves in an attitude of positive hostility to the Government, 
and perpetrated a raid which, though directed against Duphla colonists in the plains, 
and not against the Assamese, was fir too serious to be overlooked. On the night of 
the 12th February 1872 the village of Amtolla, two miles north of the Gohpore police 
station of Durrung, and seven miles from the foot of the hills, was attacked by a body 
of two or three hiuidred hillmen. The village was sacked, two persons — a man and a 
woman — who resisted the being tied up, were murdered, and 44 persons — men, 
women, and children —with their property, were carried olf. The villagers who were 
taken away were ail western Duphlas (not Tagins), while a few settlers belonging to 
the Tagin Duphlas wore left unharmed — a circumstance which tended to confirm the 
belief, since supported by ample evidence, that the aggressors were chiefly men of the 
Tagin tribe. The guard at Gohpore made an attempt to follow the raiders, but did 
not succeed in overtaking them. Orders were, however, sent to reinforce the district 
police with troops. All the Diiplda passes to the east of Durrung and along the 
Lukliimpore frontier were blockaded, and payment of the allowances annuall|- made to 
the Tagins was stopped. Spies sent into the hills traced tiie raiders to their Ij^iraes, 
and by their reports and the statements of one or two captives who escaped, the 
position of their vilhiges has now been pretty well ascertained. The cause assigned 
for the outrage is a curious one. The hillmen had, it seems, been much troubled by 
an epidemic, which they believed to have been imported from the plains. They called 
upon the Duphlas of the plains to compensate them for the loss tiiej had sustained in 
children and adults frt^m the disease ; and because the Dupldas of Amtolla declined to 
meet their wishevS, they came down to recoup themselve.s by seizing them all as slaves. 
The Tagins refuse to surrender tlie captives save on ransom paid, and even threaten 
further raids if the blockade is maintained. The blockade has of course been strictly 
maintained, and it is believed that this exclusion from all trade with the plains has 
been felt by tlie hillmen, though as yet they show no signs of giving in. Tite 
Lieutenant-Governor, after personal consultation with the Deputy Commissioner, 

path of law (where a resort to law becomes absolutely necessary) may he smoothed over. 
Take the case of a ri.ni -away wife : that is, no doubt, one of the cases, perhaps the case, in 
which our law is least in accord with Native feeling. In such a case between our people 
and those beyond the frontier, the Deputy Commissioner may not only call the parties 
together and" try to settle it, but may also, when necessary, put them in the way of the 
law as it were. Instead of harshly referring a foreign savage to the courts, the Deputy 
Commissioner might make a suit for the restitution of conjugal riglits or a criminal case 
of adultery, or an action for breach of promise, a very simple ulfuir for him, by making 
out Ills petition, summoning the opposite side promptly, and administering justice, which 
may be rapid and complete without ceasing to be legal. The Lieutenant-Governor does 
not think that to be w'ithiu the law it is necessary to be slow, exacting, and uninlelligibie 
to simple people ; on the contrary, he believes that if an oilicer knows how to go the right 
way about it, he may do much prompt and vigoxmus justice within the law, especially, as 
has been said above, when he combines all powers in his own person. The Lieutenant- 
Governor trusts tdiat you will impress these views on the oflicers of yoiir division, and try 
to make them act upon them in cases in which savage and simide people are concerned. 
There are legal difliculties enough without their being raised by the officers entrusted 
with the administration of frontier districts, and the Lieutenant-Governor wdll not 
permit them to raise unnecessary legalities.’* 
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Colonel Graham, has seen reason to hope that strict maintenance of the blockade 
during the ensuing cold weather may possibly bring them at last to terms. Precau- 
tions will be taken against any further raids ; but it may be necessary to adopt more 
actire measures of reprisal The Diiphla hills are not specially difficult of access. 
Elephant-hunters from Assam have been several days’ march within them, going up 
one way and returning another. The villages where most of the captives are, are but 
four or five marches or at most perhaps seven marches. The tribes have no unity 
of organization ; every village is separate, and if one is hostile, the next may be 
fiiendh'. They have not fire arms, and for some year.s, as above remarked, they have 
not shown themselves hostile to our Government, but have 3’early drawn allowmices 
for loss of their practice of making collections from the Assamese ryots of the Dwars 
or passes, and have done much profitable trade with our bazars and markets. There 
is reason to hope that a small expeditionary force might bring the contumacious to 
terms, and that the effect of such a settlement would be lasting. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has, however, rather shrunk from recommending a regular expedition owing 
to the chronic difficulty which exists in Assam in getting cooly carriage for troops. 
He has stated to the Government of India his belief that we ought to have for 
service on the North-Eastern Frontier a permanent cooly corps to be available for 
expeditions of this kind, which we must expect occasionally until the frontier 
difficulties are finally solved and the tribes come to find their interest in peace and 
trade. Such a corps could always be usefully employed in making roads when not 
required for hill service. Meantime what His Honor has proposed is that we should 
place on the Duphla frontier next cold season a sufficient number of troops and police to 
establish a rigorous blockade, and fuimish, if called for, a small expeditit)nary force. 
Colonel Graham, the Deputy Commissioner, would be allowed, if he saw a good 
opportunity, and other means had failed, to make a dash into tlie hills with tiii-s force 
and with the elephant and local cooly carriage available. He would, wliile looking out 
for tin's and watching the blockade, superintend also the operations of the survey, which 
should ca^ry eastward along the foot of the hills the line of demarcation successfully 
settlt^l along the Kaiiirup frontier, so as to mark distinctly for the future the territory 
which we claim as ours and within which we shall refuse to permit any outrage or 
encroachment. 

That the blockade will probably secure the surrender of the captives, we ma,y 
perhaps be encouraged to hope, from the fact that another Duphla village to the north 
of Luckhiinpore, which had carried off in similar fashion last year one or two .Duphhis 
of the plains, has lately restored them, when it found that dovernment insisted on 
viewing such conduct as a grave offence. In this instance the local officers had, 
however, been fortunately able to capture one of the otfenders, and held him as 
hostage till his village sent back the captives. 

The blockade proving ineffectual, a inilitaiy force was sent into tl:ie 
Liter events hills in 1874-75, and the release of 

the captives followed, no active 
opposition being offered by the Duphlas. Since that year the Dtiplilas 
have as a elan given to trouble. Occasional offences by individual 
members of the tribe have been duly dealt with as matters of police 3 
but our relations with the Chiefs have been uniformly amicable. 
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THE ABOBS AND MIRIS. 

The Akas and Diiphlas are, according* to ethnologists, one in race 
with each other, and with the tribes of Abors* and Miris inhabiting 
the hills north of Liickimpore, of whom it is next necessary to speak. 

The information available to ns does 

political connection subsists now 
between the Abas and the Duphlas, and until very recently there was 
BO evidence of intercourse between the Duphlas and the Abors, their 
neighbours to the east. It seemed as though all along the frontier the 
several tribes %vere entirely independent of their respective neighbours 
on the east and w^est, while owning subordination to the more remote 
races behind and to the north of them. Even now we have very little 
definite knowledge of the inter-tribal relations of these sub-Himalayan 
highlanders : and it is as historically accurate as it is convenient to treat 
most of them as distinct and separate peoples. The Abors and Miris 
may, however, be considered an exception to this rule. Coming no doubt 
originally from the same habitat, they are still so alike in all material 
respects as to warrant us in calling them earlier and later migrations of 
the same tribe — the Abors as the last comers retaining more of their 
pristine savagery and hardihood, while the Miris have been to some 
extent influenced by free association with the plains and the settled 
habits of civilization. The intercourse between Abors and Miris is 
nevertheless constant and intimate. 

The Miris were found in 1825, by Captain Neufville, inhabiting 

^ the plains and lower hills, along the 

Their local distributm. , i i -l ^ 

north bank or the Brahmaputra irom 

the Sisi District of Lncbiinpore as far as the Dihong river. The Abors 

he places further east in the hilly country between the Dihong and the 

Dibong, the Bor Aborsf occupying the inner and more lofty ranges. 

* The tei'm ‘ Abor,’ signifying barbarous and independent, is by the Assamese applied 
very indefinitely to all the independent tribes on both sides of the valley, but it is more 
especially the appellation of the great tribal section which this chapter deals. The word 
in Assamese is opposed to Bori, which means .dependent. (Dalton,) According to 
Wilcox ‘ Bor'=bara, great. The Abors, however, call themselves “ Padam.’^ 

t In a report by the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore, dated 8th October 1861, 
the Bor Abors are put in the hills extending from the Sensere river to the Dihong, 
covering an area of 200 square miles, and numbering about 10,000 souls.” The Mey^ongs 
are placed in the hilly tracts from the Dihong to the Galee Sootee, an area of 200 square 
miles, and their numbers at 14,000. From the Galee Sootee to the Bunga Nudi are placed 
the other Abors and Chang Miris over an area of 600 square miles, and numbering 10,000 
souls or more. This information is, however, of very doubtful value. 
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This division may be taken as approximately correct. To the westward 
of the Dihong Abor villages may be found here and there among those 
of the upper hill Miris. No Miri villages are^ however^ situated between 
the Dihoiig and the Dibong^ and no Abor villages exist among the Miri 
settlements on the plains near Lnekimpore. The Aliris of the plains are 
here claimed by the Abors as their dependents and runaway slaves ; and 
under the Assam Government the Miris aeted^ and they do now to some 
extent act^ as the go-betweens of the Ahors and the traders of Assam. 

In the hills w’est of the Dirjmoo and to the north of the Sisi and 
Darnaji moiizas of the Lnekimpore District, Dalton places the Ghyghasi 
tribe of Parbatia or Hill Miris, who would seem to be in nowise subor- 
dinate to the Abors. North of Bordoloni, and on the course of the 
Subanshiri, he puts the Sarak Miris, and on the same river the Panibotia 
and Tarbatia, all branches of the Hill Miris. {/) These tribes were 
visited by Dalton in 1845, and a full description of their habits and 
village sites is given by him in his Ethnology of BengaP^. He also 
mentions a tribe called Anka Miris or ^ Tenae^ living to the north-west 
of the Hill Miri country on a stream which is probably an upper course 
of the Sundri River. These Anka Miris have never been seen on the 
plains. 

The Abor or Padam country was visited in a friendly way in 1835-26 
^ by Bedford and Wilcox, and by 

Visits to the Abor country. ^ Dalton in 1855. The right bank of 

the "Dihong was found occupied by the Pasi and Meyong Abors, the left 
by the Padoo, Siboo or Silook, Meybo, and Goliwar Abors. Membo 
w^as the most important of the settlements. This village was built 
on a range of hills rising from a small stream called the Shiku, about 
four miles from its confluence with the Dihong, and numbered probably 
over 300 houses. 

The Hill Miris, commanding by their position the cxiltivat- 
, ed tracts of Bordoloni, Sisi, and 

^ Damaji, had acquired an acknow- 

ledged right to posa similar to that asserted by the Duphlas, Akas, and 
Bhutias. So far as can be gathered, the Abors, though much more 
powerful than any of these tribes, had no such rights. Tiiis was owing 
no doubt to their comparatively remote situation, cut off as they were by 
the great river Dihong from the cultivated country along the Brahma- 
putra Valley. Rights, however, they had of a somewhat different kind, 
which were more difficult to settle even than those arising out of the posa. 

The^ Abors claimed, as I have said, an absolute sovereignty over 
the Miris of the plains, and an inalienable right to all the fish and 

Early notices of the Abors and Miris. 

The Mins for many years acknow- 


They were quite ready to aceept 


ledged the Abors as their masters. _ 

their position of go-betweens of the rude hillmen" and the"' As.samesc 
traders. It was on the whole a profitable one, and the more so while 


(^) Political Proceedings, 2n.d May 1845, Nos. 145-47. 
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the unsettled state of Assam under its Native Government made simple 
aic?riculture a somewhat precarious pursuit. The Assamese Government 
also, anxious to conciliate their highland neighbours, had long since 
relieved these Miris of all revenue charges, acknowledging thereby the 
subjection of that tribe to the Ahors, whose interpr titers they were 
oHieially recognized to be. During the Burmese invasion, and after 
the British annexation of Assam, more than one community of Miris 
found it to their advantage to move away from the vicinity of their 
Abor lords, and one of the earliest notices of the Ahors outside of 
geographical memoirs is an account of a demand made by the ^ Diiba^ 
tribe of Bor Abors in February 1830, that the. British authorities would 
send back a village of Miris who had moved away to the detriment 
of the Ahor trade. (^) The Government of course could not coerce the 
Miris into returning, biit it sanctioned certain expenditure by the 
Political Agent, wdth a view to induce these or kindred tribes to settle 
where they could minister to the wants of the Ahors in the way of 
trade. Eventually the original Miri village returned to its old site, and 
the Agent induced the Bor Abors to undertake to leave them free of 
exaction for two years, two Chiefs of the lower Abors becoming surety for 
their good treatment. The Abors are curiously enough described in the 
correspondence as far the best disposed of the hill tribes, though the 
most powerful, and never known to commit an act of unprovoked ravage 
or outrage on the villages of the plains.-^^ ^ 

The first impression made on the Abors by our local oSieei’S would 
seem to have been also favourable, for early in 1836 a body of EOO 
Abors (^) came down and offered to settle on the Dibong. They were 
willing to submit to oiir criminal jurisdiction, but objected to pay 
taxes. The local officers w’cre afraid that they might prove dangerous 
neighbours, but the Governor GeneraFs Agent, viewing them as little 
other than Miris, a tribe which had long since proved itself amenable 
to order, overruled the opposition. Two years later (®) he urged upon 
Government, without success, the deputation of a special officer to 
conciliate the hill Miris and iibors. It is probable that the Abors, as a 
WTirlike race, were expected by the local officers to act as a counterpoise 
to the Khamptis, Singphos, and Mishmis, wriio at this time were 
givin<r cause for anxiety. In 1840, indeed, the Abors did take the 
side of Government unmistakably, when the Khamptis, in alliance with 
the Mishmis, were fighting against us.(‘^) 

Besides asserting their sovereignty over the Miris, the Abors 

claimed, as above stated, a right to 
ALor claims to I'eveniie from gold- washers Ml the fish and gold found in the 
and fishermen. streams that flowed from their hills. 

In the islands of the Brahmaputra, 
and along the lower courses of its northern feeders, were numerous 

(^) Political Proceedings, 7th May 1830, Nos. 4<7-4!8. 

(”) Political Proceedings, 9th May 1836, Nos. 7-8. 

('’) Political Proceedings, 23rd August 1838, Nos. 62-63. 

Political Proceedings, 29th August 1838, Nos. 90-91. 

(0 Political Proceedings, 16th March 1840, No. 112. 
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vilkgevS of Hindu ;QfoM-wasliers and fishermen called Beeahs or Beheeahs^ 
who had, perhaps^ themselves originally been driven from the hills by the 
Abor-Miri advance. In the pursuit of their avocation these Beeahs 
vrere wont to frequent the Bihon^^, Dibong, and other tributaries of the 
Brahmaputra, and from them the xlbors were always in the habit of 
receiving, if not regular blaek-iBail, at least frequent conciliatory 
offerings and acknowledgments of superiority. The Assam Govern- 
ment. which derived no small portion of its revenue from the gold-dust 
of the rivers, had an interest in keeping stationary these Beeah settle- 
ments, even v hen the occupation of gold-washing became much less 
remunerative than it once had been. Under British rule the Beeahs 
became their own masters, and many of them, like the Miris, moved 
lower down the valley. The few who remained soon found out that the 
new(^) Government had different ideas on the question of protecting 
its subjects from tliose of the imbecile administration it succeeded, and 
they began to repudiate the claims of the Abors to restrict their move- 
ments on the Dihong and elsewhere. The Abors in revenge carried off 
to the hills such of the refractory Beeahs as they could lay hands 
upon. 

Their feelings towards ns do not appear to have as yet been actively 

^ hostile, for in 1847 Captain Veteb, 

CaptamTetchs«egot.at:oi.sml847. ^ the Political Agent, had a most 

friendly ::3onference with the Pashi, Meybo, and other Padams, who to 
pleasS him voluntarily released all the captives they had taken. Nego- 
eiations for the establishment on the Dihong of a trading store under 
Government protection were at this time set on foot, with a fair pros- 
pect, as it seemed, of ultimate success. 

Unfortunatehr^ however, this promising commencement of inter- 
course was never regularly followed up, and a year or so (^) later we 

l^irst collision with the Abor«, 18-18. hostile ColUtion 

With a neighbouring tribe or Dhobas 
or Dubba Abors lying west -of the Dihong. The facts were these : 
Captain Vetch had gone to the hills with a small party of troops to 
demand the restoration of a body of Cachari gold-washers carried off 
by these Abors. The captives were restored, but his camp was attacked 
by night, and the Abors were only beaten off after hard fighting. 
To punish this treachery, Captain Vetch burnt their village —a step 
which led to the submission of the offending tribe, but which, however 
righteous an act in itself, tended greatly to disturb the generally 
harmonious relations hitherto subsisting between the Assam officials and 
the wild tribes in this quarter. Not that friendly intercourse ('^) was 
openly broken off, for early in 1851 a large body of upper Abors came 
down and settled on the Dirjraoo, advances being made them by Govern- 
ment to enable them to purchase implements of husbandry. But from 


(^) Political Proceedings, 24tli March 1848, Nos. 199-201. 
( 2 ) Political Proceedings, 2Sth' April 1848, Nos. 104-6. 

Political Proceedings, 23rd June 1849, Nos. 23-24. 

{^} Eeveaue Proceedings, 12th March 1851, Nos. 61-62. 
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this point we begin to find frequent notice of outrages committed by 
the Abors and of remonstrances ofiered by the British officials. 

At the very time of the settling of the Abor village on 

the Dirimoo the elans on the 
their depre- 

dations on the gold-washers. As 
Goverimient now farmed out the right of gold-washing (for the vast 
. ..... , ^ X, sum of its. 80 per annum), it felt 

Government-. Doimd to protect the Beealis irom 

such eneimchment(^ j, and orders 
were given that an escort should accompany them to the Dihong^ 
and a guard be permanently stationed at the mouth of that river. An 
effort ^ was still, however, to be made to establish an annual fair for the 
conciliation and profit of the Abors; and a proposal to tax the Miri(‘-^) 
villages near the Dilioiig, north of the Brahmaputra., was negatived as 
being likely to annoy the paramount tribe. These measures were 
designed to combine the advantages of a strong and of a conciliatory 
policy; but they were not fully or fairly carried into action. It 
is doubtful whether their intention was ever properly made manifest to 
the tribes concerned. The guard only remained on the Dihong for one 
season, and the Abor trade was lost sight of amid the pressure of other 
more urgent matters. 


In iN5 5 (as already noted) the village of Membo(^) was visited 

by Dalton, then Principal Assistant to the Governor GeneraTS Agent 

■n u V,’. in Assam, An account of his expe- 

Daltons visit to Membo. tv- v i • x- 

dition was published m No. XXIII 
of the Bengal Selections, and has been incorporated by him in his work 
on the Ethnology of Bengal 

In 1858 occurred the first serious Abor outrage. (^) OiitheSIst 
A, • Af lOKo January of that year the civil station 

Serious Abor raid, 1858. ^ r\ 1 1 " ^ j.i 1 i ji 

01 Uebroogurii was startled by the 

news that the Beeali village of Sengaj an, only six miles distant from 

the station, though on the north of the Brahmaputra, had been cut up 

by Abors from the hills. Inquiry soon made it tolerably certain that 

the Kebang elan of Bor Aleyongs were the perpetrators of this atrocity. 

It was designed apparently to punish the Beeahs for having some 

years before deserted their village, and for a recent refusal to pay the 

dues or tribute w^hieli the Abors demanded of them. An attempt was 

made to follow up the raiders to the hills, hut, owing to the extremely 

inaccessible character of the country and various mischances, which 

need not be specified in detail, the troops did not succeed in overtaking 

the Abors or in reaching the village of Kebang. It was indeed with 

difficulty and ivitli some loss of credit to those in command that they 

got back to Debroogiirh. Emboldened by their impunity, the Kebang 

men took up a more advanced position threatening the plains; and it 


(1) Judicial Proceedings, 30th April 1851, Nos. 166-68. 
(^) Judicial Proceedings, 4tli March 1853, Nos. 127-29. 
(3) Judicial Proceedings, 3rd January 1856, Nos, 31-31. 
(*) J udicial Proceedings, 19th August 1858, Nos. 262-81. 
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m^w ])ecaiiie evident to Government that if it wished to prevent a state 
of chroui(3 oiitra^^'e along the border^ a serious effoi-t was necessary to 
eonviiice the hillmen of our power to punish. An offer of the Mey ].)0 
Abors to aet as mediators had no practical effect. Government could 
only accept an unconditional submission^ which the Kebaiig* peojile were 
in no mood to offer. (^) 

Preparations for an expedition into the hills upon a somewhat im- 

^ ^ posing scale were put in hand with 

Prepamtiou for aB expedition. ». entertained 

as to tlie propriety of invading the Abor territory to punish the authors 
of a crime so flagrant as the massacre of Sengajaii. The safety of our 
own civil stations was at stake. Indifference would^ it was felt, 
lead only to more daring atlaebs. 

The civil officers of Bebroogurh spared no pains to get together 
the information necessary to render the military operations successful; 
and if the results of their inquiries proved eventually of less value 
than was anticipated, that fact may serve as a warning and a lesson for 
future enterprises of the kind. While the militaiy authorities were 
settling the character and strength of the force to be employed, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore had, as he believed, fixed the precise 
locale of Kebang, and the best way of reaching that village. Prom 
the report of a Pashi Abor scout, it appeared that Kebang lay on the 
Yembopani, a tributary of the Dihong, only four and half days^ direct 
journey from the plains. Such, however, was the difficult character of 
the country that it was considered better to convey the force in canoes 
by the route of the Dihong than to attempt the trackless hills between 
the Brahmaputra and the Yembopani. This determined, the Dej)uty 
Commissioner went on in advance to make arrangements for food 
depots, and to conciliate, if possible, the intermediate clans. At 
Pashighat, opposite the junction of the Sikoo with the Dihong, de])ula.- 

tions from thePashi, Meybo, and Pa, do 
communities presented themselves, 
professing friendship and promising 
not to oppose the advance of troops. 
The Deputy Commissioner appears 
to have relied too confidently 
upon these protestations. He con- 
versed freely about the approach- 
ing expedition,' , and gave, it was 
■■afterwards, feared, by far ::;too: /'many;: 
mdications of the route which it 
was intended to follow. By the 
19th March a force of the strength 
showm on the margin'^ had arrived 
at Pashi under the command of an 
officer of the rank of Captain. 


The expedition and its progress. 

Naval Brigade. 

1 European Officer. 

15 I>o. Gimners. 

Local Artillery, 

1 Native Officer. 

15 Privates, 

2 12-pr. howitzers, with 50 rounds 

per gun. 

Native Infantry, 

3 Native Officers. 

11 Non-Commissioned Officers. 

3 thiglers. 

8vS Sepoys, with 100 rounds each; 

1 European medical man. 


(0 dudieial Proceedings, 27th January 1859, Nos. 88-100. 

(“) Judioiai Proceedings, dated 19th August 1858, Nos. 2G2-S4-. 
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On the morning o£ the 20th the advance began into the Abor 
Hills. As far as Pangee, an Abor village fifteen miles upstream, the 
force proceeded in boats. The guns were for some distance carried on 
elephants along the bank, but the hill ranges between Pashi and 
Pangoe proved to be so precipitous and came down so close to the river 
that this mode of conveyance had to be abandoned, and the gims wei'e 
eventually taken on board the boats. At Pangee it -was discovered by 
the civil officer that ihe coolies supplied by him at Debroogiirh for 
carrying food had through some mistake of the militaiy commander been 
discharged soon after leaving that station. He had, however, a body of 
70 coolies with him, and these were pronounced sufficient for Commis- 
sariat purposes as the guns were to he left at Pcmgee to guard the boats, 
which had there to be abandoned owing to the oeeurrenee of dangerous 
rapids that could not be stemmed. On the 22iid March the troops, 
numbering with officers lOft fighting men, broke ground at Pangee, 
marching by the left bank of the river over a steep hill four miles to 
Ruttoomi Ghat, a point above the rapids, where the river had to be 
crossed on rafts of bamboo. These, it was found, the Ruttoomi Abors 
had, as a measure of conciliation, prepared in anticipation, though not 
ill sufficient numbers. The Ruttoomis also offered to find guides, and 
professed the most remarkable hatred for the Kebang xibors, the object 
of attack. 

The Deputy Commissioner, who had accompanied the forcis so far, 
remained with a guard of 12 men at Ruttoomi Ghat, while the •rest 
set out on the morning of the 24th for the final advance on Kebang, 
supposed to be only 12 or 14 miles distant. Next morning two messen- 
gers came back to Ruttoomi Ghat with a note from the Commanding 
Officer asking for meat and liquor for the Europeans to be sent by the 
bearers, and containing in a postscript the words Rice, rice^b The 
meat the Deputy Commissioner sent at once, while he proceeded to hiiiTy 
up supplies of rice from Pangee and Pashi, at the same time sending 
coolies with two respectable Assamese acquainted with the Ahors 
to ask rice from the villagers of Ruttoomi. In a few hours two 
of this party came running hack, crying that the rest had been s^t upon 
and made prisoners by the Abors. Other signs of hostility soon mani- 
fested themselves. A party of 12 bringing up provisions was attacked 
between Pangee and Ruttoomi, and 7 were killed. 

Meantime nothing had for two days been heard of the advance 
force. At last, on the morning of the 27th firing was heard, and the 
little column appeared on the heights under Ruttoomi hard pressed 
and pursued, but keeping the enemy fairly in cheek. The force had 
failed altogether to reach Kebang, though there ivas afterwards reason 
to believe that it had got within 800 yards of that village. The troops 
had had to fight almost every step of the way ; had lost a European 
and three Native soldiers besides coolies, the ordy wonder being that the 
losses were so small ; and had had to retire without effecting the object 
of the advance, owing as it seemed to the entire want of any proper 
arrangements for keeping up a supply of provisions from Ruttoomi 
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Gbat. In the end the officer in command had become distrustful of his 
guides, would not believe that Kebang was anywhere near, and turned 
back at the very moment when a little perseverance would probably 
have carried everything. The only excuse for his action is, that in the 
absence of reliable information it is very difficult on such expeditions to 
'' :::''say' .how far perseverance should be carried,.. 

The whole of the Abor villages round, seeing the discomfiture of the 
expedition, now made common cause against it ; and without attempting 
to punish Euttoomi for its treachery, the force returned as fast as 
possible to Pangee, Pashi, and the Brahmaputra. 

The relations between the civil officer and the officer in command 

Causes of the failure.' o£ the troops had unfortunately, 

irom the outset, not been cordial, 
and the return of the expedition in this ignominious plight was the 
beginning of much recrimination, fruitless correspondence, and depart- 
mental hiekering. The Government could not but hold that both 
parties were in fact to blame. The Deputy Commissioner had been 
too read}^ to trust to his powers of negotiation, and believed that he 
.wus in this way winning allies wffien he was only revealing his plans to 
enemies. The military commander did not see that his supplies were 
secure, but recklessly led his men into the hills, trusting to the civil 
authorities to provide all that he required. But, above all, it was clear 
that for |3)n advance into a hostile territory, physically difficult and 
quit^ unknown, the detachment of troops sent was altogether inade- 
quate, either to cover its own communications or to force its -way. 
But for the individual bravery of those concerned— a quality which is 
nowhere more conspicuous than in these frontier expeditions— the troops 
would never have returned to tell the tale. 

The Bor Meyong Abors of Kebang and other villages rendered 
bold by the repulse of the expedition took up a still moi^e advanced 

The second ADorE-xpedition, 1859. position towards the plains,_ stock- 

ading themselves at Pashi, -with 
which village they were now in offensive and defensive allianee. 
After (^) much anxious consultation, it was held by the local officers and 
by Government that it was absolutely necessary to devise some means 
of punishing their insolence and protecting the district fiuni outrage 
and attack. Proposals for establishing a line of posts from Sisi to Pobah 
Mukh were taken into consideration, but the plan which eomnieiided 
itself to all as politically essential was that of another expedition on 
such an effective scale as should infallibly command success. 

Eumoiirs that some such step was contemplated soon reached the 
hills, and a deputation(-) from the Meybo Abors (a neutral elan) came 
to the Deputy Commissioner, professing their own feelings of friendship, 


(’) Judicial Proceedings, dated 25% January 1859, Nos 88-100, 
(2) Judicial Proceedings, 27tli January 1859, Nos. 88-100. 
Judicial Proceedings, 24th Pehruary 1859, Nos. 108-9. 
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and offeiin,g ■ to .become mediators with the Meyongs. They- were 
civilly treated^ but their overtures were on this occasion not enter- 
tained. . 

While(^) the expedition was preparing, the orders of the Secretary 
of State upon the iotmev fiasco arrived in . India. He forbade the uiider- 
taking of any second expedition, save upon trustworthy information, 
and with an adequate foree.^^ This instruction was not held to interfere 
with the course of action already determined upon. 

The expedition was upon this occasion of the strength shown on 

the margin. On the S6th Febru- 
ary 1859 it reached Pashi, where 
the Abors had entrenched them- 


Indian Brigade, 

2 Buglers. 

60 men. 

4 European Officers. 
Natwe Artillergl 

3 Havildars. 

2 Naiks. 

1 Bugler and 50 men. 
2 12-pounder howit- 
zers. 

2 4-2-5 mortars. 

1 European Officer. 


Assam Light 
Lifantrg. 

6 Native Officers. 

13 Havildars. 

14 Naiks. 

5 Buglers. 

211 Sepoys. 

1 European Officer. 
1 European Non- 
Commissioned 
Officer. 


selves in great force. On the 
S7th the troops stormed the 
village, which was perched on a 
hill, and defended by eleven 
stockades, nine of which were 
obstinately held by the hillmen 
till they were driven from each 
The neighbouring village of 


successively at the point of the bayonet. 

Kingkong was taken in like manner. Our loss was i killed and 44 
wounded, chiefly by poisoned arrows. After halting for a few days to 
show that they were complete masters of the position, the troops^ burnt 
the villages and retired leisurely to their boats. ^ 

Later in the year a strong reconnoitring party passed along the 
whole Abor frontier between Sisi and Lallee Soota y but no attempt at 
hostile demonstration was made by the tribes. 

The Pashi Abors, with other elans in their neighbourhood, would seem 

Continued hostility of the Meyong Abors. this to have made Tip their 

minds not to provoke the Govern- 
ment further, for in July 1860, they came into make formal overtures of 
friendship, which were of course accepted. The Meyongs still continued 
hostile, and towards the close of 1861 they again cut up a Beeah village, 
situated this time on the further or south side of the Brahmaputra 15 
miles from Debroogurh. These Beeahs were part of a body of ryots 
who had deserted the north side of the river after the former Meyong 
massacre in 1858, and the present raid appears to have been designed 
partly to show them that they were not yet beymnd the reach of their 
Abor lords, and partly to take vengeance for aid rendered by the Beeahs 
to the troops in the campaign of 1859. (^) Inquiry seemed to show 
that the Abors Lad been assisted in planning these daring attacks in the 
neighbourhood of a military station by information received from the 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, Ttb. April 1859, Nos. 75-83. 

Judicial Proceedings, 22nd September 1859, Nos. 87-89. 

(a) Judicial Proceedings, August 1860, Nos. 417-19. 

(®) Judicial Proceedings, January 1862, Nos. 305-8. 
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Miri villages lying between them and the Brahmaputra^ and a proposal 
was brought forward by the local authorities that all the Miris on the 
line, of the Booree Dihing should be deported far south of the Brahma- 
putra j ill order thereby to deprive the Abors of the covert help .rendered 
them by these allies. The, Miris of this neighbourhood were liowevei% 
it was admitted^ by no means dangerous in themselves. They had for 
years 'been quietly ciiltivatiDg the soil and paying rent to Government 
for their fields. Their extreme subservience to the Abors was the result 
not of love hut fear; and Government seeing clearly that its duty lay 
rather in giving them efficient protection than in punishing them for a 
very natural timidity, refused to move them from their village sites, (^) 
one reason for leaving them alone being that their labour was necessary 
to cany through any works of frontier defence that might be resolved 
upon. 


The question of defending the country from further raids was then 

^ . j- T T anxiously discussed. Those who best 

® theLuckimpore advocated the 

opening of a line of road and the 
establishment of fortified posts between Sisi and Bailee Soota, or along 
the face of the Abor tract. Others maintained that no merely defensive 
line of the kind would i>e sufficient, but that, until roads were run into 
the hills themselves, making the hill villages accessible at all times, no 
hope rif security could reasonably be entertained. The occupation of 
the'Abor hills for a whole season by a strong military force was, as a 
still more thorough scheme, advocated by some. A chain of forts bad 
in fact been sanctioned by the Local Government after the first Abor 
massacre ; but their erection was stopped on financial considerations b}" the 
Public Works Department of the Supreme Government. The present 
repetition of outrage had the effect of compelling the Local Government 
to act irrespectively of such formal sanctions. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, as now advised, held that he was bound either to 
abandon the extensive tracts in Luckiinpore lately assigned to tea 
planters, or to give efficient protection to an industry already directly 
encouraged by the State. The cost of comi^ensating the tea interests 
would, it was argued, to put the ease on the lowest possible grounds, 
be more than the cost of organising a proper frontier defence. Accord- 
ingly, the local Public Works Department was ordered to complete the 
forts at once by convict labour. The road along the frontier to Pobali 
Mukh was to be opened and maintained ; and a scheme was laid before 
the Supreme Government for retaining means of troops, forts, and 
roads, effective military command^'^ of the whole Abor marches. 


The bustle of all this preparation and defensive energy did not fail 

Submission of the Abors. 

who, doubtless interpreting matters 
by the light of their own fears, made overtures for general reconciliation. 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, April 1862, Nos. 646-48. 
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The, Government directed that any such advances should be favourably 
received^ and endeavours made to bring the Chiefs to enter into a binding 
agreement for the preservation of order along the frontier. Small 
stipends were to be allowed to those who would undertake to prevent 
hostile aggression by their own or kindred clans^ to keep up a tribal 
police for the prevention of maraudings and to surrender criminal 
refugees. An annual meeting between the civil officers of Luckimpore 
and the covenanting clans was suggested as an important matter to have 
secured. No relaxation of military preparation was permitted during 
the pendency of these negotiations. After what had happened in 1859^ 
the Government could only afford to conciliate while it was materially 
strong. At lengthy in November 186^, the Deputy Commissioner met 
the Meyong Abor deputies in solemn conference at Lalee Mukh, and 
after a prolonged palaver extending over seven days^, an agreement was 
concluded between the British Government and eight communities of 
Meyong AborSj a copy of which will be found below.'^ In lieu of 
money stipends to Chiefs^ the treaty provided for payments in kind of 


^ Whereas it is expedient to adopt measures for maintaining the integrity of the 
British Territory in the District of Luckimpore, Upper Assam, on the Meyong Abor 
frontier, and for preserving peace and tranquillity ; and whereas, by virtue of a letter, 
No. li of 11th October 1862, from the Officiating Commissioner of Assam, transmitting 
orders from the Government of Bengal, conveyed in a letter, No. 2561\, dated the 8th 
August 1862, from the Officiating" Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore has been authorized to proceed in this imftter, and 
an engagement to the following effect has been entered into with the Meyong Abor* this 
5th day of November A. D. 1862, at Camp Lalee Mukh 

jYrs^.—Offences commenced by the Meyong Abors in a time of hostility towards the 
British Government, and for which the assembled heads of villages have sued for pardon, 
are overlooked, and peace is re-established. 

The limit of the British Territory which extends to the foot of the hills is 
recognized by the Meyong Abors, who hereby engage to respect it. 

Third.-— The British Government will take up positions on the frontier in the plains, 
will establish stations, post guards, or construct forts, or open roads, as may be deemed 
expedient, and the Meyong Abors will not take umbrage at such arrangements, or have 
any voice in such matters. 

Meyong Abors recognize all persons residing in the plains in the 
vicinity of the Meyong Hills as British subjects. 

Tifth . — The Meyong Abors engage not to molest or to cross the frontier for the 
purpose of molesting residents in the British Territory''. 

Sixth.— The communication across the frontier will be free both for the Meyong 
Abor and for any persons, British subjects, going to the Meyong villages for the purpose 
of, trading, or other friendly dealings. 

Sevenfh —The Meyong Abors shall have access to markets and places of trade which 
they may think fit to resort to, and on such occasions they engage not to come arnied with 
their spiears and bows and arrows, but merely to carry their daos. 

MMh.—Anj Meyong Abors desiring to settle, or occupy lands, in the British 
Territory, engage to pay such revenue to Government as may be fixed upon by the Deputy, 
Commissioner, the demand, in the first instance, to be light. 

AHnth,—The Meyong Abors engage not to cultivate oxfium in the British , Territory 
or to import it. 
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articles tbat , could be distribiited amotig tbe whole commu»ity* The 
democratic nature of the Abor system 'of government made this course 
advisable^ and the plan has the advantage ^ of giving each leading 
member' of the elan a personal interest in keeping the peace. Numerous 
other societies of Abors have given their assent to similar engagements. 

: Among others our old enemies of Kebang executed an agreement of 


Since these forms of agreement were instituted^ the Abors have 

Tx X given but little trouble. They are 

Jjater events. ^ i ‘j • 

a sulky, intractable race, and it is 

possible that some day they may breakthrough the restraint which self- 

interest at present puts upon them. But it is reasonable to hope that 


Tevd'k.-’-X'n event of any grievance arising or any dispute taking place between tlie 
Meyong Abors and British subjects, the Abors will refrain from taking the law into their 
own hands, but they will appeal to the Deputy Commissioner for redress, and abide by his 
decision. 

Meventlh^To enable the Meyong Abors of the eight khels or communities w'ho 
submit to this engagement, to keep up a police for preventing any marauders from 
resorting to the plains for sinister purposes, and to enable them to take measures for 
arresting any ojBPenders, the Deputy Commissioner, on behalf of the British Government, 
agrees that the communities referred to shall receive yearly the following articles : — 

100 Iron-hoes. 

a 30 Maunds of salt. 

^ 80 Bottles of rum. 

2 Seers of Abkaree opium. 

2 Maunds of tobacco. 

The articles referred to above, which will he delivered for the first ^^ear on 
the signing of this engagement, will hereafter be delivered from year to year to the 
representatives of the eight khels or communities of the Meyong Abors, as aforesaid, on 
their meeting the Deputy Commissioner at Lalee Mukh, or at any other convenient place 
on the Meyong Dwar side. 

Thirteentk.^On the occasion of meeting the Deputy Commissioner the Meyong 
Abors, in earnest of their continued friendly feeling, engage to make a tribute offering of 
a pig and fowls, in exchange for which they will obtain usual suitable acknowledgments, 

Fourieentk-^In event of the Meyong Abors infringing, or failing to act up to any of 
the provisions of this engagement, it will be considered void and will no longer have effect. 

original of this engagement, which is drawn up in English, will 
remain with the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore, tipper Assam, and a counterpart or 
copy ivill be furnished to the subscribing Meyong Abors. 

Sixiee-ntli.^In ratification of the above engagement contained in 15th paragraph, the 
Deputy Commisponer of Luckimpore, Assam, on behalf of the British Government, puts 
seal, and the recognized Headmen or Chiefs of the eight khels or communities 
ot the Meyong Abors affix their signatures or marks this 5th day of November in A D 


H.S. BIVAB;i%or,; . 

Deputy Commrif Mrst ClasSf Zwhmporey Upper Assmuy 

Apenff Govermr Ge'iteralj W* U. FronMer. 
[Here follow signatures of 34 Chiefs on account of 8 different Khels.] 
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ewry year of quiets every visit paid by them to the markets of Sadiya^ 
renders this more improbahle. New wants are being created and new 
ideas imbibed^ which cannot fail to have effect. At the same time the 
local officers feel that they must be ever on their guard lest opportunity 
lead to outrage, and the fruit of years be lost in a moment of unbridled 
savagery. Much tact is required in dealing with them. They are in 
manner insolent and rude beyond all other tribes of this frontier. (^) 
In 1863, for example, the Meybo Ahors went off in a temper from the 
annual meeting, refusing to take their presents, because the Deputy 
(Commissioner would not allow them to treat him with impertinent 
familiarity. Again in 1865 the Meyong Abors absented themselves 
from the meeting, alleging as an excuse the prevalence of small-pox 
and cholera on the plains. (^) It transpired, however, that they were 
really indignant because the price of salt had risen in the Sadiya bazar, 
and that they had in spite eaten the agreement entered into with the 
Deputy Commissioner, and shown in various indescribable ways their 
low opinion of that officer and his superiors. (^) In 1866 they were 
again absent, but sent in a demand that the posts at Pobah Mukh 
should be abandoned. Of course this only led to the stockades being 
strengthened, and the Meyongs by degrees came round to a better frame 
of mind. The Bor Abors, a very influential clan, attended the meeting 
of 1866, and entered into agreements. This may have had a good effect 
on the rest, for there has been no open disturbance or dissatisfaction 
since. There is reason to believe that the Miris form very iinsatis|ac- 
toiy agents between the local authorities and the Abors. It would be 
of great advantage to secure some Abor lads to educate as interpreters. 

In 1876-77 the tribe showed symptoms of hostility consequent 
upon the advance of a Trigonometrical Survey Party into the hills, and 
it was thought expedient to discontinue these operations. The local 
authorities subsequently proposed a military demonstration along the 
frontier to overawe the hillmen, but this was negatived by the Gov- 
ernment of India. The aggressive attitude taken up by the Bor Abors 
towards the Chulkatta Mishmis led, however, 1881 to a forward move- 
ment on our part : the fear being that if the Bor Abors were once 
allowed to cross the Dibong, they would establish themselves in the 
plains and seriously threaten Sadiya. Troops were advanced to Bomjur 
and Nizamghit, and the object in view was attained without opposition, 
the Bor Abors withdrawing to their own hills. The occupation of 
Nizamghat has served up to date to impose a salutary check upon the 
Bor Abor villages. But the Assam Report for 1881-82 contains an 
account of an outrage committed by Borkheng, the Chief of Pado, upon 
two Miris and a Native Sepoy, which had not up to the close of the year 
been properly explained. 

(^) Judicial Proceedings, November 1863, No. 160. 

{®) Judicial Proceedings, May 1865, Nos. 119 to 121. 

Judicial Proceedings, June 1865, Nos. 72 and 73. 

Judicial Proceedings, September 1865, No. 10. 

(®) Judicial Proceedings, June 1866, Nos. 6-7. 
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It 'is to be regretted that the effect of direct and unoffieial intereourse 
with these Abor clans in their' own villages has not been more thoroughly 
tried* They are not unamenable to kindly treatment, for in '1855-56 the 
Keverend ,Mr. Higgs,, a worthy ■clergyman, of .Bebroogurh, obtained a 
considerable influence over them, and was wont, it is said, to pay annual 
visits to their hamlets under . the escort of their ■ young men. ( ^) He 
also settled some Abor immigrants near Debroogurh. It would perhaps" 
be now a desirable thing to procure and educate some Padam youths 
who might hereafter become missionaries of civilisation and of higher 
tilings to their iineoiith brethren in the hills. .The Abors, however, still 
want their Cleveland. 


(1) Judicial Proceedings, 21st February 1856, No. 123, 
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CHAPTER ¥11. 


THE MISHMIS. 

Abors eastward lie' the- varions tribes of Mislimis. 

Local distribution of the Misiimi Tribes. ^ 

that the whole or the hills which 

close the north-east corner of the Assam Valley are ocenpied by these 
tribes. Prom the Dibong to the Digaru, in the ranges to the north 
of Sadiya^ are to be found the Chulkatta or erop-hair/'’ the most 
dangerous of all the Mishmi clans, who derive their cognomen from 
their fashion of cutting the hair square across the forehead. Prom 
the Digaru river westward, and on both sides of the Brahmaputra, 
reaebiug up the frontier of Thibet on the north, and as far as the 
Nemlang river on the south, are various other sects of Mislimis known 
as the Tain, Mezho, and Maro clans. Dalton gives their babitat as 
96^’ to 97° 30' E. Long., 27^ 40' to ^8° 40' N. Lat. The Mishmis to 
the west of the Du river, an affluent of the Brahmaputra abqve the 
Brahmakund, trade with the British possessions, and are in the habit 
of constant intercourse with us ; these are the Tain or Digaru. 

The tribes to the north-east of the Du trade only with Thibet ; 
these are the Mezho or Miza Mishmis. The Maro are those to the 
south of the Brahmaputra whose settlements are scattered and mixed up 
with Khampti* and Singpho villages. 

The first mention of the Mishmis in the Bengal records dates 

from(^) 182-5, when Lieutenant 
Burlton, in exploring the upper 
course of the Brahmaputra beyond the Noha Diliing, reported that the 
Mishmali Hills were occupied by tribes who were very averse to 
receive strangers.’’^ In 1827 Lieutenant Wilcox succeeded in persuading 
the Tain Mishmis to pass him through their villages on to the country 
of the Mezhos. He found that there were then three Chiefs (brothers) 


Early visits to tlie Mishmi country. 


^ These facts have, for the sahe of convenience, been taken from “ Balton^s 
Ethnology.” but a full account of the habitat of the Mishmis, so far at least as it was 
known to early explorers, will be found in XXIII. of the published Selections from the 
Bengal Eecords, and in Volume XVII. of ^ the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Eesearehes. A 
report by the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore in 1861 places the Mezho-Misliniis in 
“ the hilly tract east and north between the Wapah Bhoom and the Dillipani, a tributary 
of the Brahmaputra, over an area of 800 sctuare miles, and numbering 12,000 souls j the 
Digarus are put between the Dillipani and Digaru river, over 200 square miles, and 
liunxbering 6,000 souls ; the Cliulkattas, between the Digaru and Senserepani, over 200 
square miles, and numbering 5,000 souls.” This information is, however, by no means 
certain to be correct. 


(^) Secret Proceedings, 29th April 1825, No, 2. 
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riiliBg over the Tains, by name,. Krisong, Ghalum, and Khosha. Of 
the Slezhos, one Chief, called Ending, gave a certain amount of assist- 
ance' to the travellers; but the principal Chief, Jingsha, would not re- 
ceive them, and they only escaped from a treacherous attack by a 
hasty retreat overnight. They succeeded in penetrating the point 
where the Brahmaputra in its hill course, after flowing nearly due south 
from Thibet, suddenlj- changes its course and flows in a westerly 
direction/'^ 


In October 1836(^) 
Dr. Griffith’s account. 


Dr. 


Griffiths paid a visit to the Mishmi 
Hills ; he only succeeded in pene- 
trating to the village of Ghalum on 
the Lohit, and though he was kindly received by the Tains, they ab- 
solutely refused to pass him on to the Mezo-Mishmi country, stating 
as their reason that, Just before his visit, the Mezhos, aided by a force of 
seventy Lamas, had invaded their country and done much damage. He 
found that the Singphos, and especially the Diiifa Gam, had consider- 
able influence over the Tains. They were most anxious to come to 
Sadiya to trade. The Mezhos, Dr. Griffiths thought, to be descended 
from the crop-haired Mishmis of the Debong, but, like the Tains, they 
preserve their hair. The Tain population he estimated at 460 only in 
the seven villages he saw near the Lohit. Ghalum, Khosha, and 
Prinsoog were now the principal Chiefs. With the Chulkattas it was 
said both the other tribes were at constant war. 

In 1845 Lieutenant Rowlatt penetrated to the Du, and up that 
river in a northerly direction to the village of Tuppang, where he met 
Thibetans.'^ 

Early in 1848 (^) Government received intelligence of the murder, 

, , , . ' . by Mezho Mishmis belonging to 

Murder of a wandermg ascetic. j m ^ 

Jmgsha s and other vuiages, or a 

faMr, Permanund Aeharjya, who had tried to make his way from Assam 

to Thibet. Rewards were proclaimed among the neighbouring tribes 

for the apprehension of the murderers, and it was afterwards reported, 

or rumoured, that the Lamas or Thibetans had punished the guilty 

persons, but no reward has ever been claimed on this account. 

In 1851 M. Kriek, a Ereneh missionary, made his first Journey 

into these hills under the guidance 

Murder of French missionaries by Mezho ^ Khampti Chief of Sadiya, 

the Choukeng Gohain. Avoiding 
Jingsha'^s village, he reached in safety the Thibetan Settlement of 
Oualong, wliere he was well received. Beyond that village, as far as 
Sommen, he found extensive cultivation and a well-peopled tract along 
the open valley of the Upper Brahmaputra. On his return he stopped at ? 


* Dalton in loco. Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1845. 


(1) Political Proceedings, 6tli March 1837, No. 67. 

(^) Political Proceedings, 18th February 1848, Nos. 122-125. 
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Jiiig’slia'^s %dl]age^ where he would have fared but badly Lad it not 
been, for his medical skill. In 1854 he returned to the hills with 
a colleague;, M. Bourri^ and^ under the escort of the Tain Chief 
Khosha;, was 
followed across 


broiisrht safely through to Thibet. 


Eden’s expedition into tlie Mils. 


He-.; was^":'"however^''' 
the border of that territory by a Mezho Chief of the 
Menoiig claii^ named Kai-ea-sha^ who murdered both the missionaries 
and carried off their property and servant in utter disregard of the 
Thibetan authorities of Eima^ a small post near which the travellers 
had encamped. The news reached Assam in November. It seemed 
almost hopeless to attempt to punish the murderers. But ]>oth the local 
ofiicers and Government felt that^ if possible;, something in the way 
of retribution should at least be attempted. Lord Dalhousie;, moreover, 
was not the man to trifle with such a matter. The neighbouring 
Mislimis, who appreciated our bazars and dreaded their closure, under- 
took to assist the passage of any avenging force, and their offer was 

accepted. In the end of Febrnaiy 
1855- a small party of twenty Assam 
Light Infantry, with forty Khampti volunteers and a few hill porters, 
marched from Sadiya under the command of Lieutenant Eden. For 
eight days this little band pressed on by forced marches, swinging 
across dangerous torrents on bridges of single canes, climbing for hours 
at a time without water and in bitter cold, till in the grey dawn of a 
misty morning Kai-ee-sha was surprised and captured in hiS|.village 
on 'the Du, his elder sons slain in open fight, his people dispersed, 
and the murdered Frenchmen to the full avenged. Such an exploit 
did not fail to astonish and awe the tribes around. Kai-ee-sha was 
hanged at Debroogurh, but not before he had in prison killed two of 
the guards appointed to watch him. A son of his named Krosho, 
who had, owing to his youth, escaped the fate of his brothers, 
was present, a peaceful purchaser, at the Sadiya fair of January 
".T:871.''. ■ 


The Tain Mishmis are keen traders, and they appreciate so highly 

Good behavioar o£ Tam Mishmis. advantages of oiu’ markets that 

they never give any trouble to the 
authorities of Luckimpore. That they have inter- tribal feuds with the 
Mezlios has been already noted ; but they suffer most from the ferocity 
of the Chiilkattas, who have also been to us most unpleasant neighbours, 
and to whom the narrative must now refer. 


Between Sadiya and the hills inhabited 
Troublesome character of the Chulkattas. f j 


or 


by these savages, lie 
thirty miles of dense 
the 'paths 

used by the hillmen wdien frequenting the markets of the plains. 
The Chulkattas were wont ' to , take advantage of these routes to sur- 
prise frontier villages and travellers and carry off captives. In April 
1855 they took away three servants of Lieutenant Eden^s. When the 
hue and cry was raised, the Bomju Abors sent in to offer their aid to 
intercept the raiders, but the message was received too late to be of 


forest through which run 
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any practical good, (^) Some information was^ however^ at this time 
gathered about these Mishmis from the other tribes. There were^ it 
appeared^ at least four elans of Chuikattas known as Apelong^, AhompO;, 
Kossa Mega^ and Goroi Meehai. The offenders in the present* case 
were Apdongs^ who had acted apparently without any concert with 
the rest;, for the Nossa Mega people as well as the Alundi section of the 
Tains gave information against the Apelongs, and the former eventually 
succeeded in recovering the captives for us. These savages thus seem 
to be more under the influence of inter-tribal jealousy than bound 
together by any eommoa bond of union. It is right to mention^ 
however, that some pressure was no doubt brought to bear upon the 
whole of the elans in this instance by our closing all the paths leading 
to our markets, save two adapted only to the convenience of notoriously 
friendly clans. 

Towards the close of the same year the Apelongs made a sudden 
attack upon a village near Sadiya, killing two and capturing others of 
the inhabitants. Again friendly Mishmis undertook the task of 
recovering the captives and, curiously enough, of punishing the aggres- 
sors. In January 1857 a third daring foray was made by the Apelongs 
who cut up a village within earshot of the sepoy guard at Sadiya. Fear 
or carelessness prevented the sepoys from making any attempt at 
rescue or pursuit. Measures were upon this concerted for a punitory 
expedition, but the Sepoy Mutiny broke out in Upper India, and all such 
petty matters were put on one side for a time. The last raid was 
instigated, it was reported, by relatives of Kai-ee-sha. 

In October 1857, (^) the Chuikattas again sacked an outlying home- 
stead, and in the month following they massacred the women and 
children of a village belonging to the Khampti Chief, Choiikeng Gohain, 
while the male inhabitants were absent with the Assistant Commissioner 
establishing outposts to check these very Mishmi raids. The excuse 
which they took the trouble to put forward for this atrocity was that 
some of their elan had died of cholera when visiting the Gohain. 
This outrage roused the spirit of the Khampti villagers in their own 
defence. They armed, and shortly afterwards drove back with loss a 
body of Chuikattas whom they detected stealing down upon their 
settlements. 


In 1861, and again in 1866, these Mishmis attacked Choukeiig 

Defence of the Khampti villages. Gohain^s village on the Koondil and 

though beaten off with loss, yet did 
some damage. The Khamptis had by this time received arms from 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, lOth January 1856, Nos. 244-46. 
Judicial Proceedings, 21st February 1856, Nos. 123-25. 
Judicial Proceedings, 17tli April 1856, Nos, 168-60. 

(®) Judicial Proceedings, 16th July 1857, Nos. 168-72, 
Judicial Proceedings, 10th September 1857, Nos. 120-23, 
Judicial Proceedings, 31st December 1857, Nos. 183-84. 
Judicial Proceedings, 25th February 1858, Nos. 351-60. 
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G-overiiaieiit^ and proved as a rule: quite .able to defend .tbeir own. The 
frequency of these Chulkatta , raids,/ which . threatened the prosperity 
of the settlements round Sadija^ induced the local authorities to inquire 
whether an extension ' of Khampti . colonies would' not form a sereea 
round that important frontier post,(^) .Further supplies of arms were 
accordingly promised^ and a monthly payment' of one rupee was guaraii'- 
teed to each Khampti who accepted arms and took up a site for ciiiti¥a« 
tion to the north of the Brahmaputra. This frontier militia proved a 
success. A strong colony occupied a position towards the Dikrang^ and 
the Chulkattas have not since attempted to give trouble. 

In March 1S68 Kalood/a Chiilkatta Chief, came to visit the Deputy 

Submission of a Ghnlkatta Cliief. Commissioner y Luekimpore. He 

’Was taxed with the numerous raids 
committed by his tribe since 1841, but with cool effrontery denied 
them all. He(-) said that he was at feud with the Tains and his other 
neighbours, and was anxious to settle under our protection in the 
valleys of the Dikrang, Kooiidil, and Diphoo, two days^ march from 
Sadiya. After some discussion he was allowed sites for his people at 
Habba in the Koondil Valley, where he would be fairly under supervi- 
sion, and he undertook forthwith to bring down 200 houses of his clan 
to this place. 


In February 1872 the Chulkattas visited the Sadiya fair 4 rin large 
„ ^ , numbers bringing India-rnJbber, 

a er even s. wax, and skins for sale. They be- 

haved well, but on their way home murdered a worn-out Naga slave 
of their own, wdiom they had hoped to dispose, of at the fair and did 
not think worth taking back when they failed to sell him. The enquiries 
consequent upon this led to the discovery of the fact that an extensive 
system of slave dealing prevails among the hill tribes, in which the 
Singphos are understood to take an active share. The Tains (or, as 
they are now generally called, Digaru) and Chulkattas, have given no 
serious trouble of late years. Occasional offences by individual member 
of the clan must of course be expected j but the Chiefs as a rule do 
their best to maintain order and assist in the apprehension of criminals. 
During the cold season of 1878-79 some Mishmis of the Bibegia clan 
committed two small raids into the plains during the cold season, killing, 
in one instance, two Assamese of the village of Potia Pathar, and in 
the second killing two lOiamptis and carrying off four others, whom 
they found cutting rubber in the country twenty miles beyond Sadiya. 
The captives were afterwards ransomed by their friends. The reason 
alleged for the murder of the Assamese was an old feud dating from 
1865, when the Mishmis stated that some of tlieir people had been 
killed by British subjects, and in the other case it was stated that the 
Khamptis had on some previous occasion killed some of their people; 


{^) Political Proceedings, February 1866, Nos. 11-15. 
Political Proceedings, July 1866, Nos. 45-49. 

(®) Political Proceedings, May 1868, Nos. 56-57. 





but the Deputy Commissioner thought that plunder was, quite as miieh 
the object of these outrages. ■. . The raiders were promptly pursued by 
the Frontier Police^ with some men from the military guard at Sadiya^ 
as far as Jeriiidamukh^ where the ■ dead 'bodies of ' their; victims were 
^foiind^ ^but the murderers were not' overtaken. , , ■ 

The advance of ■.'our frontier, , outposts to Nizamghat and 
Bishemnagar^ and the opening of a patrol-path between them^ wilb it is 
liopeib, put a stop to\ such- marauding expeditions for the f uture, or at 
least will afford greater facilities for promptly punishing the offenders. 

In ISSO Kaladoi/ oiie.-.of the. lead.mg Chiefs of the Ghiilkattas^ 
formally professed allegiance' at .the ^ Sac%a fair. ■ Fighting between 
the Diganis and the Thibetans in the mterior hills was reported during 
the c?o.M woather of 1879-80. - 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


„ .GENEEAL EETIIW OE POLICY ON .THE .-SFB.HIMALATxlN BOEME. 

We have seen that as regards, those tribes who had long establishecl 
claims upon the plains^ the policy of Government has been one of fair 
and equitable dealing. While maintaming a force strong enough to 
punish any wanton aggression^ it has refrained from creating unnecessary 
foes^ and has scrupulously made good to the hillmen all that they 
appeared fairly entitled to claim. We have^ however^ made them, 
clearly to know that the payment of their dues is eontingent on their 
good behavioiiiq and that the strong arm of British power is for ever 
interposed between them and the ryots they once oppressed. At 
the same time we have welcomed them as cultivators in the plains^ and 
we have seen whole communities of border bandits settle down into 
peaceful tillers of the soil. Not a trace of a policy of extermination 
and repression^''^^ can be found by any one who takes the trouble to 
enquire into the facts. The sound sense on which these arrangements 
are based is stamped^ moreover, with the seal of success. Kamloop 
and Durrung for long years were as undisturbed as the 24-Pergun*- 
nahs. It is true that while these pages are passing through the press 
the Abas have, after nearly half a century of good behaviour, broken 
out into open hostilities, but it will probably be found that for this there 
has been some special irritant cause which might with care have been 
avoided. Sir George CampbelFs wise instructions may perhaps have 
been forgotten. Both Akas and Duphlas may generally be trusted to 
behave properly, so long as tbeir posa is paid and they are not unduly 
interfered with by Forest regulations Nor is the ease much altered 
wdien we come to the wilder tribes living near. Liickhimpore. 
Even as regards the Abors, a fierce and uncouth race with whom 
we have been brought into sharp conflict, there is little to criticise 
in the policy pursued. It is the work of time to make such savages 
understand a policy of conciliation, and the time has hitherto 
been short. In dealing with them the first necessity is to ensure 
that they should not despise us. Hence the punishment for any 
oiitra.ge must be, and iisualiy has been, summary and S(3vere. But our 
aim as a whole has been conciliatory. Some are disposed to scoff at the 
concomita.nts of this policy, and to deride the Government for endea- 
vouring to conceal wdiat these critics call a weak system of bribery 
under tlie name and pretence of payments for police service. Now, it 


The general eliarges of. tins character which unfortunately found elo«|ueiit expres- 
sion in the Political Dissertation, prefixed to Hunter’s Ooinpamtive Dictionary of Non- 
Aryan Languages, were oniciiilly refuted by the Government of Bengal in 1^09." 
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will be remembered that tbe payments to the Abors at any rate are not 
money payments to the Chiefs^, but payments in kind to the whole com- 
munity. *'lTliere the constitution of a tribe is patriarchal or aristocratic, 
payments to the Chiefs suffice. There is no difference in principle, 
but the variation in the expression shows what the principle really is. 
It may be, and no doubt is, true that with the sums or for the sums so 
paid no organized Police Establishment is kept up by the Abors. It 
was never expected that they would appoint constables in red turbans 
and locate them in well found station-houses. It was simply intended 
that they would adopt their own rude means of securing a quiet 
frontier, and would take such steps as were in their Judgment necessary, 
and in accordance with their tribal organization, to prevent the evil dis- 
posed among them from doing any act which, in conformity with 
the understanding under which the payment is made, they are bound to 
prevent. As a matter of fact, ive have evidence from the mouths of 
the Abors themselves that the desired effect was produced in the very 
first year of the agreements, and an attack on Sadiya proposed by some 
tidbes was prevented by the rest. The following passages from a Bengal 
Eaport shew how the policy of thus dealing with these tribes was ex- 
plained by Government in 1865 : 

' The essential difference between ^ black maiP. and the annual:', 
allow-anees paid to the Abors is this : that in the one case the forbear- 
ance of f'the savage tribe is made by them eonditional on payment of the 
stipulated allowance, and in the other the payment of the allowance is 
made by us conditional on the good conduct of the tribe. The one is 
initiated in an aggressive spirit, the other in a spirit of conciliation. 

It is an arrangement of' this kind which vras made in the last 
century with the aborigines of the Rajmehal Hills, who had previously 
been the terror of the surrounding country, whom successive military 
expeditions had failed to subdue, but who, under the operation of an 
annual payment eonditional on good conduct, have remained perfectly 
quiet and peaceable ever since. It is true that the amount of the allow- 
ance paid to the Eajmehal Hill Chiefs is considerably greater than the 
value of the presents made to the Abors, but the principle is the same 
and is as certain to be efficacious in one case as it is in the other, pro- 
vided the aUbwance be sufficient to compensate the tribe in their own 
estimation for the advantage they might gain by the occasional plunder 
of a^border village— an advantage which they well know is materially 
qualified by the risk of reprisals. 

very desirable that the younger men of the tribe should be 
induced, if possible, to take service in the police, and that the hill tribes 
gmierally should be employed in this manner, for after a certain degree 
of tmining and education, not only are they by their physique better 
qualified than the people of the plains for most of the duties required ' 
of the police in frontier districts, but tbeir employment sets free the 
labour of others accustomed to industrial occupations. 

^"What k of the utmost importance in dealing with uncivilized 
tribes is patience. No one supposes that their civilization is to be , 
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effected ia.a' lew jears^.' andaio 'one expects'tliat m;eiideaA"Ottrfi3.g;'' to:'coB-:^ 
eiliate them the Goverament will not meet with ^occasional'; disappoint* 
mentybiit the policy is none the lessen this account somid and' iiitelii- 
"giWe/"'.' 

' . With . the. majority of the Mishmi - tribes ■ we have had ' none but 
casual trading intercourse. They are too remote to interest us directly^ 
and they do not in any way molest us. The Chiilkattas have of late 
years been coming down more freely to the Sadiya markets, and seem 
disposed to maintain" .more friendly relations. They still require^ how- 
ever, to be ve.ry. closely.' watched.' . 

It is not open to us on the Abor frontier to have recourse to the 
policy of permanent occupation and direct management, which we shall 
iind successfully carried out in the Naga, Garrow, Cossyah, Jyiiteeah, 
and Chittagong Hill Tracts. To annex the Abor Hills wmuld only 
bring us into contact with tribes still wilder and less known, nor should 
we find a resting place for the foot of annexation till we planted it on 
the plateau of High x\sia ; perhaps not even then. 

Our immediate border w^e might do much to secure by running 
roads along the river lines into the interior, but the cost would be 
enormous, and \vhile there is such a demand for communications within 
our settled districts, w^e should not be warranted in carrying even one 
such cul-de-sac into the Abor or Mishmi Hills. 

9 ■ 

I have said enough to show that on this frontier the pfi^licy 
has been from the beginning not a policy of coercion and contemptuous 
devastation,^^ as it has sometimes been erroneously described, but a firm 
and kindly policy of defence and conciliation. 

In l^S7S-73 the Statute 32 and 33 Vie,, Cap. 3, which gives a powder 

of summarv legislation for backward 

The Inner Line Eegulation. tracts to the Executive Government 

was extended to Assam, 

The first use of the power of summary legislation given by that 
Act was to pass a regulation for the frontier districts. 

It had been found that there was pressing necessity of bringing 
under more stringent control the commercial relations of our own sub- 
jects wdth the frontier tribes living on the borders of our jurisdietion. 
In Luckimpore specially the operations of speculators in eaoutehoue 
had led to serious complications, not only interfering with the revenue 
derived by Government from the India-rubber forests in the plains 
beyond the line of our ' settled .mehals, but threatening disturbances 
with the hill tribes beyond. The ■ spread of tea gardens outside our 
fiscal limits had already involved the Government in many difficult 
questions with the'. hillmen, and' OB the whole the Government came to 
^ the conclusion that it was . necessary, to take special powers and lay down 
special rules. 

Accordingly a regulation was drawn up by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and approved by the Governor General in Council, to give effect to this 
" policy. This regulation gives power to the Lieutenant-Governor to 
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preseribe a line, to be ealled ^^the inner line/^ in eaeli or any of tlie 
districts affected, beyond wbieli no British subject of ecudain elasscB or 
foreign residents can pass without a license. The pass or license, when 
gi\^en, may be subject to such conditions as may appear necessary. And 
rules are laid down regarding trade, the possession of land beyond the 
line, and other matters, which give the executive Goveninient an 
effective control. The regulation also provides for the preservation of 
elephants, and aatiiorizes Government to lay down rules for their capture* 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE KHAMPTI CLANS OP SADITA. 

Mention has been already made of the Khamptis of Sadiya, and 

Early history of the Assam Khamptis. 

tribe, they may rairiy claim a more 
detailed notice on account of the important part they have played in 
frontier history. The Khamptis were originally immigrants from Bor- 
Khampti, the mountainous region which interposes between the eastern 
extremity of Assam and the valley of the Irrawaddy. They are of 
Shan descent and adhere to the Buddhist religion.^ When they first 
came to Assam they settled on the Tengapani, but in 1794, daring the 
troubled reign of Gour Sing, probably in consequence of pressure from 
the then invading Singphos, they crossed the Brahmaputra, ousted the 
Khawa Gohain, or Assamese Governor, of Sadiya, the Khampti Chief 
usurping his titles and dignity, and reduced the Assamese ryots to a 
position of subservience if not of actual slavery. The Gowhat|jy Gov- 
ernment was compelled to acquiesce in the arrangement, and, after ^the 
annexation, the British Government found the Sadiya tract entirely 
under Khampti management. 

Mr. Scott, the Governor GeneraFs Agent, recognized the Khampti 

Their official recognition by Mr. Scott, ‘‘ Chousahm Sadiya Khawa 

Gonain as the local oiiieer or the 
Assam Government, permitted him to collect the poll tax of the 
Assamese of the district, and entered into arrangements under which, 
the Khawa Gohain, instead of himself paying taxes, undertook to 
maintain a contingent of 200 men, to be armed bj^ the British Govern- 
ment, In 1824 the Khamptis rendered such material aid in the cam- 
paign against the Singphos, that Mr. Scott was led to urge upon Gov- 
ernment that in any arrangement made for handing over Upper Assam, 
to a Native prince, the country inhabited by the Khamptis should, with 
that of the Muttucks, be kept apart. 

The relations which subsisted between the Sadiya Khamptis and 
their brethren in Bor-Khampti led, however, at times to much uneasiness 
and doubts as to the loyalty of the former. In 1830, for instance, a 
body of Singphos and Bor-Khamptis invaded the tract south of the 
Brahmaputra, but were dispersed by troops under Captain Neu£ville.(^) 

^ Pemberton, page 70. See accounts of visits to Bor-Khampti by IViisoa and Burlton 
in XXIII. of the Bengal Selections. See also Dalton In loco. 


(^) Political Proceedings, dated 7tli May 1830, Nos. 7-8. 
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The current rumour in Assam at the time was that the Khawa Gohain 
was in league with these, though the local officers discredited the report. 
It certainly appeared to be the interest o£ that Chief to cultivate 
our friendship^ but it is impossible to trust absolutely to a priori argu- 
ment of that Ivind where semi-savages are concerned. 

Ill May 1835, a fresh immigration of 330 Moonglary Khamptis took 

^ « Tri x* place. They came wishing to settle 

Continued immigration of Khamptis. Govenimont, and 

asking for arms and exemption from taxes for 10 years. They were 
refused fire-arms, but w^'ere told that they would be allowed to live free 
from all dues for three years. The Government seems at this period to 
have been much impressed with the advisability of inducing colonists to 
take up land at the head of the Assain Valley, provided that their doing 
so did not interfere with the area reserved for tea cultivation. (^) What 
was wanted was a cheap and effective barrier against future invasion 
from Burma, the dread of which long continued to trouble the Govern- 
ment and explains much of the policy in regard to Up])er Assam, 
Manipur, and this frontier generally. 

It was unfortunate that just about this time the arrogance of 

^ T-i X- • r Chovvrangfat ^^adiya Khawa. Gohain 

Deposition of the Khampti Chief. ... ^ f* ii ■ i i i* t 

^ (the son ot the man we had louiui 

in offic<^ who died early in 1S35) compelled the Government to remove 

the^Khamptis from the position of pre-eminence wliich tliey had hitherto 

occupied, and whicli had doubtless acted as an attraction to their tribe 

in Bor-Khampti. A dispute had arisen between the Khawa Gohain and 

the Bor Senapati, or Chief of the Muttucks, in regard to a tract of 

land called Chukowa, on the south of the Brahmaputra. The British 

officer in charge of Sadiya, to prevent collision, attached the land, and 

ordered both parties to refer their claims for liis consitlera.iiou. The 

Khawa Gohain in defiance of this order took fondblc possession, and 

treated all remonstrances with open contempt* The Governor (hmeraTs 

Agent was compelled, in vindication of his authority, to order first i.ho 

sus|)ension, and thereafter the removal of the Khampti Chief from the 

post of Kha\va Gohain, which had indeed come to be looke<l u]>on by his 

tribe less as a dignity conferred or ratified by our Government, than as 

an inherent attribute of their Chief as a tiibutaiy ])ower. If any proper 

control was to be maintained over the Sadiya tribes, the authority of 

Government certainly needed at this time to be re-assertod. The 

Khawa Gohain was therefore removed to a station down the rivm* out eff 

the reach of temptation to intrigue, and his post was alxdished, 

the duties being made over to the British officer staiioiuMl at 

Sadiya in charge of the troops, who was to collect the capitation tax 

from those eultivators who paid it, and to administer justiet^ io 

the Assamese either directly or by a pimchayet. As regards ini erual 

management, the Singphos and Khamptis were left to tludr own Chloh. 


(1) Political Frocoedings, dated let June 1835, Kos. 4-5. 
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No change was made in tlieir relations to Govenimeiit, and no taxation 
was ill fact ever imposed on them. The British officer in charge was^, 
as far as they were concerned, left to interpose or mediate only in 
serious cases or where members of different tribes were parties to the 
dispute, (^) 


At first the minor Khampti Chiefs seemed satisfied with these 
arrangements. They did certainly good service immediately afterwards 

The Khampti insurrection. against the Singphos-so good 

indeed that the Government rather 
rashly rewarded them by permitting the ex-Khawa Gohain to return 
to Sadiya in a private capacity to live among them.(^) They were not, 
however, reall}?' content. They had lost their profitable position of 
control over the Assamese. Their slaves had been released. They 
knew that proposals for bringing them unde'r regular assessment had 
been more than once mooted. (^) Many incentives to revolt were 
secretly rankling in their minds. In ls37, the local officers were 
warned that the ex-Khawa Gohain was intriguing to form a combin- 
ation of tribes to attack Sadiya, but no tangible proof was obtained, 
and the warning was disregarded. (^) 


At length in January 1839, the long meditated plot developed 
itself in action. (^) On the evening of the 19th of January, Colonel 
White, the officer in command at Sadiya, had held a durbar at which 
the Khampti Chiefs attended, to all appearances as friendly afid loyal 
as they had hitherto outwardly shown themselves. That very night, 
a body of 500 Khamptis under their Sadiya Chiefs advanced apoii 
the post from four different directions, surprised the sentries, and 
made for ’ Colonel White’s quarters and the sepoy lines, firing the 
station as they rushed through. The surprise was complete, and their 
enterprise was fatally successful. Colonel White was butchered, eighty 
others were killed or wounded, and all the lines but two were burnt 
to the ground. 

Had the Khampti Chiefs now shown resolution equal to their 
skill in combination, they might have done serious damage to our 
position on this frontier. As it was, their hearts failed them after 
the capture of Sadiya. They retreated with all their adherents with- 
out waiting for attack, and deserting their villages took refuge with 
their leaders, the Tao and Captain Gohains, among the Dibong 
Mislimis. A rising among the Khamptis south of the Brahmaputra was 

(^) Political Proceedings, dated 13th March 1835, Nos. 1-8- 

(®) Political Proceedings, dated 24th November 1835, No. 11. 

{^) Political Proceedings, dated 9th February 1836, Nos. 2-3. 

{*) Political Proceedings, dated 16th May 1837, No. 12. 

(^) Political Proceedings, dated 20th February 1839, Nos. 105-10. 

Political Proceedings, dated 27fch February 1839, Nos. 159-63. 

Political Proceedings, dated 6th March 1839, Nos. 119-23. 

Political Proceedings, dated 20th March 1839, Nos. 31-32. 

Political Proceedings, dated 3rd April 1839, Nos. 116-18. 

Political Proceedings, dated 10th April 1839, Nos. 160-61. 

Political Proceedings, dated 10th July 1839, Nos. 61-62. 
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put down, by tbe troops. The Singphos> Muttuebs^ and Abors at once 
offered their aid in punishing the insurgents. The Khamptis had no 
friends among those they had so long oppressed. Treachery too was 
soon at work in their ranks. One Chiefs the Choiikiog Gohainj came . 
in and surrendered^ and then led a party of troops into the hills who 
drove the Tao and his followers from their Mishmi refuge. This 
defeat of the rebels set free a number of Mooluck Khamptis^ 200 in 
all, wdio had been compelled by the Tao to follow him into the bills 
after he bad murdered their Chief for refusing to join in the attack 
on Sadiya. Soon after, about 900 Khamptis laid down their arms and 
were removed from Sadiya to sites in Luekimpore lower down the 
river. (^) In the cold weather of 1839-40 a second and a third expedi- 
tion into the Mishmi hills again and again dispersed those who still 
remained in arms. But it was not till December 1843 that tbe rem- 
nant came in and submitted. These were settled above Sadiya to form 
a screen between the Assamese and the Misbmis. 

(^)In 1844 the position of the Khamptis in Assam was this : one 
body bad been settled at Choonpoovah above Sadiya under the (kiptain 
Gobain, cousin of the late Khawa Gobain. The few Moonglair 
^ Tri i.- Cl x.t ’ X Khamptis formerly on the Tengapani 

Dispersion of tho Khamiiti Settlement. f , i 

/ were located near baikw^a to the 

south of the Brahmaputra. A third party under (.Ihowtang Gcdiain 
w^ere settled at Damadji, while a fourth was p]a<;ed under Bhodia, 
son of the late Khawa Gohain, to the west of Luc^kiinporo. By this 
dispersion they were effectually prevented from doing any further 
mischief. They ceased from that time to be of any political import- 
ance,*^' 


JSrahma-jmtrii, 


Narainpore. 

Bungfangf. 

Uickrong. 

Dhainage, 

Sadija. 



^ All tlio information that tbo Deputy Commissioner of Luekimpore could ^ivo 
regarding them in 1871 is contained in the following exi<racfc from a report of his dated 
9th May of that year 

• 8. The the year 1839, owing to tlu^ir Tnis])cdiavionr, the Khamjdis 

. wore' removed IVum tlio villages of 'I'oiiiKa- 
Itoek and Sadiya, wl.ore 
Bogyarah. they had till then resided, and were sent to 

Narainpore in North Luekimpore, Maijnin, 
Mckrong^* Sykhowali Dehroogurh. 8ince Hum p<‘rsous htm) 

nhamage, Ueraek. * Come down from time to time from the Bor- 

Makoom. Kharapti country and settled iu the vdlagf^s 

KKiopani settlements marginally given. 

• Tengapaiii. '-J'ho ]>opula.tion of these settlements m 

Dchiug. ^ estimated to bo 3,930 souls, of whicdi J,870 

estimated to be male, 930 female adults, 
' * and 1,130 children of both sexes. Besides, 

there four khels known as Monglong, Panangpan, Cliamangihee, and i\ta,noho, who 
live with the Singrdios, and have the same relations with Government as the Singnhos 
They number, it is estimated, 400 souls, 130 being male and 150 female adults, and 
120 chihlren of both sexes. 

. The Khamptis have also taken to agricultural pursuits to some littdo extent 
The settlers at Sadiya, Derack, Nidopani, Tongapaui, Deliing, M.orowa,|)ani, and 
Kopahatoli do not pay any revenue, the rest pay reknme, and are much on the same 
footing as the othei' ryots of the plains. 


Brahmaputra, 

Bopryarah. 

Scssce. 

Mankatta. 

Choykhovvali. 

Beraek. 

Makoom. 

Joypoiu 

Kidopani. 

Ten^apani. 

Dchiug’, 

Morovvapani. 

Kopahatoli. 


(‘) Political Proceedings, dated 2eth December ISaO, No, 67. 
{=) Political Proceedings, dated 20tli January 18 i4, No. Cl. 
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CHAPTEE X. 


f HE SmePHOS OF SABI YA. 

0£ the SingpTios we possess an admiml3le account from the pen 
_ , of Colonel Han nay. whose know- 

Harxnay’s account of the Smgphos. NorthlEastem Frontier 

and of Burma was singularly extensive. In giving a general sum- 
mary of the origin of this people, I cannot do better than follow him^ 
turning to the records for their later history. He considers the Sing- 
phos to be identical in race with the Kakiis or Kakhyens of Burina;, 
whose chief habitat was on the great eastern branch of the Irrawaddy. 
They extended nearly as far south as N. lat. 24®, while touching on 
the north and east the borders of China in lat. 27® 30'. With the 
break-up of the Northern Shan kingdom, the Kakhyens entered on a 
career of aggression and conquest, which practically placed in their 
bands the whole country lying between Upper Assam and Bhamo. 

Sucb is the account of the origin of this people put forward by 
the best critics ; but the Singphos'^ of Assam Avill by no means aBow 
themselves to be classed as Kakus or Kakhyens, though they do in fact 
call their eastern and southern brethern by that name, and maintain 
the same family titles and divisions of clans as prevail among the 
more remote tribes. The following are the designations of the princi- 
pal clans:— (1) Tesan, (2) Mirip, (3) Lopliee, (4) Lutong, zi\d 
(5) Mayrung Each elan has a Kaku and a Singpho branch. Besides 
these there is a clan of Lattora Kakus called Lessee, on the east of 
Assam, who originally came direct from the Chinese frontier. 

The different members and branches of Singpho (^) elans and families 
are thus distinguished : — is the affix indicating the elder braneb 
or member of a family ; Noting^ the second ;t the third ; Tlm^ the 
fourth; Tmig, the fifth, &e. We have thus Beesa Gam, the head of 
that clan; Kingroo La, the third branch of the Ningroo family; and 
soon. In Assam (with the exception of the Pisi Gam, Kudjoo, and 
Jagoon, who appear to be distinct families, and Tang Jang Tung of 
the Mayrung elan), the whole of the resident Singphos are of the 
Tesan division. They are sub-divided into three clans, called Tenghai, 

^ Singpho is merely the Kakhyen for e man.’ 
t Dalton errs apparently in making La = the second. 


(^) Political Proceedings, dated 12th Jane 18B7, No. 64. 

General Proceedings, dated 29th March 1848, No. 25, and 19th July 1848, No. 29. 
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Mayho, and Nimbrong, and including the elder branchy comprise the 
following heads of families : — 


Tenghai, 

Sbiro. 

Ningeoop. 

Poongeen. 

Kumchang. 

Tsanla. 

Kottali. 

Kenah. 

The first 


Mayho. 
Gakhen. 
Latao. 
Ningroo. 
Seeong*. 
Tsoopkonk. 
Dufta. 


Nimbrong. 

Beesa. 


4 

(Elder branch in 
Hookong, from 
whom the others 
separated years 

ago.) 

Imbon. 

Unclooptun Sah. 
Laloung. 


appearance of the 
Their first appearance in Assam. 


First notice of them in our records. 


Singphos in Assam was during the 
troubles following on the Moamariah 
rebellion in the reign of Gourinath 
Sing. They drove out the Ivhamptis from the lowlands under the 
Patkoi hills, and settled themselves on the Tengapani east of Sadiya, 
and on the Upper Booree Dehing, in the tract called Namrup. At first 
they were welcomed as deliverers by the Assamese peasantry, and, under 
their Cliief Gakhen Thu, I’estored order to the country devastated by 
the Moamariahs. But when the Burmese invaded the province in IS 17, 
an era of plunder and misrule supervened, and every ],)etty Chief, who 
could get together a following, pillaged the Assamese on his own 
account? Thousands of Assamese cultivators were carried oft* as slaves ; 
and^the whole of East Assam was well nigh depopulated. 

There are, as has been already stated, no full and auibentic 

accounts of this troublous period in 
the later history of Assjun, and if 
this is true even of the lower and more civilised |H>riions of the 
province, it cannot be expected that there should l>e found in the records 
of Government any information of value regarding the remote and 
savage frontier of Sadiya. The first notice of tlic Singphos as yet 
brought to Hg'ht in our records dates only from 18:^5, wlien it would 
appear that a fresh incursion of the tribe from beyond tlie Pa.tk«>i drcivv 
the attention of the British Government to the fact of their existenee. 

The Burmese had but lahdy be<m 
expelled from Assam. The Khamp- 
tis '-were still in charge of Sadiya. 
The 'Government had not made up 
its mind as to , its future policy in 
Assam. It was unwilling to under- 
take the defence of a tract so remote as Sadiya. It shrank from interfering 
with tribes so uncouth as those of the Patkoi and sub-IIimalayan ranged. 

At this crisis the Singpho bands, numbering in all about 7,500 

Singpho invasion of Sadiya, 182S. ™en-as frontier rumour recikoned 

them — shut up tJie Sadiya Kliawa 
Gohain within his stockades, and attacked the Bor Senapati in his own 
territory. The Khamptis called in the Abors to their aid, and both 


Secret Proceedings, 15th 
No. 12., 

Secret Proceedings, 20th May 
No. 228. 

Secret Proceedings, 27th May 
. No. 62. 


April 1825, 
1825, 
1825, 
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Khamptis and Moamariahs sent praying for British assistance^, recogniz- 
ing thereby the position of Government at that time as arbiter of the 
destinies of Assam. Assistance was given for defensive purposes onlj^ 
strict injunctions being laid down that no advance was to be made into 
the conntiy undeniably held by the Singphos^ and that no offensive 
operations should be attempted against that tribe. 


The political view of the situation. 


The Singphos seem early to have conceived a respect for the British 

arms. Very shortly after the issue 
of the orders above described^ they 
made advances to our local officers^ and negotiations were entered upon 
with the view of inducing them to surrender their Assamese captives, 
and refrain from plundering the Sadiya villages. Enquiries were also 
instituted as to whether they would undertake to hold the passes of the 
Patkoi against the Burmese. The character of their tribal organization, 
not perhaps at that time fully understood, rendered the ultimate success 
of any such negotiations very uncertain. They were not ordinarily, or 
save for combined aggression, a united tribe, but an aggregation of 
independent petty cantons each under its own Chief, and each jealous of 
the other, and quite ready to attack its neighbour, if need were or 
interest prompted. Hence it was almost impossible to deal with them 
as a whole, though it was by no means difficult to attach temporarily 
to our interests any individual Chief who thought he saw some ^advan- 
tage to be gained therefrom. They seem to have had serious fears Jest 
the British should proceed to expel them as they bad driven out the 
Burmese. Considerable tracts of land had been occupied ^ by them and 
were cultivated by slave labour. These they were anxious to retain. 
They also hoped, it was found, that by being on good terms^ with the 
British they would be protected from the Burmese — an expectation which, 
when known, rendered somewhat futile the proposal that they should 
themselves shield Assam from the incursions of that power. The main 
diiiieulty, however, which lay in the way of a permanent understanding 
with the Singphos was the uncompromising attitude taken up by 
Government with regard to the retention by them of captives and 
plunder. 

Early in 1S25 the four chief cantons under Luttora Gam, Lattao 

Gam, Beesa Gam, and l)uffa Gam, 
Submission of four CMefs— Burmese In- j^ade definite advances, and were 

assured of the quiet possession of 
their lands if they would only restore their Assamese slaves and give 
up tlieir Assamese booty. We had good reason at this time to encourage 
their overtures, for the Burmese were expected daily to show themselves 
on the Patkoi, and early news of their advance could come to us only 
through the Singphos. {^) No pains were, however, taken to protect 

Q) Secret Proceedings, lOth June 1825, Nos. 21-28. 

Secret Proceedings, 2nd Sept. 1825, Nos. 16-24. 

Secret Proceedings, 23rd Sept. 1825, Nos. 8-11. 

Secret Proceedings, aoth Sept. 1825, No 14. 
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them from the invaders, and accordingly they with prudent alacrity 
made over their stockades to the Burmese forces, when these did appear, 
and professed to their new allies the most perfect contempt for the far 
away English at Sadiya, though tliey sent at the same time locssagx's to us 
expressive of their anxiety to be rid of the Burmese. In June Captain 
Neufville advanced up the Noa Dehing, and by a series of gallant as- 

^ saults expelled the Burnn^se from 

NeuMle’sExpedition. ^ 

Gams, and eventually from the plains altogether. The Singpho Chiefs, 
doubtful of our intentions, having been unable to resist the temptation of 
taking an active share in the fighting, and mifortunately for them on 
the wrong side, fled to the hills. Their villages were therefore destroyed, 
and S, 000 Assamese captives restored to freedom. Captain Neufville 
after this set himself to pacify the whole low country round Sadiya. But 
first he summoned the Bor Senapati, the Khamptis, and the Miris, to 
aid him in making a progress through the other Singpho villages, in 
order to release all the Assamese slaves that yet remained there. He 
was only partially successful. The Singphos of that clay did no manual 
labour, and as their very subsistence depended on their slaves, they 
made (even the most friendly of them) strenuous exertions to conc(?al 
these useful chattels. His operations resulted, howtnu^r, in the surrender 
of the Beesa Gam and other Chiefs (September KSilo). The Beosa(Tani 
was pdrrmitted to move the site of his village from the pass on the 
Noa Dehing, hitherto occupied by him, to a more accessible place near 
Borliath, on the Booree Dehing. 


In June 1826 Mr. Scott, the Governor GencraPs x\gent, visited 
^ „ ,, . , Sadiya, when sixteen out of twenty- 

eight bingpho Chiets entered into 
engagements with the British Government, agreeing to give up captives 
and assist the British troops in ease of future need, and promising to 
refer disputes to the arbitrament of the local officers. Hostages were 
given for the due fulfilment of these engagements. 

Altogether Captain Neufville had released 6,000 captives, Olio loss 

of this wealth was severely felt by the Singphos ; and to give them 

some equivalent, Mr. Scott proposed to create a trade betwi^m As.sa..m 

and the Upper Irrawaddy, which should pass through their ha.nds. ft 

was settled that the Beesa Gam should have a genera! control over the 

rest of the tribe who had submitted, and that the twelve Chiefs who 

still held out should be warned that if they did not come in within two 

months tlK3y would not be allowed to settle in Assam. It does not 

appear that the idea of opening up a trade across the Patkoi ever came 

T. , . -n^i - 4 . j X to anything, or indeed that any 

Proposals to open up Patkoi trade route. .. / 

active steps were ever taken to 

develop it. Mr. SeotUs hands were full, and his letters evmywlnn’e 

teem with large ideas and^ proposals, that he coi.ild never, himself., have .■ 

hoped to carry out, but which testify to the genius of the man, and 

have lain many of them in , obscurity from that day to this.(^) Pour 

C) Political Proceedings, I4tli Maj 1880, Nos. 20-80. 
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years later^ in 1830^ an attempt was indeed made to create a trade at 
Sadiy a itself^ by the opening of a Government depots and a Mr. Bruce 
was appointed to the charge of it on a salary of Rs. 100 monthly with 
a share in the profits. The idea was a good one^, and;, if properly deve- 
loped^ might have had a very marked effect upon our relations with 
savage tribes all round the frontier. How long the experiment was 
persevered in it is impossible to say. Like many other points of interest 
in the older records^ it drops out of sight. 


The refugee Singphos were in no hurry to come in. and respond to 

■o £ XT X. n our overtures. Perhaps the policy 

Eecusancy of the Dima Gam. , , ^ « , .. 

adopted or treating the Beesa 

Gam as paramount Chief of the tribe tended of itself to keep away 

the Duffa Gam/(^) his life-long rival, who took advantage of the 

disturbed state of the frontier to carry on a continued series of raids 

out of Burma on the Beesa Gam and his dependent villages. The 

Duffa Gam indeed seems to have had his hand against every man, for 

we read of his siding with the Shans against the Burmese, a confederacy 

which the British officer at Sadiya was at one time invited to join. 


In February 1830 the Agent reported the prevalence of rumours 

Invasion from Bor-Khampti. that the Khamptis and Singphos 

would unite with their brethren 
beyond the frontier to expel us horn Sadiya. (^) Nor were the i^’umours 
without some basis ; for before the month was out, the Beesa (Jam 
reported that large bodies of Singphos and Khamptis had crossed the 
Booree Dehing and invaded the plains. They made the village of Luttora 
Gam on the Tengapani their head-quarters, and presently set out on 
rafts down that river for Sadiya. Captain Neiifville attacked and 
dispersed them, and afterwards drove them out of Luttora back to 
the Bor Kh am pti Hills. Rumours were current that the invaders had 
been called in by the Sadiya Khawa Gohain ; but Captain Neufville 
attached no importance to this, holding that such treachery was opposed 
to that Chief’s interests — an argument by no means in itself conclusive, 
looking to the history of this frontier. Be that as it may, certain 
members of his family who rendered very efficient aid were rewarded by 
grants of land, and his own conduct was highly spoken of in the 
despatches. The Beesa Gam had throughout these operations shown 
himself loyal to his engagements. 

In 1831 rumours were again afloat (^) that a large Burmese force 
was about to invade Assam, and every arrangement was made for 


(^) Secret Proceedings, 10th November 1826, Nos. 20-21. 

Political Proceedings, 13th December 1833, Nos. 85-93. 

Political Proceedings, 26th Pebriiary 1831, Nos. 23-24, 

{®) Secret Proceedings, 5th March 1830, No. 3. 

Secret Proceedings, 12th March 1830, No. 34 ; lOtli April 1830, Nos. 6-10. 

O Political Proceedings, 7th May 1830, Nos, 7-8. 

) Political Proceedings, . ISth ; Pebruary 1831, Nos, ' 2842, '' and ISth 
March 1831, No. 4; 
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lepelliiig siiek an' attack^ e?en to. calling on Gumbhir Sing^ tbe Raja of 
Manipur/ to bold Ms levy in readiness to march across the Mils# 

Mr. Scott at this time submitted an elaborate report on the 

. . « . T Government of Assam;, advocatingj, 

Discusses of Assam Pohoy. ^ establish- 

ment of a Native Government in Central Assam as the best means of 
providing employment for the nobles and contenting the people. (^) He 
also proposed to concentrate the friendly Singphos in one settlement 
near BorhatM and to compel all the rest to leave the country. Govern- 
ment was^ howevei’;, very unwilling to retain the Sadiya tract in its own 
hands if a Native Government was to hold Central Assam j and it was 
even debated whether it would not be wise policy to ask Manipur to 
extend its dominion so as to take in all that frontier. The difficulties in- 
volved in any settlement of this matter of a Native raj in Central Assam 
were so great, that the question was again and again re-opened, otlly 
to be set aside for future consideration. (^) In February 1833, Gov- 
ernment at length determined to make Upper Assam a Native State 
under Purunder Sing. The result of that experiment has been already 
noticed in Chapter I. In carrying it out, as we have seen, the eountiy 
about Sadiya and Muttuek was reserved by Government in its own 
hands, but I cannot discover that any attempt was made to introduce a 
comprehensive policy of dealing with the tribes of Kharnptis, Singphos^ 
and othei’s who occupied that portion of the Province. In April 1832^ 
the Agent had reported (^) that the country of Sadiya was tranquil. 
But neither Kharnptis nor Singphos had settled to agriculture, spending 
their time in hunting and catching elephants. They had been deprived 
of most of the slaves who tilled their fields, and were as yet too proud 
to stoop themselves to manual toil ; and although trade was said to be 
developing, and enterprising Indian merchants had opened stores at 
Beesa, there was much in the situation to render the frontier officers 
anxious. 

Notwithstanding all that had been done„ we still hear of Assamese(^') 
slaves among the Singphos in 1833. Some of these were runaways 
from Burma, and many were released by the exertions of our Native 
officials at Sadiya. In July 1834, a European officer was posted at 
Sadiya permanently ; and the chances of any Singpho Chief retaining 
his slaves became smaller than ever. 

There was indeed work and anxiety enough at this outpost for a 
Continued raids by the Duffa Gam. permanent officer of exceptional 


qualifications. The Dufe (jam by. 


his restless intrigues and constant raids or feints of attack 


was a 


) Political Proceedings, lOth June 1831, Nos. 50-69. 

(®) Political Proceedings, 4th Eebruary 1833, Nos. 123-24, 
(^) Political Proceedings, 8th October 1832, No. tTS. 

(^) Political Proceedings, 30th March 1833, No. 110. 
Political Proceedings, 30th May 1833, No. 117. 

Political Proceedings, 6th June 1833, No. 14, 
l oUticai Proceedings, 24th July 1834, Nos. 78-79. 
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standing trouble to us and all the frontier. (^) In 1835 he made a 
sudden foray frona across the Patkoi^ and cut up Beesa^s village^ killing 
some 90 persons^ including women and children. Later in the year^ 
he again appeared, built stockades as though he meant to stay for 
months, and drew to his side most of the Gams who had been made 
subordinate to the Beesa Gam in 1829. A party of troops, however, 
drove him over the hills again, and all the Chiefs save the Liittora Gam 
returned to their allegiance. We had to treat such defections and 
re-submissions as things very much of course. It would have been 
useless resenting them too violently. We gave our subject Chiefs no 
adequate aid or protection, and could not blame them over much 
for saving themselves from outrage by temporary submission to an 
invader. 


In February 1837, the Luttora Gam, who next to Duffia was the 
most powerful of the contumacious Chiefs, submitted. (^) 

The Government, anxious for a settlement, about (®) this time 
, . addressed the Court of Ava, urging 

to ^-estraia its subjects (for suoli 
the JDuiia Gam now claimed to be) 
from such attacks. After some trouble the British Resident succeeded 
in getting leave for Captain Hannay to accompany the Burmese Gov- 
ernor of Mogoung to that quarter, there to see what could be done. 
The Duffa Gam, thus beset as it were behind and before, placed \imself 
in tbe hands of the Burmese, (^) and it became a question wdiether*we 
should claim him from them as a recusant British subject, and if we 
got him, what to do with him. It was determined ultimately to 
leave him in their hands. The Duffa Gam returned with the Burmese 
to Ava,(®) where he was received with honours, which gave great 
umbrage to the Governor General in Council, who ordered the Resident 
in Burma to report upon the facts. 


The result showed that our representative at Ava had acted 
weakly at the outset in not pressing on the Burmese Government 
the correct view of matters, and the Government of India contented 
itself with urging the despatch of a second Burmese deputation to 
the frontier, with a view to making a final settlement of Singpho 
affairs. To this the Ava Government at last consented. 


(^) Political Proceedings, 21st September 1835, Nos. 1-2. 
Political Proceedings, 1st October 1835, Nos. 3-4. 
Political Proceedings, 3rd August 1835, Nos. 10-11. 
Political Proceedings, l7tli August 1835, Nos. 3-4. 
Political Proceedings, 10th. September 1835, Nos. 1-2. 
Political Proceedings, 27th April 1836, Nos. 41-42. 
Political Proceedings, 26th September 1836, Nos. 47-48. 

(®) Political Proceedings, 6th March 1837, Nos. S3-34. 

(®) Political Proceedings, 12th January 1836, Nos. 1-2. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 20th June 1836, Nos. 14-15. 

(®) Political Proceedings, 23rd January 1837, Nos. 24-28. 
Political Proceedings, 6th February 1837, Nos. 17-10. 
Political Proceeding, 20th March 1837, Nos. 81-83. 
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Mr. tlie Duff a Gam in 

Second Burmese embassy to tbe Pat- attendance. It was arranged that 
koi frontier. an officer from Assam, slioiild cross 

the IPatkoi to meet them. Major AVhite, Captain liaiinay^ and J)i\ 
Griffiths accordingly proceeded from Sadiya for this purpose. ‘Want of 
provisions compelled Major White to fall back, but the other two went 
on and met Mr. Bayfield on the Patkoi. While Major 'Wliite was moving 
down from the Patkoi/he came across a band of Nigraog Singphos 
from Burma, who were attacking certain Naga tribes living on the 
north face of the Patkoi. (^) As all north of this range was British 
territory^ he compelled the Singphos to give up their captives and 
make peace. After Major White left,(^) the Burmese Governor ap- 
peared and advanced a most insolent claim to the whole of Upper 
Assam as far as Jeypore. Captain Hannay and Mr. Bayfield of course 
treat this demand with ridicule^, upon which the Burmese officials set 
off on their return to Burma, 


It would seem that nothing was settled about the Duffa Gam, foi% 
shortly after the termination of this fruitless embassy;, it was reported 
that that Chief was about to make fresh attempts on Assam. ('^) A 
military post on the Booree Dehing was established in consequence, and 
orders were given to prevent his entering the province on any pretext 


whatever. 

f 

^ Early in 1838 the Assam Singphos began to quarrel among them- 
selves, the Peeshee Gam attacking the villages of the Lat Gam. The 
troops went out to restore order, and were opposed by the Peeshee and 
Luttora Gams, who now again made common cause against us.('^) It 

cf- 1 T X T, . was evident to all the local oflicers 

Furtber Smgplio disturbanoes. x i i. o • i 

that the bingphos were m a most 

disturbed and discontented state, and that further trouble would yet 
be given by this tribe. In 1839 we had indeed both Singphos and 
Khamptis on our hands, and risings of both tribes had to be put down 
by military force. In suppressing the Khampti rising, a strong, body 
of troops passed through the Singpho country. (^) This had a good 

effect, for it led apparently to the 
submission of Niiigroola, a Cliief 
of influence, hitherto attached to Duffa Gam. This man was now 
induced to undertake the cultivation of tea near liis villages, where 
the plant was indigenous. Although his village had been burnt l,)y 


Submission of Nxngroola. 


(1) Political Proceedings, 10th April 1837, Nos. 120-23. 
(®) Political Proceedings, 24tli April 1837, Nos. 103-4 
(®) Political Proceedings, 19th June 1837, Nos. 57-^8. 
Political Proceedings, 3rd July 1837, Nos. 4849. 
Political Proceedings, 14th August 1837, Nos. 77-78. 
Political Proceedings, 25th Sept. 1837, Nos. 111-113. 
(^■) Political Proceedings, 4th April 1838, Nos. 117-118. 
(5) Political Proceedings, 27th January 1840, Nos. 69-80. 
Political Proceedings, 13th April 1840, Nos. 132-133. 
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the troops before Ms submission, he seemed honestly anxious to 
behave loyally for the future, and among other proofs of his good 
faith he revealed the existence of a store of brass cannon of Hindustani 
make, ( ^ ) that had been buried in the jungde in the days of the Mogul 
invasion of Assam, and never before discovered by the Authorities, 
though long known to the tribes. 

An a-ttempt was made at this time to bring all the Singpho settle- 
ments within reach of surveillance, by insisting on tlieir being trans- 
ferred within the line of our stockades from Ningroo to Chykoa.’ No 
information is given as to how far the attempt succeeded; but for a 
year or two we find very little notice of the Singphos in the records. 

In the cold weather of 1841-4£, Captain Vetch visited the Singpho 
and Naga frontier, and found every thing quiet ; so quiet, that Govern- 
ment (^) transferred the management of the tract from the Political 
Department to the Revenue and Judicial Departments of the Bengal 
Government. The slave difiiculty had not, however, entirely died out, 
for it would appear that the local officers had again referred it to 
Government, (^) which now ordered a neutral course to be observed. The 
slaves were not to be assisted to run away, but no force was to be used 
to bring them back if they escaped. 

Peace did not last long. On 10th January 1843, (^) a party of 

general outbreak o£ Singphos. Singphos from Burma attacked our 

outpost at Ningroo in large numbers 
and killed seven men. A simultaneous and successful attack on the 
guard at Beesa was reported, and Saikwah was threatened by a large 
body of combined Khamptis and Singphos. The movement was 
evidently concerted and extensive. The Tippum Raja from Hookoom 
was said to be in it, and both the Beesa Gam and Ningroola were 
suspected of having been accomplices at least. This latter fact was a 
great surprise and disappointment, (^) All the Singphos on the Noa 
and Boree Dehing joined in the revolt. No time was lost in marching 
troops against them. Ningroola surrendered at the outset, and the 
Beesa Gam soon after. They protested their innocence, and offered to 
serve against the Burmese Singphos who were under Seroola Sain and 
the Lat Gam. The remaining Singphos and Nagas of Assam quickly 
returned to their allegianee, and gave vigorous assistance against the 
foreign invaders. The Lat Gam was beaten and surrendered. Stockade 
after stockade was taken ; hut still the war dragged on for months, as 
jungle warfare often does. 



(1) Political Proceedings, Both April 1840, Nos. 87-88. 


(‘'^) Political Proceedings, i7tli August 1842, Nos. 187-89. 
(3) Political Proceedings, 9tli November 1842, Nos. 86-'S7. 
(^) Politioal Proceedings, 1st February 1843, Nos. 94400. 
(“) IMitical Proceedings, 22nd Pebruary 1843, Nos. 162-64. 
('*) Political Proceedings, 31st May 1843, Nos. 75-86. 
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The end was however from this date certain^ and Government 
• . . ' appointed a Commission (Colonel 

Enquiry causes. Stainfortli) to inquire 

into the cause Both these gentlemen were prevented 

hy delicate health from undertaking such an arduous duty in a bad 
climate^ and the inquiry was eventually entrusted to Captain Jenkins^ 
the Governor GeneraPs Agent on the spot. That officer declared the 
causes of the rebellion to be three, viz. (I) eneroacbments on the 
lands and privileges of the Singphos ; (2) the seizure and punishment 
hy local officers of some members of their tribes ; (3) the orders of the 
Tippum Raja, now Chief of the Hookoom province under Burma. The 
Governor General in Council in reviewing the report set aside the las:t 
two grounds, as it was certain the orders of Tippum, if ever given, would 
have had no effect unless they had fallen on willing earsj and as 
to the second point, it was shown that no Singphos had been punished 
save under the terms of their engagements, and in accordance with 
established usage. The real cause Government sought in the first point 
noticed. Although the Singpho agreements made with Mr. Scott are 
personal rather than local, yet it was clear they were meant to apply 
within certain limits, that is, within the ordinary habitat of the tribe. 
Unfortunately no such limits were ever regularly defined, and of late 
the extension of tea cultivation had made this omission of serious con-' 
sequeiice. Just eight days before the insurrection broke out, the 
Ueputy Commissioner had submitted a sketch, in which three lines 
were drawn from a common point at the mouth of the Noa Dehing 
diverging south. The most westerly was the limit of the Singpho 
tribes in ScotPs time | further east was the limit of tbeir cultivation 
now ; while still further east from tbe Noa Dehing Mukh to Ningroo 
was the line to which Captain Vetch in future proposed to limit them. 
This showed clearly, the Government thought, (^) how the action 
of the local officers was gradually pushing back these tribes from 
territories which they once had occupied, (The Beesa Gam had, 
in 184^, complained bitterly of the loss of lands. The factory of 
a Mr. Bonynge, which had been a prominent object of attack in 
the late rebellion, actually stood on forfeited Singpho territory.) Add 
to this the accumulated grievances arising from our forcilfie release of 
their original slaves, and our continued care to prevent their acquiring 
others, and sufficient causes for rebellion seemed to be established, the 
Singphos being what they were. On these views of Government, the 
Agent was invited to submit further report. It was proposed to have a 
line laid down as in Scott^s time, on which no encroachment was to be 
allowed save under definite and fresh concessions. The right of taxing 
to Government dues Assamese voluntarily resident among the Singphos, 
which had never been enforced, was to be definitely given up. A new 
convention was to be made. But all captured rebels were to be brought 


(0 Political Proceedings, i2th August 1843, Nos. 90-106. 
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to trial. The Beesa Gam was found guilty of rebellion; and imprisoned 
at Bebroogliiir for life. 

The Agent in his(^) final report contended that the main cause of the 

Final report on the rebellion. insurrection was the loss of 

their slaves. The Beesa Gam was 
the Chief who had suffered most by this. He had also been irritated 
by our communicating with the other Chiefs direct; and not through 
him; though his own intrigues had rendered this necessary. He had 
appointed one Seeroo-la-sen to be bis successor; and this man was irritated 
by the imprisonment of a cousin of his for selling an Assamese ; so he 
joined and led the insurrection. A son-in-law of the Beesa^S; JugundoO; 
had been imprisoned for cattle stealing. He also rebelled. The Lat 
Gani; a Kaku, was another dependant of Beesa^s ; and he was afraid of 
punishment from us for putting slaves to death for witchcraft. In this 
way the action taken by the Beesa Gam and his family was held to be 
explained. The rebellion of Ningroola and his sons was less easily 
accounted for. Probably loss of slaves and temporary irritation 
caused it. Euffandoo joined the i^ebels, because he was not allowed to 
raid on the Nagas. All the other Chiefs who took part in the outbreak 
were from Burma. (^) Captain Jenkins was now certain that the loss of 
lands had nothing to say to it. No lands had ever been granted to the 
SingphoS; or recognized as theirs, or been claimed by any of them till 
lately; when the Beesa; instigated by Tippum Raja; setup such a notion. 
The Agent in conclusion held that the loss of their slaves would soon 
compel the SiDgphos(^) to settle down and engage personally in cul- 
tivation as many of them had already done; and then he said, we could 
assign them definite lands and limits. Meantime that matter might be 
left alone. There were possible other minor grievances that had helped 
to irritate the SingphoS; such as demands for forced labour to build 
stockades for our troopS; but, on the whole; the Agent believed that in the 
slavery question lay the secret of this abortive rebellion. 

Government accepted this report; though it is hardly; perhapS; 
satisfactory upon some points. To educate the Singphos into civilisa- 
tion a school was ordered to be opened at Saikwah. Ningroola and his 
son were pardoned and released. On the question of slavery the 
Government was fully committed^ and no retrograde policy could be 
entertained. Nothing was to be done to encourage the Singphos 
to believe that slavery would ever be winked at. With these 
orders the memory of the Singpho insurrection was allowed to die 
away. , 


(1) Political Proceedings, 9tli Marcli 1844, No. 142. 

(‘■^) Political Proceedings, 28tli April 1848, Nos. 103-104. 
(s) Political Proceedings, 23rd March 1844, Nos. 89-91. 
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The Singphos have o£ late years given absolutely no trouble. They 

are indeed o£ great use to us in 
.. . Later events. restraining and keeping in. order 

the Naga tribes of the Patkoi.* 


^ Llie following extract from a report by the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimfiore, 
dated 9tli May 1871, shows all that is locally known of the present state of the Biiigpiio 


1. Tengapani. 

2. Norowapani. 

3. .Fechela Mookb. 

4. Dissopani. 

5. Menaboom. 

6. Naginipani. 

7. Merippani. 

S. Taiigon Joop, 

9. Mamoidan, 


10. BeMngpani. 

11. Borooah Pattar. 

12. Khevimpam. 

13. Dhekori Doobie. 
14 Monklng Tap. 

15. Terap MookS.. 

16. Noyan Pattar, 

17. Nangdoo Pattar, 

18. Jingthoopaui. 


2. JSingphos,----The names and sites of the principal settlements of the Singphos 

are given in the margin. 

1 . Tengapani. ^ j 10. BeMngpani. These settlements contain forty-eight khels 

2 . Norowapani. 11. Borooah Pattar. or sections, numbering about 3,4B5'sou]s, of 

t DisMpmf “ k DLko/DooWe. whioh 1,120 are estimated to be imiJe, 1,180 

5 . Menaboom. 14 Monklng Tap. female adults, and 1,135 children of both sexes. 

6 Naginipani. 15. Terap Mookh. « rm j. i j 

7 . Merippani. 16 . Noyan Pattar, 3. The arrangements made after the 8ing- 

s. TaiigonJoop. 17. Nangdoo Pattar. pho rising of 1843 have been carried out to 

9. Mamoidan, 18. Jingthoopani. good purpose, and they may now be reckoned 

as peaceful and friendly neigliboiirs. 

4. The Singphos have settled down to agriculture, and do now for themselves what 
formerly they depended on their As.samese slaves to do for them. ^Micy a.j)|)ar('ntly, howevm*, 
only cultivate suffioiently to meet their oAvn consumption for a portion of the ^yenr, tlie 
remaining months tliej'"' live upon wild yams and other jungle pr<)dnct,s, ami n'iiat tiny c;in 
procure from other places. 

6. The Government has no fixed I’elations with them ; they are generally obedient, 
and in such way recognize British supremacy. 

6. There are a handful of Singphos— ten or twelve only in nnru})er -who have 
settled in the villages of Tegee and Koolie in the Megela mouzali of ibis district, who pay 
revenue, and are on precisely a similar footing as the other ryots of the mouzaJi. 

7. The Singphos meet the Government officer yearly at the inehi }n4d n.t Sadiya, 
and they are in the habit of visiting the ofiicer in military command at that place. 
Eurther 'than this there is no material intercourse. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Early history of tlie Aloamarialis. 


THE MOAMABIAHS OF MUTTUCK. 

Some aceoiiiit of the Moamariahs has already been given in the first 
chapter, but a brief notice of the part they have played in the history 
of Upper Assam since the British annexation is necessary to the com- 
pleteness of our subject, as several allusions have been made to them 
in the foregoing chapters. 

The district known as Muttuck in Luekimporej inhabited by the 

Moamariah, Moram, or Morah tribe, 
was bounded, according to Pember- 
ton, on the west and north by the Brahmaputra, on the south by the 
Booree Dehing, and on the east by a line extending from the Dehing 
to a point nearly opposite the mouth of the Kondil Nullah, The area 
of this tract was about 1,800 square miles. The original Moamariahs 
are supposed by some to have been a rude tribe who settled before the 
Ahom invasion on the Upper Dehroo, in the district of Moram. ^ What 
were known among them as the upper nine families^'* claimed certainly 
to he descended from such a race. ^^The lower nine families^'’ of 
Moamariahs settled on the Lasa were proselytised Ahoms. The whole 
tribe embraced Hinduism, rejected the popular worship of Siva, and 
professed themselves sectaries of ike VisJma-vuIim caste. Their 
persecution by the Ahom Kings of Assam and their rebellions have been 
noticed before, (^) To the last days of Raja Gourinath they maintained 
their independence, although when beaten by Captain Welsh they 
admitted in general terms the supremacy of the Gowhatty Raja. They 
gained many adherents from among the Assamese and Ahoms. 

At the time of the Burmese invasion, the Bor Seiiapati, as the 

Moamariah ruler was called, assisted 
the Burmese with provisions and 
the British annexation he at once 
entered into engagements with Mr. 
Scott. By these he undertook to contribute an armed eontiiigeiit of 300 
gotes of paiks, of whom only one-third or 300 men should be called out 
at one time.(^) He was to pay no revenue himself, but was to be respon- 
sible to the Government of Upper Assam, whether British or Native, 
for the poll-tax of any ryots emigrating into his territories. Owing to 


Bebitions with the Burmese and British. 


labour, but not w'ith troops, 
acknowledged our supremacy 


On 

and 


the easy terms on which he was thus allowed 
Bor Senapati was able to leave his people 


to hold the country, the 
under a very moderate 


(^) Political Proceedings, 6th October 1839, No. 89. 
(*) Political Proceedings, IBth April 1835, Nob. 4-5. 
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assessmeDt. The men of his own tribe paid little or nothing. From 
the other cultivators the Senapati and his seven sons, each of whom 
managed a district, realized about Rs. 2^,000 yearly, where under 
the British fiscal system over Rs. 50,000 would have been collected. 
Hence there was naturally a constant influx of emigrants into his 
territory not only from Lower Assam but from the tx’aet o%^er which we 
eventually placed Purunder Sing. It is true that ^ the Senapati was 
bound to account for these immigrants, but the facilities for concealing, 
and the difficulty of tracing such mobile assets were very great. The 
desertiens from Upper Assam became so serious at last that Purunder 
made it the chief excuse for his failure to pay the tribu.te assessed upon 
him by the Government. For these and other reasons it was frequently 
proposed that the Bor Senapati should be brought under regular assess- 
ment. The tract which he managed was strictly an integral part of 
Assam, and there was, it was argued, no obligation resting upon Gov- 
ernment compelling it to recognize in him any absolute rights of 
sovereignty in the country which he had usurped. (^) It was felt, how- 
ever, that it would be more equitable and politic to allow the arrange- 
ments made by Mr. Scott to continue during the life-time of the old 
Senapati, and the only change made was in 1835, when the obligation 
of furnishing 300 gotes of paiks was commuted for a payment of 
Rs. 1,800 annually — the sum offered by the Senapati himself . 


OI)^ the 24th May 1839, the Bor Senapati died. Before his death 
^ he had tried to obtain the recogni- 

Airangements made on tke death of the tion of his second son, the Ma joo 
Bor Sencipati. t i • mi 

Gohain, as his successor. The Gov- 


ernment, however, had declined to sanction this arrangement; and on 
his decease, holding that the Majoo Gohain had no claim to be tn^ated 
as a tributary prince, or as anything but a revenue settlement-holder 


under Mr. ScotUs management, it decided to propose to him a settlement 
on revised terms. He was offered the management of the country with 
the same civil authority exercised by the Bor Senapati, provided that a 
proportion of what might he exacted from the paiks in money or service 
was paid to Government, on the basis of a fresh census every five years ; 
the paiks to have the option of rendering service or comrnui.ing for 


money on the same terms as in other divisions. The occupied jiinglo 
tracts were to be at the disposal of Government, and the Muttuck 
Chief was to have no authority over tea gardens. The above arrange- 
ments were to apply only to the lower nine families of Muttueks and 


not to the upper nine of Morams, (for so the older and the later members 
of the tribe seem to have been distinguished) who had declared their 
wish to be under direct British management. (2) The proportion to 


(^) Political Proceedings, loth Becember 1833, No, 8593. 

Political Proceedings, 20tli February 1834, Nos. 23-24, 
(®) Political Proceedings, 14th August 1839, Nos. 10-50. 
Political Proceedings, 16th January 1839, Nos. 47-4S. 
Political Proceedings, 30th January ’1839, Nos. 03-66. 
Political Proceedings, 20th February 1839, 67-68. 
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be taken by Government and the terms o£ commutation were at first 
left open; but a preference was to be given to the exaction of personal 
service^ as roads were much required in Upper Assam. The terms of 
eonimutation were eventually fixed at Es. 2 per paik. 

None of the Senapati^s sons would engage for Muttiick unless the 
upper Morans were included in their settlement^ so the tract was even- 
tually taken into direct management by the British officer in charge of 
Upper Assam. The sons continued for some time to live in the country^ 
but were removed to Gowhatty in 1840 for intriguing agaiust the Gov- 
ernment ; and Muttuek ceased to be a separate State,*^ 


^ Tlie condition of the Muttucks, both politically and fiscally, is, according to a 
recent report, good. They are friendly with the other tribes. The population is esti- 
mated to be about 25,067 souls, of which 8,347 are estimated to be male, 13,220 female 
adults, and 3,500 children of both sexes. The followers of the Tepook Gossam pay 
a poll-tax ; those of the Dingoi and Gorpoora Gossams pay a land-tax. The Gossams are 
mouzadars in their ilaquas. This means in effect that the Moamariahs are now merged 
practically in the ordinary cultivating population of Assam. 
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PART II 


OHAPTEE XII. 


THE NAGA TEIBES. A.-THB PATKOI NAQAS. 

I have now to give some aeeonnt of a group of tribes 


inhabiting 


Extent of tlie Naga country. 


part of the great nioiiiitaiii system 


which lies to the south of the Assam 
valley— tribes many in number and differing in eliaraeteristics — l)iit 
which extend under the generic name of Naga from the Bori Dihing 
River and Singpho country of Lnekirnpur west to the Kopili River 
ill Notvgong, and south to the eonliiies of Manipur and Caehar. 

Dalton ill liis Ethnology of Bengal draws a line of distinction 
. .I , 1 between the Nagas to the east and 

“S‘<;r,Kr».S! ““ “* “* »» ^ ,«» ‘i- 

River, asserting that trace's of a 
common origin are to be seen in all the tribal dialects found bet \\^eii 
the Bori Dihing and Dhiinsiri, while these radically differ from the 
dialects of the elans bordering on north Cacliar. He further states 
that the Nagas east of the I)oyeng (the eastern affluent of the 
Dhnnsiri) are divided into great elans under influential hereditary 
Chiefs or Rajas, while those to the west of the Doyeng are more 
democratic in character, electing elders from time to time to serve 
as spokesmen in debate or temporary leaders on the warpath, but 
yielding no certain or regular ohedieiiee to any recognised head. 
Our knowledge of the Naga tribes though of late years fast extend- 
ing* is still very incomplete, and we shall fiiid it more convenient 
to group them rather with reference to their political relations to our 
frontier districts than in accordance with any supposed etlinieal 
differences. As an introduction to a survey of the Naga tract, the 

following papDer by Captain Butler, 
who in 1873 was Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the N<iga Hills, mayhere.be reprodueed. I have given it. 
complete, although some passages in it were of only temporary interest, 
because it is a comprehensive survey of the whole Naga country' by an 
officer who had devoted special study to the question : 

or fill the tribes inliahitiug that enormous tract of mountainous country Iiemming 
in Assam on tlie south, the “ Nagas” are one of the most numerous. 

Eoughly speaking, tliey may be said to extend from the Kopili River on tlie west 
to the .Bt>ri Dihing on the east. Towards the north they occupy the whole hil! 
country bordering upon the plain districts of Howgong, Seebsaugor, and Luckliimpore. 


Butler’s aeco'imii of the Naga tribes, 1873. 
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lu a southerly direction we now know positively that they not onl}^ extend up to, hut 
actually cross over, the great main watershed between the Irrawady and Brahmapui.ra, 

bow far, however, they really go down and extend into the valley of the Knierulwen 

or Ningthi has never .yet been clearly ascertained. Indeed, we know that (he country 
iii that^direction extending from the north-eastern corner of Manipur up to the stnith- 
western portion of the Patkoi, and lying south of that narrow strip of com]^arn, lively 
low mountains explored by Brodie, and roughly mapped out by Messrs. Bedford and 
Thornton in 1842-44, has never yet been visited by any European ; and hence alnio.st 
everytiiiDg that has been said and written regarding it has been pure conjecture. 


Captain Yule, who went as Secretary to the Envoy to the Court of Ava^in 1855, 
in his interesting narrative of the mission, very graphically summarises (from the 
accounts of Hannay, Griffiths, Bayfield, Wilcox, and Pemberton), almost all we know 
about the country in and around the tract above alluded to as follows. He says— 

“The northern chain, the Himalaya, stretching far beyond As.sam, bounds that 
valley, hut as it bounds all India with its awful barrier of unchanging snow. The 
southern, a chain of far less altitude and celebrity, and of no name, is co-extonsivo 
with the valley which it limits and defines, and may conveniently be termed the 
Assam chain, as it has been, I believe, in some atlases. 

“Bising suddenly from the plains of Eastern Bengal, as from a sea, about 220 
miles north-east of Calcutta, it stretches eastward in a broadening chaos of woody 
spurs and ridges, and grassy undulating table-lands, taking successively the names of 
the races which inhabit it, Garos, Khasias, and Nagas of many tribes; ever iinMuasing 
ill the elevation of its points, from 3,000 and 4,000 feet among the Ga,ros, to 
among the Khasias, 8,000 and 9,000 in the region north of Manipur, till swee])ing 
north-eastward in a wide mass of mountain, of which tlje gonornl direction only is 
known, it emerges to knowledge again as the Patkoi, traversed by tlu^ Burinan armies 
in their Assamese inroads; further on, abreast of the Brahmakund, rises to a height 
of 12,000" and 14,000 feet, and then corning in contact with the sjriirs of the waning 
Himalayas, lifts itself into the region of eternal snow, and stretching still eastward 
embraces its northern rival, and forms that amphitheatre of snowy peaks, glorious, 
doubtless, but unseen as yet by European eye, in which the Brahmaputra has its 
earliest springs. 

“ This lofty prolongation of the southern chain, known now as lire Langlang, 

sends down from the snows of its southern 
face- the head- waters of. the, Irrawady., 
Beyond the eawstern .sources of .the river rt 
strikes southward a great meridian chain, 
snow-capped in places like the parent ridge, 
and from old time the bounding wall of China to the westward. It is called by ilie 
Singpho tribes, which cluster round the roots of ail these mountains of northern 
Burma, the Goolansigoung, and its offshoots stretch with a variety of breaks aiid 
raraificatious, of which we know nothing precisely, but ever tending southward, 
between the Irrawady and the Salween, till one of its great spurs almost reaehes the sea. 
near Martaban, where it parts the Salween from the big-mouthed Sitang, Ntfarly 
abreast of Toungoo, and 170 miles north of Martaban, this chain is known to attain 
an elevation of 8,000 feet. 


It, is stiil an open question wlioilier tlie Irrawady 
(loos I'l'uily rise from this chain, as surmised by 
Wilcox and generally ueciiiio.seed in by most 
geographers. 

b, b ^ . 


“ The snowy range of Langtang projects its shorter spurs between the branches 
of the Irrawady, and this side the westerly branch it sends down an offshoot called 
the Shwe-doimg.gyi, separating the Irrawady from the springs of the Kyendwen. 

“Still further westward in the Naga country, between longitude 93^ and 95‘^k a 
great multiple mass of mountains starts southwards from the Assam chain. Enclosing 
first the level alluvial valley of Manipur, at a height of 2,500 leet abov<f the li 
then spreads out westward to Tipperah and the coast of Chittagong and northern 
Arrncan., a broad succession of unexplored and forest-covered spurs, inhahiled by a 
vast variety of wild tribes of Indo-Chinese kindred, known as .Ivookics, Nac’as, 
Khyenos, and by many more specific names. Contracting to a more defined chain,' ' or 
to iis more defined, because we know it better, this meridian range still ]»asseH soul Is- 
ward under the name of the Arraoau Yuma-doung, till 700 miles ' from its origin in 
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the Na^a wilds, it sinks in the sea hard by l^egrais, its last bluff crownod by the 
golden lAxgoda of Modain, gleaming far to seaward, a Burmese Sunium. Pancy might 
trace the submarine prolongation of the range in the dotted line of the Preparls, the 
Cocos, the Andamans, tlie Kicobars, till it emerges again to traverse Sumatra and the 
vast chain of the Javanic Isles. 

^‘ Between these two great meridian ranges that have been indicated — the one 
eastward of the Irrawady and the Sitang, the other westward of the Kyendwen and 
the Irrawady — lie what have been characterised above as the first three divisions of the 
liurinan territory. # ^ 

** The tract enclosed these ranges is not to he conceived of as a plain like the 
vast levels that stretch from the base of the Himalayas. It is rather a varied surftice 
of rolling upland, interpersed with alluvial basins and sudden ridges of hill. 

“The Burnian is himself nowhere a dweller in the mountains, though thus girt 
round with a noble mountain barrier. 

^ ')& ')t' 'X* -X* 

“ The river recognised throughout its course by the Eurmans as the Irrawady 
comes, we ma}^ assume, from the snowy peaks which separate the valleys inhabited 
by the Shan race of Ivhamtis, from the head-Avaters of the sacred Brahmaputra, in 
latitude 28°. For nearly 200 miles below this the Burmese know little of it. In their 
forays into tlie Khamti country, they never took the river line, and they care not to med- 
dle much with Singphos and savage Kalchyens, who line tlie mountain ranges on both 
banks. It receives a branch of size equal to its own from the eastward about latitude 
26°, emerges into the familiar acquaintance of the Burmese at the mouth of the 
Mogoung River (in 24° 56'), where they turn off in their route to the so-cal led city of 
that name, once the head of a Bourishing Shan principality, of which man us( 2 *ipt 
histories exist, professing to commence from the eighth year of our era, now a poor 
village in the centre of a damp, unhealthy, and dreary plain, scantily cultivated by 
the remnants of the Shan population. Mogoung gives name to a woonship or pro- 
vince, which nominally includes the whole breadth of Burma to the Assam Hills, 
and is the residence of the Governor of these northern tracts when he comes from 
court to express such revenue as they will yield. 

“ The Mogoung River is tortuous and sub-divided with occasional rapids, but 
boats of some considerable size ascend it, and several of its branches above Mogoung 
n,re navigable by canoes. One of its most considerable tributaries, the Euclan- 
Klivong, has its source in the Eudaugyi, a lake among the hills, to which the 
traditions of the people assign a volcanic origin. 

“ Of the mineral traffic of the province, in serpentine and amber, we have already 
spoken. The greater part of the region is a howling wilderness, exhibiting levels 
of winter swamp and low jungle intermingled with low hills, and sometimes with 
belts of noble trees ; tbe higher mountain range of the Shwe-doung-gyi (4,000 feet), 
running dowm on the eastward, and screening off the Irrawady from the head- waters 
of the Kyendwen. In the seclusion of its valleys Kakhyen villages are said to he 
numerous, hut few or no habitations are seen in the open country north of Mogoung, 
till you reach the comparatively peopled valley of Hookong or Payendwen, the site 
of the amber-mines, seventy miles north of Mogoung. Even this plain does not show 
a population of more than ten to the square mile. It is the most northerly locality 
in which the Burmans venture to exercise authority. With the Singphos they 
rarely or never meddle, but they have sometimes enforced their claims on the remote 
Shans of Khamti. Passes lead from the Hookong plain into Khamti over the 
shoulders of the Shwe-doung-gyi, a distance of sixteen days' journey, ami also direct 
towards China tlirough the district east of the Irrawady, called Kakbyo-Wainmo. By 
this route the Lapai Singphos come to purchase amber. These living on the Cluncse 
frontier liave adopted a good deal of the Chinese dress and habits, and are by far 
the most numerous and civilized tribe of their nation. From this valley also the path 
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traversed by Dr. 


Griffith in 1887 leads over tlio Patkoi range to Sadiya in Upper 
Assam. The distance from Mainkhwoii to 
Griffith p^iv6S tliG liGiglit of tlic Bsitkoi Bass ss •fiifv cniTtmif nF flip v‘’'!no’p whipL 
4,520, BayFclcl mnkes it 4,927, whilst Jenkias the bummit ot the lange, Which IS crossc i 

says “wliter boiled at a temperature of 208, at a height 01 5,600 Icet, IS eleven still 

giVm. 5 ?aii altitude of about 2,140 feet, '^’he air n^arches (ISO to 140 miles), the greater part 

was verv (.dear, and it was plain to sec that the i-.v a.i i i , : .1, 

Patkoi, wbit-'h is here only a sinf?le ridge, could of which are through ^ deiiSC juilgic 01 Up 

he crossed live or six imudred feet lower by Hie boiilclery beds of rivers. Eleven more, 
noLalciiig a slight bend to the westwaid of the, T-viiF GntviPwHot ^sbiovt'pv milp'^1 

present path,” and finally Brodie gives the put SOmeWhat snoUU bUgtS t miu sj 

height of the peaks north of the Pass as 7,640 bring the traveller to badiya. Tlie path 

and 7, GOO feet. ^ ^ appear to bo practicable for 

elephants. Other passes are said to cross 

the range a little further to the westward. 

Hookong or Pay endweu produces salt, gold, and ivory in addition to amber. 
It was formerly occupied by the Shans, but they tied from JBurman oppression, and 
the inhabitants are now chiefly Singphos, with their Assamese slaves. The villages 
generally consist of ten or twelve of the long harrack-like houses of the Singphos 
crowded together without order, and almost without interval, wdthin a bamboo stockade, 
the extension of wdiich for further defence is surrounded wdth small bamboo spikes 
stuck obliquely in the ground — a favourite defensive device among all these nations. 

‘‘ The Xyendwen rises in Shwe-doung-gyi, north of Mogoung, and thence passes 
northward, north-westward, and westward through the plain of Payeudwen, alreaxly 
a broad and navigable stream. After leaving the plains it curves round to the south 
and keejis its southern course till terminating in the Irrawady. 

.:#■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . m m ^ ■ ■ * ■ 

“Of the middle course of the Kyendweii, between the valley of the amlior 

mines, in latitude 20° 30', and the Burnu^se 
post of 'Kendal, which .bad, several' timeS:,,, 
been visited by our officers,, both ...from...: 
Manipur and Ava, little is" known.: . .The.. 
Burmese, I believe, scai^ady exercise, .any ■ 
jurisdiction over the inhabitants, who are 
chiefly Shans, along the rive,r, the Eakliyens', 
.and •other wild tribes keeping to the hills.. ' 
The..' .navigation, is. internipted. at several, 
places.;,. by falls or. ■.•t.rans.verse reefs, »• series ; ■ 
of which is know'u to exist some sixteen 
miles below the plain of Hookong, and another which first bars the traffic upwards, 
at Ivaksa or Kat-tha, four days^ north of the head of the Kubo Valley, in latitude 
24° 476 Not fiir below this last it receives a large tributary in the Ooroo, near the 
sources of which, in a long narrow valley, are tlio You stone mines, which bring the 
Chinese trafficking to Mogoung. The lower part of the Ooroo Valley is said to be 
peopled and well cultivated. ^ -i' * ‘below the Oovoa 

the narrow alluvial valley of the Kyendwen is also tolerably peopled, and allbrds 
occasional rice-groimds fertilised by annual inundation. 

“’ West of the river, between the parallels of 22 30' and 2JV 30', ^strelclu's 
from north to south the valley of Kubo." ^ 

It is along strip, not more than 10 to 15 miles in greatest width, sep:iraicd from 
the Kyendwen by a range of uninhabited and fovest-cpverod hills called Ungoehing. 
The valley itself is, with the exception of sparse clearances tor cultivation, a ''mass ot 
forest abounding in varnish and^ wood-oil trees and in valuable timber, sail! ami 
teak, which, however, is not available for want of wator-carriago ; and though its 
inhabitants are remarkably hardy, it is notorious for iunglc fever, most iVitid to 
strangers, Tjm northern portion of the valley, called by tiu^ Burmese Tlioungthwi)!:, 
by the Kallies, or Manipurees Sarnjok, and the southern called Kale, are still under 
the rule of the Native Shan Tsaubwas tributarv to A.va., the only hucIi whoha\c 
maintained tlioir position under the Burmese Government on ifiis side of the 
Irrawady. The central portion, Khumbat, is under a Burmese Governor. Kale is 
much thcMiiost populous part of the valley. The hills on the 

west of Kale arc occupied by the Khyens, a race exiciidiug southward throughoui- 


From wliJit I have personally seen of tlie country 
I^ing' tor:the north-east of Manipur, audTTOtu 
what I have gathered in the course of casual 
C(^iversation with both Manipurees and Naj^as, 
1 am iiielined to think Burma does not exor- 
cise any control at all over the country lying’ 
to tlie west of the Kyendwen situated hotweea 
the points hero alluded to, and, moreover, 
should not be at all surprised to find that tho 
middle course of the latter river after it emer- 
ges from the Hookong Valley is a much more 
easterly one than that laid down in our maps. 

J. B. 
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tlie long ranj^o of the Yoma»doung to tlie latitude of Prome” And hero there comes 
a foot note telling us that ‘‘ Colonel Plannay identifies the Kh, yens with the Nagas 
of the Assam mountains/’ and that ‘Hhey must also be closely allied to the 
Ivookies. ” 

Further on we are told that ** the most interesting race in Southern Burma is 
that of the Karens ; among the Burmese, but not of them, scattered up and dt>\Yii 
through all the wildest and most seel aded parts of Pegu and Martaban, as well as 
Tenasserim and the western parts of Siam.” And again later, in speaking of the 
Karcn~ni, or red Karens, who inhabit the mountains separating the Sitang from the 
Salween, we learn that' — “ Their villages are geiiei'ally perched on rounded knolls, or 
on tops of tabular hills. The population is considerable. In one part of their 
country, between the Salween and the Mepon, Dr, Eichardson found the land cultivated 
to the tops of the hills, the valleys terraced in the Cliiiiese manner, cross-roads in all 
directions, and villages so numerous that eight were visible at one time. 

These red Karens are the terror of all the adjoining Burman and Burma Shan 
districts on which they make their forays. # 

They are also the receivers of slaves carried off in the mutual feuds of the 
numerous small Karen communities. . , The nearest 

towns pay them black mail to purchase immunity for their inroads” — -a description 
which exactly answers to the condition and state of affairs existing at the present day 
in the Angami country. 


If we now turn to the map accompanying Captain Yule’s work, we find the 
respective positions supposed to be occupied by the several tribes inhabiting the great 
range of mountains which, commencing at Cape Hegrais, extends ip') to and beyond 
the head-water of the Irrawady very carefully noted down upon it. Thus ttiking 
the most southerly first, and proceeding north, we meet with the •“Karens/ •‘Khyens” 
and *• wild Kbyens,” after which we come upon the Loosliai/’ Kom Naga,” 
“ Arong Naga.” “ Kutcba/’ and “ Angharai Kaga/’ andiinally the vague, general 
‘*Naga tribes,” which latter words are written exactly along the cour.se of what wo 
believe to be the run of the main watershed ; and due ea.st of thi.s tract, south of the 
Hookong Valley, we find another tribe here called the “ Kakhyen.s,” and north of them 
again we have the “Singpho.” But in Colonel Dalton’s late work on the Ethnology 
of Bengal we are told that ‘'Karens are sometimes called Ka'kkyens, which is a naiiio 
applied to the Singphos,” and that Latham thinks that word for word Kkijen is 
aiul, inoreover, that Mr. Mason tells ns it is a Burmese word signifying 
aborkfinciL Again Bayfield on the Occasion of his expedition to the Patkoi, speaks 
of })assing the site of an “old Kbyeu village” nortli of the Hookong Valley, and 
finally l-’embcrton, generally considered one of our best and most reliable authorities 
on all matters connected with the Eastern Frontier, in speaking of that particular 
portion of the country regarding which we are now finding it so dillicult to obtain 

,, any reliable information, says “of tlie 

souilieru slopes of the Shii'uiiuniu niouu- streams norr.il oi the xviaglung'^' winch liow 
nUu, the must eastern point to whichwe peno- from the hills connected with this mountain 
tnuod Uii. lust .ol.Uouson. j. jj. into tho Ningtlu (or Kjeiidwo.i) 

Elver wm have only the imperfect account of natives. 

Of the geological structure of this tract our infonnatioii is particularly incomplete 
and defective,” and further on, after describing the several roules leading from Manipur 
into Assam, he adds — •• East of these routes from the 25th to the 27lh degree of 
latitude and bct\Yeen the 94th and 96th degrees of longitude is an extensive ti’a.ct of 
mountainous country inhabited by tribes (the Tiklya Nagas of Buchnnaii) similar to 
those before mentioned, but with whom no communication ever appears to have been 

held by the people of Assam, i\Iani|>ur, or 
Kubo, and nothing is in I'onseqiience 
known of the country beyond the lact of its 
mountainous cluiraotcr.” And this remark, 
althougli \vritten nearly 40 years ago, 
holds good up to the present day'. Ifad I 
only received the slightest assistance from 
Manipur, or indeed had 1 been simply left alone to my own devices, instead of being 


E, cannot, help thin kin?;' this term Tiklya” is 
merely a eurnipLion ul' “l\leKhla,” an Assamese 
word meaning: pc ttieuat” or “ kilt/ and 

■\vhic‘ii the hitter ol'ien apply to the Anpramis in 
ypeakini^ ot* i hem as the Meklila” or ** JMckhla- 
pendha” Na,iras (Le,, the kilted or petticoat- 
weaving Nugus), 

J. P. 
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harassed and opposed in every conceivable way, on the occasion of ouv late expedition, 
by far the p^reater portion of this very terra incognita would have been thoroughly 
explored and carefully surveyed, whereas, owing to the extraordinary action taken by 
the Rj»j a, we had barely time just to dip into it. However, the views from Shiroi- 
farar, feopameclza, and the bill above Gaziphemi, enabled xis to obtain a very fair 
general idea of the lay of the country on ahead, wliich we distinctly saw to be a huge 
tract of high rolling mountains running away to the north and west in long ])ara,llc} 
ranges, broken here and there apparently by the larger feeders of the Lanier, with 
lofty conical summits towering up to 12,000 feet above the sea level, the water- 
parting line apparently taking a nortb-easteriy direction. A full and detailed acoouni 
of the physical aspect of this tract, as far as it goes, has already very lately been 
given by Major Godwin-Austen in his rejjort oji the operations connected with the 
Slanipiir and Naga Hills boundary survey, and I therefore deem it needless to enter 
into any further details regarding it. 

I trust I have now succeeded in clearly showing that our knowledge of a great 
portion of the Naga country really rests almost entirely upon “ pure conjecture,” and 
that beyond the fact of its mountainous character we know nothing at all about it up 
to the present date ; for even the past cold season*s work, although it cleared up a good 
deal, has still left it an open question whether the Lanier does flow north into Assam 
as all of us (Austen. Thomson, Ogle and 1) concxir in thinking, or whether it tiirns 
eastward and falls into the Iv 5 ^endwen as Tongal Major and the Mauipurees would 
have us believe. And thus the line of the main watershed may eventually 
either lead us along the Sarameti range, as I have good reason to suppose it will ilo, 
or, on the other hand, it may take us down the Ivopuinedza ridge, according to 
whichever belief turns out to be correct. And finally, with regard to the inhabitant s 
of this huge tract, we are equally in the dark ; and indeed to sncli an extent does our 
ignoranep^ go that we cannot even safel}’' suggest any limit at all to the country 
occupied by the Naga race in this direction, for it is quite possible that we may yet 
sonfe day discover that the Naga, Hakhyen, and Khyen, are in fact ofi*shoots of one 
and the same race; and, moreover, I think the balance of sucli evidence as we have 
got seems rather inclined to favour this view. However, under present circumstances, 
it is merely a matter of another season’s hard work to clear up tlic wliole mystery in 
which this question is still enveloped, and in the meanwhile 1 deem it would be simply 
a waste of time to indulge in theories so easy to pik)pound so difficult to refute. 1 will 
therefore uow content myself with giving a brief outline of the rest of the Naga 
country, restricting myself to the so-called British Terri toiy. 

But before doing so, I beg first of all to invite spceiiii attention to the accompany- 
ing copy of a map which has just been very carefully compiled in the (Surveyor 
General’s Office from the very latest information we have got on the sulijetd:, and 
upon wliich I have very carefully noted down (in red) the geographical povsiti(m of 
every tribe along the frontier of which we have any knowledge. The local distri- 
bution of the tribes in that portion of the country lying between the Kopili and 
the Doyeng as well as in that extending south and south-east across the Burak River 
into Manipur has been made under my personal direction, and may be accepted as 
correct. I cannot, however, take upon myself to vouch for the absolute correuitness of 
that portion lying between the Doyeng and the Bori Dihing (in the vSeebsaiigor Naga 
coxintry), a tract which never has been properly surveyed, and which, if we put aside 
the very hasty short visits of only one or two days’ journey into the hills, made by 
the missionary Mr, Clarke and the two tea planters, Messrs. Peale and Begg (tire 
first of whom visited DekuHimong, whilst Peale went as far as Banpara, and the latter 
never got beyond Kampoongia, all three villages situated close to the plains) has never 
been invaded by any European since Brodie’s day (1842 and 1844). I think, how- 
ever, it will be found to be pretty correct on the whole, at all events, as regards tiie 
relative positions of the several tribes and villages. 

To commence then from the south-western corner, the Naga tribe \ve conie 
in contact with is the “Arung,” a small and peaceful coninnmity inhabiting ilio 
North Cachar Hills, who never have given, and probably tiever will give, us any trouble 
at all, and so I need not say anything more about them* beyond expressing an* opinion, 
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that I believe this tribe is simplj a branch of the ICutcha Naga. I have, however, 
personally seen verj little of the Arung,'' and cannot, therefore, speak with any 
great confidence as to the identity of the two races. 


We next fall in with the ‘‘Kuki” or Naia Kuki,” a powerful comnuniity 

, „ . » . - ^ xt Tr 1 . consisting of the ‘tThado,” “Gbangsen," 

The term ”naia’ new is given to these ITukies i >’ i-iw.i- 

to distinguish them from the “ purana” or old . Shiiigshoil thins who inhabit that 

Kukies. The “ Naia Ivukies ’* are sub-divided portion of the Baraii mountains from which 
into the Thado, Changsen, Shingshon, . nno «:if-1o fho heofl wnlArQ rvf the 

Holthang, and Haokit elans, whilst the “Parana ® ^tieaU-WaCei S OX Ltie 

Kukies” consist of the Hangkhol, Bete, Lanting and Dhansiri take their rise and 
Chakaehep, and Langlora: besides which we off towards the west and north ; and on 

’CU Lf ahfo“'feb“ the other, the Cimline Makho and Jhiri 

doubtedly closely allied to the Kukies as a Rivers spring and flow east and ’South; a 
■ tangled mass of forest-clad hills, with 

comparatively low ridges throwa off from the parent range upon which the broad 
conical peaks of Angoolo and Laisbiaiig rise up to nearly 7,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. On the last occasion when I had the census of this tribe taken in March 


1872, it consisted of 21 villages, containing 718 houses, with a total population of 
2,599 souls. These Kukies are the most clannish of all the tribes with whom we have 
come in contact on this frontier, and from being a bold and hai’dy race, well armed, 
mostly with muskets, besides which they also use tbebow, arrow, and spear, and 
thoroughly under the control of their respective ‘‘ Houshas,’f (ie. Chiefs), bitter 
enemies bat staunch friends, they were much feared by all their neighbours. Tills 
tribe is now, and has been for some little time advancing towards the west, in the 
direction of the Dhansiri Yalley, and also towards the north-east, on which side I 
should not be surprised to find them very shortly pushing up to the head- waters of 
the Barak and Iril on to the southern prolongation of the Kopamedza range, a tract 
of country which, being thickly covered with forest, is well adapted to joommg~~the 
only system of cultivatioii the Kuki indulges in, for he abominates the fine fields of 
terrace cultivation of which Angami is so proud. The village of Aimulkuii i« at 
present the most north-easterly point that they have yet reached. 


The next tribe we meet with are the“Kutcha” or Mejhameh Nagas who 
inhabit the slopes on both sides of the water-parting line of the Burrail mountains, 
north towards the valley of the Dhansiri, south towards the Barak, a country very 
similar in many respects to that just spoken of, the most marked difference being that 
the Burrail watershed from the Naga village of Lakemah east to Tenepii Peak 
forms a most precipitous and almost impassable baiTier chain, whereas west and south 
between Angaoh and Laishing in the Kuki country it sinks into a low saddle — back 
easily crossed in any direction. The “ Kutcha Naga'’ tribe possesses 28 vilhiges con- 
taining 1,284 houses, which, on a rough calculation of five souls to a house, gives us 
a population of over 6,000 souls. To a certain extent their dress, manners, and 
customs are a little like the Angami, with whom, in fact, they are closely connected, 
although possessing an almost totally dissimilar dialect. This tribe, although it gave 
us trouble in former days, has been very quiet of late, and would, I believe, be very 
glad indeed if the British Government would take over the active and actual control 
of their country, and protect them from the devastating attacks and extortionate 
demands of their more warlike neighbours the Angamis, who are constantly levying 
black-mail from them, in like manner as they used to do from the Kachari border 
villages — a state of affairs which has reduced the size of many of their chief villages 
enormously. Thus, for instance, the late General Jenkins tells us in one of his letters 
to Government that, on the occasion of his being deputed to explore a route through 
the Naga country in 1831-32, when his escort consisted of a force of 700 men from 
the Manipuri Levy% and his whole party numbered '' 1,300 people altogether," they 
were attacked by the people of Papolongmai, . a village which he states then con- 
tained “ about 900 houses \* whereas, on referring to the diary of my tour in the cold 
weather of 1869-70, when I had occasion to visit this very village, I find the follow- 
ing entry — “ On walking over the village, I found it in a regular state of barricade 
and palisading thrown up in all directions, with a strong stockade surrounding the 
upper portion of the village, the sides of the hill cut down and steeply scarped with 
deep ditches dug right across the ridge of the hill, and the whole place so thickly 
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jstiiclded one of my constables was accidentally wounded in two places 

by them, and I myself very narrowly escaped being struck in the same way. This is 
ail owing to the Saineniah Khel of Khonomab having made a raid upon this village, 
in revenge for the Hlerhmah Khel of Khonoiiuih having attacked their allies in 
Tapueinah. Keoomah (i.e.^ Papolonginai) onl}" a few months ago was one of the 
most prosperous of the Kutcha Naga villages, containing 282 houses ; hut 72 were 
burnt to the ground in this last raid, and there only remain now IGO houses of the 
Sameinah Khel and 50 of the Rehootzooinah/’ Thms it would ap])ear that in the 
veiy short space of 38 3 ’ears this village has been actually reduced to less than 
three-fourths of its original size, and I have little doubt but that many other villages 
have shared a similar fate. 

The next tribe we liave to deal with is the turbulent Angami, by far the 
most powerful and most warlike of all the Naga tribes we have yet met. 

This great division of the Naga race occupies a most charming country, 
enjoying a beautiful climate and a most fertile soil, well cultivated, drained, and 
manured, th<3 hill sides being covered with a succession of terraces of rich rice, with 
numerous villages in every direction, some of them so large that they might justly 
be called towns. Thus, Kohimah, for instance, contains 865 houses, Khonamah 5d5, 
Viswemali 53l), and even the much split up Jotsomah boasts of 434. Rougbly speak- 
ing, the country they inhabit may he described as a fine, open, rolling mass of moun- 
tains, bounded on tlie east by the Sijjo River, and towards tlie south and west, as 
regards the liigh land, by the range on which the peaks of Japuo, Suvemucliiklia, and 
Kcdinba rise up, respectively, to a height of 9,952, 7,379, and 4,766 feet above t.he 
level of the sea. The^^ liowever, extend beyond this tract into the low couni ry to the 
west, as far as the Samagooting and Sitekemah range. In the course of the last four- 
and-a-half years it has so happened that I have been fortunate enough to explore 
the wlioi|> of this tract of country thoroughly and repeatedly, and I am consetpienlly 
now in a position to speak with all due coniidence regarding it. I must here explain 
thal among the people themselves the term “ Angami” is utterly unknown except 
among those few who speak Assamese or Manipuri, and their own most widely used 
term is “ Tengimah.” Tlie clans to the west towards Mezipheinah and Samagooting, 
however, are generally spoken of as “ Chakromah,” whilst those towards the south- 
east corner, including the villages from Pueliamah to Kidimah, are in like manner 
spoken of as the “ Ohakhomah,” and these groups are again divided and sub-divided 
under other names which it is needless to recapitulate here, especially as they all most 
undoubtedly form one great group, and it is much less confusing to speak of the whole 
under the one comprehensive term “ Angami.” Tliere are altogether 46 Angami 
villages. The total number of houses (obtained by actual enumeration) is 6,367, 
which, at five souls to each house, gives us a population of 31,835 souls, wliicli I believe 
to be rather under than over the mark ; and this population covers a tract of mmiu- 
tainoiis country with an average length of 30 miles and an average breadth of 2i\ 
or only about 600 square miles altogether ; fi'om which figure we may assume that we 
have here got a population of something over 50 to the square mile, whereas on 
refening to the last Census Report of Bengal (1872), I see that the Khasi Hills have 
only 23 souls to the square mile, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts positively only 10, 
whilst Hill Tipperah is lowest of all, with only 9 1 

I have written so often and at such length regarding the Angamies and the 
glorious country they inhabit, th^t I deem it right to refrain fi*om entering into any 
further details here: indeed, to do so would be to monopolize the space I wish to 
devote simply to giving a very brief account of the position and resfinrees only of 
every tribe we liave come in contact with, so far as our information extends ; and it 
is perhaps needless for me to say that the political and social history of tlic tribe, 
with an account of their manners and customs, is not within the scope of this paper. 

On the south-east corner of the Angami country we come upon a small compact 
community generally spoken of as the “ Sopnomah” or “ Mao” group of Nagas. In 
former days the villages forming this group were looked upon by our ofTicers as British 
territory, even so late as February 1851, Eeed visited them, and found Ihoy wero ill 
disposed towards him, and he could not in consequence obtain any rice Irons them, 
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lie destro 3 Td one of their villages, and we are told that ‘^this had the desired effect, 
for earl}^ next morning the heads of clans of the whole of the villages came in and 
inquired what tribute was required ; an ample supply of rice was then brought in for 
the troops/’ They are now outside the limits of our jurisdiction, and I need not refer 
to them further, beyond stating that, although using a ditferent dialect, they are very 
like the Angainies both in dress and customs. 

Due east of the tribe above alluded to are the seven villages of tlje Kliezami’' 
or “ Kolia” Nagas, another tribe scarcely to be distinguished from the Angami except 
by a practised eye and one long resident among them. 

Across the Kopamedza range we come upon the Zami Kagas, a group of only 
five villages, evidently belonging to the great Lab ui^a division, upon whom we come 
next. How far the ‘^Lahilpa” extends has not jet been clearly ascertained ; we 
know, however, that he occupies a great portion of the watershed between Kopamedza 
and Shiroifarar, and that in a southerly direction he extends down the Iril and 
Ihang Eivers, whilst towards the north he probably goes some way down the course 
of the Lanier. ^ 

1 ma^^ here remark that the shades of difference dividing one INfaga tribe from another, 
especially if that other happens to he a close neighbour, are often very slight indeed. 
Thus, if we compare an Angami of Mezomah with a Kiitcha Naga of Paplongmai, 
or with a Khezami of Kezakenoma, we should probably’’ say they were very much 
alike ; hut let us miss over the nearest link or two, and compare the Angami wdth 
the Zami or Lahupa, and we then see how almost totall^^ unlike they are. Portions 
of the dialect, manners, customs, and dress of any one tribe we ma,y like to take 
up will constantly keep cropping up in other tribes as we go on, thus clearly proving 
the unity of the race. 

North and north-east of the Angami we come upon the Sehinah Nagas,” re- 
garding whom wo at present know very little beyond the fact that they possess five 
villages on tlie left bank of the Doyeng, and x^robably extend across to the other Uank 
as' well. 

Immediately to the north of these Sehmfih Nagas we have only very lately 
discovered the existence of another tribe, called the Mezaraah” or Rengmah 
Naga.” This tribe, as far as I have yet been able to ascertain, possesses seven villages 
containing about 2,000 houses, whidi, roughly speaking, we may calculate to contain 
a population of about 10,000 souls. It was from this tribe that in olden time 
the Kengmah Nagas now inhabiting the hills between the Kolliani and the 
Jumiinaii emigrated owing to intestine feuds. These latter Rengmahs were 
persuaded to pa^r in a regular revenue to Government in 1847, but after 
paying it for two years refused to do so ai\y more, and were apparently left alone 
until early in 1870, when 1 visited them, and finding that they were well able to pay 
their quota, I assessed them again, since when they have given no trouble whatever. 

I may here make the general remark regarclinsj the country lying between the 
Rengmapani on the west and the prolongation of the Kopainedza range on the east, 
that I have never seen a liill country so tliickly populated, so well cultivated, and so 
overrun with such a net- work of capital paths. 

We now come upon what are generally called- the Seehsaugor Nagas, inhabiting 
tlmt long strip of hill couutiy bordering Seehsaugor on the south, of whom we really 
know very little indeed, and that little has to be gleaned from the old records of 
Hrodie’s time (1842 and 1844), and a short paper written by Mr. Peale (above alluded 
to) which was published by the Asiatic Society in their Journal, VoL XLI, Part I. 
From these papers we learn that between the Do 3 mng and the Dikhu the Naga country 
is divided into six Dwars. Tims, commencing from the west, we have the "‘Lhotah 
Nagas,” who are sub-divided into the Paniphatias” consisting of ten villages, and 
the “ Torphatias” or “ Doyongias” with eleven villages ; we next have the “ Hati- 
ghorias,” who have only six villages; and next to them we come upon the 
Assyringias,” also possessing six villages; these again are followed by the 
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“ Dupdorias” with twelve villages ; and finally we have the ‘‘Namsangia* ^roup of 
but four viila<jes. In like manner between the Diklui and the Bori Uehing we meet 
with the “ Tablungias,” comprising thirteen villages, who are followed by the 
Jaktoongias” with eight villages; next to whom come the “Mooloongs'’ with only 
five villages ; these again are succeeded by the Changnois,” who are said to possess 
eight villages, after them come the small tribe termed Joboka,” which only comprises 
four villages; next we have the “Banparas,” also with only four villages; and after 
them the “Mutons'’ or ‘‘ Ivuoloongs,” also with but four villages; next to this tribe 
are the Panidwarias with ten villages and the Bordoorias with eight villages ; and, 
finalh^ we have the Namsangias,” also possessing eiglit villages, who, I may add, are 
in 11 oVay connected with the “Namsangias who inhabit the low border hills on the left 
bank of the Bikhu, already alluded to above. In speaking of the country and tribes 
between the Bori Dihing and the Dikhu, Captain Brodie tells us that— ‘‘The portion 
of the hills we passed over may be described as a succession of steep ridges, our 
marches being generally up one side of a hill and down the other to a stream at the 
bottom ; these streams generally forming the boundaries of tribes. The soil appears 
to be very fertile, and there is a very large portion of it under cultivation. ^ ^ 

“The villages seem without exception on the top of precipitous hills with 
commanding views of all the approaches to them. * The roads through- 

out are generally very good ; near the village.s they are sometime 20 or 30 feet 
wide. * ^ The men are a stout athletic race ; must of the tribes have their 

faces tattoed with distinctive marks. ^ At Tabloong, Kongluin, and 

Jaktoong, they were in a state of nudity, Ibeir loins being lightly girt with a smooth 
rattan passed twice or thrice round ti\e body. To the eastward a straight piece of 
cotton cloth of about IS inches long and 9 broad is worn suspended from the middle.” 

Captain Brodie thinks the population of this strip of country lying between the 
Bori DehiUg and the Dikhu cannot be less than from 40 to 50 thousand souls. He 
saysj. “the number of houses in the villages may vary from 40 to 300 or 400 in eacl),” 
and he also mentions that “ in the neighbourhood of Changnoi and Mooloong Ihero 
are large herds of buffaloes and oxen,” thus showing tliat they must be a wealthy 
community notwithstanding their intestine feuds. 

Of the Western Nagas inhabiting the strip of country between the Dikhu and 
the Doyeng, Brodie gives us very little information indeed, and it is therefore very 
difficult to form even an approximate estimate of the population in this tract. I, 
however, gather from his report that both the people and the hills they inhabit are 
very like those to the eastward already described. One very marked difference which 
he notices is the great want of influence and power of the chiefs over their followers, 
which was almost nil upon this side, whereas, to the eastward of the Dikhu lie had 
generally found that their orders were readily obeyed. lam myself, however, rather 
sceptical on this point, and am inclined to believe that the Naga nowliero really 
accepts a chief in our sense of the term. Chiefs they do have, but they are merely the 
nominal heads of each clan, men who by dint of tlieir personal qualities have become 
leaders of public opinion, but without the least particle of power beyond that given 
them by the mx;populi and that only tern, upon the particular question that 'may 
bappen^ to be exciting attention at the time being. The Government of every Huga 
tribe with whom I have had intercourse is a purely deniocratical one, and whenever 
anything of public importance has to be undertaken, all the Chiefs (both old and young) 
meet together in solemn conclave, and then discuss and decide upon the action to be 
taken, ^ and even then it often happens that the minority will not be bound by eillier 
the wish or act of the majority ; and as to any one single Chief exercising absolute 
control over his people, the thing is unheard of. "" 

I have already rather fully explained that we know nothing of the tribes lyim'^ 
behind and to the south of these Seebsaiigor Nagas ; and Brodie, I may here add 
remarks that “beyond the Dikhu to the southward lies the great range wliich $(‘parates 
Assam from^the Burmese dominions. The summit of this range tumid not la; mere 
than from 15 to 20 miles o£ We could see roads and villages in many directions, and 
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the people of Cliaiignoi seemed to know tliat there was a pass leading from tlieiice to 
Burma, but they said they had little oi' no intercourse with the Nagas beyond 
them to the south, and could give no information as to the distance to the other 
side/* 


Suntoung, 


In another letter he says — ‘‘ On referring to notes of my trip to Mogoung in 
1835-36, 1 find a route was given me with the names of three stages towards Assam 
^ ^ from the Shan District of Monpoiig on the 

Suntoung, Lam- Ky^ndwen as per margin. I think there 
can - be little doubt but Longba is Loting- 
paroo, and from what the Nagas mentioned it would appear to be a sort of entrepot 
between the tribes on both sides/’ * ^ ^ “I find 

also that, although our friendly Nagas have little knowledge as to the relative 
position of Longba with regard to the nearest Shan villages, further than that they 
ca,n be reached in three days I have ascertained from Dhoanniahs, long residents in 
the Mogoung, that from Moongdow, a Shan village situated on the Kyendwen at the 
mouth of the Namsee Eiver, you can ascend to Longba in two days.” JNow as regards 
the route here alluded to, strange to say in the course of conversation with Itonias (or 
“ Dhoanniahs,” as Brodie calls them, although I believe they are really an olfshoot 
of the Singphos), they have often assured me of the existence of a route across the 
eastern Naga Hills leading into the valley of the Khaiendwen, which they say is used 
(though not frequently) to this day, and I think in all probability the route here 
referred to must be that shown in our maps as the one by w^hich the Burmese army 
invaded Assam some fifty years ago. I am, however, a little doubtful whether this 
I'oute ought not to be placed a little further to the east, for Mr. Carnegy, the Assistant 
Commissioner at Joreliaut, tells us in a very late communication (dated 10th July 1873) 
that “ the tribes of whom we have any actual knowledge inhabit merely the outer 
edge of the hills which extend from the southern boundary of the Assam Valley to 
Burma ; none of the people we see come from villages more than three days’ journey 
from the plains. ^ ^ ^ Of the tribes beyond, who are called Abors, but 

are of course Nagas, we know nothing,” and if communication is still kept up across 
the great range, as my informant (the Itonia) said, it is very evident our officers ia 
the plains know nothing about it. This, however, is, 1 think, not at all improhabley 
for, having held aloof, as we have done for years, from holding any direct communica- 
tion with the tribes, we cannot possibly hope to know much about what is going on 
in their hills, and we have only to recall the fact that an armed party of Slians did 
actually visit the neighbourliood of Changnoi in 1846, thus clearly proving that there 
must be a more or less well-known route in that direction. 

And, finality, we have the route over the Patkoi, which was visited by Mr. 
Jenkins (a tea planter) in December 1868, and again in December 186U; and judg- 
ing from the description given by him of this route, I should say it must be anytiiiug 
but a favourite one. Thus we learn that he was no less than nine days after he left 
the last Assam village before he reached the Nainyoong village the furthest point to 
which he penetrated, and the consequence was that the day bel'ove he reached it he 
found that “ there was barely rice enough in the camp to give each man one meal,” 
and Bayfield and Hannay appear to have met with the same difficulty about supplies 
when they visited the same spot in 1837 ; so the country does not seem to have become 
more populous in the interval. The physical aspect of the country, however, offers no 
real obstacle, and the pass itself seems an easy one, as we learn that the ascent was 
not steep,” and no difficulty Avas experienced in getting ponies over it; hut, owing 
to the old paths being no longer kept open, the route has now fallen almost entirely 
into disuse,” and Mr. Jenkins gives it as his opinion that “numbers of persons who 
leave Hookoong for Assam never arrive.” “ They lose the path ; and wandering about 
in the jungles, starve to death or are killed by wild animals,” and he tlierelbre suggests 
that the opening up of a road would prove of no small value to the province of 
Assam — a question about which I think there can scarcely be two opinions. 

The above note includes, I believe, in a condensed form almost all the information 
of any value regarding the Naga country which we possess up to date, and I trust it 
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may prove iisePul in throwing a little li^ht upon that subject, wLioh, as Mr. Mackenzie 
says, is ‘‘an anxious problem on which much thought has been spent and many 
ofiiciai hopes been staked.” 

A.— The Vatkol Nagas* 

Taking up the tribes then in the same order of gcograpliieal 
contiguity; which has been followed in the preceding part of tin’s 
narrative; I have first to notice a group of Nagas living* on the 
northern slopes of the Patkoi mountains with whom we first eanie in 

First notice of these Nagas, 1833. 

• respondeaee or that period re<?arding’ 

the Singpho Chief, the Duffa Gam, mention is made of raids com- 
mitted upon villages under our protection by Nagas of the Upper 
Patkoi Hills. The first impression among our local olFicers was that 
we had now in this quarter to reckon upon frequent incursions by 
Nagas as well as by hostile Singphos and Burmese ; and orders wcr(> 
given by Government to retaliate sharply and severely upon all 
villages concerned (i) in such outrages. But it was shortly al'tei-wards 
discovered that these Nagas were themselves most peaceably inclined, 
and that if any of our villages had been attacked by them, it was 
only in mistaken retaliation for wrongs done to the Naga tribes by Siug- 

Their sufferings from the Singplios. Burma. 

the Singphos seem in tact to have 
sought by conquest of the Nagas to supply the deficiency f)f skive 
labour following on the annexation of Assam. In Ls37 when a ])arty 
of British officers was sent across the Patkoi to ncgociate with Burma 
regarding the Duffa Gam, they encountered a war party of Sing[i!io.s 
fresh from the sack of Naga Settlements and dragging along gang,s 
of captives. In those days wo considered all upni this frontier 
that was not Burmese to be actual British tcrritoiy, and our ollicin-s 
had no scruples about interfering to deliver the Naga captives. Sub- 
sequently it was proposed to give permanent protection to these Naga. 
clans by establishing a post under a European ofiie(n' on tlnj upjwr 
waters of the Bori Dehing. It was hoped that such an oflicer would 
be able to take efficient political charge of all this Singpho-.b’aga 
tract. The Government, however, felt "doubtful of the expi'dienoy 

Proposals for their protection. as.sumiiig active charge o]- f.his 

sparsely-pco])led wilderness ; and 
indicated its preference for the plan of deputing an olihror from 
head quarters occasionally to visit the tribes and settle dispules as 
they arose. A farther series of Singpho outrages shortly after leil to 
the temporary oecupatioii of a military station ou the Ihjri Diliing 
and to the deputation of Captain liamiay to report more fully as to 
what was feasible to ’give protection to the Naga tribes, lint ilu' 
result of his enquiries was to show that GoveruineiiL had taloni the 


{‘) Political Pr(jc«ediag.s, 24th November 1833, Niw. 33 •■iml 33. 
(■-) Pith), lOtb April 1837, Nos. 120 to 123. 
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correct view, and that, tiiiless the Nagas wonld remove their settlements 
within the circle of oiir posts (^) we could afford them no effectual 
protection. Their communities'^ were few in number and reckoned 
in all at under 5,000 souls. To protect bj military defences a moun- 
tain territory 90 miles long by 40 miles deep inhahited by such a 
mere handful of people 'was clearly more than Government was 
warranted in attempting. 

Prom this point the notices of these Patkoi Nagas are few and 
unimportant, and in later years their very existence seems to have been 
lost sight of or to have been confusedly merged in that of the greater 
tribes to the west who are ordinarily communicated with through the 
officials of Seehsaugor, At any rate in 1S71 the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Luekimpur reporting specially on the Nagas of his district 
stated their numbers at 14,383 living in 2,865 houses and belonging 
to (2) seven different clans, but the names of the clans as given by 
him are certainly most of them names of Seehsaugor clans, viz., Nam 
Sangia, Bor Dwaria, Dadum, Joboka, Banfera, Toopigonuja, and 
Holagonuja. The fact is that the Eastern clans of the Seehsaugor 
Nagas trade both with that district and with Luckhimpore. 

The general character of the Inner Line Regulation has been des- 

The Inner Line. Cjiapter VIII above. The 

question ot laying down tne Inner 
Line for the Luckimpore district generally was taken up by the Cl^ef 
Commissioner of Assam, in 1875. South of Jaipur it was found neces- 
sary to enclose within it a tract of country which had not up to that 
time been subject to the formal and plenary authority of the district 
officer. The object of enclosing this tract was to bring into the ordinary 
jurisdiction the tea gardens of Namsang, Taurack, and Hukunjuri. 
Per the Taurack Garden compensation was paid to the Mithonia Nagas. 
Por the Hukunjuri and Namsang Gardens similar compensation was 
paid to the Namsang and Bordwaria Nagas.f The sums thus paid are 
of course recovered as revenue from the occupiers of the gardens. 

Under the orders of the Government of India the ^ Inner Line^ 
is defined merely for purposes of jurisdiction. It does not decide the 
sovereignty of the " territory beyond. The active control of the district 
officer need not necessarily extend up to the boundary, but it must 
under no circumstances be carried further. Beyond the line the tribes 
are left to manage their own affairs with only such interference on the 

* The names of the settlements are given as' follow : Takauk, Kengew, Taheoo, 
ILotoo, Hasang, Loongsang, Yahung, Tonging, Nekjuk, Kambah, Tiethah, Tiesoo, 
t All Seehsaugor tribes. 


(1) Political Proceedings, 8th May 1837, Nos. 64 to 66. 

Political Proceedings, 19th June 1837, Nos. 67 and 58. 

Political Proceedings, 3rd July 1837, Nos. 48 and 49. 

Political Proceedings, 14th August 1837, Nos. 74 to 78. 

.Political Proceedings, 25th Sept. 1837, Nos. Ill to 113. 

(2) Prom the Assam Commissioner, No, 379 T, dated 16th May 1871. 
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jmrt of the frontier officers in their political capacity as may he considered 
advisable with the view of establishing a personal influence for good 
among the chiefs and tribes. Any attempt to bring tlic country 
between the settled districts of British India and Burma under our 
direct administration, even in the loosest way that could be contrived 
under Act XXXIIL Vic., Cap. 3^ or to govern it as British territory is 
to be steadily resisted. No European planter is to be allowed to aeee]:>t 
any grant beyond the line or under a tenure derived from any chief or 
tribe(^). 


(1) Political Proceedings, February 1872, No, 131. 




THE NORTH-EAST FRONTIER OE BENGAL, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE NAGA TRIBES. B.~THE SEEBSATJGOR KAGAS. 

The tribes occupying the low hills to the south of the Seebsaugor 

district have been in close com- 

NSJyjTplLV' “• Jitl «« W officers 

" ever since the first annexation or 

Assam. The Assamese Government had at times indeed claimed them as 
its subjects^ and Purmider Sing is known to have asserted successfully 
his right to share with the Nagas the produce of the salt manu- 
facture of the lower hills. The hill chiefs, when the Native Government 
was strong, came down annually bringing gifts, that may perhaps 
have been considered to be tribute. It has in fact been conjectured 
that the inhabitants of this tract are descended from settlements of 
hill mercenaries of various tribes planted here by the ancient Ahom 
Kings, and the variety of -the tribal dialects is adduced to support 
this theory, However that may be, it is certain that several of the 
chiefs had received grants of hhaU or lands, and of hlieeh or fishing 
waters on the plains, and enjoyed assignments of loaihn like the ordi- 
nary Assamese nobility. * 

The tract occupied by the clans of whom we have any knowledge 

The Boree Naga tract. taken to extend back for 

oU miles irom the rroiitier or oeeb- 
saugor to the Patkoi Range, and to run for 60 miles from east to west. 
The tribes in this tract are termed ^ Bore or dependent; beyond them 
in the recesses of the Patkoi are many ^ Ador^ or independent clans, of 
whom we know little save from some one or other of them occasionally 
figuring in a raid. The Abor trade is chiefly conducted through the 
medium of the ^ Boree^ clans, which Iasi., in spite of their title, are 
really more powerful than those beyond them. 

Ill the years 1840-1.4 our dealings with the ^ Boree** villages 

-p 'v, 10 m became more direct and intimate, 

fetate of things m 1810. ^ t»**i 

Captain Brodie, then rrmcipai 

Assistant to the Governor GencraPs Agent, drew attention to the fact 
that the perpetual quarrels subsisting between the different vil- 
lages and clans showed a dangerous tendency to boil over, as it 
were, into the plains, where our revenue-paying villages offered 
themselves a tempting prey to savages already armed for internecine 
strife, and when in fighting humour not very particular as to the precise 
direction of their raids. Brodie, therefore, suggested that he should be 
allowed to Iniiig them all under formal agreement to the British Gov- 
ernment, and exact a small annual tribute as token of submission, 
and the course of events led very shortly to the acceptance of his 
proposals. 


State of things in 1840. 
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From the records of 1840 it appears that the Naps liviiig 
near Jeypore^ the Namsang^ Pani Dwar, and Bor Dwar Nagas, 
lived chiefly by manufacturing salt, which they retailed to the 
people of the plains. (M There were in the lower hills eighty-five 
salt wells in all, of which the Government was allowed to he absolute 
owner of only three, enjoying merely a right to a certain number of 
flues or fire-places at each of the others. These rights Purunder 
Sing had regularly asserted, but our officers had contented them- 
selves with levying a duty of 20 per cent, on all salt Brought down 
to the regular markets for sale. Early in 1841 the Government abo- 
lished these duties, thereby giving a great stimulus to the inter- 
course between the Nagas and the plains. (^) 

A missionary, Mr, Bronson, had for some years resided among the 
• tribes, teaching them Christianity 

and the art of cultivating tea. ('^) 
The Governor GeneraFs Agent thought so highly of this gentle- 
man^s work, that he asked Government to give Ks. 100 a month 
towards his Naga schools. Government, however, at this time thought 
it improper to give direct aid to missions, even when working among 
savage tribes, forgetting perhaps that it had made grants in 1829 to the 
Garo missions with very fair results, but it agreed to pass for a year any 
small sums shown in the Agent^s contingent hill and not exceeding a 
monthly maximum of fis. 100, " for objects of practical utility connected 
with the improvement of the Naga country, and spent with the view of 
leading its population into habits of industry.'’^ The mission school was 
kept up till Mr. Bronson was compelled, by illness, to leave the place, (^) 
While it lasted it was very successful, as many chiefs of the 
eastern tribes sent their sons to him for instruction. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Bronson, who knew these Nagas better than 
any European before or since, was all m favo of Brodie^s plans 
of direct and active control. He reported that the only effect of our 
tacit surrender of our rights in the salt mines bad been to make the 
tribes independent and insolent as they had never been before. Ilis 
prognostications were certainly supported by subsequent events, for in 
March 184d the Nagas of TW’oo and Kapung D wars attacked a party 
of Assamese on the road to Borhlth ; and the chiefs refused to attend 
when summoned to explain their conduct. (^) Giiards had therefore 
to be posted to close the passes to trade and so to coerce the 
hillmen into submission. This being done during the rains, wlicn 
there is little traiffic between hill and plain, had not much effect, 
and in the cold weather Bi-odie was ordered to enter the lulls 
with a party of . troops to compel all the chiefs to enter into 


(^) Revenue Proceedings, 27tli September 1840, Nos. 7 and 8. 

(®) Revenue Proceedings, 8th August 1842, Nos. 125 and 120. 
(=") Political Proceedings, 11th May 1840, Nos. 128 and 120. 
(^) Political Proceedings, 22nd November 1841, Nos. 1 to 24. 

(^) Political Proceedings, 19th April 1841, Nos. 78 and 79. 
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engagements, such as had already been taken by a few of the clans, 
binding them to keep the peace towards one another and towards our 
subjects. 

In January 184^ Captain Brodle began his tour for the pacification 

of the Naga Frontier between the 


Brodie’s tour, 1842. 


Dikho and the Bori Dihing, 


He found in this tract ten different elans- 


(1) The Namsangias with 

8 villages. 

(2) 

„ Bordwarias with 

... 8 

do. 

(3) 

„ Pallid warias with 

... 10 

do. 

(4) 

„ Mutons or Kooloongs with 

... 4 

do. 

(5) 

„ Banferas with 

... 4 

do. 

(6) 

„ Jobokas with 

... 4 

do. 

(7) 

„ Changnois with 

... 8 

do. 

{^) 

„ Mooloongs with 

... 5 

do. 

(9) 

„ Jaktoongias with 

... 8 

do. 

(10) 

„ Tabloongias with 

... 13 

do. 


The Mooloong Raja, head of the Teroo Dwar, was the most power- 
ful of the Naga chiefs, and the Changnoi Raja, of Namsang, ranked 
next to him. To the latter all the Nagas from the Dikho to Jeypore 
paid tribute. 

'#1', ' ■ 

Brodie took engagements from all the chiefs to abstain from 
outrages in the plains, to be responsible for the surrender of offenders 
within the limits of their Dwans, to discontinue hostilities with 
other tribes, leaving Government to punish any attacks made on 
them, and, finally, to abstain from importing Naga children as 
slaves to British territory. All existing fends he settled. The 
villages in these parts were found situated on high hills surrounded by 
ditches and barricades indicating an ever present fear of attack. 
Each village had a large building or morung, where hung a hollow 
tree that was beaten to give the alarm of an enemy^s approach. In 
the morungs the skulls of slain foes were also kept. In one morung 
Brodie counted 130 of these trophies. The arms used were spear, dao, 
and eross-bow. All the men went nearly naked, a thin rattan passed 
twice round the loins being the prevailing fashion among a large 
section of the people. The chiefs were distinguished by girdles of 
brass-plates. An Assamese, Neeranye Deka Phokon, who had been an 
officer under Raja Poor under, gave much assistance to Brodie in his tour, 
and was made Superintendent of the Naga frontier on Rs. 30 a month. 
The whole population was estimated at between 40,000 and 50,000. 

The agreements thus accepted by the chiefs were not in every case 
or all at once successful in preventing raids by subordinate sections of 
tribes. In November 1842 the Khettree Nagas, a clan owning some 
sort of fealty to the Changnoi Raja, attacked a friendly village, and 
when Captain Brodie, attended by the Namsang and Bor Dwar ISfagas, 
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towliomthe village belonged, went(^) up to enquire into inattergi, they 
even attacked him ; and he was compelled to retire till troops came to 
his assistance. (2) The Khettrees then deserted their village and with- 
drew to the inner hills. 

In January 1844 Captain Brodie made a tour through the wcsf.ern 
elans lying’ between the Dikho and the Doyeng. His rej>ort mcniions 
in detail the villages visited and gives the title of chief to the head 
of each ; but from other papers it would appear that on tliis side tlie 

tribes arranged themselves in six 


Brodie’s tour, 1844. 


same as 


the 


Namsangias 


groups; the Namsangia (not the 
of the east), with four villages; the 
Dopdaria, with twelve villages ; the Charmgaya or Asringaya, with six 
villages; the Hatheegurhiya, with seven villages ;(''^) the Doyengiya or 
Torphatia, with, eleven villages ; and the Panihatia, with ten villages. The 
Panihatias and Doyengias are described as branches of the Lbota Naga 
tribe."^ No information is given by Brodie as to the probable vsirengtli of 
these western clans. He was met on his tour by tlic cliief of the 
Seema Nagas, a powerful clan of the inner bills, rulings over 14 villages, 
who desired to open a trade with the ])lains ; and he obtained certain 
amount of information regarding tlio names of various Abur (?om- 
miinities, of which we hear nothing nowadays. Tiny a.re i)robal)Iy 
now known under other a 2 >pellations. Generally he remarked tliat the 
Boree <Nagas to the east of the Dikho seemed more j>owerful than 
those to the west, and were more under a sett.led form of go- 
vernment by chiefs. They held also a^^jmrently a sonu^wlia-t effective 
control over the Abor tribes of the interior — a state of things which 
did not obtain between the Dikho and the Doyeng. The western 
communities were found to be disorganised and democratic, ami their 
principal men being ordinarily drunk had no authority in the villages, 
and could not be trusted. Still Brodie cherished hopes that, though 
no absolute eouhclenee could be placed on such vile people as the Nagas, 
the arrangements made by him, and which were similar to those 
effected in the eastern tract, would prevent their disturbing the peace o.f 
the plains. 

To each of the Dwars in this quarter was attached a Kotokie or 
clan representative to be the channel of conimunicatioii between the 
Government and the tribe ordinarily using that Dwar, Tlu^se 

men were paid by a remission of 
the poll tax, and under our revenue 
a remission on their land equal to the amount 


The Naga ICotokies. 
system received 


The Lhota Nagas were long afterwards included within the Naga Hills J)isf riot. 
In a report of 1871 they are ^stated to have 10 villages, only one of which, Soiinrecgnon, 



(0 Political Proceedings, 4th January 1843, Nos. 149 to 151. 

{^) Politietil Proceedings, 1st February 1843, Nos. 91 to 93. 

pq Political Proceedings, 19tli October 1844, Nos. 123 to 126. 
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o£ the old remission of poll tas. Some o£ the Kotokies also managed 
the khats or grants held by different Naga chiefs on the plains^ and 
from reports of 1871 it may be gathered that they, being generally 
Assamese^ have in most instances succeeded in appropriating these 
lands altogether. One of these khats still claimed by the Nagas is 
Bhitiir Namsangj and their rights over this were acknowledged in 
187i.(^) 

The total number of Kotokies in Seebsaiigor was eighty-eighty and 
the total revenue remission on account of Nagas (Kotokies and Khats) 
was Rs. 797. (^) Government agreed on Brodie^s suggestion to give the 
Lhota Nagas some lands on the Dliunsiriy and to compensate some 
other chiefs for lands formerly held by theniy but which had become lost 
to them. 


In 1816 an attack upon 
Tangroong by some Abor 

Broclie’s tour, 1846. 


the Boree Naga tribes of Changnoi and 
Nagas (called Longhas)/ accompanied by 
Singphos or Shansy took Brodie(®) 
again into the hills. It was supposed 
that the Singphos had come from the valley of the Kyendwen in Buraia^ 
and some anxiety was felt locally as to the possibility of a Binnnese 
inroady but nothing more was heard of them ^ and the thing died out. 

The plan that Brodie proposed for future management was that 
every village should be visited periodically by an officer with a strpng 


Plan of management. 


escort to prove to the people that 
they could easily be got at. Then he 
meant uniformly to insist on their referring all quarrels to the Seeb- 
saugor officials^ and he intended to punish contumacy by fine, oeciipationy 
or otherwise. Where an Abor tribe attacked a Boree elaUy he did not 
propose retaliatory expeditions, but trusted to negociation to bring in 
the Abors to submit themselves to our ojQ&cers. In brief, the policy pro- 
posed here as elsewhere on the north-east frontier during the early days 
of our occupation of Assam was one of active control, and tolerably 
vigorous interference in tribal matters. 

It was at first found necessary from time to time to prove to the 
chiefs by show of force that the Government intended them to keep to 
their engagements. 

In April 1844, for instance, the Bor Mootuns attacked the Banfe- 

ras, and Brodie had to send up 
troops (^) to enforce his demand for 
the offenders. The expedition brought down the chief of the 


Events, 1844 to 1854. 


(^ ) Judicial Proceedings, September 1871, Nos. 47 to 49. 

(2) Political Proceedings, 18tli January 1845, Nos. 58 to 61, 
(^) Political Proceedings, 23rd May 1846, Nos. 28 and 29. 
{*) Political Proceedings, IStliMay 1847, Nos. 14 to 18. 
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offending tribe a prisoner to the plains. Again, in April 1849, the 
NamsangNagascomimitted{i) a murder on the plams, and a similar plan 
was adopted to compel obedience. The offenders were, however, 
in this ease given up as soon as the troops showed themselves at any 
of the villages reached by Captain Brodie. Generally it was inferred 
that the Nagas in this part were too entirely dependent (^) on the plains 
to afford to quarrel with us. It was Brodie^s opinion that only a 
little time was required to make them see that we were determined 
to stop outrages, and in fact the frontier settled down and became 
perfectly tranquil. As a rule no difficulty was found in getting the 
tribes to act up to their engagements. 

The events of the next few years were unimportant. 

In April 1851 some Banfera Nagas committed a cruel murder in 
Seehsaugor on the Dhodiir Alice (the frontier road running along the 
foot of the hills and at that time representing the line of our revenue 
jurisdiction), and then fled to the Juboka villages. ('^) On our closing 
the Dwar the Juboka Raja gave them up. 

In March 1852 the Lhota Nagas attacked Borpathor and killed some 
few persons, hut were beaten off by the villagers. The Commissioner 
on this ordered(^) the resumption of two khats at Nagoora and 
Jamoogoori, hitherto held by these Nagas, till the murderers should be 
gif en up, and muskets were given to the Borpathor men to defend 
themselves- in case of future attack. The result of these steps has not 
been traced, but certainly no further raid or outbreak was reported to 
Government. 

In the cold season of 1853-54, there was an outbreak between the 
Namsang and Bor Dwar Nagas. (®) The Seehsaugor Principal Assistant, 
however, brought about an amicable settlement. 

Other cases of murders by Seehsaugor Nagas are reported in 1854-55, 
hut the chiefs always gave up the accused on demand. 

Soon after this the policy of Government with reference to these 

tribes was radically changed. Non- 
interrerence became the rule, and 
our officers were not encouraged to visit the hills or to keep up inter- 
course with the liillmen. The Boree Nagas, however, on the Seebsaugor 
frontier continued to be generally well behaved. They freqiiented the 


(^) Political Proceedings, 7th July 1849, Nos, SO and 31. 

(®) Political Proceedings, 5th July 1850, Nos. 55 to 57. 

(®) Judicial Proceedings, 8th April 1862, No, 162. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, 20th January 1853, Nos. 120 to 125. 

(s) Judicial Proceedings, 6th April 1854, Nos. 180 to 184, 
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plain markets regulaTly and combined to exclude therefrom the Abor 
Nagas of the upper hills. The charms of trade appeared indeed to 
have taken so strong a hold on the clans in this quarter,, both Boree 
and Abor, that it was almost the only frontier on which the policy 
-p. ^ of closing the markets on occasion of 

a murder or outrage by hillmen was 
speedily followed by surrender of the guilty paidies. In April 1861 
the Dwars were closed to Naga traders by order of the Commissioner 
of Assam, in consequence of the murder of one Tonoo Cachari in the 
Gelaki Dwar, used by the Namsang and neighbouring clans. In Feb- 
ruary following, the Nangota Abor NagaS;, who were not known to us 
to be the guilty tribe, surrendered five of their number as those who had 
committed the murder. This surrender, it appeared, they made 
under pressure brought to bear on tbem by the Boree Nagas of Tabloong, 
Jaktoong, Kamsang, and Namsang, w-ho being much distressed by the 
closure of the Dwars threatened to attack the Nangotas if they did 
not give up the offenders. In March 1868 (^) a murder was eommitted in 
Mouzah Oboipore of Seebsaugor by Banfera Nagas; and at the close of 
the same month the guard-house in Gelaki Dwar was burnt down by 
a raiding party belonging apparently to some of the Abor tribes. 
It was never distinctly brought home to any of them, and 
the Government did not on this occasion order the closing of the 
Dwars. 

Some alarm was, however, felt at these disturbances on a iisuaJIy 
tranquil part of the frontier; and when in 1866 it was reported that 
Naga trading parties were wandering about Seebsaugor armed, contrary to 
custom, with spears and daos, stringent orders were given for disarming 
temporarily all Nagas who passed the police oiit-postSv In November 
; 1867 the Gelaki guard-house was 

againattackedat niglit,(^)and some 
of the constables billed. The outrage created much excitement among 
the European settlers of the neighbourhood, which was not certainly 
lessened by a subsequent attack upon a village not far off. Every 
possible motive was suggested to account for the outbreak. Every 
known clan was suspected in turn. One ofiacer thought the probibition 
to carry spears to market had something to do with the raid. Another 
was convinced that the encroachments of tea planters in the hills were 
unsettling all the frontier tribes. A third thought survey operations 
had excited their suspicion. The Dwars were at any rate closed to 
trade; the out-posts strengthened ; and neglected stockades hastily 
repaired. The stoppage of trade again proved a successful policy. The 
Tabloong, Namsang, and other Nagas, who were now carrying on a most 
profitable traffic with the tea gardens, which they could not afford to 


Attack on C4elaki. 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, May 1863, Nos. 391 to 395. 

(") .Tudicial Proceedings, December 1867, Nos. 57 to 64. 
Judicial Proceedings, February 1868, Nos. 12 to 24. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1868, Nos. 216 and 217. 
Judicial Proceedings, June 1868, Nos. 136 to 139. 
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Difficulties with tea gardens. 


lose, speedily combined, and in a few months^ time they succeeded in 
tracing out the raiders, and arresting by force or strategy two of 
their leaders, who were delivered over to the British authorities for 
punishment. These men proved to belong to the Yungia Abor Nagas, a 
renaote clan in the upper hills, who actuated by a love of plunder and a 
craving for skulls had led a stealthy war party through the trackless 
jungles to the plains below; and had, as they said, attacked the police 
station under the notion that it was a settlement of ryots— a mistake not 
veiy creditable to the discipline of the post. 

In 1869 the Changnoi(^) Nagas were charged by a tea planter with 

carrying off three labourers from his 
garden on the pretence that they 
were escaped slaves. The Nagas were communicated with by the 
Deputy Commissioner and denied the charge, declaring that the men 
had left the garden because they did not get their wages. The Nagas 
were warned not to take the law into their own hands, and the planters 
advised to cultivate a good understanding with their savage neighbours 
and to avoid engaging hillmen unless they were prepared to face 
difficulties arising from such relations. 

The rapid extension of tea cultivation along this frontier gave rise 
to considerable correspondence between 1869 and 1873.^ The limit of 
the rev^ue jurisdiction of Lubhimpore and Seebsaugor to the south was, 
as above noticed, the old frontier road called the Dhodur Allee and 
La^oigurh road. Although the Government claimed as British territory 
the whole country up to the boundaries of Manipur and Burma, it 
had hitherto treated the Naga tract as outside Assam for all civil pur- 
purposes, The tea planters had long since in many places, both in 
Lubhimpore and Seebsaugor, taken up lands south of the revenue line. 


in some instances paying revenue to 


us, and 


in others to the Na^ra 


chiefs. The earlier settlers found it to their interest to conciliate the 
Nagas, and troubled themselves little about Government protection. 
But now the fashion of claiming police assistance in every little diffi- 
culty came into vogue, and the Government had to consider what course 
it should adopt. The question acquired prominence from a quarrel 
between a planter and some Changnoi Nagas in Lukhimpore early in 
1871, which led to serious apprehension of Naga raids. 


^ An account of tlie Boree Nagas between the Bikho and Boyeng as tiiev were in 
18^3 will be found in the Appendix. 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, April 1869, Nos. 274 to 270. 
Judicial Proceedings, Pebruary 1870, Nos. 110 and 111. 

(3) Judicial Proceedings, March 1871, Nos. 273 and 274. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1871, Nos. 1 to 3. 

Judicial Proceedings, April 1871, Nos. 39 to 41. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1871, Nos. 194 to 190. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1871, Nos. 223 to 232. 
Judicial Proceedings, May 1871, Nos. 36 and 37. 
Judicial Proceedings, September 1871, Nos. 30 to 40. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1872, Nos, 113 to 116. 
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At length in 1872 the occurrence of a. massacre of Borlangia Nagas 
perpetrated by Kamsingias within two miles of a tea garden showed that 
measures for defining clearly the limits of Naga territory towards the 
plains could no longer be deferred. Under the provisions of the Inner 
Line Regulation already described, such a boundary was accordingly 
laid down, compensation being paid to the Nagas for the area occupied 
by those tea gardens which lay beyond the Inner Line, 

The later references (^) to the Seebsaugor Nagas contain an account 
of differences between them and one Mr. Minto, tea planter, which do 
not seem to have been of any great impoi'tanee. There appear also to 
have been also certain intestine quarrels brought to the notice of our 
officers. With the tribal disputes of Nagas beyond the Inner Line the 
Government does not now interfere, save so far as the good offices 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Seebsaugor may serve to bring about 
peace. 

In 1875 an attempt made to complete the survey of the Eastern 
Naga Hills led to serious results. Lieutenant Holcombe, Assistant 
Commissioner of Jaipur, and the Survey Party under Captain Badgeley, 
were on the 2nd February treacherously attacked at Ninu, a Naga vil- 
lage four days^ march from the 
plains. Lieutenant Holcombe and 
eighty men were buteheredi, while 
Captain Badgeley and fifty men were wounded. Captain Badgeley 
succeeded in bringing off the remnants, of the party, and a military 
expedition sent up promptly to the hill (in March 1875), destroyed 
the offending villages, and recovered the heads of the murdered men, 
and nearly all the arms and plunder taken by the Nagas, In 1876 
a small force again escorted a survey party through the hills, and again 
burnt Ninu which refused to surrender some of those concerned in the 
massacre of 1875. 


Lieutenant Holcombe’s murder and con- 
sequent expedition. 


Since then the Nagas on this frontier have given no trouble directly ; 

Later events. Namsi^ias and Bordw&is 

have lor years been at tend among 
themselves, and there is always some danger of a collision between the 
members of these or other warring elans taking place within our border. 
Petty occurrences of this description have indeed more than once been 
reported, but the offending villages have hitherto readily submitted to 
the fines imposed on them by our officers for violating our territory. 
An American Baptist Missionary, the Reverend Mr. Clarke, has for 
some years past been settled in the Naga village of Molong Kong, 
south of Amguri, and his labours are apparently bearing fruit in 
leading to the settlement of blood feuds, and a desire on the part of 
those villages which have come under his influence to live at peace 


(^) Political Proceedings, January 1873, NTos. 20 to 22, 
Political Proceedings, Marcb 1873, No. 43. 

Political Proceedings, June 1873, Nos. 56 to 59. 
Political Proceedings, November 1873, Nos. 73 to 82. 
Political Proceedings, December 1873, Nos. 8 and 9. 
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with their neighbours. They are, however, exposed to attacks from 
the outer tribes, against which they desire to have the assistance of 
Government. They have been told that they must depend upon them- 
selves, show a firm front, and avoid all provocation to quarrel. Tlie 
local trade with the Nagas is largely developing, and even the remoter 
Lhota Nagas are now found visiting our markets and showing a wish 
to maintain commercial intercourse with the plains. Altogether the 
state of the South Lukhimpore and Seebsaugor frontier is at present 
satisfactory. The latest information gives the strengtli of the tril)es 
thus — going from east to west : 



Villages. 

Population. 

]. 

Namsangias or Jaipurias 

30 

25 to 30,000 

2. 

Bordwarias ... 

10 

10,000 

3. 

Mutonias ... ... 

4 

4,000 

4. 

Jabokas or Banferas, or Abhoi- 



purya 

12 

20,000 

5. 

Sangloi or Changnoi 

? 

20,000 

6. 

Tabloong or Naked, including 



Moolungs, Jaktungs, and 




Tablmigs ... 

30 

25,000 

7. 

Tribes on the Patkoi 

y 

10,000 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE NAGA TBIBES. C.~THE ANGAMI NAGAS. 

Crossing the Dojeng westward^ we come to the tract known as the 
country o£ the Angami Nagas. For long years the tribes inhabiting 
this tract \Yere supposed to be a powerful homogeneous race o£ high- 
landers. The faetj howeA-er^ is that here^ as on the Seebsaugor frontier^ 
the country is divided among cognate but warring elans^ which have all^ 
until very recent times, been ready to raid indifferently iipon neighbour- 
ing villages or upon British territory as opportunity offered or the pros- 
pect of plunder prompted. Our relations with these tribes have from a 
very early date been troubled ; and the problem of their management 
is in fact only now being solved. 

We began to hear of them soon after the close of the earliest of 
our wars with Burma. 

The importance of opening up direct eornmunication between 

Manipuri Expeditions of 1832 and 1833. Manipur^ was- at that 

time much insisted upon, and it ^vas 

in the course of explorations directed to this end that Ave first came into 
conflict with the Nagas of these hills. In January 1832 Captains 
Jenkins and Pemberton led 700 Manipuri troops with 800 coolies from 
the Manipur valley, Popolongmai, Samoogooclting and the Dhunsiri 
to Mohung Dijooa on the Jumoona.(^) They had literally to fight their 
way through the Avhole Kutcha and Angami Naga country. So irritated 
were the hill men by this invasion that British troops were sent to 
Mohung Dijooa to protect Assam from a threatened inroad of the 
united clans. In the cold season following (1832-33) Raja Gumbheer 
Sing of Manipur, accompanied by the Manipur Levy under Lieute- 
nant Gordon, again marched through to Assam by a route a few 
miles to the east of Jenkins^ track. (^) They too had to fight almost 
every step of the road. Pacts came to light which made it clear 
that the object which Gumbheer Sing had in view was the perma- 
nent conquest of the Naga Hills. The ambitious Manipuri would 
have been a very dangerous neighbour for our vassal Purunder Sing^ 
whom we Avere then endeavouring to establish on the throne of Upper 

^ It was even pi’oposed in 1831 to make over to Manipur tlie defence against 
Burma of the whole Sadiya Erontier. 

(^) Political Proceedings, 5th March 1832, Nos. 69-71, 

Political Proceedings, 20th March 1833, No. 110. 

Political Proceedings, 30th April 1832, No. 43. 

(-) Political Proceedings, I4th Janiiar.y 1833, Nos, 69-70. 

Political Proceedings, 30th March 1833, No. 110, 

Political Proceedings, 30th May 1833, No, 105. 
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Assam, and the Government began to feel uncomfortable in prospect of 
Gumbheer Sing's operations. (^) It did not absolutely prohibit him 
from subjugating the Nagas ; but it forbade him to descend into the 
plains on the Assam side. Captain Jenkins, when reporting with 
Pemberton in 1B33-34 on the North-Bast Frontier, proposed to give up 
to Manipur definitely all the hills between the Doyeng and Dhiinsiri. 
This proposal did not receive any formal approval, but it came to be 
supposed in a general kind of way that Manipur exercised some sort of 
authority over the southern portion of the Naga Hills. In 1835 
indeed the forest between the Doyeng and the Dhunsiri was declared to 
be the boundary between Manipur and Assam. ('2) 

But besides all the complications arising out of the question of the 
extent of Manipuri jurisdiction and of communication between that 
State and Assam, we were brought into contact with the Angamis in 

The North Cachar Hills under Tularm. the aeqnisitiou 

or Cachar with its hill territory, 

running up as this did between the Angami Hills and the Khasi Hills, 
to the very confines of Nowgong, Cachar was formally annexed to 
British territory on 14th August 183^ (^) on the death of its Raja, 
Govind Ghunder, who left no descendant either lineal or adopted. 
The principal Chief in the North Cachar Hills at the time of annexa- 
tion was Tularam Senaputty. This man was the son of Kaeha Din, a 
table servant of a former Raja of Cachar, and had himself been an orderly 
in ^attendance on Govind Chunder. Kacha Din had been appointed 
by the Raja to some office in the hills and had rebelled in 1813. 
Govind Chunder enticed him down to the plains and had him assassinated. 
Tularam then set himself to avenge his father's death, and now by 
the aid of the Burmese, now by his own levies, managed to hold out 
against every effort of the Raja to expel him from the hills. In 18:^8 
Tularam made over his levies to his cousin Govind Ram, who, after 
defeating Govind Chunder in the last attempt made by that prince to 
reconquer the hills, turned upon Tularam and drove him into Jaintia. 
In 1829 Tularam, with the assistance of the Manipuris, expelled Govind 
Ram, who then submitted himself to Raja Govind Chunder. At this 
stage Mr. Scott, the Governor General's Agents anxious to stop the con- 
stant border warfare, induced Govind Chunder to assign to Tularam a 
definite tract of country to he recognised as his separate fief,(‘^) bounded 
on the west by the Kopili, north by Bhateebagram, south by the Julinga 
as far as Keynugur Mukh, and east by Samseyagram. After the annex- 
ation of Cachar, this territory was reduced in area (^) as a punishment 

(^) Political Proceedings, 19th December 1833, Nos. 85-93. 

(2) Political Proceedings, 11th February 1835, No. 90. 

(®) Political Proceedings, 9th July 1832, No. 16. 

(*) Secret Proceedings, 14th August 1829, No. 5. 

(®) Political Proceedings, 29th October 1832, Nos. 132-133. 

Political Proceedings, 3rd December 1832, Nos. 103-104, 

Political Proceedings, 31st July 1834, No. 22 A. C, 

Political Proceedings, 16th October 1834, Nos. 52-54. 
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for the murder by Tularam of two British subjects, and his jurisdiction 
was restricted to a tract lying between the Dhunsiri and Boyeng, the 
Naga Hills and the Jumoona, a pension being also allowed him of 
Es. 50 per mensem. This tract lay on the eastern side of North Cachar, 
and was about 2,224 square miles in extent.* 

When in 1835 our hill villages in North Cachar were found 
to be constantly suffering from Naga exactions and raids, the 

T -x X nr . i m , Government conceived that the dntv 

Invitation to Manipur and Tularam „i: i, x-i -kt ^ 

to occupy the Naga Balls. , eonti oiling the hostile Nagas 

devolved jointly upon Tularam and 

the Manipur state, as the , two powers holding jurisdiction over at 
least some portions of the Naga Hills. It was proposed, therefore 
that a line of posts to protect our subjects should be establish- 
ed by Tularam and the Manipuris at Semthor and alone the 
neighbouring Naga frontier, (i) Tularam protested earnestly'^ that 
he had no control over the Nagas or any means of checking their 
raids ; while Manipur,^ whose only system of control consisted in raids 
as savage as those of the Nagas themselves, did occupy Sembhor for 
a time and harass the Nagas in a desultory way, the only effect 
of which was to bring down the hillmen upon our villages in force as 
soon as the Manipuris had withdrawn. Captain Jenkins, now Com- 
missioner of Assam, who knew something of the real position of 
Manipur in these hills, urged upon Government the impropriety of 
encouraging that State in its career of aggression against the NagL. 
Its troops got no pay, and had to live on the plunder of the villao-es 
they occupied. The only effect of Manipuri occupation had been 
to exasperate the tribes. The Government was not prepared 
itself to take over the Naga country, and still inclined to reo-ai4 the 
Manipuris as the de facto masters of the hills. It therefore persisted 
in calling upon Manipur to occupy the country of the Angamis and 
arranged at the same time to depute a detachment of sepoys under 
a European officer to prevent any needless outrage by the Manipuri 
levies. The very terms of the instructions issued for the guidance of 
this officer showed that in Calcutta the Government had no clear 
knowledge of either the geographical or political situation. 

The continued remonsti-ances of the Assam Commissioner led at 

Caneelment of the foregoing invitation. ^6Hgth to a eancelment of the call 

upon Manipur, and a European 
officer was in 1837 ordered to occupy a post near the Naga country and 

* Tularam held the most of this tiE 1844, when he made over its management to his 

sons, N okoolram and Briinath B tirmmi IiVatvi 
B jfoceedings, IDfch Oetolier IBU, Nos. 70 them it was resumed ‘in 1854 by Govern- 

G. 0. No. Mil, dated I4tli October 1853, , account of raids committed upon the 

pensions 

instead with a grant of revenue-free land, 


(i) Judicial Proceedings, 22nd Novemher 1836, Nos. 3^-39. 
Judicial Proceedings, 17tii Januan*- 1837, Nos. 72-74, 
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endeavour to bring the Chiefs to terms. (‘) The expeetation of rrosh 
war with Burma prevented his actual deputation for the time ; 
but the Court of Directors having now condemned emphatically the 
policy of making over to Manipur fresh tracts of mountain country for 
conquest or management, the first renewal of raids led in 1S;3S to a 
revival of the proposal to delmte some English officer to deal locally with 
theNaga difficulty. The raising of a small Cachari levy was sanctioned 
to assist in this especial service, and the whole tract of North Caehar 
was transferred to Assam and attached to the district of Nowgong, 
under the ' belief that the Assam officials could deal more 
effectually with frontier matters of the kind than those of Dacca 
to which Caehar belonged. Mr. Grange, Sub-Assistant at Now- 

j... T lo-yr, goEg, wus cHosen to conduct the 
Grange s first Expedmon, January 1839. g^st Angami expedition. He was 

directed to investigate Mly the causes of the Angami raids^ and 
to endeavour to punisli the Chiefs of the large villages of Konemah 
and Mozemah who were known to he implicated in these outrages. 
Owing to mismanagement, Mr, Grange was not properly supplied with 
troops and carriage, and his expedition degenerated into a somewhat 
hurried march through a part only of the Naga Hills. 

Mr. Grange discovered that a great trade in slaves was carried on 
by the Angamis with Bengali merchants : and that one main olijeet of 
the raids was to procure , supplies of such, slaves. The villages must 
frequently attacked were small settlements of Naga stock occupying 
clearings in the south of Tularam'^s -hills. 

Several of the independent Naga villages received Mr. Grange in 
a friendly spirit. At Beremah he was shewn the remains of a eireuhir 
fort built by Raja Kisheii Chunder of Caehar, who had, the Nagas said, 
once invaded their hills. He saw also an old 10-pounder which the Raja 
had left behind him on his retreat. Possibly this trophy was exhibited 
by way of a significant hint ; for, though some clans made professioim 
of amity, liostile war parties hovered constantly about the camp, and 
speared one or two of the sentries. The hrotlier of the Chief of Konemah 
came down to see what the stranger wanted, and Mr, Grange, unable to 
punish, was compelled to speak him fair. Ikkari also, the powerful Cbi(‘f 
of Mozemah, who had led most of the raiding parties in Caehar, a ]>er.fect 
savage, wild and suspicious, wearing a collar fringed with hair of his 
enemies’’ scalps, came down to see for himself what the camp was like. 
Him Mr. Grange induced to swear not again to molest the Company's 
villages. The oath was solemnly ratified, Ikkari and Mr. Grange liohling 
opposite ends of a spear while it was being cut in two, and strange to 
say was for some time honourably kept. Mr. Grange was too weakly 


(1) Judicial Proceedings, 28tli February 1837, Nos. 65-67. 
Judicial Proceedings, 25th April 1837, No. 17. 

Judicial Proceedings, 19th September 1837, No. 7. 
Political Proceedings, 25th May 1835, No. 3. 

Political Proceedings, 21st November 1838, Nos. 104-108. 
Political Proceedings, 9th January 1839, Nos. 160-163. 
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supported to say a,nyihiug about restoration of captives. He fixed, 
however, the position of the villages that had raided on Caehar, and 
found a way out of the hills to Assam md Samoogoodting, ( ^ ) at 
which place he advocated the establishment of a permanent military 
post. 

It had already been decided that the Cachar hills, north of the 

water-pent, should be controlled 
irom Assam and placed under Now- 
gong. The question was now debated as to how this control was to 
be exercised. The Nowgong authorities proposed to make the hills a 
substantive district, under a separate officer, to assess a house tax on the 
subordinate Nagas, and station thannas in the hills. Eut the whole 
returns would have been only Ks. 8,000 yearly, against an expenditure 
of over Rs. 16,000, and this scheme was not approved. Captain Jenkins, 
the Commissioner, proposed simply to attach the tract to Nowgong, 
giving an extra Assistant to that district, (2) who should visit the hills in 
the cold weather. He advised that Mr. Grange should again visit the 
Angamis by the Samoogoodtiiig route, receive the submission of those 
Chiefs who might be willing to be subject to us, and place a tlianna of 
Shans on the Dhunsiri. He might at the same time be allowed to 
punish any villages that did not submit. Captain Jenkins insisted that 
the boundary line between Assam and Manipur and Assam and Cachar 
must now be clearly defined to be the water-pent of the greal ridge 
of mountains. Manipur, he suggested, should be compelled to co- 
operate with us in bringing the Nagas into subjection to our rule. 
Upon this the Government said that it had never contemplated any- 
thing more than the exercise of a general political control over the 
hill tribes, and, if necessary, the establishment of a military post to 
overcome the ill-disposed and give protection to the peaceable. Any- 
thing beyond this was not desired. It sanctioned, however, Mr, Grangers 
deputation to receive the submission of the Angami Nagas, to 
confirm the doubtful in their good disposition, and to choose a post 
in easy communication with Assam or Cachar, at which to place 
a permanent garrison under a Native officer for protection of 
our subjects and to encourage communication. At this post a market 
was to be established. No interference with the internal management, 
even of Tularam^s tribes, was to be allowed. Though the original orders 
of the Government were thus restricted, I cannot find that it raised any 
formal objections (®) to a further letter of Captain Jenkins, in which he 
reported his having instructed Mr, Grange to subdue all the Angamis 
north of the water-pent, and his having invited Manipur to subdue all 
south of it. This subjugation was, he explained, only to be carried far 
enough to stop outrages, and especially affected the Chiefs of Mozemah 


0) Tolitical Proceedings, lOth July 1839, Ko. 56. 

(®) Political Proceedings, 14th August 1839, Nos. 107-109. 
(®) Political Proceedings, 2nd October 1839, Nos. 89-90, 
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and Koneroali, the princiiDal leaders of raids. From these Chiefs hostages 
for good eondnet were to be demanded. But all the hillmen were to be 
told that we had no wish to interfere with their internal affairs. All 
that we sought was peace and free intercourse ;(^) and all who ac- 
knowledged our virtual supremacy and gave a small tribute were to be 
admitted to terms. 

A party was ordered to march from Manipur to eo-operate with 

Grange’sseoondBxpedition,Januaryl840. Mr Grange. He entered the hills 

ma oamoogoodting on 34tn January 


1840. Here the villagers were unwilling to receive him^ but he 
overawed them into compliance. Thence he pushed across the hills to 
Hoplongmai or Popolongmai expecting to meet the ManipuriS;, but found 
that they had turned back without waiting for him. He went on two 
marches'towards Manipur to a point between Yang ( = Tzukqnama) and 
Mooeelong ( = Tokquama) . Here he found to his astonishment that the 
Nagas were avowedly hostile to Manipur^ and not tributary as had been 
given out by that State. The only traces of Manipuri occupation were 
the charred beams of Naga huts. The people of Popolongmai^ 
Tzukquama.^ and Tokquama, seeing in Mr. Grange only an ally of 
Manipur, attacked him iu a defile, but he beat them off and burnt down 
the half of Popolongmai inhabited by Angamis, the other half being 
discovered to be inhabited by Caelmri Nagas, subservient to tlie 
Angamis. The expedition resulted in the burning of live villages and 
the capture of eleven Naga i>risoners.(^) 

The effect of these somewhat strong measures was apparently to 
stop the raids, for it was reported in 1841 that there had been no raids in 
Cachar(3) during 1840, and a continuance of the expeditions from Assam 
was recommended. Soon after Mr, Grange had returned from the hills 
the second time, the two Ganw Boorahs, or Chiefs of Samoogoodting, 
came down and entered into written engagements('^) to be friendly, ex- 
pressing a wish to settle on the plains. Lands east of Mohnng bijooa 
were promised them, and the Naga prisoners were all released, but it 
does not appear that any active steps were taken to induce a Naga im- 
migration to the plains. 

Proposals for constructing a great road across the hills to Manipur 
were about this time rejected on the score of expense. Lieutenant Bigo*h*, 
Principal Assistant in charge of Nowgong, was, however, authorized ^to 
enter the hills and make a leisurely and, if possible, friendly progress 
from village to village, conciliating the Chiefs by personal intercourse 
and bringing to bear on the people that nameless attraction which 


{») Political Proceedings, 1st January 1840, Kos. 112-13. 
i^) Political Proceedings, 26th May 1840, No. 118. 

(^) Political Proceedings, I9th April 1841, Nos. 107-108. 
(^) Political Proceedings, 15th June 1840, Nos. 93-91). 
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frontier officers are supposed^ and often with justice^ to exercise over iin- 

, -n ta* t -fo^t civilized races. In 1 Sid Lieutenant 
B:ggs Expedxto, January 1841. 

met witli'no opposition^ and concluded friendly agreements with most of 
the leading communities. A depot for salt was at their request opened at 
Demapore. The Dhunsiri was fixed as the boundary between the British 
districts and the Angami tract. The Government directed that a repetition 
of these friendly visits should be made from time to time^ mainly with 
a view to the suppression of the slave traffic carried on by the Nagas 
with the Bengalis of Sylhet. The boundary between the Angamis and 
Manipur was to be finally settled^ to prevent irritation on that side, 
and a road was to be opened to Samoogoodting from the plains. A 
nominal tribute was to be taken from the Nagas as soon as they could 
^ , be brought to consent to its pay- 

Munipuri boundary, i^gtent. To arrange the boundary, 

Lieutenant Biggs marched across 
the hills in the cold weather of ISld-l^. It was decided, in con- 
ference with Captain Gordon, Political Agent at Manipur, that 
commencing from the upper part of the Jeerie River, the western 
frontier of ilanipur, the line of boundary formed (1) by tbe 
Dootighur Mountain, or that range of hills in which the Mookroo 
River takes its rise, east on to the Barak River ; (£) by the Barak River 
up to where it is joined by tbe Tayphani River, which flows along the 
eastern line of the Popolongmai Hill ; (8) by the Tayphani River up^to 
its source on the Burrail range of Mountains ; and (4) by the summit 
or w^^ater-pent of the Burrail range on to the source of the Mow River 
fl.owing north from that point towards Assam, was the best boundary 
between Manipur and the Angami country: Istly — Because the 
Angami Nagas and all the inferior tribes subject to their influence occupy 
the mountainous part north of the boundary here given, and have to- 
gether been the 2 }erpetrators of all the acts of aggression which have been 
committed of late years both in Cachar and Manipur. Sndly — Because 
along the western portion of the boundary here proposed, the whole of the 
villages south of it, which were before near this frontier, having been from 
time to time destroyed by the tribes from the north, and their inhabitants 
obliged for protection to locate themselves further south, a considerable 
tract of mountainous country in this direction is completely deserted. 
3rdly — Because along the portion of the boundary here proposed to the 
east of Popolongmai the Angami tribes are separated from the Nagas 
of Manipur by a lofty range of mountains, across which little, if any, 
communication takes place. 4thly — Because the Manipur Govern- 

ment not having at present any control or authority over the villages to 


Q-) Political Proceedings, 1st March 1841, Nos. 55-56. 

Political Proceedings, 32nd March 1841, Nos. 92-93. 
Political Proceedings, 18th April 1841, Nos. 79-80. 
Political Proceedings, loth July 1841, Nos. 101-106, 
Political Proceedings, ISth September 1841, Nos. 107-108. 
Political Proceedings, Sth October 1841, Nos. 55-56. 
Political Proceedings, 7tb March 1842, ]S[os. 38-39. 
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tte norths and the Ang^mis not possessing* any influence over those to 
the south o£ this proposed boundary throughout its whole extent, its 
adoption would not disjoin connected tribes or separate any village from 
a jurisdiction to which it has been long attached, as would be the case 
were aii}^ portion of the country north of the line suggested made over 
to the Manipur Government/^ 

A proposal to establish a British out-post on the Popolongmai hill 
was negatived. The attempt to make a road to Samoogoodting failed. 

In spite of some desultory raiding in Caehar and Manipur the 
Angamis, as a whole, seemed anxious at this time to cultivate friendly 
relations with the authorities at Nowgong.(^) They came down to the 
station, and entered into agreements to obey Government, to pay yearly 
tribute, and to abstain from internecine feuds. The Chiefs of Konemah 
and Mozemah made up an old quarrel in the presence of our officers, 
and all seemed as promising as Government could wish. Raids were not 
by any means entirely stopped, but it was hoped that things were in a 
fair way to a peaceful solution. 

In April 1844, however, when an Assistant was sent up to collect 
the first yearns tribute, the Chiefs defied him and absolutely refused to 
pay. (2 ) They followed this up by a series of daring raids, in one of which 
they overpowered a Shan out-post and killed most of the sepoys. Re- 

Eld’s^Expedition, December 1844 tribution was speedily had hy the 

local troops tor these outrages, but 
so kittle discrimination was shown in the mode of its exaction, that Gov- 
ernment was compelled to censure the local officers for burning villages 
that might well have been spared. The correspondence shows that 
Manipuri troops had at this time again been actually helping one 
Naga clan to attack and destroy another. It seemed impossible to 
get Manipur to carry out honestly the orders of Government. The 
necessity of occupying the hills with a strong force as a permanent 
measure was again discussed, and again a middle course was adopted. In 

Butler’s Expedition, November 1845. November 1845 Captain Butler, («) 

Jriineipai Assistant ot Nowgong, 
was deputed to the hills with a force and made a peaceable pro- 
gress through the country, conciliating the tribes and mapping the 
topography. He succeeded in inducing the Chiefs to come in to meet 
him, and they even paid up their tribute in ivory, cloth, and spears. 


(^) Political 
Political 
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The Chiefs told Captain Butler that they had no real control 
over their people^ and had absolute authority only on the war-path. 
The different villages eagerly sought our protection, but it was only to 
induce us to exterminate their neighbours. As soon as the expedition 
left the hills, the tribes recommenced their raids on the plains and on 
one another. Butler came to the conclusion that only a strong perma- 
nent post in the hills would effect any good. The Governor Generars 
^ ^ ' Agent, however^ preferred the plan 

S-V®' November expeditions. In 1846-47 

Captain Butler again(^) visited the 
Angamis, and the same farce of agreements, oaths, and presents was gone 
through. As the result of this tour a road was opened from Mohung 
Dijooa to Samoogoodting, a new stockade and grain godowns were 
erected at Demapore, and a market established at Samoogoodting. 
With reference to this last measure Captain Butler remarked that he had 
placed it in charge of a Sezawal named .Bhogchand with anthonty over 
the whole iMgami tribe y because he had been ordered to do so, but he 
saw little chance of the villagers supplying the post voluntarily. 

Bhogchand appears to have been a man of much personal bravery, 
.Tki 1 j T^ 1 with but little discretion. He had 

^ brought himselr nrst to the notice 

of Government in 184i7 through the bold and skilful manner in which he 
brought away a small party of Shan sepoys who had been set upon by 
overwhelming numbers of Nagas in the hills. He appeared from Ais 
nerve and fearlessness to be well qualified to hold charge of the new 
advanced post, and at first all went satisfactorily. As the first effect of 
its occupation over a thousand Nagas visited Nowgong to trade in 
1848. Unfortunately Bhogchand was not content to let well alone. He 
was ambitious of quelling hy direct interference the internecine quarrels 
of the clans, and was constantly urging the establishment of advanced 
posts. (2) At length he succeeded in getting leave to place a guard in 
the village of Mozemah which was apprehensive of an attack from the 
neighbouring community of Konemah. Before he set out for this duty, 
some time in April 1849, a letter was received by him from one Hmi 
Das, Cachari, calling himself a darogah of the Manipuri Government, 
saying that certain Angami Nagas""^ had attacked a Manipuri village, 
and calling on him to arrest the culprits. (®) Captain Butler, to whom 
the matter was referred, as no village of Angamis was named, told 
Bhogchand to go to Beremah, which was near where Huri Das was 
supposed to be, to confer with him I but as Hiiri Das was a doubtful 
character, having been in Nowgong Jail in 184S, on suspicion of 
having assisted Konemah to attack Mozemah, a reference was made 
to Manipur about him. Captain McCulloch, the Agent there, replied 


I' 
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(ISth ' May 1849) that Hnri Das had certainly been in the 
employ o£ Manipur; but being sometime before suspected of mal- 
practices had been summoned to the cajhta,b an order which lie had 
evaded. Cajitain McCulloch suspected that Huri Das had himself 
instigated Koiiemah to attack Mozemah. He said there was iio regular 
agent of I^Ianipur on the Frontier. Emissaries from the capital were 
sometimes sent out; but rnado no permanent stay. Bhogchand; nevertluj- 
lesS; set ont to meet Huri DaS; taking Mozemah on liis way. The two 
Chiefs of this village; Nilholy and JiibceleC; wore at feud about land; 
and Jubeelee had (it ajipeared) been aided by Cacharis sent by Huri 
Das. Nilholy; on the other hand; had been helped by the Konemah 
people. One of Jubeeleo^s adherents had lately been billed. On 
Bhog’chand's arrival both Chiefs met hini; and; in compliance with his 
orderS; built the stockade for the new post. Bhogchaud then insisted 
on Nilboly^s pointing out those of his followers who had killed 
Jul)eelee^s rnaU; and when they were jiointcd out; he at once arrested the 
offenders. Nilholy upon this left the village in dudgeon. Bliogcliaiul; 
to be strictly impartial; next arrested seven Cacharis of Jubeeleo^s 
party and disarmed theni; and started to escort his eaj)iives to 
Samoogoodting, Bhogchand had a Grin belief in the prestige of a 
British constable; and conducted the whole of the 2 )rocecdings exactly 
as he would have done those in a case of riot on the plains. Tim Nagas 
at first lieem to have been stunned by what must liave appeared to them 
his sublime audacity. But at night ])oth parties; Nilholy^s and 
Jubeeleo^S; united to attack him at Prephemah where he had encamped ; 
and his guard running away; Bhogchand fell pierced by spears. 
It was afterwards stated that he had neglected all ordinary precautions; 
disbelieving utterly in the possibility of the Nagas venturing to 
attack him. It was also asserted that he had not been aliogether 
clean-handed in his dealings with the clans ; hut he was undouhtedly a 
brave maU; and fell in attempting the impossible task of controlling* a 
horde of savages with a handful of nervous policemen; for the Shan 
sepoys who formed his guard were merely an armed police. 

The Governor GencraFs Agent now reported to Government that if 
, VA* we wished to recover our in fUienee 

m the hiilS; we must systematically 
burn granaries and crops to enforce our demands for the surrender of 
those concerned in Bhogehand^s murder. This was the Manipuri plao; 
and the Nagas thought much better of them than of ns. We marched 
up the hills; held big talks; and marched back again. No one could 
stand against US; it is true; hut we never did much damage; all the 
same. The orders of Government on this affair were these : — 

The President in Counoil has learnt with much regret the failure of the 
endeavours which have been so long and perseveringly made to induce the Naga 
tribes to live quietly and peaceably, as evidenced by the deadly feuds reported still to 
exist among themselves, and by the recent acts of actrocity committed by some of 
them upon officers and subjects of our Government. His Honor in Council is so 
strongly impressed with a conviction of the absolute necessity which exists for the 
adoption of the most stringent and decisive measures in regard to these barbarous 
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tribes, in order to deter them from a repetition of these outrages upon our people, that 
he is willing to leave a very wide discretion in your (Captain Jeakiu^s) bands as to 
the steps to be taken daring the approaching cold season. 

The Government of India has certainly been always most averse to resort to 
such extreme measures, as burning villages, destroying crops, granaries, and the 
like ; and as respects these Naga tribes in particular, very great forbearance has been 
shewn. For some years a policy, entirely conciliatory in its character, has been 
adopted towards them ; unceasing efforts liave been made to induce them to live 
on terms of amity with each othei’, and to refrain from committing those horrible 
acts of cruelty to which the;^ were known to be addicted. These efforts, however, 
seem unhappily to have been quite unproductive of any good result ; and the recent 
murder of one of our police officers in the execution of his duty, followed up as it 
has been by a deliberate attack of one of our frontier posts, in which two police sepoys 
have been killed, has rendered it imperatively necessary, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent in Council, that immediate and severe measures should be resorted to, in order 
to convince the tribes that such acts of outrages cannot be committed with impunity. 
His Honor in Council desires, however, that the officer who may be entrusted with 
the execution of such measures during the next few months should receive from 
yourself specific instructions for his guidance. The discretion which the Government 
is willing to place in your hands should not be delegated by you to others except on 
very emergent grounds. As far as it may be possible so to arrange, no village should 
be burnt, nor the crops of any village destro^md, except those winch you may yourself 
point out to be so dealt with, in the event of a non-compliance by the clans to whom 
they belong, with the demands which you may consider it necessary to make upon 
them for the surrender of those who are known to have been concerned in the recent 
attacks upon our subjects. 

An expedition was accordingly despatched (^) to avenge Bhogeh an d'^s 

Vincent’s Expedition, November 1849. plenary powers of granary 

burning, in ease or armed resistanl^e, 

were, under a liberal interpretation of the Grovernnient sanction, confided 
to it by the Governor GeneraFs Agent. In December 1849 it set out, 
but the Officer in command fell ill. A friendly village which it 
occupied was burnt while the troops were attacking another not far off, 
and the detachment had to make a hurried retreat. The Nagas 
celebrated tlie occasion by a series of raids all round the border. 
Indications were not wanting that other tribes were becoming uneasy, 
and that vague feeling of trouble in the air well known to Frontier 
Officers began to make itself felt. Manipur was said to be fomenting 
disturbance by under-hand intrigue. Shans of various septs were 
wandering about the hills. The need of strong measures of repression 
was very clearly marked. 

Nearly all the local officers at this time considered that the only plan 
likely to succeed with the Angamis was boldly to enter their hills, locate an 
officer in charge of them, enable him to establish a chain of posts across 
the country, and give him an armed levy of 500 men to maintain order. 

Early in March 1850 Lieutenant Vincent returned to the hills, 

Vincent’s second Expedition, Marob 1850. re-capW Mozemah(0 a^d burnt 

down part or Ivonemaii, He estab- 
lished himself in a stockade at Mozemah and remained there during the 

{^) Political Proceedings, 22nd December 1849, No. 102. 

Political Proceedings, 19th April 1850, Nos. 277-97. 

Political Proceedings, 7th June 1850, Nos. 139-42. 

{“) Political Proceedings, 7th June 1860, Nos. 139-4$. 
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rains, punishing villages round about which had been concerned in out- 
rages, and receiving the submission o£ some of the Chiefs ; but after 
holding his own for some months, the steady hostility of the Nagas 
became so formidable that he felt compelled to concentrate all his 
forces at Mozemah itself, and to call for assistance from the plains. 
Major Jenkins ordered up a strong force with guns, to march as 
soon as the road was Government approved of this, as Lieu- 

tenant Vincent was in danger ; but pointed out how the situation 
falsified the sanguine predictions of the easy conquest of the hills in 
which some officers had indulged. It ordered that, after a blow had 
been struck, the Chiefs should be called together, and the position 
Government meant to hold towards them clearly explained. What this 
position should be it called on the Commissioner to report, suggesting 
at the same time that all the recent liostiliiy had arisen from our in- 
terfering in the internal feuds of the tribes. 

Lieutenant Vincent submitted a very good report on his first and 
second expeditions, and on the whole Angami question. He 
showed that in every Angami village, there were two parties, one 
attached to the interest of Manipur and the other to the British, but 
each only working for an alliance to get aid in crushing the opposite 
faction. The hope of g'etting help from Manipur against us, and 
their inability to understand how Manij)ur was xindor our influence, 
had ledtn so much protracted fighting. Even now, though aid was not 
opjenly given hy the Raja, no doubt Manipuris helped the tribes, and were 
found in the hills from time to time. The attacks on our villages, so 
far as could be traced, were always made by the Manipuri factions, aird 
never by those who looked to us for alliance. Any English ofiicer 
entering the hills and taking up his post at a Naga village was looked on 
merely as the ally of the Teppremah or Assamese faction, and not as the 
representative of any paramount power. Hence an ofiicer establish- 
ing himself should take up an independent post and not locate himself in 
a Naga village. Besides the ^ grand clans ^ in each village, there were in 
each portion many sub-divisions adhering to one side or the other ; hence 
indiscriminate burnings of villages should be avoided as injurmg friends 
as well as foes. 


Meantime in December 1850, the tenth Naga expedition left to 

Tenth Expedition, 18S0. relieve Lieutenant Vincent. After 

With difficulty capturing a strong 
Naga fort at Konemah and fighting a bloody battle against great 
masses of the tribes at Kekremah, the troops were eventually in 
March 1851 (^) withdrawn from the hills. In 1851 no fewer than 
Naga raids were reported, in which 55 persons were killed, 10 
Raids of 1851. wounded, and 113 taken captive. 

It IS true only 3 of these raids 
were positively traced to Angamis, but they 'were most of them 


(^) Political Proceedings, 20th December 1850, Nos. 298-313, 
(2) Political Proceedings, 13th June 1871, No, 97. 

Political Proceedings, let August 1861, Nos. 117-18. 
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committed in North Cachar by Naga tribes who must almost certainly 
have been Angamis. 

Immediately after the capture of the stockade above Eonemah the 
^ T 1 w Commissioner of Assam submitted his 

Policy now laid down — Non-interference. . , ^ i t , t 

views as to the iuture poiiey to be 

pursued towards the Angamis* He admitted that it was now practicable 
to withdraw our troops from the hills without detriment to our military 
reputation^ but he feared that such quick withdrawal would involve 
the certain destruction of the friendly elan of Mozemah;, unless the 
Manipurisj of whose secret aid to the hostile Nagas he entertained 
no do ubt> could be restrained from aiding them further. If this could 
not be don he apprehended that^ after the annihilation of Jubeelee^s 
clan^ which would be the last blow to our authority in the hillS;, the 
most daring outrages would be committed upon our villages throughout 
£00 miles of frontier^ as no system of defensive posts could possibly 
restrain an enemy to whom evei*y mountain torrent was a highway^ and 
no forests^ however dense^ were impassable. He also represented that, 
now that the leading traits of the Angami character had been ascer- 
tained, we might by gradual means take advantage of them to effect a 
progressive reform. Though wild, bold, and ruthless, the savages we 
now knew were very intelligent and exceedingly anxious for traffic and 
gain. This disposition had hitherto manifested itself only in th^e trade 
they carried on in slaves, for obtaining which they committed most of 
their depredations, but recently they had commenced a more beneMal 
barter, exchanging articles of their own produce for the necessaries and 
luxuries to be obtained in our markets; and this spirit the Agent 
expected could be turned to a profitable account if our connection with 
them was not altogether stopped. He therefore suggested that tbe post 
at Mozemah should be retained experimentally for one year. 

Captain Butler, the Principal Assistant at Nowgong, recom- 
mended an entirely different course. He urged the immediate and 
complete abandonment of the hills, our interference with the internal 
feuds of the enemy having in his opinion proved a complete failure. 
Captain Butler stated that the Mozemah people had no further claims 
on our protection, having been reinstated in their village, and the forti- 
fied post of their enemies having been effectually destroyed. Lieutenant 
Vincent, the Junior Assistant, urged the policy of retaining our control 
over the hills. 

After a full consideration of these several proposals, the course recom- 
mended by Captain Butler was adopted by the President in Council, and 
the troops were directed to be withdrawn to Demapore, the friendly 
clan of Mozemah being offered the option of remaining at Mozemah, re- 
lying solely on their own strength, or of taking refuge in our territory. 

These orders were afterwards approved by the Governor General, 
Lord Dalhonsie, in the following Minute of the £0th February 1851 ; — 

I concur in the conclusion to which the Hon’hle the President in Council has come 
^ , „ . , . respecting the relations to be maintained with 

Lord Dalhousie s Minute. Angami Na^ras, and consider that His 

Honor has judged wisely in directing the withdrawal of the force which has been sent, 
and of the post which has been established in advance in that country. 
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I dissent entirely from tlie policy wbicli is recommended of what is called obtaining 
a control, that is to say, of taking possession of these hills, and of establishing our 
sovereignty over their savage inhabitants. Our possession could bring no profit to us, and 
Tivonld be as costly to xis as it would be unproductive. The only advantage which is 
expected from our having possession of the country by those who advocate the measure, is 
the termination of the plundering inroads which the tribes now make from the hills cm 
our subjects at the foot of them. But this advantage may more easily, more cheaply, and 
more justly be obtained by refraining from all seizure of the territory of these Nagas, and 
hy confining ourselves to the establislxment of effective means of defence on the lino of 
of our owm frontier. 

I cannot, for a moment, admit that the establishment of such a line of frontier 
defence is impracticable. Major Jenkins describes the troops who compose the Militia 
and the Police as active, bold, and hardy. With such materials as these, there can be no 
impossibility, nor even difficulty, in establishing efteotive lines of frontier defence, if the 
plan is formed by Officers of capacityj and executed by Officers of spirit and judgment. 
This opinion is not given at random. The peace and security preserved on other portions 
of the frontier of this Empire, where the extent is greater and the neighbouring tribes 
far more formidable, corroborate the opinion I have given. 

As it is impolitic to contemplate the permanent possession of these hills, so it seems 
to me impolitic to sanction a temporary occupation of them. We have given our aid to 
the friendly tribe and replaced them in their villages. We have destroyed the military 
works and have “broken and disspirited” their enemies. I can see, therefore, no injustice 
or impropriety in leaving that tribe to maintain the ground which is now’' its own. 

Our withdraw'al now, under the circumstances above described, when our pow’er has 
been vindicated, our enemies dispersed, and our friends re-established, can be liable to no 
misrepresentation, and can be attributed to no motive but the real one, n{imel.v, our desire 
to shew that we have no wish for territorial aggrandizement, and no designs on the 
independence of the Naga tribes. 

xind as there is, in my judgment, no good reason against our withdrawing, so there 
good reasons why w^e should withdraw. 

The position of the European Officer and of the troops during last season appeared 
to me far from satisfactory. I should be very reluctant to continue that state of things in 
another season. The troops so placed are isolated j they are dependent, as appears from 
Major Jenkins’ letter to Lieutenant Vincent, on the Naga tribes for their food, and for 
the carriage of supplies of every discription j while Major Jenkins evidently has no great 
confidence that even the friendly tribe, for which we are doing all this, can be relied 
upon securely for supplying the food of the force which is fighting its battles. 

Eor these reasons I think that the advanced post should be withdrawn now, at the 
time of our success, and w’hen w'e have executed all we threatened. Hereafter we should 
confine ourselves to our own ground ; protect it as it can and must be protected j not 
meddle in the feuds or fights of these savages j encourage trade with them as long as 
they are peaceful towards us ; and rigidly exclude them from all communication either 
to sell what they have got, or to buy what they want if they should become turbulent 
or troublesome. 

These are the measures which are calculated to allay their natural fears of our 
aggression upon them, and to I'epel their aggression on our people. These will make 
them feel our powder both to repel their attacks and to exclude them from advantages they 
desire, far better, at less cost, and with more justice, than by annexing their country 
openly by a declaration, or virtually by a partial occupation. 

With respect to the share the State of Manipur has borne in these transactions, I 
must observe, that the reasoning by which Major Jenkins is led to assume that Manipur 
has been abetting the Nagas is loose in the extreme. 

If, however, better proof of the fact be shown, and the complicity of Manipur 
either recently or hereafter shall be satisfactorily establised, there can be no difficulty in 
dealing with it. 

In such case it would be expedient to remind the Eajah of Manipur that the 
existence of his State depends on a word from the Government of India j that it will not 
suffer his subjects, either openly or secretly, to aid and abet the designs of the enemies of 
this Government ; and that if he does not at once control his subjects and prevent their 
recurrence to any unfriendly acts, the word on which the existence of his State depends 
will be spoken, and its existence will be put an end to. 
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The increase of Police which is asked should be granted, and Major Jenkins should 
be desired to submit his scheme of frontier posts when it is prepared, together with a map 
showing its disposition. 

In conclusion I would observe that I have seen nothing in these papers to change 
the unfavourable opinion I expressed of the conduct of affairs relative to the Angami 
ISfagas, as it appeared in the documents previously transmitted to me. 

In 1853 (^) the Government consented to a.ppoint a European Officer 

to the charge of North Caehar^ to 
Officer appointed to cieok Nagas from ^ tillages there from the 

iSortn Oachar. A ^ ^ -i i i 

inroads or the wilder tribes^ and 

soon after the tract held by Talaram^s sons was annexed in eonse- 
queiice of their fighting with the Nagas, Lord Dalhousie remarking that 
he would rather have nothing to do with these Jungles, but to occupy 
the country was in this instance better than to let it alone. 

In 1854 a Manipuri force invaded the Angami Hills, and twenty- 
two villages sent deputies to beg our interference and protection. 
But the Government now hold that it was not Justified in calling upon 
Manipur to abstain from working its will among these tribes, as they 
were not under our protection. 

The repeated efforts of the local Officers to induce Government to 
take once more a direct part in hill management were sternly repressed. 
^ V - • j. p The line of out-posts which it had 

been proposed to occupy was con- 
tracted. Punitive expeditions for recent outrages were discoura;|ed 
unless the punishment could be inflicted with certainty and at once. 
Nothing that occurred beyond the outskirts of our inhabited villages 
was to receive any attention. Demapore was abandoned. Borpathar 
became our most advanced guard. The Officer stationed in North 
Cachar was strictly charged to look upon the Angamis as persons 
living beyond the Jurisdiction of the British Government.'^'* For years 
raids went on, which our frontier posts proved quite unable to check. 
North Cachar suffered most from the effects of this policy. Here the 
frontier line was always matter of doubt, and the presumption under 
the current policy was, that any village attacked lay beyond the 
boundary. At one time it was proposed by the local Officers^ almost 
despairingly, to abandon North Cachar itself, as there seemed to be no 
hope of effectually protecting it without the employment of means 
which the Government would not sanction. 

The Supreme Government was not, however, to be moved from its 
resolve, even though the Court of Directors expressed a strong opinion 
that the policy of absolute withdrawal would only encourage 'the tribes 
to advance, and become more positively aggressive. The Directors 
would have preferred the plan of settling between our villages and the 
Nagas colonies of Kookies and other self-reliant races as buffers — a 
plan of which some trial had already been made. They suggested 


O’) Judicial Proceedings, 12tb. January 1854, Nos. 74-98. 
Judicial Proceedings, 23rd March 1854, Nos. 166-72. 
Judicial Proceedings, 18th November 1852, No. 125. 
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also the enlistment of Angamis in tlie military police. This last idea 
had also been tried without much success. The hillmen could not be 
induced to remain long under discipline ; of 3 7 Angami recruits the 
average service proved to be only eight months. 

The non-interference policy was maintained^ and the raids went on, 
until at length (^) in lb6;i the Commissioner was constrained to report : — 

It is not creditable to our Government that such atrocities should recur annually 
with uiivarjdng certainty, and that we should be powerless alike to protect our subjects - 
or to punish the aggressors. It is c^uite certain that our relations with the Nagas could 
not possibly be on a worse footing than they are now. The non-interference policy is 
excellent in theory, but Government will probably be inclined to think that it must be 
abandoned. 

A new Lieutenant-Governor (Sir Cecil Beadon) had then 

c,. - 1 -n 1 ? r -loco succeeded to office, axid he reviewed 

Sir Cecil Beadon’s policy, 1862. i i i i i j • l* 

atresh the whole question ot the 

treatment of these tribes. He dissented from the policy of interdicting 
them from trade, which had of late years been usual. It was, he 
thought, not only unsound in itself, but it was a policy which, in regard 
to a country situated as is that of the Angami Nagas, it was impossible 
to carry out. He directed that an Officer subordinate to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Nowgong should be placed in immediate communi- 
cation with the Nagas. The Chiefs on the border were to be informed 
that Government looked to them to be responsible for the good 
behaviour of their villages, and annual stipends for this Police duty would 
belaid to them so long as they performed it well. Written agreements 
were to be taken to this effect and annnal presents interchanged. The 
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Judicial Proceedings, 29th April 1854, Nos. 743-749. 

Judicial Proceedings, 11th May 1854, No. 149. 

Judicial Proceedings, 15th June 1854, Nos. 210-212. 

Peveniie Proceedings, 26th January 1854, N os. 4-5. 

Judicial Proceedings, 12th April 1855, No. 155. 

Judicial Proceedings, I7tli May 1855, No. 215. 

Judicial Proceedings, 26th July 1855. Nos. 56-61. 

Judicial Proceedings, 20th September 1855, No. 193. 

Judicial Proceedings, 27tli September 1855, Nos. 399-400. 
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Officer to be appointed to tliis duty was further ordered to decide any 
disputes voluntarily referred to him, but not to interfere in internal 
affairs, at any rate for the present. Some delay occurred in bringing 
this policy into actual operation, owing to official changes among the 
local officers and the successive representations of conflicting views. 
It came, however, in the course of the next year or two to be recognised 
that there were the following three distinct lines of policy open, and 
each had its defenders : — •(^) 

(1.) We might abandon North Caehar and all the hill tracts 
inhabited by Nagas, and strictly enforce the non-interfer- 
ence policy of 1851. 

(2.) We might advance into the hills, place special officers in 
charge, and maintain them there by force of arms. 

(3.) We might, while confining ourselves to the plains, cultivate 
political relations with the neighbouring clans and bring 
their Chiefs into stipendiary police relations to ourselves. 
(This was Sir Cecil Beadon'^s original scheme of 1862>.) 

Nothing decisive was done for over two years or until further 
raids in March and April 1866 forced upon Government a definite 
settlement of the question. Lieutenant Gregory, an officer of much 
tact and energy, was at that time in charge of North Caehar, and 
he reported that, unless he were allowed to adopt more vigorous 
measures than were permitted to his predecessors, he could not guarantee 
the safety of his Sub-Division. Still the Commissioner, possibly be- 
cause he saw no alternative between absolute conquest and absolute 
non-interference, proposed to abandon the whole hill tract to its fate; 
or at least to close the Dwars to all Naga trade ; and it became neces- 
sary for the Lieutenant-Governor to give decisive orders. Sir Cecil 
Beadon insisted accordingly on a fair trial being given to the policy 
sketched out by him in 186^, remarking that if the policy indicated 
in 186'^ had been carried out in the spirit in which it was conceived, 
there was every reason to suppose these outrages would not have oc- 
curred. Two years and a half had been allowed to elapse, and nothing 
had yet been done to give effect to the orders of Government, and 
though these orders were peremptorily repeated in a subsequent letter, 
dated 80th July 1868, they had apparently received no attention what- 
ever. The proposal to recede before these wild tribes and fall hack 
from their neighbourhood whenever they chose to annoy us, was one 
which the Lieutenant-Governor could not for a moment entertain. The 
practical effect of such a measure would be that in the course of a few 
years *Assam would be divided amongst the Bhutias, Abors, Nagas, 
Garos, Mishmis, and other wild tribes ; for exposed as Assam, is on 
every side, if petty outrages were to he followed by withdrawal of our 
frontier, we should very speedily find ourselves driven out of the pro- 
vince. 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, June 1865, Kos. 9-11. 
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In reply to tHs the Commissioner entered into an elaborate review 
^ , . , , , ^ of our position in regard to North 

" 0»w .Bd th. NasSs, denying that 
he was himself decidedly averse to 
taking a more direct control of the country. He^ however^ pointed 
out that the democratic nature of the tribal arrangements among the 
Angamisj the infinite divisions and disputes existing even in a single 
village, rendered it impossible to hope for success from the policy of 
conciliation ab extra proposed by the Government. He admitted that no 
system of frontier military defence that could be devised would secure 
perfect immunity from raids. A country void of roads, void of sup- 
plies, — a country of interminable hills, of vast swamps covered with 
dense forest, save where here and there a speck in the ocean of wilder- 
ness reveals a miserable Mikir or Cachari clearance, conld not possibly 
be defended at every point against a foe for whom hill and swamp and 
forest are resources rather than obstacles. Prom 1854 to 1865 there 
had been nineteen Angami raids, in which 232 British subjects had 
been killed, wounded, or carried off. Ninety-two of these unfortunates 
had been so lost during three years (1854-56), when a chain of out- 
posts was in existence from Borpathar to Assaloo connected by roads 
which were regularly patrolled. At most we should be able to keep 
the raids of such savages below a certain maximum, and prevent their 
extension to settled districts/^ The settlement of a trade blockade, 
th^ Commissioner maintained, was advantageous when it could be made 
practically complete, and so far as it was complete ; but none of these 
schemes would secure the peace of the frontier. They had all been 
tried and found wanting. If Government were prepared to consider a 
more advanced policy he was ready to show how it could best be carried 
out. He would depute a specially qualified Officer to proceed with a 
force of not less than 200 men, and effect a permanent lodgment in 
the country at a point most convenient for keeping open communication 
and procuring supplies. This Officer would then invite the Chiefs to 
submit themselves to us. Those who agreed would, as a token of sub- 
mission, pay an annual tribute, and in return receive our aid and pro- 
tection ; while those who refused would be told that we would leave 
them to themselves so long as they kept the peace towards us and those 
who submitted themselves to us. 

The Commissioner now suggested that Lieutenant Gregory should 
occupy Samoogoodting, the post formerly held by Bhogchand Darogha, 
in the way above described. The following was Lieutenant Gregory'^s 
own idea of how his operations should be conducted : — 

He was totally averse to any attempt to subdue the country. It could only be done 
at great expense, and would require a strong force to hold it. It would be further em- 
barking on an unknown sea, for we knew nothing of the tribes beyond the Anganiis, ex- 
cept that they are fierce and warlike ; so that it would be well our acquaintance with 
them should be made gradually and peacefully, which it is most certain would not be 
the case if we began by annexing them the Angami country m et armis. 

He would advance step by step, yearly opening out a good road as he went, never 
getting in advance of the road, and never in advance of ground he was not sure of, until 
he reached the very centre of the most thickly-populated part of the country. There, 
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clear of any tillage but that of his own hewers of wood and drawers of water, on the 
slopes of what is described as a most beautiful country, fertile to a degree, finely wooded 
with oak and beech and fir, and well watered, he would build the permanent station. 

The way in which the Lieutenant-Governor received these proposals 

, will he best seen by the following 

The Bengal Government proposal, , 2 . a n* i xi. j. 

^ ^ extract trom hxs letter to the 

Government of India in i’egard(^) to them 

In regard to the policy to be pursued towards the Angami Nagas, the Lieutenant- 
Governor IS clearly of opinion that the abandonment of the position we held previously to 
1854, and the withdrawal of our line of frontier posts to the left bank of the Lhimsiri is 
proved, by the events which have since occurred, to have been a grave mistake, and that 
the only course left us consistently with the duty we ow^e to the inhabitants of the 
adjoining frontier districts as well as to the Angami Nagas themselves, who are torn by 
intestine feuds for want of a government, and unable to exercise any general self- 
control, or to restrain independent- action on the part of any village or even of a section of 
any of the numerous villages inhabited by the tribe, is to re-assert our authority over 
them, and bring them under a system of administration suited to their circamstances, 
and gradually to reclaim them from habits of lawlessness to those of order and 
civilization. 

These Angami Nagas are frequently mentioned in the correspondence of late years as 
independent Nagas, and a distinction is made betw'een the tract they inhabit and British 
territory, as if the former were not included in the latter. Blit for this distinction there 
is no real ground. The treaties with Burmah and Manipur recognize the Patkoi and 
Burrail ranges of hills running in a continuous line from the sources of the Behing in 
the extreme east of Assam to those of the Bhunsiri in North Cachar as the boundary 
between those countries and British India. There is no intermediate independent terri- 
tory, and while the wild tribes who inhabit the southern slopes of those ranges^are sub- 
ject to Burmah and Manipur, those who inhabit the northern slopes are subject to the 
British Government. These latter, including the Angami Nagas, are independent only 
in the sense that the British Government has refrained from reducing them to practi^l 
subjection, and has left them, except at occasional intervals, entirely to themselves ; but 
they have never enjoyed or acquired political or territorial independence ; and it is clearly 
open to the British Government in point of right, as it is incumbent on it in good policy, 
to exercise its sovereign power by giving them the benefit of a settled administration. 

This is the coarse advocated by all the local authorities, and it is the one which the 
Lieutenant-Governor strongly recommends as the only means ^ of establishing peace in 
this part of the frontier, and of putting an end to the atrocities which have prevailed 
more or less for the last thirty years, and which a policy of non-interference and purely 
defensive action is now found to be %vholly inadequate to prevent. Even if the right of 
the British Government were less clear than it is, the existence on its- border of a savage 
and turbulent tribe, unable to restrain its members from the commission of outrages, 
given up to anarchy, and existing only as a pest and nuisance to its neighbours, would 
Justify the Government in the adoption of any measures for bringing it under subjection 
and control. - 

The Lieutenant-Governor therefore proposes to direct Lieutenant Gregory to remove 

his head-quarters from Assaloo* -to Samoo- 
♦ North Cachar. goodting, to abolish Assaloo as a sub-division, 

apportioning a part among the districts of South Cachar, the Cossya and Jynteah 
Hills, and Nowgong, and constituting the remainder lying on the right bank of the 
Bhunsiri, together with the Angami Naga Hills and the country on both banks of 
the Biver Boy eng (a tributary of the Bhunsiri) a separate district, to be administered by 
Lieutenant Gregory as Beputy Commissioner, under the direct orders of the Com- 
missioner, and no longer dependent on the Bistrict of Nowgong. 

The orders of the Government of India thereon were as follows 

With reference to various passages of your letter under reply, indicating a desire 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ T country of the Angami 

Orders of the Goveroment of India. ^t once under the subjection of the 

British Government, I am desired to observe that such a policy is more than the local 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, June 1866, Nos. 133-34, 
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ofScers recotriiBend, or the Govem'nieiit of India is prepared to sanction. Colonel 
Hopkinson appears to agree entirely in Lieutenant Gregory’s proposals, and the only 
instance in which the latter officer comtemplates any assertion of actual authority over 
the Nagas is that of the villagers of Samoogoodting who are said to have been always 
friendly to us, and to be really anxious for our re-occupation of their territory. 
Lieutenant Gregor 3 ’'’s object is, from his position at Samoogoodting and by the exhibi- 
tion to the other Nagas of the kindly relations subsisting between the Samoogoodting 
people and himself, gradually to win the confidence and friendship of the neighbouring 
villages, and so, village by village, to bring the whole Naga country under control, 
but he deprecates strongly any attempt to do this by force, he is ^ totally averse to any 
attempt to subdue the country.’ This, I am to intimate, is the policy which commends 
itself to the approval of the Governor General in Council, 

Lieutenant Gregory may take up the proposed position at Samoogoodting, and do his 
best by tact and good management, supported by a moderate display of physical force, to 
bring that portion of the hill tract adjacent to the plains into order. He will remember 
that our main object in having any dealings with the hill people is to protect the low 
lands from their incursions. Instead, therefore, of exerting himself to extend our rule 
into the interior, he will rather refrain from such a course. Subject to this general prin- 
ciple, his line of action may advantageously be left in great measure to bis own good 
judgment. A conciliatory demeanour will of course be indispensable, and perhaps the 
expenditure of a little money to leading men will be useful. When conciliation fails, 
punitive measures will not he shrunk from. In some instances a blocade of the passes, 
so as to exclude the ofiending tribe or village from our bazaars, may be attended with good 
results. But in all cases the great point will be to select a penalty suitable to the cir- 
cumstances of the particular affair. Where roads are necessary, "they must bo con- 
structed in a simple and ine.xpensive manner, just sufficient for the opening of the 
country to the extent actually required. 

Should the plan thus sketched succeed, and the hillmen be gradually reclaimed to 
our rule and civilised, without much cost to the British Treasury in the' process, it will 
be a good work well accomplished. But His Excellency in Council cannot admit that 
we are bound to attempt more in their behalf than the resources of the empire can 
reasonably afford. 

The Secretary of State cordially approved of all that had been done. 

It will be seen that the Supreme Government gave no sanction to a 
gradual occupation of the Naga Hills, such as the Commissioner certainly 
contemplated^ and the Bengal Government desired^ but merely allowed the 
establishment of a strong central station, the officer in charge of which was 
to endeavour to maintain conciliatory intercourse with the Nagas. (^) 

It is not necessary to enter into a detailed statement of the mode 
„ in which the arrangements thus 

SS- approved were carried out. Lieute- 

nant Gregory was ordered to estab- 
lish himself at Samoogoodting. Assaloo^ in North Caehar^ was aban- 
doned, save by a small Police guard. A road was opened from 
Demapore to the new station. A compact force of 150 Police^ all 
hillmen ^ and ^ well armed, was placed at Lieutenant Gregory's disposal. 
Large discretionary powers were entrusted to him of proceeding sum- 
marily against villages concerned in any gross outrage, and a rough 

(^) Judicial Proceedings, June 186B, Nos. 113-14. 

Judicial Proceedings, April 1867, Nos, 109-12. 

Judicial Proceedings, October 1866, Nos. 66-57. 

Judicial Proceedings, April 1866, Nos. 69-140 
Judicial Proceedings, May 1866, Nos. 8-11 & 127. 

Judicial Proceedings, July 1866, Nos. 97-98. 

Judicial Proceedings, June 1867, Nos. 143-145, 

Judicial Proceedings, October 1867, Nos. 139-41. 

Judicial Proceedings, February 1868, Nos. 185-187. 
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system of judieial procedure was laid down. The Maiiipiiris were not 
to he allowed any longer to make retaliatory expeditions into the Naga 
Hills. Measures to redress any outrages committed hy Angamis in 
Manipur were to be taken in concert with Lieutenant Gregory. This 
was not^ of course^ to prevent Manipuri troops from following up and 
punishing any marauding party they fell in with in their own territory. 
All Angaini Nagas visiting the plains of Assam Were to be furnished 
with passes, by Lieutenant Gregory, as they passed through Samoo- 
gooclting, where they were also to leave their spears.^ 

At the very time of the change of policy thus inaugurated, in 
^ January 1866. the Nagas of the 

^ village or Kazepemah cut up a Alikir 

willage in North Cachar. In March Lieutenant Gregory made a dash 
with^a little force of Police and burnt Eazepemah to the gronncL In 
June the Eazepemah men, to retrieve their honour, made a raid and 
butchered twenty-six Mikirs in the village of Sergamcha. The rains 
prevented any immediate steps being taken to avenge this outrage. 
But it was determined that, as soon as Lieutenant Gregory had fairly 
established himself in the hills, a salutary lesson should be given to the 
Eazepemah community, w'hile an amnesty for the past was extended to 
all others. This was accordingly done, Eazepemah was levelled to the 
ground ; its lands declared barren and desolate for ever ; and its people, 
on their making complete submission, were distributed throughout other 
communities. » 

The occupation of Samoogoodting was followed by the opening 
of a school and dispensary, the extension of trade and construction 
of roads to the plains. A plan was also sanctioned of receiving at 
Samoogoodting residentiary delegates from the various communities, 

^ Tlie boundaries of tlie District of tlie “ Naga Hills” were thus fixed in 1867 ; — 

Eastern Boundary.— Doyeng” or “ Bengmali” river. 

Ilorthern Boiaidary, — A line from the confluence of the Doyeng” and 

Bhunseerj” river along the “ Bhunseery” for a distance of six miles, thence up the 
Nambar'’ Nulla to its source and across country to a point on the “ Boeegooroong” 
Nulla, thence along it northwards for a distance of 7| miles, from which point it takes a 
due westerly course across to a jioint on the “ Kolleeanee” river along which it runs for a 
distance of 28 miles. 

Southern Boundary,— A line along the crest of the Burrail range from the source of 
the“Eengmah” or “ Boyeng” river to the small western feeder at the source of the 
Bhunseery” river. - 

Western Boundary,— A line from the crest of the "‘Burrrair’ range down the 
‘‘Blmnseery” river for a distance of 26 miles, thence across the Hills to a point on the 
Loongteng ” river and along it to its confluence with the " Boyeng ” river ; across the 
Hills to Gungah Ghat” on the “ Kopilee” rivers ; and along it to the junction of the 
“ Ivonilee” and “ Boyeng” rivers ; along the Kopilee for three miles, from whence in an 

, % T- - A- Ji. 


form the boundary till its confluence with the “ Tereh Langsoh Jan,” from which point 
with a semicircular line it touches the “ J umoona” Nuddee about a mile above the 
confluence of the Booreegunga” with the “ Jumoona,” which forms the boundary to 
the “ Sessah Jan” Nullah, from whence it crosses the “Meekir” and ‘‘Bongmah” 
Naga Hills in a northerly direction till strikes the Koileeanee” river. 
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to wliom small stipends were allowed for acting as interpreters and 
messeng'ers to their respective clans. 

The peiaiianent estahlishment of a Hritish O&cer in the Angami 

Naga country had the effect for a 
Internecine feuds of the tnbes. stopping the annual raids 

upon British territory, and the tours of Gregory and his successor Captain 
Butler greatly extended our knowledge of the tribes and convinced 
them of the peaceable character of our intentions towards them. The 
Naga question was not however yet by any means finally settled. More 
intfraate relations with the hillmen revealed more clearly than ever 
the wretched state of inter-tribal warfare which prevailed. 

Fresh complications also speedily arose with reference to the Manipur 
boundary and the interference of that State in certain parts of the hills. 
The boundary laid down in had been in 1867 re-asserted by the Gov- 
ernment, but was little regarded by Manipur. Moreover, as our officers 
were prohibited from directly controlling the independent Nagas within 
the limits of the Hills District, the assertion of such a boundary line 
merely prevented Manipur from retaliatory raids on what was nominally 
British territory, w'-hile the Nagas had no scruples in violating that of 
Manipur. This furnished a standing excuse for Manipuri reprisals. 
Manipur also objected to the line as robbing it of villages that had 
for yeajs paid willing tribute. The Administration Report for the 
Hills District for 1868-69 noted the progress of survey operations in 
th% Naga country, the difficulty of procuring supplies and carriage, and 
the pressing importance of finally demarcating the boundary between 
, ,. Manipur and the Naga Hills. The 

The Mampur boundary question.^ Lieutenant-Governor (Sir W. Grey) 

was doubtful as to tlie advisability of pusliiiig* on regular survey oper- 
ations at the present stage, but agreed in the necessity of settling 
the boundary question. The leading Naga villages of Konemah, and 
Mozemali had complained of attempts made by Manipur to levy contri- 
butions, and it was clear that, if raids were to be avoided, such inter- 
ference with the Nagas within the Hills District must cease. The 
Government of India concurred in this view, holding that as we had 
resolved on avoiding encroachment from our side upon the Naga com- 
munities, Manipur also must be restricted to the limits laid "down by 
Gordon and Biggs in 1841-4:^. Captain Butler, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Hills District, and Dr. Brown, Political Agent at Manipur, 
accordingly met in the cold weather of 1869-70 and endeavoured to 
trace out the boundary line. They differed, however, in opinion as to 
the position of part of it, and it was decided to appoint a Boundary 
Commissioner to go over the ground again and settle all disputed points. 
Into the details of his enquiry it is not necessary to enter. The 
boundary was, after much correspondence, eventually settled in July 
]87'2. The line of 1842 was maintained in all essential points so far 
as it was clearly identified. A few villages on the dividing ridge of the 
watei’-pent, over which Manipur had acquired supremacy, were demar- 
cated as belonging to that State ; and from the termination of the line 
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of 1842, at a point called the Telizo Peak, eastward the watershed o£ the 
main line of hills which divide the affluents of the Brahmaputra from 
those of the Irrawaddy as far as the Patkoi Pass was declared to be the 
limit of Manipur on its northern frontier. The Naga tiills District 
was advanced to march with the boundary of Manipur as thus deter- 
mined. The Kookie colonies on the Langting (of which we shall hear 
more in connection with North Caehar) were brought within(^) the 
limits of the Naga Hills District — a measure rendered necessary by their 
having commenced a eourse of active hostilities against certain Naga 
villages. Manipur afterwards objected to the boundary, but its objec- 
tions were overruled. 

Captain Butler, the Deputy Commissioner,’^ whose title was in 1872 
changed to that of Political Agent, had for some time past been urging 
upon Government the adoption of a bolder policy with reference to these 
tribes. (-) He begged to be allowed to step in as authoritative arbiter 
between the clans, believing that he could with a moderate show of 
force support his position and reduce the refractory to order. 

V The Bengal Government was not 

Captain JjuUer presses for a bolder policy. ^ -r> , 

unwilling to allow Butler to try 

the effect of mediation in stopping feuds between hostile villages, 
but neither the Local nor the Supreme Government was as yet prepared 
to undertake the complete administration of the Naga Hills. In March 
LS71, when reporting on raids said to have been committed By Nagas 
in Manipur, Captain Butler had offered to assume the direct niani^e- 
meat of the tribes, if a moderate increase were made in his armed 
Police. In forwarding this report Colonel Plopkinson, the Commissioner, 
wrote : — 

Before embarking on suob an enterprize, I must say I would prefer to push non- 
interference to the utmost verge of forbearance, though it may be that I hardly hope for 
any other advantage from it than may result from the conviction it is likely sooner or 
later to bring, that interference is unavoidable, and being unavoidable, that a thorough 
business should be made of it when once it is taken in hand. 

It is certain that our actual position with respect to the Naga tribes is most unsatis- 
factory, and that the complications arising from it are increasing in seriousness and 
magnitude. The prevention of their raids into North Caehar is no longer our chief 
concern. There is first the much greater dilEcultj^, as this letter shows, that has arisen 
in keei)ing the peace between the Aiigamis and the Manipuris. I am satisiied that the 
Manipuris will spare no intrigue that may serve to- foment disturbances along the 
boundary, to the recent settlement of which they have shown themselves so much avei*SG, 
and, apart from their possible intrigues, they seem to have a right to attach responsibility 
for the conduct of those tribes over whom we refuse to allow them control. ^ ^ 

A son, I believe, of the Butler mentioned above. 


(^) The correspondence regarding the Naga-Manipur boundary is as follows : 
Judicial Proceedings, November 1869, Nos. 96 to 99 and 136 to 141. 
Judicial Proceedings, September 1870, Nos. 141 to 159. 

Judicial Proceedings, November 1870, Nos. 192 to 198. 

Judicial Proceedings, September 1871, Nos. 12 to 26. 

Judicial Proceedings, February 1872, Nos. 76 and 77. 

Judicial Proceedings, July 1872, Nos. 237 to 242. 

Judicial Proceedings, January 1873, Nos. 159 to 161 and 223 and 224. 
Judicial Proceedings, February 1873, Nos. 31 to 34. 

(®) Judicial Proceedings, February 1871, Nos, 278 to 282. 

J udicial Proceedings, March i871, Nos. 226 and 256. 
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I very mucli fear that affairs cannot remain as they now are, and tha^ we he 
obliged to decide shortly whether wb are to advance to the occupation of Naga Hills, or 
retire, letting the Alanipuris complete the conquest of the Angainis on thoir side, and 
on ours wnthdrawing our frontier to a safe distance from the incursions of the tribes. 
As to the adoption o£ this latter course, I would only say that it seems like an ahandqn- 
ment of our duty, and that it is uncertain whether, even in a remote })royiuce like 
Assam, we could afford to make so great an exhibition of our weakness. Neii.lier, may 
I add, would such a measure of retreat be- very easy of execution, nor the cost of execut- 
ing it inconsiderable so long as a line of frontier would have to bo guarded. 

On the other hand, I see no reason to doubt the feasibility of the occupation and 
thorough reduction to our control of the whole of the country by the same means as were 
successfully employed under the same circumstances in the IChasi Hills some forty years 
ago. With a fme'body of infantry properly posted in it, strong supports below, and a 
good military road traversing the entire country, there would probably be very soon an 
end of the Kaga, as there has been an end of Khasi difficulty, and I am much mistaken 
if it will ever be perfectly solved in any other way.(^) 

In a subsequent letter Colonel Hopkinson asserted that the Govern- 
ment o£ India^ by directing Lieutenant Gregory^ on establishing himself 
at Samoogoodting; to refrain from any attempt to extend our direct rule, 
had entirely changed the character of the advance then contemplated 
by the local authorities. True, raiding upon the plains had for the time 
been stopped, but lawless violence was as rife as ever in the hills, and 
might at any moment spread over into the plains. 

The Lieutenant-Governor Sir George Campbell, after much deli- 
beration, came to the conclusion that the only satisfactory plan of 
dealing %ith the ISaga tribes was to bring about gradually the establish- 
ment of political control and influence over them without any assertion 

o- T- n» • i! T of actual government. He pro- 

Sir G, Campbell’s views of policy, i ^ i i ± ^ 

^ posed that this control should extend 

to the introduction of a sort of political police over the tribes. We 

were no longer to refuse to arbitrate between hostile clans, but to 

accept the position and, if need be, to enforce our awards. The Political 

Agent was to be removed to a more central site and authorised to keep 

the peace of the hills by the exercise of his influence, and if need be by 

the display of force. To enable him td give effect to this policy, extensive 

explorations were proposed, and the clear definition of boundary lines 

and local limits was postulated as essential to any proper working of 

the scheme. These views were in their broad outlines eventually 

accepted by the Supreme Government. (^) The weaker villages very soon 

began to show a desire to place themselves under our protection, and, 

although raids by one clan upon another continued to be reported, no 

hostility to the British officers was anywhere manifested, 

111 February 1874 the Naga Hills were made over to the charge of 
the newly-appointed Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

It has been stated above that from the Telizo Peak eastward 

Survey operations in the Hills. the watershed between the affluents 

01 the Brahmaputra and Irrawaddy 
w'as to be the boundary of Manipur on the north. In December 187iJ 
Major Godwin-Austen was deputed -to explore this boundary up to the 
Patkoi Pass. 

C) Judicial Proceedings, September 1871, Nos. 12-16. 

Judicial Proceedings, October 1871, Nos. 205-207. 

(^) Letter to Bengal, No, 1661, dated Uth July 1873, 
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The result of the expedition was not altogether satisfactory. The 
actual demarcation of the line was carried up to the Telizo Peak^ and a 
considerable area of unknown country was surveyed. But beyond 
Telizo Peak it -was found impossible to proceed with the demarcation. 
The Maiiipuris threw every obstruction in the way of the party ^ and 
the want of labour made further advance hopeless. It was not even 
decided in what direction the boundary would lie. Two distinct ranges^ 
a considerable distance apart, inclosed between them the broad valley 
of the Lanier. These ranges were traced for some distance in a north- 
easterly direction, and named, respectively, the Ko 2 >amedza and Saramethi 
mountains. The latter and more southerly range was apparently 
the more considerable, and the presumption was that the boundary line 
would lie along its watershed. Major Godwin- Austen was of opinion 
that the Lanier river maintained a northerly source, and emerged from 
the Naga country as the Dikkoo which Hows past Seebsaugor into the 
Brahmaputra. But it was possible, on the other hand, that the Lanier 
and Dikkoo might be separate rivers, and that the Lanier might be, 
in fact, an affluent of the Irrawaddy. The question involved was one of 
considerable importance. If it turned out that the nortlieni range was, 
in fact, the watershed dividing the affluents of the Brahmaputra from 
those of the Irrawaddy, and if we determined to adhere to that watershed 
as the boundary, Manipur would be at liberty to annex the whole 
tract of Naga country lying betw^een the two ranges, and to^ confine 
us to a narrow strip running up the eastern bank of the Doyeng 
and along the southern frontier of the Seebsaugor District. (^) 

For the settlement of this question it was accordingly arranged 
that a survey party under Captain Badgley should, in the cold weather 
of 1873-74, follow up the work begun by Major Godwin-Austen. The 
main object of the expedition was to trace the Lanier either to some 
point in the Saramethi range or northwards into the Dikkoo. lN‘o 
boundary was to be demarcated. In view of the great concession to 
Slanipur W'hieh would be involved in the aeeeptanee of the Kopa- 
medza range, Government was anxious to obtain accurate information 
without pledging itself by any demarcation. Captain Butler and 
Captain Badgley were ordered to collect all the information they could, 
and meanwhile to avoid any reference to the British boundary. The 
boundary when laid down would be between Manipur and the 
Nagas, not between Manipur and British territory. How far we 
might choose to extend our frontier southwaixls was a matter for further 
consideration and had nothing to do with Manipur. 

With these instructions the party started from Kohimah on the 
1st of January 1874, and a successful exploration was made. The 
Lanier was followed up to the village of Thetchuma (latitude 25*^ 50"' 
longitude 94^' 49"), where it was met by an equally large river flowing 
from the north north-east, bent round in its course, and made for a 
point in the Saramethi range some 12 miles south-west of the 
Saramethi Peak. The Lanier therefore was an affluent of the 
Irrawaddy, and the Kopamedza range was the actual watershed. 


Assam Proceedings, Pebruary, March, July and August 1875, 
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It remained to be seen where the Dikkoo rose. As the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam pointed out there seemed to be m> area lett 
for that river to drain.* , But this question could not be solved 
during the season. The party succeeded m surveying 000 miles 
of new country^, and returned to Samoogoodting on the >.Srd March^ 
after two hrusiies with the Nagas, who turned out in some forex; to 
attack and were driven off with some^ loss. riiese small aiiairs 
hoTvever caused little anxiety. The Chief Commissioner expiessed 
reon’et that the necessity for hostilities should have arisen. But he 
seemed to think the village feuds of the Nagas made such encounters 
inevitable, and he was rather disposed to attach fresh value to the 
expedition on account of its having been strong enough to defy 
opposition.^" The result he believed would be to lessen the chance of 
such affairs m future. The military force attached to the expedition 
consisted of 70 men of the 43rd Native Infantry. 

Meanwhile a survey party under Major Lance had been demarcat- 
ing the southern boundary of the Seebsaugor pistrict. The line to be 
laU down was to be the limit of our civil jurisdiction ; and ^ the broad 
principle on which Major Lance was working was the distinction of^ tlie 
lowlands from the hills. He had met with considerable difficulties from 
the nature of the ground, and had only succeeded in determining ten 
miles of the boundary out of a total length of 1*20 miles. In the 
summe/of 1874, the Chief Commissioner suggested that this boundary 
suv^vey should be discontinued. There was, he thought, no necessity for 
an immediate demarcation, and there were many reasons against it. He 
proposed therefore the merging of the boundary survey in the general 
survey of the country lying south and east of Seebsaugor and Luckim- 
pore. It would be time enough to fix the boundary of our civil 
jurisdiction where we knew something of the country. Meanwhile the 
unexplored tract might be opened up by two parties starting — the one 
from Samoogoodting, and other from Jeypur, and working to meet one 
another. Such an exploration could not fail to discover the source of 
the Dikkoo and fill in the gap between the Seebsaugor frontier and the 
lately surveyed portion of the Naga Hills. 

The suggestion was approved. It was decided that Captain 
Badgley should accompany Lieutenant Holcombe, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Luckimpore, and work in a south-westerly direction from 
Jevpur, while Captain Butler and Lieutenant Woodthorpe of the survey 
struck out to the north-east from Samoogoodting. Both the District 
Officers were instructed to proceed with the utmost caution. They were 
to avoid all chance of hostility with the savage tribes, and to retire if 
it became evident that they could not proceed without imminent clanger 
of a hostile reception. Captain Butler was provided with a military 
guard of 70 men. Lieutenant Holcombe"s guard was at first fixed at 
30 men, besides police. It was afterwards raised to 40 men. 

From the very beginning of operations the Nagas showed a hostile 
spirit. The eastern survey party under Captain Butler marched from 
Samoogoodting on the 23rd December 1874. On the 3rd January 1875 

* This mystery was afterwards cleared up. See Butler’s Report of 29Ui May 1875 
in Assam Proceedings for August 1875. 
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tliey reached Wokha^ a large village on the western slope of the Wokha 
Peak. The following day a coolie was murdered. Some useless negociation 
followed^ and it w^as clear that mischief was meant. About 7 p. h., 
Avlien it was quite dark, the party was startled by the Naga cry and some 
shots. It soon appeared that the camp was entirely surrounded, and some 
confusion took place among* the non-combatants. As soon as they were 
in order, Captain Butler with a detachment of about 40 men went 
straight at the village, drove the Nagas through it, killing some twenty 
men, and returned without loss, after posting a police guard within the 
village with orders to patrol all night. The yillage was in great 
measure destroyed. The upshot of the whole affair was that the mur- 
derers of the coolie were surrendered bjr the Wokha men^ and on the 
20th January Captain Buthu* marched out of the place. 

In reporting the matter the Chief Commissioner wrote that Captain 
Butler had again been wTirned to proceed with caution. He had no fears 
for tlie safety of the party, and the Chief Commissioner himself was 
inclined to hope that the lesson given at Wokha w^ould be enough to 
deter the Nagas from any further opposition. Captain Butler accord- 
ingly went on with the survey, and a large tract of country was mapped 
out before he received orders to close operations and join the expedi- 
tion which was about to start to revenge Lieutenant Holcombe^s 
murder. 

An account of that unfortunate event has been given in the 
preceding chapter, • 

The northern boundary of Manipur eastward of Telizo was not 
settled until i87b when a line was finally laid down and accepted by 
that State. (^) 

In the spring of 1874, Captain Johnstone, who was then officiating 

for Captain Butler at Samoogoodting, 
Extension of Britisli protectorate to informed the Chief Commissioner 
Kaga Yillages. that he had formally taken under 

our proteetioB on payment of revenue 
two Naga villages which were in imminent danger of attack, and 
had ordered other hostile villages to leave them alone. He justified 
this action as the only one "^ consistent with honor, justice, and sound 
policy. In this view the Chief Commissioner agreed. He thought 
Captain Johnstone could not have allowed women and children who 
claimed his protection to be massacred almost within sight of his own 
bungalow. Colonel Keatinge was fully aware of the importance of the 
precedent and of the responsibility we were incurring by assuming 
any such protectorate. But he thought that considerations of duty, of 
prestige, and of personal interest combined to force it upon us. The 
orders of Government upon his letter conveyed a very guarded approval 
of Captain Johnstone^s action. The Supreme Government was not even 
yet prepared to assume the direct administration of the hills. But it 


(*) Assam Proceedings, March and June 1878. 
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clearly laid down the principle that absolute non-interference was not in 
all cases necessary, and that the acceptance of a protectorate mig-ht in 
some eases be justified by circumstances. This principle is one hearing 
so closely on our future dealings with the Nagas that I think it may be 
as well to quote the actual words. They were as follows : — 

His Excellency in Council considers tliat Captain Johnstone ought not to have 
taken this step without consulting superior authority, unless, indeed, the necessity of 
protecting the villages was very urgkit. And so far as the step, if approved, may involve 
us in the reduction of the country by degrees to a regular system of govenimeiit regard- 
less of expense, to that extent it certainly expresses a policy to wdiich His Excellency in 
Council does not assent. Sloreover, you have described the complication into which the 
g(»vernment might be led by such proceedings and the incovenient responsibilities that 
might arise out of it. If such complications ensue, the Political Agent, whose action 
may have brought them to pass, will of course be liable to be called to account for his 
want of judgment and caution ; and you will no doubt take some opportunity of inti- 
mating to the Political Agents in your province how far you intend them in future to 
use their discretion in such contingencies without first taking your orders. 

In regard, however, to the affair now reported, His Excellency in Council w'ould, 
as it stands at present, desire to leave the management in your hands, to be conducted 
according to circumstances. His Excellency in Council does not understand that the 
affair must necessarily involve any question of large policy or definite acknowledgment of 
a principle so that it might be best to avoid the use of such formal terms as tliat of 
accepting from these Nagas Uheir fealty as subjects of the Queen.’ Our relations with 
these barbarous tribes will bear treating much more roughly and indefinitely. The 
Government of India have not hitherto objected to the establishment over the tracts 
bordering on British territory of so much infiiience as will enable our Political Officers to 
keep or(l^^ on the frontier and to prevent raids on the British territory ; and insomuch as 
such mids alwaj^s grow out of turbulence and disorganisation across the border, for that 
reason it is very essential to maintain peace within the scope of the Political Agent’s 
influence on both sides of the frontier. Now the Government are aware that this 
influence cannot well be established without some kind of action or exercise of material 
authority. Captain Johnstone’s act was an exercise of such authority, and the question 
for you to decide is, whether it was necessary for the maintenance of good order on tlie 
frontier, and also whether it was exercised with prudence and without greater risk than 
the object was worth. If you are of opinion that these villages are worth protecting in 
the interests of our own territory, that they can be conveniently and substantially 
protected, and that they are within easy range of your power to control, then Captain 
Johnstone’s proceedings need not be disallowed. But if you think, after taking ac(iOunt of 
the localities and state of affairs, that the cost and consequence of this extension of our 
protectorate has been miscalculated, and that no adequate advantage is to be gained, in 
that case you will po.ssibIy be obliged to take steps to withdraw from an embarrassing and 
perhaps untenable position. And I am to say distinctly that the Government of India 
desire neither to accept fealty nor to take revenue from the independent villages, and 
would rather not extend their protecting obligations unless you are satisfied and can 
report that it is now necessary to uphold what has been already done.( 

A few weeks after the despateli of this letter 7iews arrived that 
Captain Johnstone had taken a third village under his protection;, and 
ill submitting the administration report for the year that officer intimat- 
ed that in his opinion the action taken by these villages was the begin- 
ning of a general voluntary submission on the part of the Nagas. 

The Chief Commissioner Colonel Keatinge, in March 1875, (^) re-opened 

Change of policy proposed. question of policy, advocating 

the gradual and systematic prosecu- 
tion of the survey of the hills^ not for mere purposes of exploration but 


(Q Political Proceedings, India, July 1874, No. 148, 
(=) Assam Proceedings, March and July 1875. 
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as a continuation of our political occupation of tlie Hills. In July 1875 
he followed this up by recommending the transfer of the head-quarters 
from Samoogoodting to Wokha. Colonel Keatinge pointed out that 
Samoogoodting was originally chosen as lyingbetween theNaga villages 
of Mozemahj Konemah^ and Jotsomah^ and the plains of Nowgong^ and 
it had effectually protected Nowgong from raids. He showed that in 
1873 the Bengal Government was in favour of moving the ofSeerin 
charge of the hills to a site more healthy and nearer to the chief Naga 
communities. What was now especially required was a screen for Seeb- 
saugorj and a move to *\¥okha would bring influence to bear on the 
Lhotasj Hathigorias^ and neighbouring tribes who threaten that district. 
Though Wokha was further from the Angami Naga centres than 
Samoogoodting the road thence was easier. Samoogoodting would be kept 
up as an outpost^ but was in any ease too unhealthy for the permanent 
head-quarters. The Government of India decided to await the result 
of the next season^s survey operations before moving the head-quarters 
of the district. 

In November 1875 the Chief Commissioner reported that the num- 
'ber of Naga villages tendering revenue to our Political Officers was 
increasing. From villages within reach of Samoogoodting he had 
ordered this to be accepted. From the more powerful and turbulent 
villages to the east such as Sepemah and Mozemah he had declined to 
receive revenue. The Government of India approved of his action^ with 
a caution to the local officers about going too far. The j)olicy laid down 
in 1874 was still to be maintained. (^) During’the cold weather of 1875-76 
the survey went steadily on in the Hathigoria country^ though encount- 
ered much opposition from the tribes. 


In December 1875 Captain Butler, the Deputy Commissioner, who 

Death of Butler. singularly qualified to acquire 

miiuence over these tribes, and was 
a most able and enthusiastic offieer, was killed in an ambuscade at the 
village of Pangti, a Lhota Naga village not far from Wokha, 
while leading the survey party through the hills. Lieutenant 
Woodthorpe, who was in charge of the Survey, promptly burnt Pangti, 
and the neighbouring villages remaining friendly, the work of the 
survey was carried on to completion. Although the weaker villages 
continued after this to seek our protection, the leading villages of 
Mozemah and Konemah persistently held aloof. (®) 

In August 1876 the Chief Commissioner again drew attention to 

the continued aggressions of the 
Angamis, and specially of the villages 
of Konemah and Mozemah, upon Naga communities living under Mani- 
pur, and to the state of perpetual warfare in which they lived among 
themselves. No actual raids upon our villages in North Gachar had 
taken place of late, partly because the Kuteha Nagas usually submitted 
to Angami exactions, partly because they were able to shelter themselves 

(^) Political Proceedings (India), December 1875, No. 70. 

(®) Assam Proceedings, June and August 1876. 
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behind the Kookies, whom the Angamis dared not touch ; but from 
ISf't to date six yillages had been plundered, nine wholly or par- 
tially destroyed, and 334 persons killed, chiclly by Konemah and 
Mozemah. Colonel Kcatinge accordingly proposed to send the Political 
Officer^ Mr. Carnegy, with a strong escort in the cold season to meet the 
Manipur Political Agent on the frontier and enquire into the state of 
matters and endeavour to pacify the tribes. The Government of India, 
while holding that measures to repress these outrages were certainly called 
for, decided in October 1876 to postpone any expedition (") until Lieutenant 
Colonel (lately Captain) Johnstone, an experienced frontier ofiicer, who 
had just been appointed Agent in Manipur, had time to master recent local 
polities and confer with Mr. Carnegy. Meantime Mr. Carnegy was to 
use his influence to prevent outrage and push on road-making. The Secre- 
tary of State, however, when the facts were reported home, deprecated 
any avoidable delay, remarking that no time should he lost in taking 
vigorous steps to prevent a repetition of these Naga outrages. Upon 
this authority was given to the Chief Commissioner to adopt any 
measures he might consider necessai’y for preventing future raids and 
exacting reparation for past outrages.*^^ 

Meantime, the Assam reports were full of accounts of raids by one 
Naga village on another, and at last in Pebruary 1877 the Mozeraah 
people j^ttacked the Caehari village of Gumaigaju within a short distance 
of Assaloo, formerly the head-quarters of North Cachar.(") In this 
six men were killed, two wounded, and two guns carried oft Mozemah 
refused all reparatioii, and an expedition in force was arranged for the 
next cold season to settle the Angami question once for all. 

In June 1877 the Government of India addressed the Secretary of 
Definite orders as to policy issued. 

be to I lowed in tutnre in the INaga 
Hills. It was admitted that up to date the objects kept in view had 
merely been the peace of our own bordei% No attempt had been made 
to civilize the Nagas, or maintain order among them, save so far as our 
own immediate interests were concerned. The local ofBeers had all been 
anxious for authority to act as arbiters in inter-tribal feuds with power 
to enforce their awards, and the Governor General in Council was now 
of opinion that the British Government %vas bound to acquire elfectivo 
control and influence over a larger section of the hills. It was j)roposed., 
therefore, to move the head-quarters station to some locality in the 
interior of the hills, and to strengthen the administrative staff, so as to 
provide for the management, on the new and more active principles, of 
both the Eastern and Western tribes. The Secretary of State entirely 
agreed that the attitude of indifference to the internecine feuds and the 
raids ^ of the Nagas on Manipur could no longer be maintained with- 
out discredit to British Administration. (») 


(^) Assam Proceedings, December 1876. 

(») Assam Proceedings, March and April 1877. 

(^) Political Proceedings (India), August 1877, Nos. 120 to 132. 
Political Proceedings, October 1877, No. 468. 
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On the 6tli December 1877 the Political Oflieer^ Mr Carnegy, 
left Samoogoodtiiig with the expedition. (^) The force was commanded by 
Cai>taiii Brydoii^ and consisted of 196 rank and file of the 4:hid Assam 
Light Infantry and 50 Police. The troops advanced onMozemah on the 
morning of the bth December. On the approach of the troops^ the inha- 

Expedition of 18?M8. bitants of the village at once opened 

lire on them. The village was accord- 
ingly attacked and carried by assanlL and the whole of it;, with the excep- 
tion of three or four houses^ was burnt to the ground. This burning 
of the village was not intended. The Mozemah men^ after having 
been driven ouL dispersed themselves among the neighbouring jungles 
and hill crests, and did all they could to harass the troops by 
intermittent firing and frequent night attacks. They also adopted the 
tactics of operating in rear of the force and interrupting communication 
between it and Demapore, in the plains, on the road to Golaghat, at the 
same time £rec|uently threatening Samoogoodtiiig. An addition to the 
force employed was consequently deemed necessary to bring the 
expedition to a successful termination, and a reinforcement of ICO men 
from the 4Srd Assam Light Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant 
Maegregor, who was accompanied by Captain Williamson, the Inspector 
General of Police, was despatched to the Naga Hills. In the mean- 
time, desultory fighting had been going on there, and, finally, the 
Mozemah Nagas, being' without food and shelter, and their village and all 
their stores of grain having been destroyed, made overtures for peaqe. 
These negotiations were, however, interrupted by the death of 
Mr. Carnegy, the Political Officer, who was accidentally shot by one of 
his own sentries. On hearing of the accident to Mr. Carnegy, Captain 
Williamson hastened up from Samoogoodting, assumed charge of the 
Political Officers duties, and commenced to settle the conditions to be 
imposed upon the Mozemah peoxde. The following were the principal 
conditions : — 

(1.) That they should pay a fine of Rs. 50. 

(:L) That they should restore the arms and accoutrements of 
three constables who had been waylaid and also the 
contents of a plundered mail bag. 

(3.) That they should surrender four of their own firearms. 

Pardon was extended to Konemah and Jotsomah, on their Chiefs 
formally tendering their submission. 

These conditions were certainly lenient, but it was taken into 
consideration that an ample punishment had already been inflicted 
on the Mozemah people by the destruction of their houses and food- 
supply, and in the privations they had undergone, and it would have 
been futile, as well as inexpedient, to impose on them a heavy fine, 
which, all their property having been destroyed, they would not have 
been able to pay. It had not, however, been intended that Konemah and 


(^) Assam Proceedings, October 1878. 
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Jotsomali should have escaped coroparatively scot-free. The omissiou to 
impose a fine upon these villages was due to the fact of Captain 
Williamson having no knowledge of the correspondenee which had 
passed in connection with the expedition. The requisite papers were not 
at hand in camp for reference;, and Mr. Carnegy was too ill to be 
consulted. 

On the ISth January^ the terms imposed upon Mozemah were 
fully complied with;, and;, peace being thus formally concluded^ the 
expeditionary force fell back upon Samoogoodting on the 28th 
January.(^) 

In March 1878(2) the Chief Commissioner reported that after person- 

^ ^ 1 • T al exploration, he considered Koliimah 

Occupation of Koinmali. i i i i i j. 

^ the best site tor the head-quarters or 

the Political Officer, commanding, as it did, the principal Angami 
villages and the Manipur frontier line. Wokha was also to be occu- 
pied to control the Lhota country. Sixteen Naga villages had by this 
time accepted the British protectorate, thirteen of which paid a revenue 
of Es. 1,032. To protect them aud maintain order generally, a force of 
4<50 armed police was considered requisite. It was anticipated that 
eventually we should, atRs. 2 per house, draw a revenue of Rs. 26,000 
from the Naga villages —Angamis (7,367 houses), Kutcha Nagas (1,286 
houses)#, Rengnia and Lhotas (number doubtful). But meantime a very 
heavy expenditure was unavoidable. Kohimah was occupied, without 
opposition, on the 14th November 1878. 

In July 1878(3) the Government of India communicated to the new 
Chief Commissioner, Sir S. C. Bay ley, its general views of the more 
forward policy advocated by Colonel Keatinge, and so far approved.’^ It 


^ Ttie following extracts from the orders may be given : — 

“ After careful consideration of Colonel Heatinge’s views, and of the general course 
of affairs in the Naga Hills during past years, His Excellency the Governor Geneml in 
Council agrees that a more deliuite policy ought to be adopted in our dealings with 
these tribes. Such a policy would necessarily look beyond our immediate needs and 
interests, and could not be confined to questions of the best system for protecting our 
own settled districts, and the villages in the Naga Hills which have submitted to our 
authority. Colonel Keatinge’s proposals for advancing our protectorate would no doubt 
bear upon these questions ; for it is plain that our frontier, as at present establislied, 
will gain greatly in security if our dominion is advanced well beyond it, and that our 
interior administration will be benefited proportionately. But the scheme for largely 
extending our dominion could not be supported entirely upon such arguments ; 
because our settled territory is understood to be already sufficiently safe from mole- 
station. At any rate, there is no need of any such comprehensive project as that 
which is now before the .Government, for the sole object of ensuring the security of 
our present line. The plan advocated by Colonel Keatinge contemplates the extension 
of our authority, village by village, over the whole tract between our present border 
and the longitude specified, not only for the purpose of placing beyond reach of danger 
the villages which we already protect, but upon the principle that we should under- 
take gratually to subdue and settle down all the wild tribes which inhabit these hi] Is, 

(1) Assam Proceedings, October 1878. 

Assam Proceedings, March 1878. 

{*) Assam Proceedings, May 1879. 
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held that it was justifiable and should he systematically pursued, but at 
the same time enjoined caution in procedure, and the keeping in mind 
the object o£ securing a definite limit of administration and a fixed 
political boundary. Roads to open out the country were ]>ut in hand ; 
and the Nagas began to come in from all sides tendering submission and 
promising to obey orders. 

The diaries of Mr. Damant, the Officer now in charge, were during 

4 .> A- • early part of 1879-80 full of 

Mr. Ramant^s diaries. n 

encouragement; recording generally 

the arrival of deputations from distant villages with offers of submission, 
his efforts to prevent inter-tribal massacres, and Iiis successful enforce- 
ment of fines and penalties on those villages which had been guilty of 
raiding in disobedience to his orders.(^) 


These tribes now live in a state of constant internal disorder, their raids and feuds 
among themselves and with Manipur cause incessant bloodshed, and they have no 
elementary form of Government for which improvement might be hoped. In a tract 
of conntry adjoining British possessions, and separated from our protected villages by 
an indistinct and arbitrary arrangement, this is a state of things which cannot be expected 
to last. 'Whether we should leave the changes that must eventually come to be accom- 
plished piecemeal, according to the exigencies of the moment ; or ^whether _ we are now 
to shape out and proceed to forecast and steadily' follow up a plan for reducing all these 
tribes under our control, is the question which is now before the Government for 
decision. ,■ , . , 

His Excellency observes that our actual system of administration in 4he Naga 
Hills District is at present indefinite. We administer only those villages which have 
placed themselves under us, to the extent of protecting them from raids, and receiving 
some taxes, and we keep out the Manipuris from the whole district. These are, of course, 
no more than rudimentary functions of Government. And the consequence is that the 
present boundary has no special or intelligible meaning in an administrative sense ; while 
neither for defensive purposes, nor for the protection of our settled borders, has it an 
advantage over the further boundary up to which Colonel Keatinge desires to extend 
our influence, 

“ This being- the present situation, His Excellency in Council is inclined, upon a 
full review of it, to determine that the policy of the scheme proposed by Colonel 
Keatinge is justifiable and expedient; and that some such measures are becoming 
practically unavoidable. The experience already gained in our dealings with the tribes 
leads to the belief that no serious difficulties may be anticipated to hinder the execution 
of the scheme. If it can bo carried, by degrees, into effect without unreasonable risk 
or any very disproportionate expense, His Excellency will he disposed to accord a general 
sanction to the policy, and to decide that in future it shall be systematically pursued. 
His Excellency would, however, desire you to proceed cautiously, and to avail yourself 
f iilly of local knowledge and experience before adopting your practical conclusions. 
You will probably see lit to examine and test Colonel Keatinge’ s views upon the * ultimate 
line of boundary which will be most convenient for general administration of all these 
hills, and as a fixed political frontier. And you will satisfy yourself that the force he 
asks ’for is adequate for the ends proposed, having regard to the nature of the country 
and to the resistance likely to be offered. In short, His Excellency in Council believes 
that you will find it necessary to obtain a more distinct concei^tion of the scheme which 
Colonel Keatinge has laid before the Government in outline, than can be readily 
gathered from these papers. Meanwhile, the details of Colonel Keatinge’ s plan have 
to be arranged. You are requested to submit a report giving some estimate of the total 
expense that is likely to he incurred, and specifying particularly the cost of the Kohima 
station and of the AYoklia Sub -division. The cost of the additional police, and of. the 
military officer who is to command them, should also be stated exactly. And you will 
have to explain how you propose that this expenditure shall be provided/' 
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The first iBt^rniption to this peaceable state of affairs was in April 
lS79j when a polieeman^ who was (contrary to orders) singly escorting 
the mail-runner^ was shot. It turned out that only one Naga was con- 
cerned in this murder^ which was committed with a view of obtaining 
the policeman^ s riiie^ but the mail-runner seized it^ and pointed it at 
the Naga^ who fled^ while the runner proceeded with tlie mail^ to 
Piphimali. As the murderer failed to obtain the rifle, it was impossible 
to ascertain from what village ho came, hut representatives of all the 
principal villages in the neighbourhood came in and swoi’C to their 
own being unconcerned in the matter. 

It may be mentioned incidentally, as disclosing the relative value 
attached in these hills to arms and women respectively, that the same 
diary mentions Mr. Damant^s recovery from the people of one village 
of the sum of Rs, 80, which they had received as the price of an old 
musket stolen from Samoogoodting, and from another village of Rs. 40, 
which they had received as the price of a Hathigoria woman whom they 
had captured and sold into slavery. 

In May Mr. Damant reported that the village of Koncmah was 
accpiiring arms and ammunition, and it subsequently appeared that 
the same information was given about the same time to the Political 
Agent at Manipur. 

In jriine the attitude of Konemah was so decidedly threatening, 
that Mr. Damant proposed to organise a hostile expedition against it 
afl^r the rains ; but even at this time Konemah was apparently divided 
ag'ainst itself, for in his diary of the 11th June he reported that the 
Semmama Khel had sent their representative to declare that they 
would not assist the other Khels if they proved hostile to Govern- 
ment. In July the attitude of the village bad so far changed that 
it quietly paid a fine which Mr. Damant had iiifiieted on it, and 
in that month he reported it to be peaceably disposed, and that no 
hostile action would, he thought, be necessary. 

From time to time Mr. Damant reported that he had difficulty in 
procuring supplies, or rather in procuring carriage to bring in supplies, 
and this difficulty became so serious that in August the military 
authorities found it necessary to send up a special officer to arrang*e 
for the storing of adequate supplies for the military in the stockade. 

There were not wanting at this time indications of an unfriendly 

Indications of pending trouble. i£ not absolutely o£ a hostile spirit 

on the part or the Nagas, but 
though it is easy to put this interpretation on them in the light of 
subsequent events, Mr. Damant did not so interpret them at the time. 
Such petty insults as throwing stones at the stockade were attributed to 
the natural insolence of savages, which it was not necessary to 
notice. Late in September there was, it is said, an abortive demon- 
stration made against the stockade at Piphimah. But this could not 
have been very serious, as it was not reported by Mr. Damant, and no 
details were ever communicated to the Chief Commissioner. 
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It is quite evident that Mr. Damant had no suspicion o£ there 
being anything to fear from the attitude of the Nagas at this time. In 
the beginning of October he went down with an escort of only ten 
policemen to visit Piphimah^ Samoogoodting, and Demapore, and to bring 
up Captain Reid and the detachment of the 43rd; he also planned a 
lengthened expedition into the Hathigoria country to the eastward; but 
before carrying out this expedition^ which involved taking with him as 
escort a considerable proportion of the Kohima garrison^ he deter- 
mined to ascertain the real intentions of those villages the attitude of 
which he had most reason to doubt. On the 1 1th October he wrote — 
I intend starting on Monday for Jotsomah^ Koneinah^ and Mozemah^ as 
I want to find out what disposition they are in before starting for the 
Hathigorias.'^^ 


On Monday, the 18th October, Mr. Damant (^) set out on his 

, expedition accompanied by an escort 

Mr. Bamant’. murder. ^ gg 

halted for the night at Jotsomah, and thence obtained coolies to carry 
on the baggage of the party to Konemah. Before starting the next 
morning he was warned by a Jotsomah interpreter that the Konemah men 
meant mischief. One of the escort afterwards narrates that the inter- 
preter begged Mr. Damant not to go on, and on several occasions fell in 
front of "the Political Officer and caught him by the hand, ^beseech- 
ing him not to proceed, but Mr. Damant replied that there was no 
danger.^'^ On arriving at the foot of the hill, on the summit of which 
stood the strongly fortified village of Konemah, Mr. Damant left his 
baggage and half his escort, and with the other half of the party 
advanced up the steep pathway leading to the place. This pathway 
is described as having a preeqnee on one side, and a high w^all, which 
was lined by the young men of the village, on the other. The gate 
was found to be closed, and while Mr. .Damant stood be.fore it, with no 
advanced guard and all his escort clubbed together, a single shot was 
first fired at him, striking him in the head, and then a volley was fired 
into the escort, who endeavoured as best they could to escape and join 
the baggage-guard below. The Nagas swarmed out and succeeded in 
dispersing the troops, who broke up and attempted to return to Kohimah 
in twos and threes. The Jotsomah men joined in the attack, and the 
Chetonoma khel of Kohimah came out to cut df their retreat. Ulti- 
mately, of the 65 police who accompanied Mr. Damant ^5 were found to 
- tt 1 - T be killed or missing, and 14 more 

lege 0 VO lima . wounded, and of the 20 military 

10 were killed and 5 wounded. Three domestic servants who accompa- 
nied the i)arty were also killed. The news of the disaster reached Kohimah 
the same afternoon, and preparations were at once commenced in ex- 
pectation of an immediate attack. The force there consisted of about lOO 
police, 32 of whom were recruits, and 80 military ; and the civil charge 
of the garrison devolved on Mr. Cawley, District Superintendent of 
Police. A message was at once sent to Wokha, a distance of 57 miles. 


(0 Assam Proceedings, December 1879. 
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and Mr. Hiudej the Extra Assistaat Commissioner in chargej taking 40 
sepoysj his whole available force, and 22 police, reached Kohimah on 
the 19th. Mr. Hinde’s action in himself going to the rescue was, 
under the circumstances, eminently courageous, and his march was 
exceedingly well executed. He managed, by marching through hostile 
villages at night, and by coming through the village of Kohimah instead 
of by the regular road, to bring in his small but welcome reinforcement 
without the loss of a man. Messengers were also sent to Sanioogoodting, 
but these never amved. The Nagas made hostile demonstrations 
against Kohimah on the 16th and 1 7th, but did not commence any serious 
attack till the 21st. Thereupon a sortie was made under Native officers, 
in which the garrison lost two men killed and four wounded. On the 
23i‘d the Nagas succeeded in establishing themselves . close to the 
stockade, and attacked it with some persistence, but without doing 
serious damage ; and on the 24th, having apparently heard that help 
was coming from Manipur, they commenced to treat. They offered the 
garrison a safe conduct to Samoogoodting, and the defenders, who were ■ 
very sorely pressed for want of food and water, were glad of the respite 
which the negotiations gave them, but it became clear that their enemies 
were not acting in good faith, and, had they accepted the terms, they 
would all undoubtedly have been massacred. Before active hostilities 
could recommence, they were cheered by the news that Colonel 
Johnstofle, with a force of Manipuris, was on his way to relieve them, 
and on the 27th Colonel Johnstone marched in unopposed, and the 
siege was at an end. 

Colonel Johnstone had, as soon as the news of Mr. Damant^s 
death reached him, asked the Maharaja of Manipur to put 2,000 men at 
his disposal, and these men, under the command of the Minister and 
the Maharaja-’s two sons, started the next day. Colonel Johnstone had 
also with him his own escort of 30 men of the 34th N. I., and a small 
body of Cachar Frontier Police. The whole force accomplished the 
distance of nearly 100 miles, over a roadless and most difficult country, in 
five day.s, and the service thus rendered by Colonel Johnstone and the 
Maharaja to the Government was one which was not forgotten later on. 

The news of Mr. DamanFs murder reached Shillong on the 18th 
October. The 44th S. L. I. were at this time at Goalundo, having been 
ordered to Cabul ; but these orders had already been countermanded, 
and they were directed, to return. In the meantime, a party of the 
43rd A. L. I., under Major Evans, was despatched from Dibrugarh on 
the 23rd, and marched from Golaghat to Samoogoodting, where they were 
joined by Lieutenant Maxwell, the Assistant Commissioner, who had 
pushed on with a few Frontier Police. This party, making forced 
marches, arrived at Kohimah on the 30th, when they found that the 
garrison had already been relieved. 


To punish Konemah and 
Punitory expedition^ 1879-SO, 


re-assert the supremacy of the British 
Government in these hills. Brigadier- 
. , XT n n • * , General Nation determined to 

take the held m person with a force consisting of the 44th S. L. L 
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under Colonel Nuttall^ c. b.^ a* detachment of the 43rd A. L, I., under 
Major EvanS;, and two mountain guns under Lieutenant Manseh b.a. 

Thanks in a great measure to the exertions of Colonel Campbell, 
the Deputy Commissioner of Seebsaugor, carriage was collected, the troops 
were enabled to reach Saehimah by the 21st November^ and Konemali 
was attacked on the following day. The iDlaee, which was by nature 
very strong, had been fortified with immense labour and skill, and was 
deemed by the Nagas impregnable. The assault lasted all day, and at 
nightfall only the lower portion of the village had been captured, after 
the severest fighting ever known in these hills. In the night, the Nagas 
evacuated the upper works, and on the following day the British force 
occupied the position, having lost in the assault two British Officers and 
the Subadar-Major of the 44th S. L, I, killed, two British and two 
Native Officers wounded, and 44 of the rank and file killed and wound- 
ed. The Nagas retreated to a strongly-fortified position on a crest of 
the Burrail range, where, as their access to their fields and houses was cut 
" off, the General wdth his small force deemed it inexpedient to follow them 
preferring to reduce them to terms by the slower process of blockade. 

Of the 13 villages hostile to us, Pij)himah, Merramah, Saehimah, 
„ , , .. Sephamah, and Puehamah were at- 

tacked and destroyed beroretbe at- 
tack on Konemah took place. Some fighting occurred at Sephamah, which 
was destroyed by a party of the 43rd Assam Light Infantry, with a loss 
of Lieutenant Maxwell severely wounded, two sepoys killed and two 
wounded. Subsequently, the village of Konemah was destroyed and 
the site occupied by our troops, and Jotsomah, which is close by, was 
captured on the 27th November, and a portion of it was burned. On the 
arrival of reinforcements from Shillong, a detachment was sent out to 
punish a group of villages to the eastward, that had taken part in the 
siege of Kohimah, and this work was effectually accomplished ; another 
party under Mr. Savi was afterwards detached to the westward into the 
North Cachar country to cover the routes by which the Angamis 
generally visit the plains, either of Nowgong or Cachar. 

During February and March 1880 there was a series of skirmishes, 
connected with our endeavours to prevent supplies being brought in by the 
enemy to their stronghold, known as the Chakka Ports, and to capture 
and occupy Popolongmai, while the Nagas maintained a guerilla warfare, 
constantly firing at sentries, convoys, and water parties, but making no 
sustained attack, save on the Nichi guard outpost, on which in one 
week they made three night attacks, without causing serious damage. 
Altogether in these petty onslaughts they inflicted throughout the 
expedition a loss of nearly 50 in killed and wounded. 

One party of Nagas, however, executed a most daring raid, which, 
^ ^ as it disclosed our weakness in an 

EaidonBaMha^. unexpected quarter, requires to be 

noticed. (^) Late in January a party of 55 men of Konemah, with only 


(^) Assam Proceedings, February 1881. 
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seven firearms among them, started from Popolongmai, marched down 
tlie bed o£ the Barak through Mauipur territoiy, requisitioning food 
from some of the Kutcha Naga villages on the way^ crossed by a dis- 
used road from the Barak into British territory^ andj hiding in the 
jungles during the day, surprised the Baladhan tea-garden at nightfall, 
slew the manager, Mr. Blyth, and 1 6 coolies, plundered what tliey 
could, and burned everything on the place. They then marched 
back unmolested by the same route. The distance in a straight 
line cannot be less than 80 miles, and, even for Nagas, it was a good 
four days' march each way. The country through which they came 
is one of hill and dense jungle, so scantily populated that they might 
scarcely meet a single village in a day's march, and these villages, 
though in Manipur territory, are so profoundly dominated by terror of 
the Angamis, that no resistance was to be expected from them. The 
Baladhan garden was well known to the Angamis, being the furthest 
and most exposed on the line of road which they usually take in 
trading at the Lakhipur Bazar. On that line, however, there are 
police posts and Kookie villages, and they could not have adopted it 
without the danger of an alarm being given, so they took the 
remoter line down the Barak. It is obvious, that through such a 
country, small parties of Nagas travelling unhampered can vaiy their 
route indefinitely, can evade a police post, and can escape from a 
pTxrsuiug* party. 

^ The Chief Comnjissioner himself visited Caohar shortly after this 

occurrence, and made such arrange- 
punish- ments as he could for the protection 
of the frontier from a repetition of 
such attacks, and no further attempts took place } but it was some time 
before confidence was restored, and the success of the raiders on this 
occasion must necessarily cause serious anxiety lest it should lead to a 
repetition of the attempt in future years. From Cachar the Chief 
Commissioner went on through Manipur to the Naga Jlills, and remained 
at Kohiniah from the 1st to the 11th March. 

At this time further reinforcements were on their way, and, 
Popolongmai having been occupied successfully by Captain Abbott's 
detachment, it was possible to enforce a stricter blockade of the 
enemy's position in the Cliakka Forts, and to make demonstrations 
against it with a view, if necessary, to taking it by assault ; happily, this 
was not necessary, the Nagas haying already shown a disposition to 
treat. On the ^7th March they finally submitted, and on the 2Sth the 
Chakka Forts wei'e surrendered. 

Generally, those villages which took part against us were punished 
by fines in grain and cash and a certain amount of unpaid labour. The 
Nagas had to surrender without compensation the firearms they were 
known to possess, and those that stood out against us and had to 
be attacked were in most instances punished by the demolition of their 
village, and in some instances by a removal of the site from a fortified 
inaccessible crest to a position more easily accessible. The village 
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of Konemali suffered^ in addition, tlie eonfiseation of its terraced 
cultivation and tlie dispersion of its clans among other villages. Two 
men were excepted from the amnesty by name. From all villages an 
agreement was taken to pay revenue in the shape of one maund of 
rice and one rupee per house, to provide a certain amount of labour 
annually for State purposes, and to appoint a headman who should be 
responsible for good order and for carrying out the wishes of Govern- 
ment. 

Subsequently the Chief Commissioner found it necessary to sanc- 
tion some modifications in these terms. The changes were all in 
the direction of greater leniency. The two main points in which the 
conditions laid down were relaxed were these — (1) permission was given 
to the dispossessed villages or hlieh to re-occupy their old cultivation ; 
and (^) the terms of the revenue assessment were modified* 

After the opei’ations were closed the Political Ofiicer reported that 
the punishment inflicted by our troops had been far more severe in its 
results than was at first supposed. The dispossessed villagers of 
Konemah and other communities had not only been deprived of their 
homes, hut, by the confiscation of their settled cultivation, they had, 
during the whole of the past year, been reduced to the condition of 
houseless wanderers, dependent to a great extent on the charity of 
their neighbours, and living in temporary huts in the jungles. The 
result had been great sickness and mortality among them, and a 
severe strain upon the resom^ces of those who had had to supply 
them with food. The object aimed at in the policy of Government 
was to induce the dispossessed clans to settle elsewhere, either 
bodily in Manipur, where land and an asylum had been offered 
them, or on fresh land in the Naga Hills, which was pointed 
out i50 them by the Political Officer. But in this we were dis- 
appointed. They could not be persuaded %villingly to settle else- 
where, and from the nature of the case wholesale coercion was 
impossible. No other Nagas were willing to take up the confiscated 
lands, fearing probably future retribution ; and the dispossessed elans, 
except in occasional instances, had, for the most part, been receiving 
such shelter and livelihood as they could obtain from the villages in 
the neighbourhood of their old homes. 

Under these circumstances, finding the prosecution of the policy 
of dispersion impossible. Sir Steuart Bayley considered that the question 
was narrowed to one of the sufficiency of the punishment already 
inflicted. After learning where the dispossessed clans were, how they 
were living, and what was their condition and attitude, he came to the 
conclusion that their punishment had been terribly severe; that the risk 
of their supposing that we were actuated by weakness in restoring their 
lands was not great ; and that the first step towards enforcing on them 
permanently peaceful habits must be to let them have not only the 
means of livelihood, but lands, the loss of which they would not again 
lightly care to risk. He therefore agreed to let the dispossessed kheU 
return to their confiscated lands, on condition that they were not to be 
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re-oeeiipied till February 1881, when the cultivating season commenced, 
and, with the further condition, in the case of Koneniah, that the village 
site would on no account whatever he restored to them, and that the 
three Mels must build their houses on separate sites in the valley, aloof 
from their former strong position on the heights, to be marked of£ for 
them by the Political Officer. These conditions were accepted, the new 
sites occupied, and when Mr. Elliott, who had tlicn succeeded Sir S. C. 
Bayley as Chief Commissioner, visited Konemah in March 1881, he 
found houses already built, and the Niels engaged in preparing for their 
cultivation. 


In regard to the rates of revenue to be assessed, the Chief 

■ A 0 Commissioner were of opinion that. 

Assessment of revenue. . n > • j. 

in the nrst instance, the mea- 
sure was important rather from a political than from a fiscal point 
of view; and he insisted on it as a public and well-understood symbol 
of obedience rather than as a valuable contribution to the revenue. 
Major Michell, the Political Officer, pointed out that, in his ojiinion, 
the assessment of one rupee, plus one maund of rice, per house was far 
too high, and that in the first year at all events it could not possibly be 
collected. Tlie Nagas had not, he said, the rice to give, as much grain 
was destroyed in the operations of the troops. There were many mox’c 
mouths than usual to be fed, and much land, especially in the 
neighbefarhood of Kohimah, was uncultivated. Cash they had in 
gi^ater plenty than usual, as our payments for labour and for riee 
ha*d made money circulate largely in the hills ; but they had not 
more riee than was necessary to feed themselves. Sir Steuart Bayley, 
therefore, consented to the Political Officer changing the general rate of 
assessment from one rupee and one maund of rice per house to 
two rupees a bouse, which is the usual rate at which house-tax is levied 
from other wild tribes in Assam, and from the villages which have 
hitherto paid revenue in the Naga Hills; and he allowed him large 
latitude in dealing with the assessment of any particular village. These 
rates were readily accepted, and were paid punctually and spontaneously. 

In the matter of forced labour, the conditions of the agree- 
ments were not formally abrogated, and labour was demanded 
and given in accordance with our requirements from time to time. 
But it was not found possible to regulate its incidence so that the 
burthen should fall equally on all villages bound to bear it : those far 
from Kohimah and the road down to the plains escaped, while those 
nearer were unduly px’essed. In all cases, however, wages wei'e 
paid at the full rate of four annas a day, instead of the subsistence 
rate of two annas. In the matter of fines, also, the Political Officer 
was lenient, not demanding the full payment when he had reason 
to think that it could not be paid without some hardship. 

In a note(^) of the 10th March 1880, Sir S. Bayley pointed out the 
necessity of bringing the Kookie and Kuteha Naga villages of North 
Cachar under better control. It was found that they had been cariying 

(^) Assam Proceedings, March 1880 . 
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on a trade in arms with, tlie Angamis and indeed tlie Kookies^ who 
had originally been settled as a screen to protect the North Caehar 
villages, had latterly been getting out o£ hand altogether. The Chief 
Commissioner proposed thei'efore to reconstitute the Assaloo Siib- 
^ . , , , ^ , Division moving its head-quarters 

Revised boundary of the district. ^ north-east and placing the 

whole country from the Burrail on the south to Nowgong on the north 
under the Naga Hills District. The limits of the Political Officers 
jurisdiction, so far as taking revenue and direct interference went, 
he proposed to fix to the eastward by a line drawn from the Manipur 
frontier through the Kopamedza Hill along the Miinnoo ridge, and 
thence northward by the Doyeng, from the junction of the Sijjoo and 
Zul 00 Rivers to the Wokha and Golaghat road. This included the 
country of the Lhota, but excluded the Serna and tiathigoria Nagas. 
Sir S. Bay ley had no doubt that in time we should have to go beyond 
this line, but meantime the Officer in charge of the hills should 
consolidate his authority within these limits. These proposals were carried 
out^ and the Secretary of State again confirmed the policy of effectively 
administering the tract thus brought within the Naga Hills District. 

The attitude of the tribes during the year 1880-81 was one 

cjx 4. X* noA A, partly of exhaustion and partly of 

State of affairs lu 1880-81. % mi • jj- ■ if a 

expectancy. The indirect results or 

the war were far more grievous to them than the actual hostilities ,* and 

those on whom the blow had fallen hoped, by quiet and peaceable 

demeanour, to earn some relaxation in the stringency of the conditions 

to which they were bound. Accordingly, throughout the year there was 

little or no crime, no outbreak, and no necessity to employ force. There 

were many disquieting rumours, it is true, most of which originated 

in Manipur ; but these gradually passed away, and no evil followed. 

Kohimah was again declared to be the most suitable head-quarters 

station.(^) 

The difficulties with which the force occupying the hills had to 
contend were terrible: there was cholera on the line of communica- 
tions and scurvy in the hills ; great mortality and desertion in the 
transport train 5 bridges and roads washed away, with no local labour to 
fall back upon for repairs. But, so far, the policy pursued was 
apparently successful. The revenue was paid up, and the peace 
kept. Major Miehell at the close of 1880 reported that officers could 
safely go about the hills unattended, and that sepoys visited the villages 
as freely as in the Khasi Hills ; while he had had on more than one 
occasion to refuse revenue from distant villages, situated beyond the 
boundary fixed by Sir Steuart Bayley. 

Of deeds of violence, the Political Officer reported only (1) an 
affray at Kigwemah in December 1880, where two clans contended with 
two others with sticks and stones, and two persons were killed : the 


(^) Assam Proceedings, March 1881, 
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villai^o was fined Rs. 200^ which amount was paid; (2) a murder near 
the village of Kekrimah of a Naga of Viswemah, the perpetrators of 
which had not up to the close of the year been detected ; and (S) the 
murder of a man of Kohimah at Chajubama, a village outside our fron- 
tier, whither he had gone to trade. This last event resulted, in April 
ISSl, ill an ex|)edition being led by the Political Officer against 
Chajubama, which was burnt. 

The revenue, as already mentioned, was got in from the Angami 
Nagas without any necessity for using force. The Lhota and Ilengma 
Nagas (except those of the latter tribe living across the Dhansiri in the 
Mikir Hills) have not yet been assessed to revenue* Their attitude 
during the year was one of complete tranquillity. 

The boundaries of the district were definitely settled, and a 
notification defining them appeared in the Gazette of India and 
Assam. {^) On the south and north these are identical with those laid 
down in 1875, with the exception of the portion between the Doyeng 
and the north-east corner of the district^ which had then been left un- 
settled j on the west they are also the same as were determined seven 
years ago, with a slight modification whereby a triangle Inliabited by 
Kookies and Caeliaris, and bounded on the south by the Langtiiig and 
Langreng rivers, on the north-east by tbe Lnmding, and on the north- 
west by^the Doyeng, has been transferred from the Naga Hills to North 
Cachar; on the east the frontier is that proposed by Sir Steuart Bayley 
imMarch 1880^ and follows generally the course of the Doyeng' to 
where that river abandons its northward direction and flows south-west ; 
thence the line is drawn to the Seebsaugor border in such wise as to in- 
clude all the villages of Lhota Nagas, and exclude all those of Hathi- 
gorias, who are here the neighbours of the former. 

On the 2nd May 1881, the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Elliott, 
submitted a comprehensive memorandum on the administration of tlie 
district, in which he took a hopeful view of the future, and insisted on 
the advantages accruing from free intercourse between our officers and 
the Naga tribes. 

Of political cases^^ the record of the year 1881-82 is fortu- 

state of aflairs in 1881-82. ' natelj brief. An attack by certain 

JLnotas ot Lakbuti on the Hatbi- 
goria village of Nnngatung, where they killed two persons, was 
punished by sentencing the guilty parties to two years^ rigorous 
imprisonment. An inter-tribal dispute at Kigwemah, in which one man 
was killed, was settled by demolishing the defensive works raised by the 
Mels and the house of the mui-derer, compelling the guilty Miel to 
work off a fine of Es. 200 in labour contributed to the Public Works 
Department, and posting a police guard at the village till the murderer 
was_ hunted down. A man of Mozemah, who was accused of 
having sold a girl of Kerumah to the Kookies, was compelled to 
procure her restoration, and did so. There was an undiscovered murder 


(0 Assam Proceedings, November 1882. 
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on the North Cacliar frontier at Langtingbra^ where a shop w^as 
plundered and six men billed. The place was solitary^ and the crime 
remained undetected till it was too late to track the murderers^, regard- 
ing whom nothing is as yet known. But the most successful and satis- 
factory exploit performed in this branch of the administration was the 
reparation exacted from a Serna village named Philimi^ which had 
raided on the Lhota village of Chingaki, killing* two persons. {^) An 
expedition^ consisting of about 50 men of the 4r^nd Regiment under 
Captain Abbott and some Frontier Police^ w^as skilfully and suddenly 
led against the aggressors by Mr. McCabe^ the Political OfBcer^ the 
resistance of the village anticipated^, and the site occupied. The 
inhabitants were kept out of their houses for two days^ and finally 
Mr. McCabe threatened to burn the village unless the principal culprit, 
a headman named Kenilhi, was surrendered. This demand was 
complied with, and the man lorought into Kohimah and sentenced to ten 
yeaiV rigorous imprisonment. This result seems to prove that prompt 
and ready action, backed by sufficient force, is now adequate to procure 
respect to law and authority, and that the barbarous expedient of 
village-burning which confounds the innocent and the guilty, is not 
essential to the enforcement of order in these hills. 

Much has been done within the last few years to open up the 
country, and the Naga communities are now apparently settled down as 
revenue-paying subjects of the British Government. They may -no 
doubt at times break out into savagery, and they must be firmly h<rid 
and closely watched for. many years to come ; but on the whole the 
Angami Naga problem is, it may be hoped, at last in a fair way to final 
solution. 

The Officer in charge of the hills is now taking steps to have the 
fortifications of villages gradually destroyed, (2) and is empowered to 
punish by military force all incursions into our territory by the tribes 
outside the line, being at the same time responsible for preventing raids 
by our subjects upon the tribes beyond. 

The Angami Nagas have figured so prominently in the frontier 
■rv • £ AT ^ A histoiw of Assaui that a brief de- 

DesenptioBofNagasandtbeirvillageB. 

villages, furnished for the Assam Gazetteer, may appropriately close 
this Chapter 

Tliey are an atlilctic and by no means bad-looking race ; bro\Yn complexion ; flat 
noses, and high cheek bones ; brave and warlike, but also treaclioroixs and vindictive. 
The men dwelling in the higher ranges of the hills are fme, stalwart, hardy-looking 
fellows. Their dress consists of a dark blue or black kilt, ornamented with rows of cowiie 
shells, and a thick cloth of home manufacture thrown loosely over the shoulders. Strings 
of various-coloured beads ornament their necks in front, a conch shell being suspended 
behind. The warrior wears a collar round his neck made of goats’ hair dyed red, inter- 
mixed with long flowing locks of hair of the persons he has killed, and ornamented with 
cowrie shells. No one is allowed to wear these insignia of honour unless ho has killed 
many of his enemies and brought home their heads. As ear-ornaments they use the 
tusks of the wild boar, with tuits of goats’ hair dyed red. They also wear earrings of 

(1) Assam Proceedings, May 1882. 

(-) Assam Proceedings, July 1882. 
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bra^s wire Above tbe elbow they wear armlets, either of ivory or plaited cane, prettily 
worked in red and yellow. Between the calf and knee they bind strips of hnoly-eut 
cane dvecl black, the calves, being encased in leggings made of duo cane, similar to that 
of the armlets These are generally worked on the leg, and allowed to remain until they 
wear out Some of the men cut their hair square in front, and wear it puslied up above 

their foreheads, the hair at the top and back of the head being tied intu a knot behind, 

and ornamented with eagle and toucan feathers. Others, tigain, cut their han; all round, 
leavin^^ it about three of four inches long in front, and from six to eight inches long 
behind and allow it to remain loose and dishevelled. The women are short in stature, 
stout and extremely plain featured. They have to perform all the drudgery of the 
house, to work in the fields, hew wood, and draw water, besides weaving the clothing 
required for the family. 

The Angami villages are invariably bnilt on the very summits of the hills, and vary 

much in size some containing as many as a thousand houses, while others consist of no 
more than twenty. The villages are all strongly fortified with stockades, deep ditches, 
and massive stone walls, and the Mil sides thickly studded with pdnjis, a cTievaux de /rise 
of sharp-pointed bamboo sticks plantM in the ground. In some cases, also, -the sloping 
side of the hill is out away so as to form a perpendicular wall. The approaches to the 
villages are tortuous, narrow, covered ways,, only wide enough to admit the passage of 
one man at a time ; these lead to gates closed by strong, heavy wooden ^ doors, with look- 
outs on which a sentry is posted day and night when the clans are at feud. Very often 

these approaches are steeply scarped, and the only means of entry into the village is by 

means of a ladder consisting of a single pole, some fifteen or twenty feet high, out into 
Ateps The sites of the villages, however, are sometimes ill chosen, being commanded by 
AdioiMno* heights from which the internal economy of the hamlet can be viewed, and 
wdl-judged attack with firearms would render opposition useless. 
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CHAPTEE XV- 


NOETH CA€HAE- 

West of the Angami territories and lying tetweeia the Districts of 
Nowgoiig (on the North), the Khasi and Jaintia Hills (on the East), 
^ and Caeiiar Proper (on the South) is a tract of hilly country which 
for years had distinct administrative recognition as the District of 
North Cachar» The greater portion of this tract belonged to Tularam 
Senaputty of whom an account has been given in the Chapter on the 
Angami Nagas. The history of North Cachar is indeed, as has 
been shown, intimately connected with that of the Angami Hills. 
The tribes of Cacharis and Kntcha Nagas living in the eastern part 
of North Cachar were for many years harried by the Angamis, and 
the principal administrative question connected with the tract was* 
the protection of the villages of these our subjects against their 
turbulent neighbours of the inner hills- 


In 1839 North Cachar was annexed to Nowgong, and in 1852 it 
w^ placed in charge of a separate officer whose principal duty it w^s 
to keep order among certain Kookie Settlements established near 
Assaloo, the head quarters station, and to protect them and the other 
peaceable hillmen under our rule as far as possible from the Angamis. 
In 1844} Tularam made over his territory to his son ; but as it was 
found that the Senaputty family were quite unable to keep out the Nagas, 
in 1854 the tract was finally taken over, the five surviving members of 
the family being pensioned. In 1867, when the Naga Plills District was 
formed. North Cachar was parcelled out between the Districts of 
Nowgong, Cachar, and the Naga Hills, the principal portion together 
with the chief Station, Assaloo, falling to Cachar. 


There are six distinct tribes of hillmen in North Cachar. Their 

TT*n A .V • XT 1 « names and numbers, as given in 

Hill tribes m North Cachar. ii/rni > t> x /lorA ? ait ^ 

Eeport (1854) and AlWs 

Report (1859), are— 



Mills. 

Allen. 

Hill Cacharis ... 

... 3,940 

6,735 

Hozai Cacharis ... 

... 1,170 

3,260 

Mikirs 

... 1,820 

5,076 

Old Kookies 

... 3,335 

3,709 

New Kookies ... 

... 7,575 

4,763 

Aroong Nagas 

... 3,505 

6,885 


These all pay to Government either a house tax or hoe tax through 
their elected headmen or mouzahdar There is reason to suppose that 
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the Cacharis were formerly more numerous^ but that many villages were 
deserted in consequence of the raids of the Angami Nagas. The 
Mikirs are the remnants* of a tribe that has for the most 
part migrated northward to the plains of Nowgong and the isolated 
group of hills between the Jumoona and Berhampooter. The 
Aroong Nagas are an inoffensive tribe, probably an offshoot from 
the Kuteha Nagas who have settled down to peaceful habits. 

^ . They were great sufferers from the 

The Kookies. Angami raids. The Kookies are all 

immigrants from the south, and formerly inhabited the hills south 
of Cachar, from which they were driven by the advance northward 
of a more powerful people from the unexplored country between British 
territory and Burma. They are a hardworking, self-reliant race, and 
the only hillmen in this quarter who can hold their own against the 
Angamis. The ^old Kookies' came north according to their own 
account about 85 years ago. They were made use of by Rajah Govind 
Chimder of Cachar in his feud with Tularam Senaputty (1828-29). 
Band followed band from time to time belonging to different tribes atid 
speaking different dialects. In 1846-47 especially a large immigration 
took place, the leaders of which informed our officers that they had left 
their own hills to avoid the oppressions of Manipur and the attacks 
of Lushais. In the year 1851-52, another great band, numbering about 
8,000, moved north. 

The old Kookies were reported in 1853 to be in four elans, viz., Khe- 
lema, Ranthai, Bete, and Lamkron, The new Kookies (of 1851-52) were 
of three tribes — Jangseen, Tadoi, and Shingshoon. Each clan or tribe was 
under a regular gradation of chiefs generally elected. It was this organi- 
zation mainly that rendered them superior to the Nagas. They were ready 
at once to avenge an inroad, and, using bows and arrows instead of spears, 
were much respected even by the Angamis. Before the establish- 
ment of the Naga Hills District, proposals were frequently made to 
utilise these Kookies as a buffer or screen between our more timid 
subjects and the Angamis. In 1856-57 lands were assigned rent-free 
for 10 and afterwards for 25 years to any Kookies who would settle to 
the east of North Cachar beyond the Langting River. Fire-arms and 
ammunition were given them by Government. In 1859 about 600 
Kookies had accepted free settlement on these terms; and in 1860 the 
colony contained 1,356 inhabitants in seven villages. These villages the 
Angamis avoided, and to some extent the country in the rear of the 
Kookie Settlements was free from incursions. But it would have 
taken scores of such settlements effectually to cover such a broken 
frontier. In 1867 the number of the Langting colonists had risen to 
1,967, and 500 new immigrants had come from Manipur. To these 
last arms were not supplied. The establishment of the Naga Hills 


* Probably Mills’ numbers are more correct for the Mikir population than Allen’s. 
There is no doubt that the bulk of the Mikirs are in the Meekir Hills”. 
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District has deprived this colonising scheme for the present of much of 
its political interest. (^) 

The tract now known as North Cachar is made up of (1) the hills 

„ . p XT T, which have always been under 

Present composition of Nortn Cacnar, « , « 

Cachar jurisdiction ; yZ) that part ot 

the Assaloo Sub-division made over to Cachar in 1867 on the formation of 
the Naga Hills District; and (S) a tract of low undulating hills made 
over from the Naga Hills in 1876, The tribes pay a light house- tax 
and are content and peaceful. In 1875 the population was returned at 
7,536 Nagas, 10,824 Caeharis, 15,080 Kookies, and 4,335 Mikirs. In 
1880 a Kookie militia 100 strong was raised as a protection against 
Angami raids, and a European officer was again stationed in the hills to 
more effectively control the different tribes. In 1881-82 a rising 
took place, which in the words of the Annual Eeport, seemed con- 
temptible in its origin, but was lamentable in its conclusion/^ 

The mainspi’ing of the revolt was a Cachari named Sambhudan, 

o V T -looT 00 who first set up as a worker of 

Sambliudan’s Insurrection, 1881-82. • i ^ i ,1 1 

miraculous cures, and presently went 

on to claim divine inspiration, and took the title of a god, a 
Among the credulous population of the hills followers were soon attract- 
ed to him ; the afflatus of his inspiration extended to them, and they 
too hecame deos/^ though .Sambhudan was still the principal god. 
He took up his abode at Maibong, the ancient capital of the Caeharis, 
and lived at free quarters on the forced contributions of his neighboiiits. 
At length a man brought a complaint against him in the Sub-I)ivisional 
Offieer^s court, having been beaten by Mm and his followers for resisting 
the expropriation of a buffalo. It was found that the dread of Sambhudau 
was so great that no one could be induced to serve a summons on bim. 
The Sub-Divisional Officer then called in the Deputy Commissioner, 
Major Boyd, who went to his assistance with a force of some 30 police. 
On the way, some huts erected for a camping place were found burnt 
down by Sambhudan'^s party, but no other impediment awaited the 
District Officer on his road to Gunjong, the present head-quarters of 
North Cachar. Maibong is some six or eight hours^ march from 


(0 Tlie principal authorities for North Cachar are,' — Pemberton’s, Mills/ and Allen’s 
Eeports ; and the following ; — 

Secret Proceedings, 14tli August 1829, No. 5. 

Political Proceedings, 14th May 1832, No. 90. 

Political Proceedings, 2bth October 1832, Nos. 132 and 133. 

Political Proceedings, 3rd December 1832, Nos. 103 and 104. 

Political Proceedings, 31st July 1834, No. 22. 

Political Proceedings, 30th May 1833, No. 100. 

Political Proceedings, 11th February 1835, Nos. 82 and 83. 

Political Proceedings, 16th October 1834, Nos. 52 to 54. 

G. O., No. 4411, dated 14th October 1863. 

Political Proceedings, 19th October 1844, Nos. 132 to 134. 

Eevenue Proceedings, 5th April 1848, Nos. 19 and 20, 

Heveniie Proceedings, l7th November 1859, Nos. 3 and 4. 

Beveniie Proceedings, 3rd May 1860, Nos. 9 and 10. 
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Giinjoug, On the ISth January, Major Boyd, accompanied by one 
European Officer and some 25 police, marched to Maibong and found 
it deserted, except for three or four men who ran away on his approach, 
and two women. Sambhudan and his party, supposed to be about 
20 men, had countermarched him on the same day, and about noon fell 
upon Gunjong, where only a weak police guard had been left, which 
became panic-stricken, and fled without firing a shot. The burnt 

down all the houses at Gunjong^ and killed two servants and a sick 
policeman, but left precipitately, neither plundering the small amount 
of treasure that was left there, nor carrying off the police rifles or 
ammunition. Though Maibong was so near to Gunjong, the police 
were too disorganised to send any news of the disaster to Major Boyd, 
who, with his party, passed the night in the houses of the 
unaware of what had occurred. Soon after dawn on the morning of 
the 16th they were awakened by the shouts and drums of Sambhudan 
and his followers, who had marched straight hack from Gunjong and 
passed the night in the jungle. In the skirmish which followed, 
several of the insurgents wei'e killed, and Major Boyd received a wound 
in the hand which ultimately brought on tetanus and caused his death., 

Sambudhan, the leader of this insane and murderous revolt, had 
not been arrested at the close of the year. The language of the 
hill C^charis is hardly known to any one, and they area race famed for 
clannishness and for their readiness to support each other. Hence our 
police are practically helpless when following up offenders whom the 
people desire to screen. 

In the Chief Commissioner's opinion no people came worse out of 

affair than the so-called Kookie 
Militia. They gave no iniormation 
beforehand of the probability of a Cachari rising, and they were found of 
no use after it in hunting down the fugitives or collecting evidence against 
them. They were the first to run away at Gunjong, and the only Kookie 
sentry there was at Maibong also ran away. They were accordingly 
disbanded by the orders of the Chief Commissioner. Badly, however, as 
the Kookies seem to have behaved in this instance, there can be no doubt 
that they have done admirable service as hill-porters on dangerous 
expeditions, and they are the only tribe able to defend themselves against 
the Angamis who have, as numerous reports show, a real respect for 
them. Under proper organization I can see no reason why they should 
not still be utilised for defensive purposes. 
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MANIPUE. 

Althouglij as stated above in Chapter II^ it formed no part of my 
^ plan to describe the relations of the 

Beacons for noticmg Manipur. British GoTCmmeiif, with independ- 

exit States lying outside its border, it has been suggested to me that I 
should include in this work some notice of Manipur, which, though 
independent, is at the same time a protected State, and which has played 
and continues to play a prominent part in the politics of the North-East 
Frontier. I have already in the Chapter on the Angami Nagas shown 
how constantly Manipur had to be taken into account by our Apam 
officials in dealing with those tribes. When we come to treat of the 
Lushai tribes, South of Cachar, we shall find that there also the action 
of Manipur is an important factor which has frequently to be recognised. 
On her eastern border Manipur, by rash dealing with the neighbouring 
tribes, may at any moment compromise the British Government with 
Independent Burma. In order, therefore, to make the history of the 
North-East Frontier complete, 1 have been furnished by the courtesy of 
the Foreign Office with various official documents and precis from** which 
the following paragraphs have been reproduced ^ 

Manipur is a little territory lying on our North-East Frontier 
_ . between Cachar and Burma. . The 

osi ion o i anipur. population is about 75,000, and the 

aggregate money revenue is about Rs. ii 1,000 per annum, in addition 
to a considerable amount of land revenue, which is paid in kind. The 
country consists of a central valley surrounded by hills, spreading over 
an area of about 7,000 square miles. The region is rich, but un- 
developed. Iron and gold have been found, and tea grows in wild 
profusion. Above all, the Manipur Yalley forms the great highway 
between the British Provinces of Assam and Cachar on the one side, 
and the Kubo Talley, which now belongs to Burma, on the other. 

The early history of Manipur was barbarous in the extreme. It 

was not' only marked by constant 
Conditionof Manipur and tie surround- raids of the Manipuris into Burma, 
mghdltrxbes. and of Burmese ^ into Manipui- 

but by internal wars of the most savage and revolting type, in which 
sons murdered fathers and brothers murdered brothers, without a 
single trait of heroism to relieve the dark scene of blood and treachery. 
Meantime, not only is slavery an institution, but the so-called free 

^ A full account of Manipur by Colonel McCulloch, who was for nianv years Political 
Agent there, was printed in 1839 as a volume of Government of India Eecord Selections, 

The account given of recent Manipuri politics in this Chapter is in length out of 
all proportion to its importance : but I have not been able to find time to condense the 
very voluminous precis of the Foreign Offi.ce. 
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inliabitaiits are compelled, imder a system termed Laloop/'’ to render 
ten days^ service to tbe Rajali out of every forty, without^ any 
reimineration. The hill tribes, consisting of numerous Naga and Kook ie 
clans, also live in frequent feud. 

early times occasional commumeations passed between the 
Else of our political relations with Biitisli Goveiaiment and the M.ani-- 
Manipnr: formation of the Manipur pur State, but our present relations 
hetj. 1^0 g^i^l to have originated in the 

first Burma War. Manipur had been devastated by tlie Burmese, 
and its ruling family had fled to Cacbar. In 1823 the British Govern- 
ment opened communications with Gumbheer Sing, one of the membei's 
of the Manipur family; upon which 500 Manipuris under his 
command were taken into the pay of the British Government, and 
eo-operated with the British troops in driving the Burmese out of 
Caehar. In 1825 this force was increased to 2,000 men, and placed 
under the command of Captain Grant; it was denominated tlie 
Manipur Levy, and was paid, accoutred, and supplied with 
ammunition by the British Government. Subsequently by the Ava 
Treaty of 1826, Gumbheer Sing was recognized as the Rajah of 
Manipur, though without any corresponding obligation so far as the 
British Government was concerned. The language of the Treaty was 
as follows : — With regard to Manipur, it is stipulated that, should 
Gumbheer Sing desire to return to that country, he sliall be recog- 
^^nizecl by the King of Ava as Rajah thereof/^ Shortly afterwards 
the British Government discontinued the payment of the Manipur 
Levy, but still furnished ammunition for the reduction of refractory 
hill tribes ; and further supplied 3,000 muskets and sets of accoutre- 
ments, on the condition that the Rajah should raise the Manipur 
Levy to the same number. The condition of affairs may bo, perhaps, 
best understood from the following extract from a Minute by Lord 
William Bentinck dated the 25th March 1<833 : — 

Previous to the late war with Ava we possessed no knowledge of the Passes connect- 
ing Manipur with our Territories : of its resources we w^ere equally ignorant, and 
the panic occasioned by the simultaneous appearance of two divisions of the Buruicso 
Army, one from Manipur and the other from Assam, led to a very general flight of the 
inhabitants of Cachar and those occupying the northern and eastern borders of our 
District of Sylhet. Under such an emergency it was natural that every resource, how- 
ever trifling, should he sought after, and the re-establishment of the Manipur dynasty 
seems to have been a scheme peculiarly favoured by our late xlgent, Mr. Scott, as afford- 
ing, in his estimation, a well-founded prospect of defence of our frontier in that direction 
by the interposition of a race of people known to entertain a rooted antipathy to the only 
enemy against whose aggressions it was necessary to guard, and of the fertility of whose 
country highly-coloured descriptions had been given. 

Whether the policy of identifying our interests with those of this petty State, — 
separated from our Territories by an extremely difficult tract of country, and fx'om those 
of Ava by one of great comparative facility, — has ever been made a question I have not 
learned ; the advantages, however, to us of a connection with Manipur appear to me 
very problematical, and this is the consideration to which I would now more i)articularly 
direct attention. 

The result of our late enquiries have clearly shown that, after an tininterriipted 
tranquillity of seven years, this small State is still considered as totally incompetent to 
defend itself against a Burmese im^asion. Its entire population is supposed not to 
amount to more than 30 or 4.0,000 souls and its available reyenue to 4 or 5,000 rupees 
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a year. ^ Its situation— surrounded by mountains— excluded it from any great partici- 
pation in the advantages of traffic, and tbe whole tenor of the several communications 
made to Government by the Officers most intimately acquainted with the country proves 
that at this moment it is without the means of efficiently extending its agriculture. 

The Levy, consisting, as we are told, of 3,000 men, is shown to be but very imper- 
fectly disciplined and very little under the control of the Officers specially appointed for 
the purpose of ensuring its efficiency. And although we may fairly assume that, armed 
as they now are, they would be a match for an equal number of Burmese, we could 
hardly place an}’- great reliance upon their undisciplined efforts when opposed to the 
vastly superior force, which, in the event of war, would inevitably be brought against 
them. 

If, therefore, onr connection with this dependent State is to be continued, I should 
prefer placing in it a small garrison of our own troops to retaining so large a portion of 
its vscanty population for military duties ; and we can hardly doubt that the feeling of 
security to the inhabitants of Manipur generally would be greatly iiicreased by the 
permanent residence amongst them of such a body. Considering the system, then, which 
is now in operation as radically defective, l am unwilling to sanction any ineasures likely 
to lead to its permanency. 

It was under the circumstances reviewed in the foregoing Minute 

that two Treaties were concluded 

one of 1833 and one of 1834. By 
the Treaty of 1833 the British Government agreed to give to the Eajah 
of Manipur the line of the Jeeree River and the western bend of the 
Barah as a boundary j the Rajah^ in return^ agreeing to the following 
conditions, which are still in force, and are, therefore, extracted here 
from Aitchison^s Treaties, Volume 1, page 123 : — 

1^!?. — The Eajah will, agreeably to instructions, without delay, remove his Thanna 
from Ohundrapore, and establish it on the eastern bank of the Jeeree. 

%nd . — The Eajah will in no way obstruct the trade carried on between the two 
countries by Bengali or Manipuri merchants ; he will not exact heavy duties, and 
he will make a monopoly of no articles of merchandise whatsoever. 

^rd . — The Eajah will in no way prevent the Nagas, inhabiting the Kalanaga and 
]S"oon-jai Eanges of Hills, from selling or bartering ginger, cotton, pepper, and every other 
article, the produce of their country, in the plains of Cachar, at the Banskandee and 
Oodharbun bazaars, as has been their custom. 

4^7i.— With regaiffi to the road commencing from the eastern bank of the Jeeree 
and continued yict. Kalanaga and Kowpoom, as far as the Yalley of Manipur; after 
this road has been finished, the Eajah will keep it in repairs, so as to enable laden 
bullocks to pass during the cold and dry seasons. Further, at the making of the road, if 
British Officers be sent to examine or superintend the same, the Eajah will agree to 
every thing these Officers may suggest. 

577;..— With reference to the intercourse already existing between the territories of 
the British Government and those of the Eajah, if the intercourse he further extended, 
it will be well in every resjject, and it will be highly advantageous to both the Eajah 
and his country. In order, therefore, that this may speedily take place, the Eajah, at 
the requisition of the British Government, will furnish a quota of Nagas to assist at the 
construction of the road. 

677;.— In the event of war with the Burmese, if troops be sent to Manipur, either 
to protect that country or to advance beyond the Ningthee, the Eajah, at the requisition 
of the British Government, will provide hill porters to assist in transporting the ammuni- 
tion and baggage of such troops. 

^77;.— In the event of anything happening on the Eastern Frontier of the British 
Territories, the Eajah will, when required, assist the British Government with a portion 
of his troo|)s. 
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S/7i.---The Eawh will be for all tbe ammunition lie receives from the 

British Government, and will, for the mformation of the British Government, give in 
every month a Statement of expenditure to the British Officer attached to the Bevy#'^ 

Bj the Treaty o£ 1834 the Kubo Valley was traosf erred f 
Manipur to Burma, and a money compensation was awarded to the 
Rajah by the British Government in the shape of a stipend of 
Rs. 6,000 per annum- 

Meantime Gumbheer Singh died in January 1834; but the policy 

of the time will be found sufficiently 
Minute of Lord William Bentinch, 1835 ; exolained 
first appointment of a Political Agent, £^ 01 ^ a 

William Bentinck, dated 7th February 1835 : 

With regard to the petty State of Manipur, I cannot agree in the _ opinion 
expressed by the late Commissioner of its importance, for, so far from considering it an 
useful oiitw^ork in the event of a war with the Burmese, I am rather inclined to regard it 
as an useless and inconvenient post to defend, in doing which we might lose, but could 
gain no advantage, I have, however, entered more than once into this subject, and I 
would refer, for my opinion generally on it, to my Minute of the 25th March 1833. 

Since that period the Eajah, Gumbheer Sing, has died, and bis infant son has boon 
placed on the guddee without any disturbance of the public peace under the llogency of 
the Sunnaputtee, the Maharanee retaining all the State lioiiors and emoluments of Queen. 
It is not my intention to enter into the various subjects adverted to in Major Grant’s 
lleport, but merely to observe that the measures adopted on the occasion of it appear to 
have been judicious, and everything seems to promise a state of tranquillity for the future, 
and conMne myself to a few observations on the substance of the 8th paragraph of Major 
Grant’s letter and to the Manipur Levy, to which it refers. 

Major Grant suggests that it would be advisable to placo 200 men of the Levy under 
the sole and immediate control of the British Officer in Manipur. The most implicit 
confidence could be placed in the fidelity to him of the men so attached, and tlicy wnuld 
form a mcleus^ round which the people would assemble to carry into effect the views of 
Government.’^ 

Where the policy of identifying ourselves with the interests of this petty State is 
at least questionable, it does not appear to be a matter of importance t^o attain the object 
of Major Grant’s proposition ; and if it were, it is doubtful how far the means recom- 
mended are adequate to the eud, for I concur in the opinion expressed by Mr, 
on this point, that, unless cemented by the receipt at his hands of a regular pay, liUlo 
reliance could he placed on the adherence to the British Officer at Manipur of any 
portion of the Levy that may be placed nominally under his control. 

My objections, however, are not limited to this point alone, but extend to the 
Manipur Levy in general. On this body I have already expressed my opinion, and 
have now only to repeat that I cannot decide, on any one point of view, the expediency or 
advantage of maintaining it. It consists; nominally of 3,000 men, but so iuipeiTectly 
disciplined, that, as a military force either for offence or defence, it cannot in any 
respect bo considered efficient or important ; and it might certainly, so far as our interests 
are concerned, he much more advantageously replaced on occasion by a Detachment from 
Sylhet than retained on its present dubious and unsatisfactory footing. 

If it be true that the wffiole population of the Manipur State does not exceed 
30,000 or 4<0,000 souls, the keeping up of this Levy draws one individual in twelve of the 
most able-bodied from the number to an unproductive military occupation from profitable 
mercantile or agricultural pursuits ; the extension of the latter being, it is understood, of 
the utmost importance to the prosperity of the State circumstanced as it is : I should 
therefore prefer, if our connection with Manipur is to be continued, placing in it a 
small garrison of our own troops to retaining so large a portion of its ecanty population 
for military duties. 


As the connection of the British Government wdth the Manipur Levy and the 
supply of ammunition to the Levy have ceased, this clause is inapplicable to present 
circumstances. 


by the following extract 
further Minute by Lord 
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Desirous as I am of terminating a system which, I am satisfied, is radically defec- 
tive, I propose, for the consideration of Council, the discontinuance of British superintend- 
ence over the body denominated the Manipur Levy, leaving it optional with the 
Oovernment of the country to maintain that force or not as it pleases. 

Should this measure be resolved upon. Major Grant’s services can be no longer 
required in Manipur. He has, by the Eegulations of the service, become ineligible for 
the employment he is in by his promotion to a regimental majority, and he may 
accordingly be placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. 

The preservation of a friendly intercourse, and as a medium of communication with 
the Manipur Government, and, as occasion may require, with the Burmese Authorities 
on that frontier, and more especially to prevent border feuds and disturbances which might 
lead to hostilities between the Manipurians and the Burmese, it may he necessary to 
retain an Officer in the character of Political Agent in that quarter. Lieutenant Gordon, 
whose ability, intelligence, and local knowledge have more than once been brought 
favourably to the notice of Government, seems to be well qualified for this situation, and I 
beg to propose that he may be appointed to it on a consolidated salary of Bs. 1,000 
per mensem. 

Lieutenftnt Gordon will receive his instructions from, and correspond directly with, 
the Secretary to Government of Bengal in the Political Department. 


Intermittent 

1834-1850. 


wars for the succession, 


On the death of Gumbheer Sing in 1834^^ his infant son^ Chunder 

Kirtee Sing, the present Eajah^ was 
placed upon the throne of Mani- 
pur by the Senapiitty Nur Sing, 
whilst the Senajmtty himself became Regent. Subsequently frequent 
attempts were made by different Chiefs to obtain possession of the 
throne^ but all were frustrated^ and three of the leaders lost thei'c lives. 
At length in JS4i the mother of the young Rajah made an attempt to 
murder the Regent Nur Sing. The failed. Nur Sing was 

severely wounded, but many of the participators were apprehended, and 
the Ranee, fearful of the consequences, fled from the country with the 
young Rajah. This flight was treated as an abdication of the throne 
by Chunder Kirtee Sing, and the Regent Nur Sing became the 
actual Rajah, and was formally recognised as such by the British 
Government on the 28th September 1844. Prom this time, however, 
the rumours of intended attacks are said to have been unceasing. In 
1847 it w^as reported that one Chief was about to invade Manipur 
with a force from Ava, and the Manipitri Princes in Gachar were 
warned by Government that they were liable to be removed into 
if their proceedings were such as to create disturbances in 
or on the borders of Manipur. In 1850, however, three 
concerted measures for another attack of Manipur, and all 
three were killed. Shortly afterwards Nur Sing died and was succeeded 
by his brother Debindro Sing. 

The most important event of the period which followed was the 

dethronement of Debindro Sing, the 
accession of Chunder Kirtee Sing, the 
present Rajah, and the subsequent 
special recognition of the latter by 
the British Government. The facts 
were as Mlow :----Debindro Sing had succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his brother Nur Sing. At the same time, Chunder Kirtee 
Sing, the ex- Rajah, who had been carried away by his mother in 1844 


Bengal 

Cachar 

Princes 


Special recognition and guarantee of 
Cliimder Kirtee Sing to the Eaj of 
Manipur by tbe Britisli Government, 
1851. 
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after the attempted murder of the Regent^ advanced his claim^ 
and appeared prepared to support it by force of arms. Under these eir» 
cumstances^ and at the earnest recommendation of Captain MacCulloch^ 
who had for some time succeeded to the post of Political Agents the 
British Government recognised the succession of Debindro Sing^ and 
sanctioned the apprehension of Chunder Kirtee Sing and the removal 
of both the Ex-Bajah and his mother to Dacca^ in order to prevent a 
contest which might be attended with serious results. Accordingly^ 
Chunder Kirtee Sing was arrested^ but managed to effect his escape 
from his guards^ and again advanced to assert his claim to the Guddee. 
Meantime Captain MacGuIloch withheld the recognition of Debindro 
Sing ; and it was fortunate that he did so, for the cause of Chunder 
Kirtee Sing rapidly gained strength, whilst that of Debindro Sing 
declined, until at length the former succeeded in gaining possession of 
the throne and became de facto Bajah. 

But, notwithstanding Chunder Kirtee Singes success, attempts 
were frequently made by Debindro Sing, or one or other of his brothers, 
to invade Manipur I and in 1851, in order to check these attacks and 
put a stop to the anarchy which resulted from them, Captain 
MacCuIloch made certain propositions which are here given in 
mtenco 

Apprehending troubles I recommended the removal of Kirtee Chunder to Dacca. 
My recommendation was, per letter No. 1271, dated J 7th May 1850, acceded to ; but, before 
living been carried into effect, he escaped from Oachar, and having gained possession 
of the throne, the circumstances of the country, judging from the late contests and now 
existing rumours of others, appear to he about to return to the state they are described 
by Captain Pemberton to have been in before connection with the British Government 
commenced. 

I beg to state most respectfully that in my opinion the establishment of good order 
and the maintenance of authority in this country can be effected only by the British 
Government. ^ In a country which, like this, owes its existence, and owns that it does 
so, to the British Government, the influence of that Government ought, 1 humbly conceive, 
to be paramount and capable of effecting this ; but oft-repeated contests for the throne 
have lessened that influence, and mil, I fear, if not prevented, destory it eventually 
altogether : a successful attempt from Burma would do so at once. 

Towards the effecting of good order and maintenance of authority the stationing 
of British troops in Manipur would he the most effectual means. These troops, 
however, could not be paid either in whole or part, and I have not contemplated 
this measure; but a more formal acknowledgment of the Eajah, with a declaration 
that he will notrecognize as Bajah any Prince who by force may dispossess him, 
would, ^ I think, prove a strong check upon these ' frequent attacks, would induce 
a feeling of security in the Authorities, and with that an inclination to improve 
rather than grind _ the people, and in this manner put a stop to these contests for 
the throne, so injurious to the country and British interests. 

I beg to state that/ the Manipurians are, in civilization only, a slight 
degree superior to the wild tribes by whom they are surrounded, and it may 
occur, in spite of the declaration I have above suggested should be made, that a 
successful attempt may be made against the Bajah. In such case the interference of 
our troops might be required ; but I trust the dread of the British Government 
may be sufficient to deter the boldest from attempting to achieve the possession of 
what he would know he could not hold. 

In reply to these recommendations^ Captain MaeCulloeh was told 
on the 3rd October 1851 that the British Government had heretofore 
abstained from interference in settling the succession to the guddee of 
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Manipur ; but tliaty tinder the eireumstanees^ he was authorised ^^to 
make a public avowal o£ the determination o£ the British Government 
to uphold the present Rajah, and to resist and punish any parties 
attempting hereafter to dispossess him/^ This declaration appears to 
have done but little towards suppressing either the rumours of attacks 
or the attacks themselves. Meantime the Court of Directors remarked 
in a despatch dated 5th May 1852 : — 

The position which you have assumed, of pledged protectors of the Bajah, imposes 
on you, as a necessary consequence, the obligation of attempting to guide him by your 
advice, but, if needful, of protecting his subjects against oppression on his part ; other- 
wise our guarantee of his rule may be the cause of inflicting on them a continuance of 
reckless tyranny. 

From this time to the temporary retirement of Major MaeCulloeh 

from the Political Agency in 1861 

Condition of Manipur under Chunder fnpronocnrq vprv litflo wnrthv of 
Kirtee Sing, 1851 to 1861. tfiereoccuis veiy nrae woituy or 

notice respecting M.ampur in the 
Foreign Department Records. The conduct of the Rajah during the 
mutiny was reported to have been praiseworthy, and the satisfaction of 
Government was accordingly expressed on this subject. In 1859, in conse- 
quence of some aggressions of the southern tribes upon, the Manipuris, 
a quantity of powder and lead to the value of Rs. 2,500 were given by 
Government to the Rajah. 


In February 1861 the* Civil 
Propased abolition o£ the PoMtieal Agency Commission proposed the 

m Mampur, 1861. it a- o tit * ^ a 

abolition or the Manipur Agency. • 

Immediately afterwards Major M intimated his intention 

of submitting an application for leave to England, and requested to be 
informed whether Government intended appointing a successor to his 
office. In reply he was informed that Government had no such 
intention. 


Major MaeCulloeh next submitted, on the 18th July 1861, 

the following Memorandum on the 
Meraora^dum by Major MacOullooh, 8th ^ ^ Political Ageat of 

July 1861. n/r • 

Manipur 


A Political Agent was first appointed for the preservation of a friendly intercourse 
and as a medium of communication with . the Manipur Government, and as occasion 
may require with the Burmese Authorities on the Frontier, and more especially to 
prevent border feuds and disturbances which might lead to hostilities between the 
Manipurians and the Burmese, 


My Eeport on Manipur, printed by Government, will inform you of the many 
attempts, since the Rajah Gumbheer Singh’s death (when the Political Agent was first 
appointed), made to upset the ruling Princes. To prevent these often-recurring attacks, 
Government, in 1851, avowed publicly their determination to uphold the present Rajali, 
and to resist and to punish any parties attempting hereafter to dispossess him : this 
avo-wal added to the duties of the Political Agent. The Court of Directors said— “ The 
position, however, which you have assumed, of pledged protectors of the Rajah, imposes 
on you, as a necessary consequence, the obligation, not only of attempting to guide bim 
by your advice, but, if needful, of protecting his subjects against oppression on his part ; 
otherwise our guarantee of his rule may be the cause of indicting on them a continuance 
of reckless tyranny. The obligation thus incurred may be found embarrassing, but it 
must, nevertheless, be fulfilled, and, while needless interference is of course to be avoided, 
we shall expect, as the price of the protection aftoi’ded him, the Rajah wdli submit to our 
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maintaimn^ a sufficient check over the general conduct of his Administration, so as to 
prevent it from being oppressive to the people and discreditable to the Government which 
gives it support.’^ This is very strong — too strong, indeed, for the circumstances of the 
country. You will observe in my printed account that the whole system of Government 
since first its establishment in Manipur is oppressive in the extreme, yet, unless much 
abused, it is not complained of. Needless interference is to be avoided — -and it would, of 
course, be considered needless were one to interfere with a whole system. This I have 
not done, for that would have been to subvert everything j but particular cases, bearing 
on their faces oppression not required to carry out the particular system under which the 
country is governed, I have considered to be of the nature of those that should be inter- 
fered with; and I have, consequently, prevented such. Manipuris are now loud in 
complaining; this formerly they were afraid of doing: but every complaint requires 
consideration, not only on its own merits, but with reference to the system of government 
which has been handed down to them by their , ancestors. I consider that by degrees 
this system must be modified, and in fact, in my own time, it has much changed. But 
much is required to be done, and to keep up a salutary check, complaint must be encour- 
aged, not discouraged. Many complaints will be worthless, but still the hearing of them 
will give you an insight into the peculiar system which cannot be got by merely reading 
my account or papers in the Office. 

The MU people require much attention, and those on the Burmese Frontier more 
especially. It was the dread of their lawless liahits that led to the appointment of an 
Agent here. These people are now pretty well in hand. It is principally towards Sumjok 
that apprehensions of the hillmen committing breaches of the peace of the Frontier by 
carrying off cattle, &c., are to be entertained. Between these men and the southern 
tribes the people are quiet I and all that is wanted there is to see that traders are not 
impeded in passing through them by petty plundering. In the south occasional raids of 
the tribes take place, and I have had several complaints from the Burmese Authorities in 
consequence. These raids they usually attribute to people in the Marupur territory, 
whilst tl^ey are mostly committed by men to the south of our boundary, the Numsailutig 
Itiver. South of the Numsailung are some powerful tribes, amongst whom Manipuris 
nothing; in fact to that part no Slanipuri has ever penetrated, and even as far as the 
Kumsailung no one but myself has ever attempted to proceed. The people as far as the 
Numsailung have all submitted to me and will obey my orders, and my name is amongst 
those to the south of it. This quarter will claim much attention, but I hope nothing will 
occur requiring much investigation, for there is no one who could assist you much in the 
matter. You might, however, find Gnargomba Jemadar, a person who could assist you a 
little in reference to the Kookies ; and'he is well acquainted with the other tribes, the 
Phukloees, who are Anals, and under my superintendence. 

Langatel, Pulel, Aimole, Konggang, and Soobong must not be allowed unneces- 
sarily to be interfered with. These are villages on the principal line of route to Burma, 
who carry rice to the Thanah and give coolies on public service. 

On the western side, the Koupooee tribe requires much attention. Through them the 
Manipur road runs, and on their presence depends its efficiency ; they have much heavy 
work to perform for the Government, which must not be unnecessarily increased. Several 
villages of this tribe, which had deserted their positions, I have re-established, and since 
their re-establishment insisted that oppression shall not be the cause of their again leaving 
them. These villages do wmrk for the Bajah, but under my control. The whole ranges 
between the Barak and Jeeree were bjr Treaty given to the Bajah ; one of the conditions 
was that he would not oppress their inhabitants or prevent them freely taking their 
products to the markets at Luckipore, Oodarbund, or elsewhere. This was special : the 
order of the Court of Directors applies to all. 

Besides these there is the Angamee tribes which will require attention ; the Mani- 
pur Government ought not there unnecessarily to interfere. Our Government has 
ceased to have anything to say to that tribe ; but to allow the Manipuris to do as they 
wished in that direction would not be expedient or politic. There is cause for Manipur 
interference with as high a hand as they could assume, but still the idea that their acts 
amongst the Angamees are being observed keeps them from doing much that they would 
otherwise do. In the month of Mera it was agreed that an expedition should proceed to 
the Angamee Hills : I w’ould urge it. » 

In the hills all round the valley, and to the west beyond the Barak and Mookroo, 
are Kookies over whom I exercise a general superintendence to prevent oppression of the 
people, driven from their homes by their enemies in the south. The late Bajah of 
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Manipur, Niir Singh, made over the superintendence of all these tribes to me. This 
arose from the first proceedings in connection with them for the establishment of aline of 
villages to the south of the Koupooees, a matter which came before the Governor General 
in Goiinoil. The Subadar, who was general manager under me, is dead ; but the inter- 
preters or Lumpoos remain, and will be of use in matters connected with this people. 
I prevent as much as possible the selling of slaves by Cookies, and decline altogether to 
revive old causes of complaint arising from a time when they Tvere quite out of any 
control but their own passions. 

Beyond the Manipur boundary are the Soote and I/oosai tribes. These are both 
powerful and dangerous, but at present they profess friendship, and I encourage them to 
come and go, though, if it were possible, the Soote tribe should be attacked. In connec- 
tion with these people, and as a protection to the south of the valley, the Eajah and I 
have established in the south villages of Kookies, to whom are given arms, and whom we 
call sepoy villages. They are to he unrestricted in their cultivation, and have to send 
scouts to watch the tribes at the season when they are most able to move about and do 
mischief. These sepoy villages are not quite settled, but by care they might be brought 
to a proper state of usefulness. 

It is necessary to protect traders of all descriptions who visit the valley itself to 
trade in it, or who pass through it to Burma for that purpose. All who pjiss through for 
that purpose get passes from me, and when they return I see the cattle they bring, and 
after having inspected them, my servant, Nansekpa Hazoree, collects the tax, pays it to 
the Rajah, gets the proper Moliurs, and sends them on. This is done to prevent delay 
and oppression, which would take place were the business left to the Rajah’s people alone. 
Under Treaty heavy duties are not to be exacted on commodities. It has been my 
endeavour to encourage trade by every means in my power ; and the present traffic, no w 
pretty considerable, -would entirely stop were I to refrain to take the trouble I do about it. 
I do not think you will have many complaints, at least for several years I have not, but I 
obtained immunity only from prompt measures, and sometimes severe ones. JL do not 
think there is anything else much requiring notice here except the subject of slavery, 
formerly slaves were taken into Burma, and there exchanged for ponies, &c. This I have 
entirely stopped ; but, though stopped, the trade is not detested, and were it thought tnat 
attention was not directed to this point, it might revive. I would therefore occasionally 
ask concerning it, and express strong determination to punish any one breaking the 
prohibition. Manipuris from Cachar sometimes come here and claim people as their 
slaves : when I hear of such, I entirely disallow any proceedings. 

An allowance is paid to Manipur for the giving up of the Kiibhoo Valley to the 
Burmese. This allowance Sonut Rupees 500 per month is paid to the reigning 
Rajah, Ac., &c., &c. 

Subsequently on the 18th August 1861, Major MaeCiilloch trans- 
mitted the following commuuication from the Eajah of Manipur to 
theGovernorGeneral:— 

(After usual compliments.) 

I beg to state that the Political Agent at Manipur has prepared himself to obtain 
leave and go to his Native country, but I learn that no person will be appointed as his 
successor. This circumstance will place the territory in danger, Manipur w\as ruined 
by the Burmese, but the British Government, having re-established it, appointed a 
Political Agent there. Prom the fact of a European Officer having been stationed at 
Manipur to settle all the affairs of the Burmese Prontier, the people of my territory 
dwell in peace and without any fear. There is an order of Government to the" effect that 
no Prince would create rebellion and coffimit slaughter. Prom this order, as well as from 
the presence of a Political Officer, the people of this country feel more confident than 
before that no misfortune will befall this place. Should an evil occur in this territory, 
there is no one but the Government to which an application can be made for its removal. 
The inhabitants of Bengal, Naga, Burma, and Manipur are now trading to different 
places in safety ; but if there be no Political Agent at Manipur, the people thereof will 
not, from fear, be able to enjoy peace and tranquillity. I therefore beg that Your 
Excellency will take the foregoing circumstances into your consideration and adopt such 
measures as may be deemed proper. 
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The Memorandum of Major MaeCulloeli and the letter from 

the Rajah of Manipur were re- 
Opinxon of the Bengal Goyernment upon fg^red to the Bentral Government 
the retention of the Political Agency. „ . ^ 

^ ror an expression or oiiinion, as to 

wlietber the Lieutenant-Governor saw any serious difficulty in trans- 
ferring the duties of the Agent in Manipur to the Superintendent of 
Caehar. In reply the Lieutenant-Governor submitted the opinion of 
Captain Stewart, the Superintendent of Caehar, together with his own 


views. 


The Superintendent of Caehar considered that tlie peace of Mani- 
pur and of the Eastern Frontier required that a European Officer should 
reside at Manipur. The capital is 133 miles from Caehar, from which 
it is -separated by seven ranges of hills varying from 3,000 to 7,000 feet 
liigli and four large rivers unhridged. Should the Political Agent lie 
withdrawn, the wild and savage tribes of Nagas and Kookies, surround- 
ing the valley of Manipur, would be up in arms ; whilst the Mani- 
puris themselves, who are already divided into a dozen factions, 
would split against the present Rajah, and each endeavour to place liis 
own man upon the throne. Under these circumstances Captain Stewart 
expressed the opinion that, separated as Manipur is from Caehar, tlui 
Officer resident at Manipur should be authorised to act independently, 
being responsible to Government alone ; but if it were resolved to 
abolish ’the Agency, then he would recommend the appointment of a 
y^img Military Officer as an Extra Assistant to be Resident at Mani- 
pur under the authority of the Superintendent of Caehar. The 
Lieutenant-Governor endorsed the views of Captain Stewart, and also 
expressed the opinion that, owing to the inadequacy of military force 
in that cpiarter, the Bengal Provinces were deeply concerned in the 
continuance of tranquillity beyond the Caehar Frontier. 

The Government of India accordingly determined to maintain the 
Agene 3 ^ But in October 1863 the question of its abolition or reten- 
tion was again raised. Pending the consideration of the question the 
Agency records were removed to Sylhet. Mr. H. Beveridge, the Officer 
deputed to remove the records to Sylhet, gave his opinion on the subject. 
He was decidedly of opinion that the Agency ought not to be abolish- 
ed."'^ His chief reason for this opinion was that he believed the Rajah, 
the Ministers, and the people all wished that the Agency should be 
continued. The reasons also for which the Agency was established still 
existed. An Agent was required to arbitrate disputes on the Burmese 
frontier, and Manipur being surrounded by hill tribes, be said there was 
no doubt that a Political Agent could be of great service to both the tribes 
and to Mani})iir by using his influence to check lawlessness on the one hand 
and oppression on the other, and that the removal of the Political Agent 
would be the signal for disorder. There were several Princes in Caehar 
and Sylhet, he remarked, ready to re-enter Manipur and renew their 
conflicts on the first opportunity. He also considered that the increased 
intercourse between Manipur and Caehar and the tea- planters made the 
presence of a Political Agent in Manipur even more desirable than 
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formerly. In a letter dated lOth February 1S64, the Rajah hinivself 
again asked the Government of India to place an ofHcer in 'Manipur. (^) 
He said he believed the country would sustain injury if no officer were 
stationed tliere^ and asked that Colonel McCulloch might be re-appoint- 
ed. The Bengal Government considered that, if it were determined to 
. abolish the Agency, the relations of Government with Manipur might 
be conveniently managed by the Superintendent of Caeliar, acting under 
the orders of the Local Government. It was finally decided by the 
Goveimment of India to maintain an Agent at Manipur. The following 
is an extract of the orders passed : — 

The past history of the country shows that no Chief has been able to manage the 
people : they have one and all proved cruel, oppressive, and weak. The country has been 
the scene of civil wars, murders, devastation, and misery under the nominal control of 
the Chiefs ; while, as a rule, peace, order, and comparative prosperity reigned while a 
British Agent was present. In addition to these arguments in favour of the appointment 
of an Agent is the circumstance that indigenous tea has been found in large quantities 
all through the country : the knowledge of this will ere long make it the resort of 
Englishmen in great numbers. It will be difficult, therefore, if not impossible, to prevent 
constant collision between them and the natives, unless a British Oflicer is on the spot. 

On the other hand, Manipur is too distant and too difficult of access to be properly 
managed by the District Officer at Cacliar. Captain Stewart, the Superintendent, states 
that Manipur is 132 miles from Cachar “ over seven ranges of hills, each from 2,000 to 
7,000 feet in height, and across four large rivers unfordable during the greater part of 
the year and not admitting of boats.” The post takes seven days in the dry season and 
ten in the rains. • 

Lastly, but not least, both the Chief himself and his people desire to have^a 
British Agent among them ; they have told Captain Stewart that the presence of one is 
equal to a brigade as regards the security of the country. The Governor General in 
Council is, therefore, of opinion that it is ex^iedient that there should be an Agent at Mani- 
pur, and will communicate hereafter the name of the officer wdiom he selects for the 
appointment. 

On the Agency being re-established Colonel McCulloch was again 
appointed Political Agent. (^) 

Various officers have since then held the appointment, and have 
endeavoured with more or less success to induce the Maharajah to behave 
with propriety to his own immediate subjects, and the hill tribes owning 
a nominal allegiance to his Government. But since Colonel 
McOullocIPs time none has been more successful than Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnstone who took charge in September 1877 and has with occasional 
absences on leave remained there up to date. 

The Agency was from 1836 under the direct control of the Govern- 

ment of India. In 1867 Sir J, 

rosition 01 the Agencj% ^ i , i* / 

Lawrence proposed its transfer to 

that of Bengal, but the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir W. Grey) objected, 


!(^) Political Proceedings (India), April 1864, No. 102. 

Political Proceedings (India), April 1864, Nos. 104 to 106. 
Political Proceedings (India), April 1864, No. 108. 

(®) Political Proceedings (India), April 1864, No. 111. 
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Oil tlie ground that the Agent mighty at any time^ be mixed up in tran- 
sactions with Burma with which a Local Government w^as not competent 
to deal. It would suffice if copies of reports relating to tribes border- 
ing Oil Bengal were forwarded by the Agent to the Bengal Secretariat. 
When the Assam Chief Commissionership ^vas formed, the Agent was 
ordered to forward his letters through the Chief Commissioner under 
flying seal, and he and the officers of Manipur have now been placed 
entirely under the control of the Chief Commissioner. 

For many years after the accession of Clmnder Kirtee Sing, Mani- 
. pur was disturbed by raids organ- 

ised by JDeomdro bing, Ivanai Sing, 
Gokul Sing, and other members of the Royal Family, with the object of 
driving Chuiider Kirtee from the throne. The British Government took 
steps to prevent and punish such enterprises, and since 1S66 they have 
entirely ceased, their possible leaders having either died in confine- 
ment or being still detained under surveillance at a distance from the 
frontier. 

It has been suspected that not a few of the raids of Lushais and 
other hillmen on Manipur and even on British territory were instigated 
by members of the Manipur house. Of the Lushais "sve shall hear more 
in the next chapter, but it will be convenient to bring together here all 
that is on record of the connection of Manipur with that and other 
ti;ibes, even though in so doing the narrative has to assume some know- 
ledge of what follows. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into details regarding the raiding 
The Lushais. propensities of the Lushais In lire 

year ibvi they had committed iiiids 
in Cachar, Sylhet, Manipur, and Hill Tipperah, and were at the same 
time at feud wdth the Kamhows or Sokties, a tribe living to the south 
of Manipur; and their aggressions had become so unexampled in violence 
as to lead to an expedition being sent against them at the end of that 
year by the British Government, in which the levies of Manipur were 
invited to join. The expedition was extremely successful. The tribes 
of Aonpilal, Poiboi, and Vonolel, the most powerful Chiefs, wxu*e 
reduced to submission by the British troops, the fine imposed wms paid, 
hostages accompanied the force on its return, and guarantees were 
given of free passage through the country in future for Government 
agents. Previous to the withdrawal of the Manipur troops from the 
Lushai country several of the Chiefs entered into an engagement with 
the Maiiipuri authorities also to keep the peace with Manipur for the 
future. Several of them afterwards visited Manipur and there renewed 
their engagement. After the expedition Lushai raids into British terri- 
tory entirol}^ ceased, but this can hardly be said with regard to such 
raids on Manipur territory. The Lushais have but little direct 
commyinication with Manipur, and the Political Agent has few dealings 
mid little influence with them. The Deputy Commissioner of Cachar 
is regarded throughout the Lushai country as the Surra Sa/ieb. 
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The policy to be followed by Manipur with regard to the Lushais 

was laid down by the Govemnieiit of 
Policy to be pursued by Alaniinirto^^^^^ India in a letter to the Political 

^ _ Agent, No. 1137P., dated aoth June 

1870^(^) of which the following is an extract : — 

It is essential that similar measures for the establishment of friendty relations with 
the Liishais should be adopted from the side of Manipur, and that the Eaja and his 
subjects should be restrained from comniiting aggressions on these tribes. I am therefore 
to rerj[uest that j’-ou will impress on the Eaja, in the most emphatic manner possible, 
that w-hile lie should take all necessary measures for the protection of his frontier, no 
unprovoked aggression on his part can be permitted, and that ho must take effective steps 
to make his subject Kookies understand this, and to punish rigorously any disobedience 
of these instructions. 

This line of policy was again confiriTied after the Lushai expedition. 
In October 1S72^ the Government of India referred the Political Agent 
to the above letter as showing the general policy to be pursued by 
Manipur towards the Kookies and Lushais.(^) 

The following year the Political Agent reported that the Lushai 

rni 1 A 4 . " + • - 4 . Chiefs Damboom, who^ with his 

The Political Agent not to visit the it t t t * /t n-r • 

Lushai country without sanction. tollowers^ had. settled, in the Manipur 

bills to the south of the valley, 
had paid a visit to Manipur. The Manipur Authorities tried to keep 
this visit a secret, and the Political Agent, having heard of tli§ Chiefs 
arrival, sent for him privately. He promised to come, but did not do 
so, as he was hurried out of the caj^italthat afternoon. The Maharajah^s 
exjdanation was not considered by the Political Agent to be satisfactory. 
He, however, said he would send for Damboom, if required, and did so. 
Damboom duly arrived, and was brought to the Agent, Dr. Browui. 
Dr. Brown took the opportunity o£ asking him to explain to the 
Lushais that it was the desire of the British and Alanipur Govern- 
ments to remain at peace with them, that ever}^ protection would be 
afforded them should they desire to trade with Manipur, and to assure 
them that trade and free communication were most desirable. Dr. Brown, 
in reporting- this, said he considered that a personal visit to the Lushai 
country and an interview with the Chiefs and inhabitants would be 
productive of much good. He was not sure whether such a course 
would be practicable and safe, but asked the permission of Government 
to make the attempt. Damboom thought that such a visit might be 
made with safety, but would not state positively that the Chiefs would 
receive the Agent, though he promised to bring information on the sub- 
ject. Damboom was, however, detained in the Lushai country when he 
returned thither, and was not allowed to return to Manipur. Dr. Brownes 
proceedings with regard to Damboom were approved, but he was told not 
to visit the Lushai country without the express sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Bengal Government was of opinion that the 
Political Agent should only be allowed to enter that portion of the 


(^) Political Proceedings (India), July 1870, Ko. 275. 

(") Political Proceedings (India), November 1872, No. 104. 
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Lushai country which borders on Manipur, if expressly invited by the 
Chiefs to do so. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, thought that his 
going there eould do but little good, and that it would be much better 
that "he .should encourage the Lushais to come into Manipur to see 
him.(^) 

111 1S77, it was reported that for some years previously the Kapui 

Nasras living in Manipur territory, 
Manipur deputation to the Lushai villages adjacent to the main 

country m 18i7. Manipur, had 

suffered severely from repeated raids by Lushais subject to Poiboi, 
Lalbura, and Lengkam. The Manipuri guards at Kala Naga and 
Kowpum had been attacked and defeated more than once and had 
proved unable to protect the Kapni Nagas. Such was the terror 
instilled by the Lushais that a large tract of country had been 
deserted, and there was scarcely a village to be found to the south 
of the line of imd, the inhabitants having fled to Caehar, or 
removed further north. The Maharajah of Manipur having ascer- 
tained that the Lushai Chiefs Poihoi and Lengkam were willing to 
establish friendly relations with the Kapni Nagas, proposed, in March 
1877, to send a deputation to Tipai Miikh to conciliate these Chiefs. 
Captain Durand, the Officiating Agent, informed the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Cachar that the Maharajah was sending the deputation, but 
added that he thought it would be better if the Lushai Chiefs were 
incited into Cachar by the Deputy Commissioner. The deputation duly 
arrived in Cachar, but the Deputy Commissioner disapproved of their 
proceeding to Tipai Miikh, where they expected to meet the Lushais. 
It appeared that the Manipiiris proposed only to enter into treaty with 
Poihoi and Lengkam, and had brought presents only for these Cliiefs. 
The Deputy Commissioner feared that the Chief Lalbura would resent 
the fact of his being overlooked ; but he nevertheless allowed the 
deputation to go to Tipai Mukh to renew overtures with the mantries 
of Poiboi and Lengkam, and, if the Chiefs were still disposed to enter 
into engagements, to ask for an interview with one Chief, and request 
him to convene a meeting of all the Chiefs to consider the question 
of future, relations. Some of the heads of the deputation, however, 
went beyond Tipai Mukh and visited Poiboi, contrary to the instruc- 
tions given them. They were well received by Poiboi, who agreed to 
their proposals, biit dissuaded them from going to Lengkam'^s village, 
though that Chief sent men to escort them. This slight offended 
Lengkam ; but his mantries said that if the presents were brought, he 
too would, no doubt, agree to live in amity with the Kapni Nagas. (2) 

The Chief Commissioner of Assam objected to all this that he 
could not give the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar permission to act 
as a medium in such negotiations till the Maharajah stated plainly the 


(^) Political Proceedings (India), January 1874, No. 271. 

(®) Political Proceedings (India), August 1877, Nos. 178-195. 
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terms he desired to make with the Lnshais^ and form allj- engaged 
thatj in the event of disputes arising as to his observance of the eoii- 
ditions, he would abide implicitly by the Chief Commissioner'^s decision* 
He also requested the Political Agent to inform the Maharajah that^ 
though he was willing to assist him^ he felt assured that no negotia- 
tions would have any lasting effect, while he failed to protect his 
country by force of arms. The Government of India approved the 
Chief Commissioner's orders, but requested that the Maharajah might 
be discouraged from sending such deputations, the effect of wbieli 
might be to cause complications with the tribes on the British 
frontier. 

The country inhabited by the Kamhow or Sootie (sometinies called 

XT T- 1 Sooktie and Soktie) tribe lies to the 

Ivektionswith theKamhowsorSoot.es. Manipur and east of the 

Toorool or Manipur river, that is between the country inhabited by 
the Lushais proper and the territory of the Rajah of Kule,^^' who is a 
tributary of Burma. Yatole, the present Chief of the Sooties, lives 
in the village of Molbhem, which lies far in the interior. (^) The 
Manipuris consider this tribe to be a much more formidable one than 
the Lusbai. They are a constant source of trouble to them, and have 
at times rendered the southern portion of Manipur uninhabitable. 
They are constantly raiding, and Colonel Johnstone thinks the cause 
of all this is probably that the Sooties are being driven forward by 
the Shindiis, a powerful confedei’aey living to the south-east of fhe 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. The Lushais hold the Sooties in great 
dread, and are falling back before them. They are ■well supplied 
with fire-anns, supposed to be procured from Burma, whence they 
also obtain their ammunition. They have never had any dealings 
whatever with the British Government. The Chief, Kamhow, after 

“ The district of Kule, which, as has been before observed, forms the southern 
portion of Knbbo, extends a short distance beyond the confluence of the Kathe Kbyoung* 
with the Ningthee to Mutoogaundee, on the right hank of the latter river. The present 
Tsaubwa, or ciiieftam tributary to Ava, is, accoi-ding to Lieutenant McLeod, a Shan, 
and lineal descendant of the ancient chieftains of that district, which the Raja .said 
extended formerly nearty dowm to the junction of the Ningthee and Irraw^addy rivers. 
At prCvSent it is sub-divided into 12 small districts, with four towms and three hundred 
and sixty villages, and is supposed altogether to contain about 20,000 houses, and 100,000 
inhabitants of every description. The Raja admitted, however, that the population had 
very much decreased since the last census was taken in 1784 A.I). That portion of his 
subjects who reside in the plains is almost entirely composed of Shans, while those on 
the hills west of Kule are all Kyens, or wild mountains tribes, who tender hut a very 
imperfect submission to his autliority. The force kept up hy the Kule Raja principally 
consists of these Kyens, who are only occasionally called upon ; and it is probable that 
in a case of extreme urgency, he might be able to raise a force of 5,000 men from among 
the Shans and Kyens ; but the latter could never be depended upon for service beyond his 
own district, and even then reverse would cause their immediate dispersion, and return 
to their fastnesses in the hills.’’ — Pemherton^ s Meport on the Easiern Frontier, pp. 
119-120. 


{’) Political Proceedings (India), xiugust 1872, No. 14. 
Political Proceedings (India), Augu&t 1872, No. 3. 
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Manipnr Expedition against the Kam- 
hows in 1857. 


whom the tribe is named, died in 1868, hut Yatole, the present Chief, 
is often called Kamhow when referred to as the principal Chief 
or head of the tribe. Prom the isolated position of the Booties 
there is not much trustworthy information regarding them. In 
IS 75 the general opinion amongst the best informed aiitliorities 
in Manipur was that at least 2,000 men, two-thirds of them armed with 
muskets, would be available in the event of an attack being made on 
the villages in the interior. 

The Booties are old and formidable foes of Manipur. (^) The Mani- 
pur authorities say that during 
Nur Sing’s time (1834-50) they 
made several raids upon Manipuri 
villages and took possession of Moinbee and Heeroway, within Manipur 
territory, which are still occupied by the Kokatung section of the 
Booties. Ill 1856 they committed a serious outrage on a hill village 
in Manipur territory. The Maharajah resolved to punish them for this 
outrage, and in January 1857 sent an expedition 1,500 strong against 
them. He was so impressed with the importance of the operations of 
the expedition being brought to a successful issue that, with the object 
of encouraging his force, he accompanied it in person. It nevertheless 
ended in the disgraceful flight of the Manipur troops. They neglected 
to secure their line of communications, provisions eonsecpiently became 
short and, instead of falling back on their line of advance, they, after 
some skirmishing with the enemy, fled in confusion by another and 
unknown route, along which it must have been known that tiiey could 
not possibly obtain provisions. Colonel McCulloch, who was then 
Political Agent, believed sheer cowardice to have been the cause of the 
failure of the expedition. The troops basely left their Eajah, who, with 
some twenty followers, arrived some days after they had reached the 
valley. 

In April 1859, the Political Agent reported two serious aggressions 

Aggmsions by the Sooties reported in Manipuri sub- 

1859. 3 ects.(-) Ihe first was an attack on 

a Hankeep village near Shoogoonoo, 
not far from the southern frontier. The village was burnt and the 
headless trunks of fifteen men were found. Porty-five men, women, 
and children were also carried into captivity, with their flocks and herds. 
The second aggression was an attack on Saitol, in which the village was 
burnt and a part of its herds driven away, but none of the people killed 
or captured. After these attacks a line of posts was established for the 
protection of the south of the valley and for the resistance of any sud- 
den attack the tribes might make. 


V) 


e) 


Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, NFo. 90. 
Foreign Consultations, 27th Ma,j 1859, No. 332. 
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In the Administration Report for 1868-69 it was stated that a 

^ month after the Manipur force 

Belations between Manipur and the , j j? xr je 

Booties up to 1871. returned trom the expedmoii ox 

1857> the Sooties sent messengers to 
Manipur and promised Colonel McCulloch not to molest the Maharajah^s 
subjects further^ that this promise had been adhered to^ that they were 
then decidedly friendly, and traded freely with the valley, and that 
Kamhow reported regularly any suspicious doings amongst the Liishais^ 
and would remain neutral, or even give assistance, in the event of their 
being attacked by Manipur. This assertion that the Kamhows sub- 
mitted to Colonel McCulloch after the expedition of 1S57, and that 
they had remained friendly from that time up to 1871, has been re- 
peated by various officers, but no report of any such submission was 
then made by Colonel McCulloch to the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the aggressions referred to in the foregoing paragraph show 
that they were not friendly in 1859, and the Maharajah then applied 
for a quantity of ammunition on payment, so that he might be able to 
retaliate on this tribe, which was granted. (/) The Manipur authorities, 
in 1872, also asserted that Kamhow raids had occurred at intervals 
from 1857 to that year. They mentioned seven Kamhow raids on 
Manipur villages which had taken place from 1857 to 1871 and two 
during the Lushai expedition. The recent raids prior to 1872 were, 
however, repudiated by the principal Chief. When referred to about a 
raid committed on a Manipur village by the Kokatting section in 18J1, 
he declared that it was done without his authority, and that he had 
very little control over the clan in question. The question whether, 
up to this time, the Sooties were really friendly or hostile to Manipur, 
was therefore a disputed one. In the beginning of 1871, while the 
fighting men of the Lushais were raiding on Manipur and Caehar, 
the Sooties entered the Lushai country and killed and carried off a 
large number of Lushais. The Sooties sent the heads of four of the 
men killed on this occasion to Manipur. It would thus appear that 
they w^ere not then openly hostile to Manipur. 

Towards the end of 1871, when preparations were being made for 

the expedition against the Lushais, 
the Maharajah of Manipur, with the 
concurrence of the Political Agent, 
ascertain what assistance he could 
The Chief replied that he was unable 
to leave his tribe as the Lushais were then collecting in great force, and 
he did not know whether their object was to attack his tribe or to set 


Friendly assurances of tbe Sooties 
yious to tbe Lushai Expedition,- 


pre- 


sent for the Chief of the tribe to 
afford tow^ards the expedition. (2) 


(^) Political Proceedings (India), May 1871, No. 676. 

Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 3. 

Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 14. 

Foreign Consultations, eth May 1859, Nos. 332 and 333. 
Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 70. 

Political Proceedings (India), May 1871, Nos. 576, 58S, and 609. 

{®) Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 2, 

Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 38. 

Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 46. 
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out in any otlier direction. He^ however;, sent a deputation to the 
Maharajah with friendly assurances. The members of this deputation 
expressed a strong' desii'e to be allowed to go forward and attack 
Vonolehs tribe of the Liishais. They received strict iujunciions not 
to do sOj hut they do not appear to have heeded these injunctions^ for^ a 
few weeks after, a report was received that they had actually engaged 
Vonolehs tribe, but without serious loss on either side, only three of the 
Lushais being killed and one Sootie wounded. 

The Maharajah of Manipur supplied a contingent of about 2,000 

men to assist in the operations in 
Capture of the Kaniliow the Lushai country, which acted 

under the orders or Major-brenerai 
Nuthall, who was then Officiating Political Agent at Manipur. (^) The 
contingent occupied an extended line of posts along the southern 
boundary of Manipur for the purpose of watching the Lushais against 
whom Brigadier-General Bourchier was operating through Caehar. 
This position was also calculated to secure tlie fidelity of Kamhow, 
whilst it eual)led the contingent to take full advantage of any assistance 
he might render. The hostile attitude of the Sooties towards the other 
tribes was well known, but, in the event of their throwing in their lot 
with them, the contingent would also have been in a position to attiiek 
them. S\Tien the Manipur troops were returning after the conclusion 
of the expedition they fell in with a party of Kamhows under the Chief 
named Kokatimg, who were carrying away 957 captives from two 
Lushai villages. The Kamhows came into the camp of the Manipur 
Contingent apparently not expecting to he treated as enemies, but were 
all made prisoners by the Contingent and taken to Manipur and placed 
in irons in the jail. The 957 captives were also taken to Manipur, but 
not as prisoners ; they were settled in the valley. General Bourchier 
stigmatized this as an act of treaehery^^ on the part of the Contingentj 
though it had been admitted that Kokatung had committed a raid on 
a Manipur village in 1871. General Nuthall, the Ofiieiathig Agent, 
however, maintained that the Sooties were hostile to Manipur, and, 
■^vith the view of refiitiiig the representations made to the Government 
of India regmrdiug the ‘-friendly allianee^'^ of the Sootie tribe, he sub- 
mitted a list of raids alleged by Manipur to have been committed on 
that State from 1835 to that date. He described Kamhow^s attitude 
since the affair of 1857 already described to be ‘‘one of alternate pre- 
tence of submission, raid upon Rajah^s distant villages, and assurance 
of non-participation It was, however, generally considered by other 
officials that the Kamhows were friendly. Mr. Edgar, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Caehar, said there could be no doubt that “ Kamhow 
was quite iu earnest in desiring to help Manipur and us against 
his old enemies, the people of VonoleFs villages, but of course,'’'^ 
he added, “he can nevm' forgive that wondeiT^^^^ piece of treaehery^^ 
(referring to the capture of Kokatung and his followers). It should, 


(^) Political Proeeediiigs (India), August 1873, No, 70, 
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however^ be meiitioiied that General Nuthall was not aetiialty present 
when Kokatiing and his followers were disarmed and made prisoners^ but 
was a few miles in advance : he nevertheless approved what the 
Manipur Majors had done, and thus became responsible for their act. 
He also asked that the Governor General in Council might be moved 
to acknowledge the judicious and resolute conduct of the two Majors*’ 
to whom the sueeess^^ was due. , 


The Karahows were anxious 


and, 


Affairs from 1872 to 1875. Policy’- to 
be pursued by Mauipur towards the 
Kaiiihows. 


to obtain Kokatiiiig^s release, 
ill April 1872, sent an embassy 
to Manipur with that object, (^) 
Kikoul, who was chief of the em- 
bassy, was informed that no proposi- 
tion of any kind could be entertained whilst a single subject of the 
Maharajah remained in their hands, .and that, if the captives were not 
released, the Maharajah would take measures to punish the Kamhows. 
Kokatung died shortly after this in the Manipur jail. 



In August 1872, the Political Agent reported that he had heard 
it was the intention of Manipur to attack the Kaoihows during the 
ensuing cold season. They wished to release the Manipur captives 
with the Kamhows and bring the tribe into subjection. The Political 
Agent asked whether the expedition should be allowed, (-j The 
Maharajah had for some time previously been pressing him. to obtain the 
sanction of Government for the supply of four mountain guns w:i^h 
elephant gear complete, the same as used by the British troops during 
the Lushai expedition. The Kamhows, on the other hand, had given 
out that they would require 100 human heads to perform the funeral 
obsequies of their late Chief. The Government of Bengal and the 
Government of India were averse to any war taking place on our 
frontier, and the Political Agent was informed that, in the opinion of 
the Governor General in Council, it would be exceedingly impolitic to 
authorize any such expedition by Manipur against the Kamhows. The 
Political Agent was also referred to this office letter already quoted 
on the general question of the policy to be pursued by Manipur towards 
the Kookies and Lushais. The policy to be followed by Manipur 
towards the Kamhows is therefore the same as that towards the Lushais 
proper, viz., that wdiile the Maharajah should take all necessary measures 
for the protection of his frontier, no unprovoked aggression on his 
part can be admitted. 

In October 1872, the Kamhows sent another embassy under 
Kikoul to Manipur. This embassy brought with them four of 
the captives who had been carried off in the raid of the previous year 
on a Manipur village, and also an elephant tusk for the Maharajah. 
Kikoul said that it was the intention of their Chief to return all 
the Manipur captives, but when asked by Colonel Mowbray 


(1) Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 90. 

(") Politicai Proceedings (India), November 1872, Nos. 100-104. 
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Thomson, who w^as then Officiating Political Agent, in how many 
days he would guarantee their release, he made excuses and gave 
evasive replies. The four captives who were returned said that they 
ivere given to understand by some of their brethren who had settled 
with the Kamhows that Kikoul had only been sent to find out whetlier 
the Manipur Durbar would release the followers of their lute Chief, 
Kokatung ; if not, they were determined to destroy all tlie Manipur 
villages in the hills on their frontier. This statement Kikoul denied. 
While Kikoul was in Manipur Cononel Thomson endeavoured to effect 
a reconciliation between Manipur and the Sooties, though he said it 
was a difficult task, as it was impossible they could easily forget the 
treachery practised towards them by Tangal Major in capturing 
Kokatung and his followers. ( ^ ) His efforts, however, met with some 
success, for, in December 1872, the deputation again returned to 
Manipur, accompanied by 26 captives of Manipur Naga tributaries 
taken two years previously. Colonel Thomson promised Kikoul that 
a similar number of Kamhow captives in Manipur should be released, 
and the following month Kikoul brought 14 captives more, when a 
further exchange was effected. On this occasion Colonel Thomson 
proposed that the tribe should swear allegiance and fealty to Manipur, 
to which Kikoul agreed, and said they wanted peace with Manipur, 
but stinulated that the son of their late Chief, Kokatung, should be 
released, and the skull and bones of his dead father made over to them. 
This request was complied with by the Manipur authorities, and iu 
March 1873 peace was sworn between Kokatung^s son and Manipur, 
and the whole of the Kamhows released then took their departure for 
their Native hills. Tha Manipur Durbar had been very anxious to get 
Yatole, the Rajah of the Sooties, to come in from across the boundary 
and make him also take the oath of allegiance to the Maharaja before 
releasing Kokatung^s son. Colonel Thomson dissuaded them from this, 
as he thought such a proceeding might lead to a complication with 
Burma. He told them that he could in no way recognise their 
authority over the Kamhow Rajah. After these exchanges of captives 
there still I'emained eight Kamhows with the Maharajah of Manipur 
who were to be released on the restoration of ten more Manipur captives 
supposed to he with the Kamhows. 

But the peace thus brought about did not last long. In October 
1874 the Kamhows attacked two villages, Kumsol and Mukoong, in 
Manipur territory, to the south of the valley. Dr. Brown visited the 
villages attacked and found them partially destroyed by fire and totally 
ahandoned. According to statements made by two villagers, 17 men 
were killed and 78 men, women, and children carried off by the Kamhows 
on this occasion, hut from the subsequent papers the numbers appear 
to have been exaggerated. So far as the Political Agent could ascertain 
BO provocation was given on the part of Manipur. There appeared 
little doubt from his investigations that the raid was committed by the 


(^) Political Proceedings (India), January 1873, Hos, 441-447. 
Political Proceedings (India), April 187% Ho. 26 . 
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KokatuDg seetioi}; residing in the group of villages called Mombee. 
Mombee^ he remarked^ according to Captain Pemberton and Colonel 
Thomson^ is within Manipur tendtory and has been encroached iipon^ 
and the former inhabitants driven out by the Kamhows. Mombee 
is in fact well on the Manipur side of the boundary line laid down 
bjT- the agreement of 1834 with Burma. The Maharajah of Manipur 
proposed to send an expedition against the Kamhows to punish 
them for this raid^ and the Political Agent recommended that 
permission should be granted. The Chief Commissioner of Assam 
also thought that the Eajah should be allowed to take such measures 
in retaliation as he might deem expedient. (^) He considered that^ 
for a State situated as Manipur is, a policy of retaliation was 
the only safe one. In reply the Government of India said that, 
should there have been no provocation on the part of the subjects of 
Manipur, the Eajah would he justified in adopting such measures as 
might be necessary to protect his own territories from similar raids 
in future; and, if retaliation was considered to be absolutely necessary, 
he should be advised to move in such strength as w^ould preclude the 
risk of defeat. The Political Agent recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should not identify itself with the expedition further 
than by limiting the Manipur advance to Mombee^ and this was 
approved. 

The Maharajah accordingly organized an expedition £,40(T strong. 

As it was expected that the Kamhows 
ManipurExpeditiou of 1876 against the ^ould fight, the Political Agent 

asked tor sanction to accompany 
the expedition. This proposal was not acceded to by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam on the ground that it would identify the Govern- 
ment of India more emphatically than was advisable with the 
Maharajah^s proceedings. The Chief Commissioner'^s proceedings were 
approved, and it was remarked that the Governor General in Council 
considered it advisable to avoid, as far as possible, any direct inter- 
ference in the matter. The expedition started on the 19th Pebruary and 
returned on the 14th April 1875. The Majors who were in command 
reported the result of the expedition to Dr. Brown after their return. 
They said that before sunset on the £0th March their advance guard, 
about 300 strong, was attacked by a party headed by Yatole^s brother 
and son. The Manipuri party made a good stand, and firing continued 
for an hour and a half, when the Kamhows fled. The next morning the 
Alajors and the main body of the force arrived on the ground. Pre- 
parations for an attack on the Sootie villages were in progress, when a 
Sootie deputation arrived in camp. They said that two of their men 
had been killed and five wounded on the previous evening. They 
placed Yatole^s sivord before the Majors, acknowledged themselves to be 
the Maharajalris ryots, promised to pay tribute, and to abide by the 
terms imposed. They begged the Majors not to send the force to their 


(^) Political Proceedings (India), Pebruarj 1875, Nos. 46-57. 
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villages, so £ subadars and %% sepoys only were sent, and retiuMied 
with the wife and child of the Chief of Iviimsol, w’lio had l)een captured 
in the raid. A few days after a deputation consisting of Kikoul and a. 
few others arrived with the Chief of Kumsol and six other eaptiv(3S, 
The remaining* captives, it was said, had heen sent into the interior, but 
the Booties pi'oinised to do what they could to get them baek.(*) From 
the evidence of captives subsequently released, it, howrever, appears that 
they were at Mombee all the time. The force then returned to Mani- 
pur, accompanied by the Sootie deputation. The Political Ageni, 
considered the result of the expedition to be fairly successful, though 
he was disappointed at no hostages having been brought in. The 
Majors had heen instructed to insist on hostages being* given to be held 
until the other captives, of whom there w’-ere said to be twelve, w’-ere 
restored. There w^ere, howrever, five Sootie captives remaining in 
Manipur, and the Sootie deputation were told they could not be 
released unless an equivalent number of Manipur captives w^as 
surrendered. In May seven of these captives w'ere returned to 
Manipur, and, in accordance with the promise given, the five Sootie 
captives in Manipur were set free. The Sootie messenger wlio brought 
the captives to Manipur said he was eoj^fident that the other captives 
they had would also he given up. Dr. Brown, in referring to this 
expedition in his Administration Report for 1874-75, stated that from 
past experience he wns led to doubt the correctness of the !Majors^ 
account and made independent enquiry regarding the doings of the 
exf'pedition. He found that, so far as his informants knew, some of 
whom were with the force, not a shot was fired on Mombee, each party 
seeming to be afraid of the other, and he remarked tliat the Sooties 
were not likely to be deterred from committing further raids on 
Manipur territory from any fear of the Manipur troops. 

For a short time after the expedition of 1875 no raids wmre com- 
mitted on Manipur by the Sooties, 
attempts had been made, in 
^ " ‘ one of which a Ivamhow was killed. 

Tlie effect of the expedition, however, was not much felt by them. In 
1B7G the Political Agent said they seemed to be becoming more aggres- 
sive and arrogant than before ; the establishment of four new thaiinahs 
on that frontier had, however, in a great measure, prevented the 
attempts at raiding. Two Sooties of Noongeah came to the Manipur 
village of Mungote and persuaded the Chief, named Bomyam, and two 
men to accompany them to Nongeah to receive certain Manipur captives 
collected there, whose release had been promised by Kikoul, When in 
the Sootie country the two men were delibei'ately shot by Kikoul and a 
brother of Yatole named Khooding. Bomyam escaped, the musket 
aimed at him having missed fire. During the years 1876, IS77, and 
1878 Sootie raids were frequent and numbers were reported • killed on 
both sides. The Political Agent reported that during the year 1876-77 

(0 Political Proceedings (India) B., June 1875, Nos. 1-4 and 51-52 
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the coxidition of afiairs between Manipur and the Booties had been in a 
most unsatisfactory state.^^ Matters had drifted, and no real attempt 
had been made to arrive at a satisfactory understanding. The Manipur 
diaries for 1877 and 1878 contain frequent allusions to Kamhow raids, 
but it was doubtful whether the Kamhows are altogether to blame. In 
May lb77, in referring to an attack on a Manipur village by Kamhows, 
of whom were reported to have been killed, the Agent said he was 
afraid that the origin of the raid was an attack made by Manipuri 
Kookies on peaceable Kamhows the previous month. A few days later 
he reported that five Kamhow heads had been brought into Manipur and 
offered up, as is usual in such eases, in the hole* on the north 
side of the Nursing Durwaza, called Suroong,^'^ to the presiding 

deity. In January 1878 it was reported that the Kamhovrs had 
attacked the Kule Valley in force, and that a Burmese fiirce of 2,000 
men had been sent against them. Colonel Johnstone strongly urged on 
the Durbar the necessity of sending messengers to ask the Chiefs to 
come in and see him, but as two men who previously went had been 
murdered, nobody liked to undertake the dangerous office. 

In the Administration Report for 1877-78, a remarkable circum- 

4 - r xt c X- • X Ilf • stance in connection with the SooHe 

Migration of the Sooties into Manipur. . « x , , 

tribe and Manipur is recorded. 

Parties to the number of over 2,000 persons belonging to the ^Booties 
migrated during the year into Manipur territory, wffiere they settled down 
on lands assigned to them by the Maharajah in the neighbourhood 
Moirang, to the south-west of the valley. The Political Agent was visited 
by the Chiefs of the immigrants, who expect the number to be increased 
this year. Colonel Johnstone considered this immigration im|)Ortaiit. 
The Sooties, weakened by the loss of 2,000 of their number, and with 
the early prospect of losing more, will be less formidable to Manipur. 
The new comers are mostly not actually of the Sootie tribe, but are 
reported to belong to a Helot race living in villages of their own among 
the Sooties. Their object in leaving their country was simply to find a 
place where they might live in peace and security. 

In 1834 when the Kubo Valley was ceded to Burma, the eastern 

and a small portion of the southern 
^ boundaiy of Manipur was laid down. 

^ ‘‘V It is in connection with this small 

portion of the southern boundary that the question is raised of the posi- 
tion of the Kamhows with regard to Burma. According to the Treaty 
oi 1834 ceding the Kubo Valley to Burma the southern boundary of 
Manipur from the east begins at the point where the river called by the 
Biirniaiis Naiisawing, and by theManipuris Numsaiilung, enters the plain, 
iq) to its sources and across the hills due west down to the Kothi Khyoung 
(Manipur River). Captain Pemberton, in. his report, dated 19th April 


^ This hole is most sacred, ^aiicl it is said that- few Manipuris even are allowed to see it, 
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1834^ says that the Numsaulung* Eiver appeared to have been always 
considered by the Burmese as the northern limit of the Kiile Eajah^s 
territory in that direction. This accounts for the Numsaulung' forming* 
the southern boundary of the northern divisions of the Knbo Valley. 
Captain Pemberton does not, however, explain why the line was ex- 
tended from the sources of the Numsaulung westward to the Manipur 
River, for the Kule Eajah^s territory does not extend so far in that 
direction. A line drawn from the sources of the Numsaulung due west 
to the Manipur River passes through the northern portion of the country 
at present inhabited by the Sooties. Thus, according to the boundary 
laid down by Captain Pemberton, contained in the Treaty of 1834, part 
of the Sootie tribe at present live in Manipur and part in Burmese or 
independent territory. 

In November 1872, Colonel Mowbray Thomson, the OfSciating 
Political Agent, reported that, from an examination of Pemberton^s 
map and the Treaty of 1834, he considered that the country inhabited 
by the Sooties clearly belonged to Burma, and that, in his oi)inion, the 
Manipuris had no right to make war in that direction, but that, 
if threatened or injured by the Sooties, they should refer their 
grievances to the Burmese Government through the Government 
of India. He considered the fact of the Sooties inhabiting Mombee 
and other villages nearer Manipur to be an encroachment, though 
he said the Manipuris treated the encroachment very lightly, 
aad had no intention of immediately resorting to arms to expel 
them.(^) The truth was, Colonel Thomson said, the Maharajah^s sepoys 
would not fight for him, for they knew they had nothing to gain in 
such' a cause. At this time the Sooties were treating with Manipur 
for the restoration of captives, and as Colonel Thomson looked upon 
them as Burmese subjects, he said that it placed him in an awkward 
position. Aparty of 400 of the Kamhows had approached within 
two days of the Manipur stockade at Kumah and had told Tangal 
Major that they had come there to treat with him and him only. 
Tangal Major, however, feared treachery, and refused to go. He asked 
them to come into the stockade and there treat with the officer lie 
appointed, but this they refused to do. Until instx'uctions were received. 
Colonel Thomson said he would not allow Manijmr to strike the first 
blow. In the event of the Burmese ignoring their control of the 
Kamhows, he submitted for consideration the question how Manipur 
should act. He said the Maharajah would well weigh the conse- 
quences of another attack on the tribe, after having been so 
thoroughly worsted by them in 1857. Mr. Edgar, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Caehar, who was consulted, said there was not much 
to be made of Colonel Thompson’s letter, except that the Mani- 
pur officials, and probably the Chief himself, were determined to 
do what they could to avoid a peaceful settlement of their disputes 
with Kainhow/’ He thought that if they were to try honestly to 
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make terms with the Sootiesy ttej might be successful for the latter 
have shown a desire to avoid fighting, which could scarcely have been 
expected after the way in wdiich they were treated by the Manipuris 
during the Lushai expedition/^ He finally recommended that the 
peace on the frontier should not be disturbed. The Government of 
Bengal also deprecated fighting between Manipur and its border tribes, 
as such collisions always created an uneasy feeling in the hills. Should 
fighting actually take place^ the Lieutenant-Governor thought our only 
course could be one of absolute non-interferenee/'^ The following is 
a copy of the orders passed by the Government of India in Foreign 
Department letter No. 216P., dated 30th January 1873 : — 

I am to state that His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in Coimcii 
approves of your endeavours to eUect an amicable settlement of the cxuarrel between 
Manipur and the Sooktees, and desires that you will continue to advocate a siirrender by 
both parties of their prisoners and captives, so as to bring about a good understanding. 

His Excellency in Council sees no objections to the Maharaja of Manipur building 
stockades within his frontier and taking other reasonable precautions for frontier defence. 
But His Highness should be careful to require his frontier posts to act only on the 
defensive and not to vex the tribes beyond the border, or give provocation for their 
attacking Manipur territory. 

His Highness the Maharaja should understand that any unprov’oked hostilities 
with tribes beyond his boundary may involve him in difficulties with Burmah, and will 
not receive the approval of the British Government. In the event of such hostilities 
breaking out, you should report the fact at once, and, pending the arrival of instructions 
from the Government of India, abstain from all interference other than friendly advice. 
His Excellency in Council, however, is sanguine that by the exercise of the judicious 
influence 3 ’'ou have already exerted with so good effect, you may be able not onl.y to prevent 
any outbreak, but probably also to arrange an amicable settlement of the causes of 
misunderstanding. 

So faivas our reeords show, tke Burmese Government do not 
appear ever to have exercised any control over the Booties to the south 
of the Manipur boundary line. The whole tribe seems to be practically 
independent, and not to have been affected at all by the Treaty of 
1834. Though a line was drawn westwards from, the source of the 
Niimsaulung to the Kathe Khyoung, there is no mention in the Treaty 
of the territory south of this line having been, made over to Burma. 
It was only the Kubo Valley which the Burmese Government asked 
for, and that was all that was made over. In Captain Pemberton^s 
report of his proceedings in handing over the Kubo Valley and 
laying down the boundary, the only mention he makes of this line is 
the following:— 

He (the Kliumbat ‘Wooii) questioned us very paidicnlarly as to oiir intentions 
regarding the southern line of boundary, which was formed by the Numsaulung Eiver. 
The Burmese had evidently thought that we intended to run this line directbv across 
froo3 the hills on the west to the Ningthee Biver, and were much pleased to find that 
we had no* such wish, and, on the conti-ary, that it was to run due w-est from the foot of, 
the hills down to the Manipur River, where it would terminate. At their request we 
consented to omit the name of the Khyendwen pr Ningthee Elver, which had been 
inserted with the view of rendering our intentions more clear. 

No Burmese officers appear to have ever taken charge of this tract of 
territory under the fifth Article of the Treaty, and the Burmese and 
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Manipnris alike appear to kave treated tke Sooties as wild and hostile 
tribes not amenable to their authority. They committed a raid on 
villages in the Kubo Valley subject to the Burmese in 1856^ at the 
same time that they committed the raid in Manipur territory for which 
the Manipur expedition of 1857 was sent against them (paragraph 73 
of the precis) (. ^) The Gendat Woon complained to the Political Agent 
regarding the raid^ as he believed the x^aiders came from villages in 
Manipur territory. In the Administration Report for 187:;i»73 Dr. 
Brown said that the frontier Burmese authorities generally repudiate 
the idea of their being under Burmese controk although they lie 
nnmistakeably to the eastward of the Manipur boundary^^ (they do not, 
however, lie to the eastward, hut to the south of the Manipur boun- 
dary), and in the Report for 1873-74 he says that, in the event of any 
realized or threatened disturbances by the Kamhows, the Burmese 
invariably make the matter one of complaint against the Manipur 
State, assuming that State to be responsible for their good behaviour. 
He adds that for all practical purpores this tribe should be considered 
as independent, and liable to punishment from either power it raids 
upon. There is, however, no definite information among our records 
regarding the Burmese complaints referred to by Dr. Brown. (^) In a 
letter dated 30th January Ib7i^ from General Bouehier, to General 
Nuthallj^ it is said that the Burmese authorities complained against the 
ravages of the Sooties in 1871, and in a letter from General Nuthall to 
tb^ Maharajah of Manipur, dated 16th April 18 7i^, he says : — Not long 
ago the Burma authorities complained of the ravages committed by his 
(Kamhow^s) dependants upon the village of Beetoop, in the Kubo 
Valley. General Bourehier and General Nuthall doubtless referred to 
the same complaint. Paragraph 114 of this precis gives an account of 
the attack on the village of Beetoop, a reference to which will 
show that it is not so very clear that the Burmese authorities 
complained against the Kamhows. It was a complaint against 
Manipur Nagas, assisted by ten Nagas of the mountain range/^ 
Assuming that the ten Nagas referred to ^vere Kamhows, it is 
very probable that they belonged to the Kamhow villages within 
the Manij^ur boundary, and hence the Burmese complaint. There is 
nothing to show that the Burmese ever complained of raids com- 
mitted by the Kamhow tribe living beyond the Manipur boundary. 
Prom Captain Pembertoiris map published in 1885, and a demi-official 
letter to the Chief Secretary to Government, dated 9tb September 
1828, he believed that the Kamhows were tributary to Kule, and had 
continued so for many years. Captain Pemberton had not, however, 
visited this part of the country, for in the same letter he said he had 


(‘) Foreign Consultations, 15th Pebruarj 1856, No. 112, 
Foreign Consultations, XSth February 1857, No. 181. 
( 2 ) Political Proceedings (India), Allgust 1872, No. S3. 
Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 80. 
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not been able to go so far soutb.(^) In 1856^ Colonel MeCiilloeb said 
the south-eastern portion of Manipur territory had never been explored^ 
and that the Manipur authorities had never tried to bring the tribes 
inhabiting it into subjection. 

ColonelJohnstone reported in 1878 that the Maharajah was anxious 

to be allowed to subdue the SootieS;, 
Proposal to make the Booties tributary acknowledged that he cannot 

do so without assistance in arms 
and ammunition. Were the Sooties made tributary to Manipur^ that 
State would touch on the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and would border 
the Kule Valley (Burmese), but would not interfere with Burma. It 
is asserted in Manipur that the Burmese would be glad to see the 
Sooties subdued, as they are a terror to the Kule people."’'’ It is, 
however, doubtful whether the Kamhow tribe extends so far south as 
the Chittangong Hill Tracts. According to Mr. Edgar only the north- 
east portion of what is generally termed the Lushai country is in- 
habited by the Kamhows.(^) To the south-east of the Lushais proper 
there are villages of different tribes called Pois by the Lushais. These 
northern Pois are said not to be Lakhayr Pois (Sindhus), but probably 
they are closely connected with themV Colonel Johnstone stated that 
the Lushais had offered assistance in case the Maharajah wished to 
attack the Sooties their deadly enemies. He considered thatj if the 
Maharajah^s surmise as to the feeling of the Burmese on the subject is 
correct, it would be greatly to our advantage to annex the Soorie 
country and thus secure peace. He said* — - 

The cost to us would be small, and through him we should be able more effectually 
to coerce the Eastern Lushais, if at anj time necessary, as they, with their western 
brethren, would then be completely hemmed in between us and our feudatories. 

At present are not directly concerned with the Sooties, but we may be twenty 
years hence, and timely, and to us inexpensive action now, may save trouble and money 
in the future. 


The Government of India is not in favour of aggressive action of 
the kind suggested. 

The Kubo Valley lies between the tieerok or Yoma range of 

The Kubo Talley and Affairs on that 
Frontier. 


mountains, which bounds the eastern 


side of the Manipur Valley, and 
Ningthee or Kyen dwell River. (^) It 
commences from the foot of the hills in latitude 24° 30' north and 
extends south to 22° 30', where it terminates on the left bank of the 
Kathd Khyoimg, or Manipur river, which falls into the Nmgthee, and 
marks the southern limit of the Kule Rajahs territory. The Valley 


{^) Consultations, 3rd October 1828, No. 1. Extracts from correspondence regarding 
cession of Kubo Talley. 

Foreign Consultations, 15th February 1856, No. 112. 

Consultations, 8th January 1830, No. 36. 

(^) Memorandum by Mr. Edgar, dated 9th March 1871, p. 23. 

(^) Pemberton’s Beport on the Eastern Frontier, pp. 116-117. 
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is divided into three principalities^ viz.^ Stiinjok^ Knmbat, and Knle. 

The first and last are still governed by descendants of the original 
Shan chieftains, who were dependant upon Monginaorong, but Kuinbat 
appears never to have regained its former prosperity, after its destruc- 
tion by the united forces of Pong and Manipur; and during the 
Burmese supremacy, their principal officer on this frontier derived 
his title from it, though Tuminoo was always his place of residence, 
and the head-quarters of the military force of the province.^'' The 
Kubo Valley is semi-independent, the northern and middle portions 
being ruled by a Rajah titled the Ea jab of Sumjok (the name of the 
village in which he resides), whose Raj is hereditary in his family. 
He is generally titled the Tsauhwa (Feudatory Chief) of Toungthwot 
(Sumjok) by the Burmese Government. Before the first Burmese 
war the northern arid middle divisions contained a population of about 
10,000 inhabitants. The southern portion is ruled by the Kule Ea-jah, 
the boundary between the territories of the two Chiefs being the 
Numsaulung Paver. In olden times the Kubo Valley was sometimes 
under Manipur and sometimes under Burma. It was in the possession 
of Burma on the outbreak of the first Burmese war, and had been 
so for twelve years before. For about the same period preceding these 
twelve years it had been in the possession of Manipur. In the Treaty 
of Yamhiboo the upper and middle portions of the Kubo Valley were ^ 
not ceded bj?- the Burmese. On the other hand, though they were 
taj^en by our ally, the Chief of Manipur, during the war, they were 
not retroceded by the Treaty. In fact no mention whatever is made 
of the Kubo Valley in the Treaty of Yandaboo. With regard to 
Manipur itself, it was simply stipulated that should Gumbheer Sing 
desire to return to that country, he shall be recognized by the King 
of Ava as Rajah thereof Z'’ Nothing wms mentioned about the boundary 
between Manipur and Burma. The Government of India considered 
it but just and proper that all the places and territory in the ancient 
country of Manipur, which were in possession of Gumbheer Sing 
a,.t the date of the signing of the Treaty of Yandaboo, should belong 
to that Chief. The Sumjok and Kumbat .Divisions of the Kubo 
Valley, as far east as the Ningthee or K 3 ^endweii River, were accordingly 
given to Manipur, and the Ningthee River formed the boundary 
between the t\vo countries. 

The right of Burma to the Kubo Valley became a subject of 

dispute from the signing of the 
Treaty of Yandaboo in February 
1826., The Commissioner ill Sylhet, 
in a letter dated 19th April 1826, remarked that the Ningthee was no 
doubt the original and natural boundary between Manipur and Burma, 
and that, if the Bumiese were permitted to cross it, it would be difficult 
to define aline of demarcation that would preclude the possibility of 
future dispute. In acknowledging this letter the Government of India 
said that it was — - 

iinqnestionatly most desirable that tlie River Ningthee should form henceforward, as it did 
ol oici, tile boiinuary between Ava and Manipur, and Gumbheer Sing having been in 


Dispute with Burma regarding the right 
of Manipur to the Kubo Talley. 
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possession of Pergnmiali Kubo when the Treaty was signed, we are fairly entitled to 

- require the relinquishment of that integral 

Instructions to Commissioner in Sylhet, dated ^nd material portion of his (the King’s) Baj, 

„ i une b- . still, however, if the point is contested by the 

Burmese on the ground of the pergunnah ha%dngbeen formally annexed to the territories 
of Ava for some years prior to the war, whilst no provision is made by the Treaty for any 
alteration in the existing boundaries of the Baj, the question must be settled by negotia- 
tion on the best terms that circumstances will permit. 

And in tlie instructions to the Envoy at Ava, dated 8Gth June 1826, 
it was said that His Lordship in Council trusted that as the Burmese 
retreated from the Kubo District and retired beyond the Ningthee, he 
would succeed in establishing that river as the boundary. In the in- 
struetioiis to Major-General Sir A. Campbell, dated 15th June 1827, 
it was said that His Excellency in Couneil was decidedly o£ opinion that 
the right of Gumbheer Sing should be maintained to the northern and 
middle portions of the Kubo Valley, bounded on the east by the 
Ningthee. It was also said that he would not have failed to observe that 
the acquisition of Kule, the southern portion of the valley, would secure 
the marked and desirable boundary of the Nurinjeerah River. The 
cession by the Burmese of this portion of the Valley, however, it was 
said, could not be reasonably expected, and its annexation to Mani]jur 
would, therefore, have to become a subject of negotiation. In Pebrnary 
Is 2 7 the question of the boundary was discussed between the Burmese 
Ministers and Mr. Crawford, the British Envoy. (^) The Burmese claims 
were so extravagant that, if acceded to, Gumbheer Sing* would have 
been deprived of what he eonsklered the larger portion of the pro|W 
principality of Manipur ; they had fabricated a map showing the 
Burmese frontier to extend nearly to the Manipur capital. 

Captain Grant and Lieutenant Pemberton were appointed Commis- 
sioners to meet the Burmese authorities and settle the boundary in 
accordance with the principles enunciated by the Government of India, 
and they were told(^) that, as a preliminary measure, it would be proper 
to suggest to Gumbheer Sing to fix his posts on such line to the south- 
ward as wmuld include the northern and central districts of the 
Kubo Valley, regarding his right to whieh, by actual conquest, no 
discussion was to be allowed. In April 1828 the Commissioners 
met on the banks of the Ningthee or Kyendwen River, but little 
could be done in consequence of the very advanced state of the 
season, and the Burmese Commissioner proposed to postpone it 
until the ensuing year. A regular written engagement was made by 
the Commissioners on both sides to meet in 1829. The Burmese Com- 
missioners then pretended that the Ningthee was not the Kyendwen, 
but a river to the westward of the Kubo Valley. (^) This, Sir A. 

(^) Bespatoli from Mr. Crawford, dated 21st February 1827. 

(2) Instructions to Commissioner in Sylhet dated 23rd November 1827. 

{®) Consultations, 8fch August 1828, No. 4. 

Consultations, 8th August 1828, No. 10. 

Consultations, 8th September 1828, No. 2, 

Consultations, 3rd October 1828, No. 1. 

Consultations, 7th February 1829. 

Conusltations, 7th Febmarj 1829, Nos. 3-7. 

Consultations, 19th June 1B29, No. 10. 

Consultations, 10th July 1829, No. 28. 
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Campbell observed, might alter the decision o£ Government. Subse- 
quently^ a Burmese map was transmitted to Calcutta, in which the 
Niiigtbee and Kyendwen were laid down as separate rivers. This map 
was sent to the British Commissioners in Manipur, with instructions to 
enquire and report whether any such river as that laid down on it as the 
Ningthee existed. It was observed to them that the map had probably 
been made to suit the views of the Burmese, and they were instructed 
to propose to the Burmese Commissioners when they met them in the 
ensuiug cold weather to visit the lai'ge river said to exist to the west- 
ward of the Kubo Valley. In the improbable event of the Ningthee 
flowing to the westward of the Kubo Valley, the British Commis- 
sioners w^ere called on for their opinion whether the Burmese establish- 
ing themselves in the upper and middle divisions of Kubo would be 
particularly objectionable. In their reply these officers clearly proved 
the deception attempted to he practised by the Burmese. Lieutenant 
Pemberton scouted the idea that the Ningthee had been mistaken for 
another small river as stated by the Burmese. In a private letter to 
the Commissioner in Sylhet he remarked, you may depend on it the 
Barmans knew as well as ourselves that the Kyendwen was the river to 
be made the boundary, and no other. Sir A. Campbell expressly told 
them so, and in consequence of a representation to that effect they pre- 
vented thejr men from crossing the river into the Kubo Valley. In 
reply to" the enquiry whether the establishment of the Burmese in the 
upjper and middle divisions of Kubo would be particularly objection- 
able, both officers expressed their unqualified opinion that the preserva- 
tion of the tranquillity then existing could not be insured were the 
Burmese allowed to re-establish their authority there. They said — 

A century of aggression on the one part, and of suifering on the other, has 
excited a feeling of mutual hatred, at all times prompt to evince itself in the extremity of 
vengeance. The chance of such a collision, which could not fail to be productive of the 
most lamentable consequences, is effectually obviated by making the Ningthee or 
Kyendwen, on which stands the Burmah post of Kin tat, the boundary between the States 
of Ava and Manipur j no aggression can under such an arrangement be easily committed 
by either party, without crossing the river for the purpose— an act which would suftice to 
establish the culpability of the aggressor. 

The report of the British Commissioners was sent to Major-General 
Sir A. Campbell in October 18 2S, who was directed to inform the 
Court of Ava that the British Commissioners were prepared to prove 
that the Ningthee and Kyendwen were the same river. He was also 
requested to repeat the intimation previously conveyed to the Court of 
A.va respecting the right of Gumbheer Sing to the northern and central 
districts of the Kubo Valley, which he had continued to hold since 
the war. ■ ■ 

In January 1829 the British Commissioners reported the receipt 
of a letter from the Burmese Governors on the Ningthee, stating that 
the proposed meeting of the Commissioners for the settlement of the 
boundary could not take place that year. They stated at the same time 
their intention to proceed to the Ningthee to be in readiness to meet the 
Butman Commissioners. The Burmese Government also informed the 
Government of India that their Commissioners were busy collecting 
money to pay the third instalment of the war indemnity and celebrating 
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festivals and could not come. Captains Grant and Pemberton were^ 
however^ directed to proceed to the banks of the Ningthee^ and in the 
event of the Burmese Commissioners * failing to meet them^ to select at 
once the boundary line to the northward of the Kule or southern dis- 
trict of Kubo, which it might be desirable to fix as the southern 
boundary of Gumbheer Singe's dominions in that quarter^ including 
only the country re-conquered by him^ and from which the Burmese had 
been expelled during the war. Having made a sketch of the boundary^ 
they were directed to transmit a copy of it to the Burmese authorities 
with a distinct declaration that^ under the orders of the British Govern- 
ment, they had fixed the boundary of Gumbheer Singes territory to the 
southward, the Ningthee being the boundary to the eastward. Sir A. 
Campbell was at the same time instructed to apprise the Court of Ava 
of the orders issued to the British Commissioners. The Burmese Com- 
missioners having failed to keep their engagement, our Commissioners 
fixed the boundary in accordance with the instructions they received, 
and they were informed that the boundary selected by them appeared 
to be well chosen, and that much advantage would be derived hereafter 
from the assumption of it as the basis of their settlement in concert 
with the Burmese Commissioners, who were invited to meet them on 
the frontier in January 1830, In the event of the Burmese Commis- 
sioners not meeting them in January 1830, they were authc?m^d to fix 
Manipur thannahs on certain places indicated on the sketch of the 
boundary without further reference to the Burmese authorities. • 

On 10th July 1829, the Chief Secretary to Government addressed 
a letter to the Burmese Ministers, in which he referred to the com- 
munications made to the local Burmese authorities by the British 
Commissioners, and observed that when the Burmese Commissioners 
should meet the English officers, they would be satisfied that the 
country to the northward of the boundary line had been clearly and 
uninterruptedly in the possession of Gumbheer Sing since the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Peace, and that nothing would remain but to 
visit the spot together and fix the posts on each side of the boundarv, so 
that in future no doubt or dispute might arise. On the 17th Novem- 
ber 1829 Captain Grant and Lieutenant Pemberton reported that the 
Burmese Commissioners had announced their intention to meet them in 
January following. They called the attention of Government to the 
fact of the Burmese Government having found it necessary to change 
the nature of its objections to Rajah Gumbheer Singes claim ; they no 
longer denied the fact of the re-eonquest of Kubo, but said that the 
retention of those territories recovered by the British armies formed no 
part of the Treaty of Yandaboo. They added : — Peeling the justice of 
our claims, we have not hesitated to follow the line of defence the 
Burmese have chosen, and the fact of three of the Thaiinahdars being 
at tliis moment here, who in the reign of Clieroojeet Sing held that 
situation in Kubo, must, we think, silence any further objection on the 
subject of possession anterior to the war.'*^ With the same despatch the 
British Commissioners forwarded a letter from the Ministers at Ava 
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to the British Government^ in reply to the Chief Secretary'^s letter of 
10th July 182<9j maintaining the right of the Burmese Governinont to 
the Kuho Valley as a dependency of the Burman Crown. 

Ill January 1830 Major Burney was appointed Resident at Ava 
in conformity with the 7th Article of the Treaty of Yandaboo^ stipu- 
lating for the permanent residence of a British officer at the Court of 
Ava.(^) In paragraph 7 of his instructions he was informed of the 
determination of Government to fix the boundary line between Manipur 
and Ava as laid down by Captain Grant and Lieutenant Pemberton. 
He was told to repeat to the Burmese Ministers the motives which 
obliged Government to assume a boundary line, and to satisfy them 
that it was not our intention to go beyond such line, though the argu- 
ments contained in their last letter would Justify our considering several 
places to the southward of it as belonging to the ancient territory of 
Manipur. He was also to encourage the Burmese to depute Commis- 
sioners to meet our officers on the frontier, and thus ascertain for 
themselves the incorrectness of their map which contained a river that 
had no existence in reality. He was also furnished with a letter to the 
Burmese Ministers from the Chief Secretary to Government, in which 
it was distinctly stated : — 

What plaj3€S and territory in the ancient country of Manipur were in possession of 
Gumbheei^ ^ng at the date of the signing of the Treaty of Yandaboo, the Governor 
General of British India considers it but just and proper that all these should still 
bej^ong to that Chief, AYhen the British Officers in Manipur prove to the iiurmese 
Officers on the frontier by living witnesses and by undoubted testimony that so late as 
the years 1809-10 or 11 the towns of Khainbat, Woktong, Tummoo, Mungsa and Surajok, 
comprising the whole extent of the Kubo Yalley from Khainbat, north, were hold by 
Manipuri Thannahdars on the part of the Manipuri Baja Oheroojeet Sing, the Governor 
General of British India trusts that the King of Ava will perceive the propriety and 
advantage of putting an end to all further discussions on this subject. 

The Commissioiiers of both Governments met on the frontier in 
January 1830 as arranged. The Burmese aeknowledged the incorrect- 
ness of their map, and the boundaiy, was fixed, though the Burmese 
Commissioners would not consent to the renuneiatioii of the territory. 
The Resident at Ava then suggested that Captain Pemberton miglit be 
authorized to Join him at Ava, so that he might hear what the Minis- 
ters had to say against Gumbheer Singes claim, though he said he was 
convinced that no friendly means or argument would ever be successful 
in persuading the King to acknowledge Gumbheer Singes right to the 
valley of Kubo. Captain Pemberton proceeded to Ava, but, as was 
anticipated, no arguments or explanations which Major Bimiey could 
urge, even with the aid of Captain Pemberton, effected any change in 
the sentiments of the Ministers, and the question still remained for the 
final decision of the Governor General. Captain Pemberton presence. 


{^) ConsultatiGuSj Stli January 1830, Nos. 19-23. 
Consultations, 8th Jnmtary 183 No. 32. 
Consultations, 8tB January 1830, N o. 36. 
Consultations, 2dth January 1831, No. 6. 
Consultations, 18th March 1831, No. 15. 
Secret Consultatiohs, 2Ist May 1832. 
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however^ enaWecl Major Burney to eonvinee the Burmese Ministers of 
the iiiaeeuraey or untruth of seTeral assertions which they had before 
advanced. They had denied that the Kubo Yalley had ever been 
taken by the Manipur troops during the war, which they then adniit- 
tecL They had declared positively that at jqo former period had the 
Manipur Princes ever exercised authority in it;, but they then admitted 
that it had at various periods been in possession of Manipur. They 
acknowledged the iiieorrectness of their map showing the Kyendwen 
and the Ningthee as distinct rivers, and admitted them to be the same. 
They had asserted that Sir A. Campbell at the Treaty of Yandaboo had 
recognized and acknowledged their right to Kubo, but were unable to 
prove it, and met Captain Pembertou'^s proof that he did not do so by a 
silent acquiescence. They, however, produced extracts from their 
national records (which were believed to be genuine) showing that at 
different times they overran and conquered certain portions of territory 
on the eastern and western banks of the Ningthee. 

In a letter dated 15th December 1830, the Resident at Ava 
^ Tr 1 n X reported that he had hinted that 
Burma. the British (government might be 

disposed to give up a portion of the 
remaining instalment of tribute for the sake of fixing the Ningthee as 
the boundary. The Ministers were inclined to listen to the J?s^®osal as 
advantageous to Ava, but they did not dare even to mention it to the 
King, who felt the loss of a single foot of land as a diminution of hgs 
own consequence and power. In May 1831 Major Burney expressed his 
opinion that no plan existed for appeasing, in an amicable manner, the 
King-'s mind on the subject of Kubo, and that there would be little 
advantage derived from the permanent residence of a British Officer at 
Ava till the question was properly settled. In April of the following 
year Major Burney informed Government that as they wished to estab- 
lish the Ningthee as the eastern boundary of Manipur, to accomplish 
which object was one of the principal points of his instructions when 
clepiited to Ava, he had used his best endeavours to discover how this 
could he accomplished, and to reconcile the Burmese Government to 
this boundary. He had, however, failed entirely. He said that his 
own opinion had always been in favour of the abstract right o£ the 
Burmese, and that views of expediency only, founded on an appre- 
hension that Ava might advance other claims, as well as the circum- 
stance that the British officers in Manipur considered the Ningthee as 
the most eligible boundary, made him question the policy of such right. 
He questioned whether keeping Gumbheer Sing in possession of an 
unhealthy and depopulated strip of territory which is divided from 
Manipur by a range of hills, aiid with which our officers even cannot 
communicate without being always attended by large parties of coolies 
to convey every necessary of life for their subsistence, is worth the 
risk of thoroughly disgusting the Court of Ava and accelerating 
another war.^*^ In reply to this letter Major Burney was called upon 
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to state distiBctly the grounds on which he thought that the Govern- 
ment of Ava possessed a right to those portions of the Kiibo Valley 
from which the Burmese had been expelled during the wai% and in 
which the British Government had declared that the authority of Rajah 
Gumbheer Sing must be upheld. To this Major Burney submitted a 
lengthy reply^ in which he detailed the grounds on which he formed 
his opinion^ showing the various times which^ according to the Burmese 
history and other proofs, Kubo had belonged to Burma during the 
previous 800 years. The matter was then fully considered by the 
Government of India. The undeniable facts of the case were that 
Manipur conquered the disputed territory during the war; that 
for about 12 years previous the territory was in possession of Ava ; 
that for about the same period preceding those 12 years it was in 
the possession of Manipur ; and that at more remote periods, extending 
far back into past times, it was sometimes under the one and sometimes 
under the other o£ those powers. The question was whether, at the 
close of the Burmese war, that territory was to be considered as 
forming undoubtedly a part of Manipur, or as a part of the domi- 
nions of Ava in consequence of its having been so at the commence- 
ment of the war. The Governor General remarked on the case that 
though no satisfactory opinion could be formed upon the question, he 
thoughtj^pon the whole, that Government was warranted in its first 
decision that the Ningthee should be the boundary between Ava and 
ifanipur. He said, — 

But although the consideration, already stated, namely, the misinterpretation that the 
conceit of the Burmese may put upon the concession to their own prejudice, and the nit)re 
reasonable ground of dissatisfaction that will be given to Gumbheer Sing, might forbid 
any change, yet, with reference to the anxious desire for Kubo expressed by the Govern- 
ment of Ava, to the humiliation of their pride and to their reduced if not extinguished 
power, I think it will be both generous and expedient to grant them this gratification. It 
is true that we give up the best boundary line, and the admission of the Burmese into the 
valley may tend to maeh more collision with the Manipuris, but with our superior power 
a better or worse military boundary is of no consequence whatever, and these boundary 
disputes if arising can lead to no war.” 

The following were the final orders of Government on the subject, 
contained in a letter to the Resident at Ava, dated 16th March 

On your return to Av% you will announce to the King that the Supreme Government 
still adheres to the opinion that the Ningthee formed the proper boundary between Ava 
and Manipur, but that, in consideration for His Majesty's feelings and wishes, and in the 
spirit of amity and good-will subsisting between the two countries, the Supreme Govern- 
ment consents to the restoration of the Kubo Valley to Ava and to the establishment of 
the boundai*y line at the foot of the Toma Doung Hills, 

You will further apprize His Majesty that the exact line must be established by Com- 
missioners on the part of the British Government, who will proceed to the frontier in 
November next, when the Kubo Valley will be given up to such Commissioner as His 
Majesty may appoint. 

The Burmese Govemtaent were also informed by the Government 

of India, and they were requested to depute^ in November 1833 , two 
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officers of rank to meet two British officers, who would deliver over to 
the Burmese the towns of Khumbat^ Tummoo, Thongthwot^, &c., ‘^^and 
fix and point out the line of hills which may be selected as the future 
boundary between Ava and Manipur/*^ It was said that the eastern 
foot of the hills known in Manipur as the Muring hills and supposed 
to be the same as that called by the Burmese Yoma Douiig, would form 
a good line of demarcation between the possessions of the two States. 
Captain Pemberton was at the same time directed to proceed to the 
Kubo Valley in November^, in company with Captain Grant, to make 
it over to the Burmese. Captain Pemberton^s instructions are important 
as showing the right asserted at the time by the British Govern- 
ment to fix the boundary and not to allow the Burmese Gov- 
ernment to interfere at all in the matter. The instruetions were as 
follows : — 

Early in tlie montli of November you will proceed in company with Captain Grant 
in the direction of the Kubo Valley, taking with you any officer whom Gumbheer Sing 
may wish to depute. You will there be met by Commissioners on the part of the King 
of Ava to whom you will make over the Kubo Valley. These functionaries will probably 
be accompanied by Captain Maofarquhar, but they will be given distinctly to understand 
that they are not to interfere at all in the settlement of the boundary, which is to be fixed 
by yourself and Captain Grant, taking the eastern base of the Muring range of hills as 
the line of demarcation. You will further point out to the Burmese Commissioners the 
line of demarcation which you may fix as the boundaries to the north and south of the 
Kubo Valley. 

'When the Commissioners met, the Burmese claimed the Muring 
hills, as the Yoma Doling range was a little to the westward of thefii. 
The British Commissioners, in order to terminate the discussion, 
tendered a copy of that part of their instructions above quoted, debar- 
ring the Burmese Commissioners from interfering. The Woondouk 
was told that the cession of the Kubo Valley was a favour, for which 
the British Government had consented to make compensation to the 
Bajah of Manipur, and that if he did not agree to the line of boundary 
laid down by the British Commissioners, they could not, under the 
instructions they had received, consent to give up any of the territory, 
but would leave the Manipur Thannahs on the Ningthee Just as they 
stood. This greatly embarrassed the Woondouk, and he begged hard 
for a delay of 13 days to enable him to represent the matter to Ava; 
he even solicited the aid of the Manipur officers in obtaining the re- 
quired delay, but the British Commissioners firmly expressed their in- 
ability to consent to the postponement. The Woondouk objected to 
the Manipur Tiiannah of Moreh being so close upon Burmese territory, 
and expressed a desire that it should be removed to some more distant 
spot, as quarrels were likely to arise from the inconsiderate conduct of 
the people there. He was told that as Moreh was on the Manipur side 
of the line, the Eajah had as much right to establish a thannah there as 
the Burmese had to establish one, at Tuminoo. The Woondouk was also 
anxious that the tribes occupying the eastern face of the hills between 
Manipur and Kubo should be called and examined in his presence as 
to their desire of living under the Burma or Manipur rule, but this 
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was refused on tlie grounds that it would be a direct infringement of 
the orders of Government expressly prohibiting the Burmese from ever 
interfering with these Khyens, but it was added that if hereattei* any 
inhabitants of these hills chose to run away aiid seek Bnnnese protec- 
tioB; they would not be demanded, but that if any Burmese Agents 
■were detected tampering wdth their fidelity, they would he liable to any 
punishment, however extreme, which the Manipuri oflicers might inflict 
upon them/'* To the justice of this he assented. After another re- 
quest for delay by the Woondouk, which wms not granted, Captain 
Pemberton drew up the agreement. A Burmese translation was made 
for the Woondoul/s perusal, but he objected to it and prepared another 
in Burmese form containing many objectionable passages. To this 
agreement the British Commissioners objected. The Manipuri inter- 
preter declared that the Woondouk would never sign the agreement 
drawn up by the Commissioner's as it was not according to Burmese 
form. Captain Pemberton remarked that the reply to this was evi- 
dent, the paper was oun^ and in accordance with ouf fornin^ and that if 
the Woonciouk refused to receive and sign such a document as we sliould 
tender to him, we would not surrender possession of the country/^ 
The boundary was then laid down, and the agreement delining the 
boundaries signed as originally prepared, with some trifling alterations. 
The Burjp-^e Commissioners added a note to the effect that the Burmese 
Ministers would address the British Government regarding the small 
strip of country between the eastern base of the Yoma Doling range 
and the Muring hills which they had expected to get. The Court of 
Ava, however, formally acquiesced in the boundary laid down, and so 
the matter then ended. 


The following is the English version of the agreement, with trans- 
lations of the Burmese vex'sion 


( 1 ) 

EiTOMSH .VBSSIOlf. 


< 2 ) 

TEA2SrsI.ATIOjSr OB A TSAjrsCEIPT OT? 
THE BbEMESE yjSBSION-, BY 

Majoe-Gefeeal Nethall, 
Oeeg. Poetl. Agent, M afipue. 


( 5 ) 

LiTEEAL TRANSLATJOF OE TIIR 
BuKYESK VKf£fc!10N% lU'.ClClVKO 
EKOit TUli L’-flU-Ui' Co Mill ti- 
SIOFER, IJjUTISil BuHAIA. 


iSceret Cons., April 1834 

11.1 

The Britisli Commis- 
fciionr-rf’, Major Gruut and Captain 
Ponibortoip under iiisIructionAroin 
tho Uighl. Hunourablethc Governor 
General in Council, au-ree to make 
over to tlie Wooudouk Mahanien- 
yyau Baja and Tsaradaug-ee Ni 
Myoukynvviboo, Coniiais;sianers ap- 
pointed by the King of Ava, the 
tounis ot' Tuinmoo, Khumbafc, 
Suinjok and all other villages in 
the Kubo Valley, the Uiigodiing 
Hills and the strip of valley run- 
ning between their casteru foot and 
the western bank of the XiugtUee 
or Kbyen dwell lliver. 

Sreond:-~Tl\e British Comniis- 
sioners will wilhdraw tlie Munee- 
pnoree Thanuas now stationed 
within this tract of couuiry and 


’[Political A,, May 1871, No. 153.] [PallUcul A., June 1S72, No. 107.1 


^ The British Commis- 

sioners, Major Grant and Captain 
Pemberton, under instructions from 
the Bight Honourable the Governor 
General in Council, agree to make 
over to the Woondouk (Tinder Sec- 
retary), Maha Mengyan Eaja, and 
to Tsayedaugyee (Chief Writer of 
Court), Xemyoolcauthoo, Commis- 
sioners appointed by the King of 
xlva, all the villages in the Kubau 
valley, together with Tnmoo, 
Kumpat, and the tOAvns of Toimg- 
wat (alias Samjok),,aiso the Ungau 
Hills and the lands between those 
and the IChyendwen liiver. 

Second . — The British Commis- 
sioners wdil withdraw the Mani- 
poi*e Thannas now stationed within 
this tract of countrv. and make 


The two Political Agents ap- 
pointed by the IJrifiKh Goveru- 
mont, AUijor Grant and Captain 
Pemberton, and the two Agents 
deputed by the King of Ava, 
the Boyal Woondouk Maiui 
Slingyau Yaza audTsavaydawgyec 
(Royal Scribe) Nay Myo Kyaw- 
thoo, have mutually agVeed that 
the towns and villages in the 
Kabau Valley, togciUor with tlio 
towns of Tamoo, Kharnbat, and 
TTioung Tliwat, including the 
Engaw range of hills, shall be 
given over, as filso tlm land 
situate betwoon the two branches 
of the Khyeendwtm river. The 
two British PoHiieal Agents 
shall wilhdraw the guards and 
tlian nulls placed within these 
limits, 
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mnlve over mimeclmte possessioa of over immediate possossjon of it to 
it to the Burmese Commissioners the Burmese Commissioners on 
on certain conditions. certain conditions. 


TMnl.—Hlic conditions are that 
they will a^Tee to the boundaries 
which may be pointed out to them 
by the Brftish Commissioners, and 
will respect and refrain from any 
iuterferenoo, direct or indirect, 
with the people residinj? on the 
Muneepooree side of those bound- 
aries. 

Fourth.-^ The boundaries are as 
follow: — 

l«f. The eastern foot of the 
chain of mountains which rise im- 
mediately from the western side of 
the plain of the Eubo Valley. 
Within this line is included Moreh 
and all the country to the west- 
wai’d of it. 

2ml. On the south, a line, ex- 
tending: from the eastern foot of 
the same hills at the point Avhere 
the river, called by the Biirmahs, 
ISTansawengr. end by the Munee- 
poorees, Numsaeelung', enters the 
plain up to its sources, and across 
the hills dne west down to the Kathe 
Khyounj? (Muneepooree River). 

3/*<?. On the north, the line of 
boundary will begin at the foot of 
the same hills at the northern ex- 
tremity of the Kubo valley and 
pass due north up to the first 
range of hills, east of that upon 
which stand the villages of 
Choeetar, Noonghree, IToonghnr, of 
the tribe called hy the Munee- 
poorees Loohooppa, and by the 
Burmabs Lagwensoung, now tribu- 
tar 5 ’ to Muneepoor. 

■Wi. The Burmese Commission- 
ers liereby promise that they^ will 
give orders to tie Burmese officers, 
who will remain in charge of the 
tcrrilory now made over to them, 
not in any way to interfere with 
the Kh^Tiis or" other inhabitants 
living on the Muneopoor side of 
the linos of boundary above des- 
cribed, and the British Commis- 
sioners also promise that the 
Munct'imoroes shall be ordered not 
xn any way to interfere with the 
Khyens or olher inhabitants of any 
description living on the Burma 
side of the boundaries notv fixed. 


Seal. 


27xml-— The conditions are that 
they will agree to the boundaries 
which may be ixointed out to them 
by the British Commissioners, and 
will respect and refrain from any 
interference, direct or indirect, 
with the people residing on the 
Alunipore side of those boundaries. 

JFb7f3'i7x.— The boundaries are as 
follows 

1. The eastern foot of the chain 
of mountains which rise imme- 
diately from the w^estern side of the 
plain of the Ivnhau Valley. To the 
west of this line the village of 
Moreh and all its lands are to be- 
long to Munipore. 

2. On the south a line extend- 
ing from the eastern foot of the 
same hills at the point where the 
river called by the Biirmans Nansa- 
weug, and by the Munipoories, 
Numsailung, enters the plains, up 
to its sources and across the hills 
due west to the Nankathec Kay- 
oung (alias Munipore river.)^ 

3. On the north, the line of 
boundary will begin at the foot of 
the same hills at the. northern 
extremity of the Kubau Valley, and 
pass due north up to the first rxinge 
of hills, east of that upon wdxich 
stands the villages of Tswaitara. 
Eoanghyee, and Noauhara, now 
tributary to Munipore, 

The Burmese Commis- 
sioners hereby promise that they 
will give orders to the Burmese 
officers, who will remain in charge 
of the territory now made over to 
them, notin any way to interfere 
with the Khyens or other inhabi- 
tants living on the Munipore side 
of the lines of boundary above des- 
cribed, and the British Commis- 
sioners also promise that the 
Munipoories shall he ordered not 
in any way to interfere with the 
Khyens or other inhabitants of 
any description living on the 
Burma side of the boundaries now 
fixed. 


F. J. 0EA.2jrx, Major, 


•Soul. 


F, J. Geast, Major. ■ 


E. B. PEMBBKT02V, 

€ommrs. 


Seal. R. B. Pjembeexoit, Capt, 


WooiTDOUE Maha Meitoau 

flAJAH. 


Suumynchil Ghaut, Ningthee 
River, 9th January 1831. 


TSAVEDAUGrYEE NEMYOOKAUfHOO. 


Signed. West of Natkvvon on 
9th January 1834, 


The conditions under which 
these tracts shall be made over 
to the two Burmese Agents are 
as follows 

And the two Burmese Agents 
agreeing to the following 
terms • 

hs'7. That they take over the 
tract of country as pointed out 
by the two British Political 
Agents. 

2nd. That the villagei's living 
on the Cassay side shall not be 
interfered with, or in any way 
molested. 

On these terms (the above 
towns and villages) .shall be 
made over. 

The boundaries to be as fol- 
lows 

The eastern foot of the range 
of hills immediately on the west 
border of the land situate on the 
western side of the Kabaw 
Valley, shall be fixed as the 
boiiiidury. 

Beyond the above boundary ou 
the west is the village of Molay, 
&e., Ac., which is to belong to 
Munipore, 

The boundary on the south 
shall be fixed by a line extending 
from the eastern foot of the 
same hills at a point where the 
river, called by the Burmese, 
Nansaweng, and by the Cassays, 
Nan Tsini La(gif.^ters the plain 
and along its down to the 

mouth of the said river, and from 
thence due xvest as far as the 
Naxi Kathey Choiing or Creci^, 

The boundary ou the north 
shall begin from the eastern foot 
of the same range of hills and 
run along to the end of the 
Kabaw Valley, and from thence 
due north as far as a hili 'which 
is situate on the eastern side of 
the range of Cassay hills, ou 
which stand the villages of Tswa- 
tard, Iluanbyco, and Moamliara 
belonging to Munipore. 

The two Burinc.se Agents do 
hereby promise to issue orders 
to the officers, who .shall be left 
iu charge of the territory now 
made over, not in any way to 
disturb or molest any people 
(Khyt-ens or oiherwise) who live 
on the Cassay side, and the two 
English Political Agents promise 
that orders will bo issued to tlic 
efieefc that Kiiyeeus, who live 
beyond the eastern boundary 
above de.soribed, shall not bo in- 
terfered with or molested by tlie 
Cassays. ■ 

Signed in a temporary shed 
erected for the purpose on a, sand 
bank west of Nat Kyoon Oung 
Alyay on the loth Mhining Alooii 
of Pyalho 1105. 
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By the following agreement, dated S5tli January 1834, Manipur 

was granted 500 Sicca rupees 

tlie Kiibo Yalley. 


Compe™ation_ to Manipur for the loss of as compensation for tbe'loss 


of territory (^) thus involved:- 

Major Grant and Captain Pemberton under instruotions from tlie Jlii^dit Honour- 
able the Governor General in Council having made over the ICubo Yalley to tho Biiroiose 
Commissioners deputed from Ava are authorized to state — 

First. — That it is the intention of the Supreme Government to grant a monthly 
stipend of five hundi-ed Sicca rupees to the Raja of Manipur, to commence from the ninth 
day of January one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, the date at which tlie 
transfer of Kiibo took place as shown in the agreement mutually signed by the British 
and Burmese Commissioners. 

Second. — It is to be distinctly understood that should any circumstances hereafter 
arise by which the portion of territory lately made over to Ava again reverts to Manipur, 
the allowance now granted by the British Government will cease from the date of such 
reversion. 

After the cession of the Kuho Valley to Burma disputes were 
constant, though;, in a letter dated 17th November 1840/ the Political 
Agent, Manipur, stated (2) that up to that time the peace of the frontier 
had been preserved without a reference to the Court of Ava or to the 
Government of India. The Resident at Ava, in 1834, said that the 
death of Gumbheer Sing had removed all feelings of personal resent- 
ment from the minds of the King and Court of Ava. Prom this time 
correspoi 3 d? 2 fice was carried on between the Political Agent and the 
Burmese local authorities, cases then arising with Burmese traders in 
Mrfinipur being decided by the Political Agent. Dr. Dillon visited 
Sumjok in 1863. (^) He was received with much attention and kindness 
by the Ra-jah, who provided houses and food for his attendants, and 
spoke gratefully of the support he gave them. Dr. Dillon^s camp was 
besieged by claimants for medical relief. In 1868 Dr. Brown said that 
disputes between the Mampuris and residents on the Biirmesefroiitier 
were not then very frequent, and were mostly caused by mutual cattle 
and pony stealing. In April 1869, oix the invitation of the Rajah of 
Sumjok, he paid a friendly visit to the Ku^^ Valley. The* Rajah 
told Dr. Brown that he intended writing to the King of Burma to say 
how much he was pleased with the visit. 

In 1848 the Burmese complained of aggressions by the hill village 
, , . , of Loohoopa, situated in Manipur 

territory.^ This village had aeUr 
been reached by Manipuris, and 
before it could be reached several others would have to be subdued. 
The Burmese authorities, knowing this, affected a doubt whether the 
village was in Manipur or Burmese territory, and stated their desire, 

(M Secret Consultation, 24tli April 1834, No. 12. 

(2) Political Consultation, 28tii December 1840, Ho. 73. 

(s) Political Proceedings (India), November 1863, No. 8. 

Political Proceedings (India), September 1868, No. 359. 

(^) Poreign Consultation, 31st January 1851, No. 120. 
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sliould the viilage be declared not in Manipur territoiy^ to punish it 
themselves. Colonel McCulloch said that owing to the clifiieulties 
which would attend the reduction of the village^ the Burmese probably 
thought that it would be disowned by Manipur^ and he immediately 
declared it to be in Manipur territory. In February ISdO a Manipur 
force went against the village and reduced it to subjection. 

In 1869^ a village called Mokoo^ inhabited by Burmese/ hut on the 

Edd OB the Manipur village of Mokoo. f ^ side of the boundary, was 

forcibly entered by an armed party 
of Burmese and the wife and five children of a man named Wonkow* 
men carried off. (^) On the demand of the Political Agents the Thoogyee 
of Tummoo ordered the family to be restored. The matter was also 
referred to the Burmese Government, and the Prime Minister readily 
acceded to the request of the Political Agent at Mandalay to obtain 
all possible information about the raid and take such action as justice 
demanded. After receiving reports from the frontier officials,, the 
Minister replied that, on the issue. of a Royal order to apprehend 
daeoits who had attacked a Chinese trader^ Wonkowmen absconded and 
took up his residence in the Mogoung forests^ and, on being sent for, 
again absconded. His wife and children were thereupon taken and 
brought before the local Court; while there, the Political Agent at 
Manipur demanded their restoration, and they were gi ven"^iip. In 
forwarding the Minister'’s letter the Chief Commissioner, British 
Burma, remarked that the proceedings of the Burmese officials In 
seizing the family and property of a man charged with a criminal 
offence was quite in aecordanee with Burmese usage. He, however, 
said there was reason to believe that the Burmese who committed the 
raid w^ere ignorant of the fact that the persons arrested w-ere not 
subjects of Burma, but of Manipur, as the village was situated very 
near the boundary line, and also very near a Burmese frontier garrison. 
Considering this, and the fact of the individuals having been given 


up when their surrender ■was demanded by the 
Manipur, the matter was allowed to drop. (2) 


Political Agent 


at 


In a letter dated 21st January 1871 Dr. Brown informed theWoon 

of Gendat that the inhabitants of 
MaBipur vfflage of village of Nat-tseng-nga, ia 

o- d * ^ Manipur territory, 50 in number, 

had been forcibly carried off by Burmese and the village destroyed. 
Before reporting the matter, he asked the Woon to hold an investiga- 
tion. The Woon^s reply, which was received by General Nuthall nearly 
three months after, raised the question whether the village was within 
Burma or Manipur territory. The Woon asserted that it belonged to 
Burma, that the inhabitants left it of their own accord, because the 
superior of the village had oppressed them, and that they had stated 


(1) Political Proceedings (India), July IS^FO, Nos. 240-41, 

(® ) Political Proceedings (India), March 1871, Nos. 687-88. 
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that they did not wish to live at Nat-tseng-nga. He at the same time 
stated that two other villages, Mokoo and Namweelooug, were in 
Burmese territory. 

General Nuthall proceeded to the frontier in April 1871 in order 

to ascertain on which side of the 
Oeneml Nutliali’s visit to in boiindarv line these villages really 

U«etiru.“ “ lay. He took tl,e Ayapoorel Major 

' (Manipur Foreign Minister) with 

him in order to come to an understanding with thf^ Woon of Gendoh 
regarding some unsettled complaints of plunder and outrage which bad 
been made by Manipur. ( ^ ) The Government of India approved liis having' 
proceeded to the frontier, but directed him to confine himself to the 
particular duties for which he went, and to refrain from raising any 
general question of boundary between Manipur and Burma witliout 
specific instructions from the Government of India. Tlie result of 
General NuthalFs investigation proved that Nat-tsengmga and Mokoo 
were both within Manipur territory. General Nuthall did not, however, 
meet with a proper reception when he went to the frontier. Altliough 
he informed the Gendat Woon by letter that he was going to proceed to 
the frontier, and invited that official to meet him, yet when he arrived 
at the encampment about a mile from Tummoo, none of the authorities 
came to ^fefeome the partyj on the contrary, aversion, if not actual 
hostility, was shown them. A musket was fired off near the encampment, 
which, General Nuthall said, might appear trivial, but its significance 
was well known to the Burmese as also to the Manipuris, who at onec 
noticed it. A thaiinah had also been eonstnieted on ground that had 
always been deemed Manipur territory, and the guard turned out armed 
and attempted to stop the party. The Tset Kai (Burmese Native 
Judge) had been deputed by the Gendat Woon to meet General Nuthall. 
When he arrived at Tummoo he requested General Nuthall to go to him. 
This being an undue assumption of rank on. the part of the Tset Kai, 
General Nuthall declined to do so. The next day the Tset Kai asked 
him to avail himself of some huts built for the reception of the party 
and he would meet him there. General Nuthall replied that if tlioy 
really wished his party to occupy the huts, they should have asked them 
to do so before they constructed huts for themselves, that he bad no 
intention of moving for the Tset KaFs convenience, and that if be 
wished to see him he would have to come to where he was. General 
Nuthall did not really want to see him, as he considered that a reference 
to Government would be necessary. He accordingly returned to Mani- 
pur witliout seeing either the Tset Kai or the Woon. He, however, 
informed the Woon by letter that the villages were in Manipur terri- 
tory. ^ He also informed him about the Tset KaFs conduct, for which 
the Woon apologised. 


Q) Politiciil Proceedings (India), May 1871, Noy. 151-50, 
Political Proceedings (India), June 1872, Nos. 381-413. 
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In tbe first edition of Aitchison^s Treaties the boundary between 
Manipur and the Kiibo Valley is described as follows: — *^‘1116 eastern 
part of the chain of mountains which rise immediately from the 'western 
side of the Kubo V alley/^ General Niithall pointed out that this was 
probably a misprint as it is defined in the original Burmese as the 
eastern foo^” &e. General Nuthall considered it not improbable that 
the Burmese Government had obtained possession of our translation of 
the Treaty^ and had thus taken the opportunity of asserting its claim 
to Mokoo, Nat-tseng-nga^ and Namweeloong, [The misprint has been 
coiTected in the revised edition of the Treaties.] 

There is a great public road, much frequented by both Manipuris 
and Burmese, which runs parallel to, and at the foot of, the Muring 
hills. It is called the Lan-ma-dan^'’ or Boyal road, and was con- 
strueted so many years ago that the inhabitants of the valley can give 
no account of its origin. General Nuthall said this road seemed to have 
been recognized by both Governments as the established boundary, and 
he could find no trace of a defined boundary other than this road. He 
thought that Captain Pemberton must have cleared the jungle and 
opened out this line. The road is, however, shown on Captain Pember- 
ton^s map to be well in Burmese territory, and to have been in existence 
when the boundary was laid down. ^ 

The following remarks were made by the Government of India on 
General NuthalFs reports • 

As regards the boundary itself, His Excellency in Council considers that there can 
be no reasonable doubt on the subject. It is quite clear from the report of Captain 
Pemberton, the officer deputed in 1834 to demarcate the boundar}^, that Manipur territory 
extends to the foot of the eastern slope of the Muring hills and not to any highway such 
as that mentioned in your letter. The boundary is, indeed, clearly laid down in Captain 
Pemberton’s map of Manipur, copy of which is doubtless in your possession. If not, a 
copy will be sent from this office. As regards, then, the action of the Burmese in the 
villages of Nga-tsenga and Mokoo, the issue turns on the easily ascertainable fact whether 
they are on the slope of the hill or in the plain, and this I am to request that you will at 
a convenient opportunity ascertain and report to this Office. 

As General Nuthall did not possess a copy of Captain Pemberton^s 
map he was furnished with one. A second copy was also sent for the 
use of the Maharajah. General Nuthall was at the same time told that 
any deviation from the boundary as laid down by Captain Pemberton 
could not be countenanced by the Government of India. 


In accordance with the instructions quoted in the foregoing para- 
graph. Colonel Mowbray Thomson, 
Colouel Mowbray Thomson’s visit 4o the had been appointed Officiating 

frontier in connection with the bound- -n i-x* i a t t , ,'s^ 

ary question. Political Agent, proceeded to the 

frontier in November 1872 to settle 
the disputed portion of the boundary and other matters in dis| 3 iite 
between Manipur and Burma. The Burmese Government had been 
communicated with and appointed an official to meet Colonel Thomson 
on the frontier. Colonel Thomson sent timely information of his com- 
ing in English and Burmese, and informed the authorities that he was 
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to commence Ms enquiries from the village of Weetoop/(^) When he 
arrived at the village of Satumkhooriim, one march from Weetoop^ he 
sent information to the Bui'mese authorities at Weetoop that he had 
arrived/ and was prepared to meet the officer deputed by the Burmese 
Government, His advance party preceded him to build huts, and they 
had Just commenced building when a shot was fired at them by a 
villager of Weetoop. The huts were, however, constructed. Colonel 
Thomson remarked that the Burmese could have no excuse for this 
outrage as they knew full well that his visit was a friendly one. They 
afterwards told some of his party that it was done by a child. Not- 
withstanding his having sent early information of his coming no one 
was there to meet him. The Gendat Woon afterwards arrived. He 
begged that the matter might he deferred till they met the Tsauba of 
Sumjok at Mongsa, to which Colonel Thomson agreed. The Numthow 
Thannah was the only point of dispute raised by the Burmese officials, 
(No complaint regarding this thannah had been forwarded to the Gov- 
ernment of India.) This thannah Colonel Thomson stated Was con- 
siderably within the Manipur boundary. Colonel Thomson allowed the 
Manipur official to ask why the people of the village of Nat-tseng-nga 
had not been returned, but the Burmese official said he was only 
authorised to speak on the subject of the Numthow Thannah, and 
decline^ -ifeo confer on any other subject. They had no actual complaint 
regarding the boundary y what they required was that the Treaty of 
].s34i should be adhered to. They pointed out to Colonel Thomson 
two villages Thangboong and Monggong, to the south-west of Tiimmo, 
which they said had paid tribute to them for the previous three years. 
These villages do not now occupy the same sites shown in Pemberton^s 
map. Colonel Thomson went to the villages and ascertained personally 
that they had never paid tribute to Burma. He also visited Mokoo 
and Nat-tseng-nga and satisfied himself that they belong to Manipur. 

With his report Colonel Thomson forwarded a map showing Cap- 
tain Pemberton^s boundavy as he proposed that it should be considered 
to exist. (^) It was a line drawn generally from village to village, 
along the foot of the hills. Colonel Thomson was asked whether the 
line described by him did or did not correspond with Captain Pember- 
toMs line, and he was requested to report whether Captain Pemberton^s 
line could he identified. He was told that — ■ 

If Pemberton’s line can be identified, it must be maintained as the boundary. If 
it cannot, His Excellency in Council is of opinion tbat next cold season you and the Poli- 
tical Agent at Mandalay, if the King of Burmali will place the matter in his hands, 
otherwise a Burmese official, should meet and, making use of Captain Pemberton’s map on 


(^) Political Proceedings (India), January 1873, Nos. 424-430. 
{®) Political Proceedings (India), January 1873, No. 428. 
Political Proceedings (India), March 1873, Nos. 394-95. 
■Political Proceedings May 1873, No, 151. 

Political Proceedings (India) , November 1873, Nos. 23-25, 
Political Proceedings (India), October 3874, Nos. 18-20. 
Political Proceedings (India), March 1876, Nos. 536-42. 
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the best data avaikble, ascertain wliat is the real boundary, note the villages on either 
side of it, and take such compass bearings, &c., as will admit of recognition hereafter 
in the event of dispute. 

Colonel Thomson replied that he could not strictly identify Pemberton^s 
line, and that the line he suggested was the nearest approximation to 
it which he could define. He proposed that a professioDal surTeyor 
might be made available to accompany him and the Manipur and 
Burmese officials during the season IS 73-74j when the whole of the 
Manipur-Kiiho boundary could be properly demarcated. In a letter 
dated 28th March 1873 the Political Agent was told that, in consider- 
ation of the occurrences on the Naga-Manipur boundary (paras. 30-35) , 
the Government of India was not disposed to make a reference to 
Burma on the subject till the Manipur Durbar placed the settlement 
of the boundary in the Political Agent’s hands without reservation. 
When the Durbar consented to this, the Government of India would 
take steps for the deputation of the Political Agent at Mandalay or of 
some one nominated by the King of Burma to settle the frontier in 
company with the Political Agent. The Chief Commissioner, British 
Burma, was however of opinion that under no circumstances should the 
Political Agent himself leave Mandalay for that duty. The Maharajah 
of Manipur did not reply to the Political Agent^s letter till six months 
after, when Dr. Brown had relieved Colonel Thomson. He *agpeed to 
place the matter unreservedly in the Political Agent^s hands for settle- 
ment. On the Burmese Government being then asked to depute ap 
officer for the purpose of settling the boundary, they replied that the 
boundary was satisfactory and that the appointment of a deputation for 
the purpose of demarcating it was deprecated. On this the Chief 
Commissioner, British Burma, suggested that unless the matter was 
considered very important in Manipur, it should not be pressed. The 
Manipur Durbar was then consulted, and they agreed to accept what 
had long been recognized on either side as Pemberton^s line. The Poli- 
tical Agent remarked that the boundary had only been called in ques- 
tion during the previous few years, and that the Burmese had with- 
drawn the thannah they had established on the Manipur side and aban- 
doned their claim to the villages. He also remarked that the line pro- 
posed by Colonel Thomson, which seemed intended to run straight 
nearly from village to village, and cut out an old established Manipur 
thannah named Moreh, was strongly objected to by Manipur, as it 
would deprive these villagers of almost all the land they cultivated. 
Di% Brown mentioned another objection, viz., that bringing the Bur- 
mese line close up to these villages would be a strong temptation to 
interference. He proposed that the old line, with the exception of a 
portion he had altered in a map sent, should be adhered to as marked. 
On the matter being referred to the Burmese Government, they said 
they wished to adhere, without any modification, to the Treaty of 1833 
laying down the boimdary. The boundary question was thereupon 
dropped. 


THE KOETS-EitST EEOHTIEE OF BES^OAU: 


The messengers who brought the letter to Manipur from the Woon 

. .t, -.r . Gendat regarding the village 

Allege^l raid by Mampur ISagas OQ the - iq7 

Burmese village of Beetoop. ISat-tseng-nga (page 187 above) 

brought a second letter to the roh- 


tical Ageiitj in which the "Woon complained that Manipur Nagas of the 
village of Hmautsem;, assisted bj ten Nagas of the mountain range/-" 
had attacked and bunied the Burmese village of Beetoop.(^) killing t^vo 
men and 26 buffaloes^ and carrying off twelve men^ women and child- 
ren. They destroyed all the property in the village by fire, including 
400 baskets of rice, and took away 200 baskets of rice with them. 
The Wooo said that on the matter being investigated the Hmautsem 
Nagas confessed that it was done hy them, and he requested the Poli- 
tical Agent to try and make them deliver up the villagers and property. 
The Maharajah of Manipur assured General Nuthall that the village of 
Hmautsem was far to the south (it is not marked on Pemberton'^s map) 
and had not been brought under the control of Alanipiir. When 
General Nuthall proceeded to the frontier in April 1871 in connection 
with the boundary, he intended to make enquiries regarding the attack, 
but no further action in the matter was reported to the Government of 
India. 

In Julj 1872 the Political Agent at Manipur reported that adeput- 
Coniplaiuis by the Burmese against Etion had arrived there from Manda- 
Manipur. Burmese Government asked lay with a letter from the Woon- 
rto correspond through the Besident at shindan Blyugee, and had requested 

Manipur-Kubo frontier 

tain matters of dispute between 
Manipur and Burma. They -were not furnished wuth any authority 
for their visit by the Political Agent at Mandalay, but Colonel Thom- 
son, the Political Agent at Manipur, fearing that Manipur interests 
might suffer by sending them away, took up the questions. 

The first dispute w^as that about ten years previous (^) a man and 
his wife, residents of Sumjok, when going from Manipur were murdered 
' ' near' ihe ,, Lokstow Eiver , in. Alanipur territory, and no steps were taken ' 
by the authorities in the matter. In reply to this the Manipur authori- 
ties asserted that the murders alluded to, as also of two Manipuris, 
were committed by their baggage coolie, that enquiry was instituted at 
the time, and that the perpetrator was brought to justice. The second 
dispute was that the Manipur thannah, \vhich had been at Oehanpok, 
was remove<l three years previously about four miles towards Burma, 
that it was requested at the time that it might be withdrawn to its 
original ^site, but as nO: steps had been taken for its removal, the request 
; ; was, •again .nuade In .reply , to this Colonel .Thomson' said ■ that,^ , he , 'W,as 


(,,0 , Political,. Proceedings tlndiah^ May lS7l,,'.Nos.'.151 and456. 
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to visit the boundary during the ensuing cold weather, and he would 
then settle the dispute. The third dispute was that some Nagas from 
Manipur territory had attacked the village of Mowlong, near Sumjok, 
and killed and carried off ten persons, and a considerable amount of 
property, Rs. 800 being paid for the release of the captives. They said 
the Manipur authorities took no notice of the matter. The Manipur 
authorities asserted that they never heard of it before, and the deputation 
appeared satisfied with this reply. The fourth dispute was regarding 
twelve muskets which were stolen by Burmese from the Manipur thannah 
of Montorn in 1809, but which could not be recovered. (^) This theft 
was admitted by the Rajah of Sumjok at the time it occurred ; as he 
could not recover the muskets, he was prepared to give compensation for 
them. The deputation asked the Manipur Durbar whether they would 
accept twelve other muskets or double the value of those stolen. The pro- 
posals were not accepted. Colonel Thomson told them that the Maharajah 
could accept of no other guns or even double the value of those stolen. 
The fifth dispute was regarding a Manipur sepoy^s wife said to have been 
seduced and carried off, together with her son. The deputation brought 
the woman, who was examined by Colonel Thomson. She stated that 
she went of her own accord and lived with a man in Sumjok and was 
not willing to join her husband again. Colonel Thomson suggested to 
the deputation that damages to the extent of Rs. 120 should^ be paid 
to her husband and his child left with him. To this they willingly 
agreed, and the money was paid at once. 

The Political Agent at Mandalay was requested (^) to inform the 
Burmese Government of what had taken place, and to add that it would 
be better, and lead to the speedier and more satisfactory settlement of 
such matters if they were referred through him instead of direct to the 
Manipur Durbar. 


In February 1875 the Rajah of Sumjok complained to the Political 

Agent, Manipur, that a party of 
Alleged raid by Manipur Kongjais on the Kongjai Kookies belonging to that 

otate had attacked the village of 
Nam pee, situated within Burmese territory, and killed 45 men, women, 
and children. The village of Nampee is not marked on Pember- 
ton^s map, but is situated near the northern boundary of the Kiibo 
.Valley. 


the Manipur authorities, the Ayapoorel (Manipur 
official detailed for matters eonnected with Burma) had been recently 
appointed, and went to the Burmese frontier for the purpose of making 
himself acquainted with his duties. While there some dispute occurred 
between his men and the inhabitants of some villages situated in the 
Tankhool Naga Hills in Manipur territory. While the dispute was 


(^) Political Proceedings (India), August 1869, Nos. 46 to 48. 
(®) Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 314. 
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under settlement^ the inhabitants of one village;* in which the Manipuris 
had halted, set upon them during the night and killed eleven Maiiipiiris 
and one Kookie. This lead to an expedition of 150 Mampuri sepojs 
and 700 Hill Kookies being sent to punish the offending village. They 
assembled at the Kongal Thannab, from whence they proceeded and 
destroyed the offending village^ killing nine men^ and then returned to 
the:thannah. . , 

When the Burmese complaint was received the Political Agent 
was absent on duty in Cachar. The man who brought the letter, by 
name Tammoo Seajah;, was said to be acquainted with the ease, as he 
was at the Kongal Thannah when the attack on Nampee was said to 
have; occurred. He waited in Manipur till Dr. Brown-'s return, who 
examined him. He said that the Manipui' force returned to the Kongal 
Thannah on the 1st February, and that he received information on the 
3rd that Nampee had been attacked on the night of the 2nd. He also 
said that the Ayapoorel denied the possibility of his Kookies having 
committed the raid, but refused to investigate the matter, saying that 
the raid, if committed, must have been done by Nagas or others in 
Burmese territory. None of the Kongjais were seen between the 
Kongal Thannah and Nampee, but they were accused because the 
Burmese considered that no other party could have committed the 
raid. 

* On first receipt of the Burmese complaint the matter looked so 
suspicious that Dr. Brown asked the Maharajah to suspend the 
Ayapoorel, pending the result of an enquiry on the spot. He at the 
same time asked that arrangements might be made for coolies, and a 
head official appointed to assist in the enquiry. The Maharajalx replied 
that he considered the suspension of the A^yapoorel before an enquiry 
had been made to be unjustifiable; and he threw difficulties in the way 
of the eTU|uiry by saying that the greater part of the Nagas had gone 
with the Karahow force (paragraph 82), and that those who came with 
Dr. Brown from Cachar had gone to their hills and were not then fit to 
be called again. Dr. Brown by this time having made fuller enquiries, 
thought that the Manipur case looked favourable, and the only way 
he could account for their obstractiveness was that they dreaded an 
investigation into the original expedition. He thought that some 
oppressive measures on their part had led to the attack and murder of 
the Manipiiris and Kookies, He however afterwards acquitted the 
Maharajah of any wish to interfere with the investigation, and said he 
thought he only wished for delay in order to obtain the services of 
Tangal Major, who was with the Kamhow expedition. The matter of 
the coolies having been arranged, Dr, Brown proceeded to the village 
of Nampee, accompanied by the Ayapoorel, He bad previously written 
to the Rajah of Sumjok, asking him to depute an official of standing from 
the Burmese side to assist in the investigation; but he said he would 
prefer that the Rajah himself would find it convenient to meet him, 
instead of any other official. 
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Dr. Brownes visit to the frontier to in- 
vestigate the case. 


Dr. Brown readied the frontier on the 1st Aprils, bnt as nothing 

had been heard of the Rajah of 
Sumjok, he sent off a short note to 
him intimating his arrival (^) The 
next morning a Burmese arrived in camp^ who said he had heard that 
the Rajah intended meeting the Political Agent^ but was delayed^ as his 
mother was sick. Late the same night a short note was received from 
the Rajah, saying he could not come as his head priest had just died, but 
that he would send an official of standing as soon as possible. A meet- 
ing had been arranged to take place at Mongsa, a short distance from 
where Dr. Brown had encamped, and he went there on the Srd. He 
found no preparations being made for the reception of any one in the 
village, and no official of any kind to afford information ; he thetef ore 
returned to his standing camp the following evening, where he had left 
the Manipur party. None of the people of Mongsa had heard any- 
thing about the raid, except through the Burmese messenger who had 
passed through their village, and as the case at this stage appeared likely 
to break down and prove a false charge altogether, Dr. Brown reinstated 
the A 3 ’^apooreL A Burmese official, said to be a nephew of the Rajah of 
Sumjok, arrived at Mongsa on the evening of the 4th, and met Dr. 
Browm at his camp the next morning- The matter was then gone into, 
with the result of further weakening the Burmese case. .The raid 
having been committed on the evening of the ^nd, and the whole of 
the Manipur party having returned to the capital on the 5th, it 
admitted that, if the dates given by the Burmese and Manipuris were 
correct, it would have been impossible for the Manipur Kongjais to have 
committed the raid, as the journey from Nampee to the Manipur capital 
could not possibly" be done under four days. Dr. Brown, however, in 
his report to Government, said there was no doubt the Kongjais with 
the Manipur force could have committed the raid, if a raid had been 
committed, the distance between the Kongal Thaiinah and Nampee 
being much less than he was at first led to believe. The Burmese 
admitted that no one had seen Kongjais going to or coming from 
Nampee, and that Kongjais were in the habit of trading in numbers in 
the Kubo Valley. They therefore retracted what they had positively 
maintained, viz., that if Kongjais had committed the raid, it could only 
have been done by those with the Manipur force. They, however, 
insisted that a raid had been committed as alleged, and Dr. Brown 
proceeded to the village, the Burmese having pledged themselves to 
show the remains of the 45 persons killed. When Dr, Brown arrived 
at the village, there was no sign that it had been attacked at all. The 
houses were all intact, the headman of the village failed to produce the 
remains of the persons said to have been killed, and the marks on doors 
said to have been produced by bullets were found, with one exception, 
which was even doubtful, to have been cut with some instrument. 
Dr. Brown considered that the evidence led to one of two conclusions, — - 
the first, and by far the strongest, was that the ease was an entirely 


(^) Political Proceedings (India), May 1875, Hos. 141 to 
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false, and, '.malieious one without foundation the second^ that if it 
contained any element of. truths it ..had been much exag*gerated, and the 
Manipur State aecased. without a shadow of proof to support the accusa- 
,The only esplaiiation he could offer was that the complaint had 
■been intended as a set-off against former Manipur oiies_, it being eommo.n 
to, both, States to have pet grievances on either side to which , they 
,€ 0 ,iistantly' re.fer^ and the Maiiipuris had then by far the heaviest, list 
.against Burma. 

Dr. Brown informed the Rajah of Sumjok and the Maharajah, of 
Manipur of the result of the enquiry. He told the Maharajah of 
Manipur that, although he thought it highly improbable that the 
Manipur Koiigjais had committed any raid, still there was an element 
of suspicion in the case^ as they had opportunity, being encamped 
so far from the Kongal Thannah where the Manipur force was, 
that no personal control by the Manipur officers was possible. He 
therefore asked the Maharajah, in all eases of the employment of 
armed Kongjais with Manipur troops, to direct a sufficient watch 
to be kept over them, so as to render the oeeurrenee of such 
complaints impossible. He also asked the Maharajah, whenever he had 
occasion to use troops near the Burmese frontier, to intimate the fact to 
the neatest Burmese official where the force was to assemble, and its 
objects. . 

On 14th May, the Chief Commissioner, British Burma, reported that 
thf^ Burmese Government had complained to the Resident at Mandalay 
regarding the attack on Nampee and asked what settlement would be 
effected. At this time Sir Douglas Forsyth was about to proceed to 
Mandalay in connection with Western Karennee affairs, and the Chief 
Commissioner was requested to furnish him with a copy of Dr. Brownes 
report, with an intimation that he was to make no allusion to the 
subject at Mandalay, but that if' the Burmese 'Government ' referred to 
it, he should ' inform them of .the result of' the. investigation, .and say 
that the Government of India ■:w'ere . satisfied that there ' 'wa,s no just 
cause of "co'ihplaint against Manipur. ’ The matter does not, however, 
appear to have been alluded to by the, Burmese Government, for it is 
not mentioned in. Sir Douglas ForsytlFs report. 


The Kongal Thannah is a Manipur outpost situated on the banks 


Attack by Burmese, on tlie Manii)tir out- 
post of Kongal., 


of the River Niimineah, which there 
forms the boundary between Manipur 
and Burma, and is clue north of the 


Kubo Valley. It .was garrisoned by one Jemadar and ,20 sepoys., .On 
the morning of ■„ the i4th December 1877 'the thannah was attacked by 
about i.00 Shans, Burmese subjects, of the Kubo Valley. „ Eight 
Manipuris were killed and the guard-house burnt.,(^) On the.mornmg 
of the attack .'the;' Jemadar had heard. that a. large party, of Burmese, were 
assembled in, a village', not far 'off,-, 'and sent four men to see, if '.the report 
were true;' a party 'had also'’ been .sent on other duty to the Kampang 


.f 
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Thaiinali OB , .the' Manipur road ; and the. Jemadar and three men had 
gone to superintend the e.reetion of .some hnts' about 200 yards distant 
from the stockade. Six men were thus only left in ■ the stockade." One 
was on sentry outside^ another was cookings and the remaining four 
were inside. There wm also a Naga who had come to sell something. 
The sentry and three of the men inside were killed ; the' four men, who 
had gone off to enquire regarding the reported assembly of Burmese 
w^ere also, found killed, about 50 yards from the stockade. When 
attacked the four men inside the stockade kept up a fire on the Burm.ese 
till three of the four Ml; the fourth man then climbed over the rear of 
the stockade and escaped into the jungle. The Burmese had also some 
.loss ■ on ' their side^ for the man who escaped reported that he saw two 
bodies being carried awmy by the attacking party. 

On the outrage being reported, Colonel Johnstone, the Political 
Agent, proceeded at once to the Kongal Tliannah to investigate 
the matter.(^) The result of his investigation left no doubt about 
the correctness of the report. The opinion of the people there was that 
the attack had been committed by the Sumjok Rajah with the permission, 
if not at the instigation, of the King of Burma, with the object of 
seeing how far they could go with Manipur ; and that, in the event of 
the outrage being passed over without notice, it w^as feared that it 
might only be the prelude to a more serious attack. In corroboration 
of this it was reported on good authority that the women and children 
of the Kubo Valley had all been put across the Ningthee River, and 
that the men were under arms. The news of the attack caused great 
excitement in, Manipur. The Maharajah said that it 'was only owing to 
the .presence of the Political Agent that the people remained quiet. 
Every , ' one ■ to the south of the capital had his bundle of clothes and 
parched rice ready to flee. Colonel Johnstone at first was inelined to 
think that the Manipiiri interpretation of the cause of the attack was a 
pretty correct one. For many years past,^^ he said, much iil-feeliiig 
Las prevailed along the border, both parties, being dissatisfied with the 
boundary as at present defined, or rather I should say ill-defined, and it 
is: quite possible that the Rajah of - Sumjok, wkose son has a very bad 
reputation, ,m.ay have represented his supposed grievances at Mandalay, 
and been encouraged to insult the much-hated and despised Manipuris.^^, 
Siibsecjueiitly, however, he said he was inelined to lay the entire blame 
on the Rajah of Sumjok. , , 

Since the attack was made the passes leading to Burma have been 
closed to, all co,mers from thence except Burmese officials, but Burmese 
and others , travelling from the west have been allowed to pass' on, 
on the uiiderstanding that their safety could only' be guaranteed as 
far .as. the Manipur .frontier. Colonel Johnstone explained that this 
wm done, .to. prevent., panics, in M.ampur,. as the appearance .of, '„a,',„ few 
Burmese unescorted would have created' great alarm. 


(^) Political ProGeedings (India), May .1878, No, . 108.,, 
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Before any information regarding the attaek Kad readied the Resi- 
dent at Mandalay^ a letter was received from him forwarding a 
comniii meat ion from the Burmese IMinister for Foreign Affairs. (^) The 
Burmese Minister represented that the liajah of Sumjok had complained 
that a body of Manipiiri Kliyeiis had made three attacks on the 
Burmese Khyen villag'e of Nampee — the first in 1874“'75^ when over 
40 men were killed; the second in October-November when 20 

were killed; and the third in December 1877^ when 30 were killed. 
The first of these alleged attacks was reported at the time it was said to 
have oecairred; and the details of which are given in paragraphs 116-21, 
but this was the first mention of any raids by Manipur in lb77. 

A copy of Colonel Johnstone^s report regarding the attaek on the 
Kongal Thamiah was sent to Colonel Duncan, Resident at Mandalay, 
and a copy of Colonel Diinean^s letter and enclosure regarding the 
alleged attac'ks on the village of Nampee were sent to Colonel Johnstone. 
Colonel Duncan was instructed to recpiest an explanation from the 
Burmese Government, and Colonel Johnstone was instructed to recpiest 
a similar explanation from the MaBipur Durbar, but in doing so they 
were merely to state the facts of the eases and to make comments or 
reflections thereon themselves. 

The Maharajah of Manipur denied all knowledge of any attacks 
made on the village of Nampee.(-) He remarked that the first charge 
had been investigated by Dr. Brown and proved to be false, that he had 
Seal’d nothing of the other two outrages, that no complaint had been 
made by the Rajah of Sumjok, and that it was usual in such eases 
for him to complain to the Manipur officers and to the Political 
Agent. Colonel Johnstone said he did not attach the slightest 
credence to the report. He believed that the charge bad been got up 
siipply as a set-off against the charge preferred by Manipur against 
Burma. When the Kongal outrage was first reported, he took some 
pains to ascertain if the tribes on the Manipur side of the boundary 
had been engaged in any attack on Burmese territory, which might have 
led to the aggressive act, hut could not find the least evidence to show 
that such had been the case. He pointed out how iinprol,)able flic 
attacks were, and referred to Dr. Brownes investigation into the alleged 
raid in lb 75. He remarked that ^ on Dr. Brown's investigation of the 
alleged attack in 1875, the headman put down the number of inhabitants 
of the village of Nampee as 21,'^ but assuming that he meant heads 


^ (Eximct from Dr. JBroimi^s refort of 1875, 

*AsLed (Iho lieiidmau of Niuux:>ee) : How many inhabitants were in the villaj^’e 
hclnre the vail? He renlied twenty-one. And after? fifteen. He seemed utteriy 
uneojjsei-jus of there any discrepancy regarding the number killed, forty-hve, 

and the number of original inhabitants,” 


(0 Political Proceedings (India), May 1878, Nos. 110-13. 
Political Proceedings (India), May 1S7S, Nos. 114-15. 

(-) Political Proceedings (India), May 1S7S, Nos, 110-30, 
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of lionseliolds, and allowing four or fi,ve to a house, the number of slain 
Would be so out of proportion to the population as to render the ease 
ijuite unique in Naga warfare, and cast a grave doubt on the statement, 
even were there no otlier negative evidence to bo brought forward. 

In reply to the letter of the Resident at Mandalay asking for an 
1^ explanation, the Burmese Government said that they had received ! 

accounts from their olReia,ls on the Manipur frontier wdiicii confirmed : 

the account given hj' the Political Agent, Mani 2 ')ur.(^) They disavowed . ^ 

conduet of their local officials, who, they said, had acted witliout 
ord(‘rs, and tliey ^n’ornised to call to Mandalay all those engaged in tlie 
affair, ami make an. irn'estigation and punish the offenders. The 
Burmese Minister, however, in his letter complained that there being 
an iiisuffieient disposition of ordnance and ammunition in Manipur for 
tlic |)urpose of efteetnally attacking Sumjok, 200 niaunds of powder 
and 5,000 muskets had been sent for from Calcutta and preparations 
made.^^ He further complained that the Manipur guard at Mo-le ^ 

Tiiaiinah had been strengthened by 100 men, and that orders had been 
issued by the Maharajah and the Political Agent, p^rohibiting Burmese 
from entering or leaving Manq^ur. In a letter dated 4th May IS 78, ; 

Colonel Duncan was told that the Governor General in Council was glad 
to recognise the friendly and well dispioscd character of the eommuni- 
^ cation made by the Burmese Government, but he was at tli^ same time 

told to watch the progress of the ease carefully, and to satisfy himself 
that a thorough investigation was made into the conduct of the Sumj<dv i 

Eajah as promised. About this time the Goverjimeiit of India had 
su].)plied the Maharajah of ManipDur with 750 percussion muskets and a 
quantity of ammunition on payment. The arms were given to replace 
the smooth-l/ore muskets sii 2 -)])lied on the formation of the Manipur 
Levy in 18:25, which were returned to the arsenal at Port Williani to he 
broken up; and the ammunition was siipifiied simply because the 
^Maharajah^'s stock was nearly exhausted. This being porobably the 
foundation ot the .Burmese rumour that the British Government had ^ 

siqiplied arms and ammuiiitioii to Manipur for the purpose of attacking ; 

the Ptajali of Sumjok, the facts of the case were explained to the Resi- 
dent ill order tojireveiit misunderstanding on the qiart of the Burmese. 

On the oth July 1878 the Burmese Minister for Foreign Aifairs 
informed the Resident that the Ptajah of Sumjok had arrived at Mandalay 
and been examined regarding the attack on the Kon gal outpost. The 
Rajah denied that his people attacked the tliaiinah. He did not know for ^ 

certain who did so, but he had heard that wild Ivhjmos attacked the ! 

stockade and killed the eight Manipuris. He again repeated lus cliarge [ 

against Manip)ur, saying that Manipuri Khyens came frequently into J 

Ills villages and killed people, whereby he had lost over 100 men. In j 

forwarding this deposition the Minister asked the Resident to give the ’ ^ 

(^) Political Proceedings (rndia), May 1878, No. 121. ;; 
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Barnes and places of abode of those who headed the attack, and they 
would be examined and punished, if found guilty. In a separate letter 
of the same date he asked the Eesident for information as to the steps 
which had been taken regarding the enquiry into the attacks on the 
village of Nampee, and the punishment of the offenders. In a con- 
versation the Sub-lliiiister also informed Mr. Shaw that, as the Rajah of 
Smnjok denied that it was his people who committed the assault on 
the kongal Thannah, the proper course was to substantiate the charge 
by specific evidence, and that, unless this were done, no further investi- 
gation could be made by tbe Burmese Government. Mr. Shaw 
remarked that it would be very difficult for us to ascertain the names 
and residence of the culprits, as we could not prosecute an enquiry in 
Burmese territory, and that our request for an investigation had refer- 
ence to an attack the fact of which was admitted by the Burmese 
Government themselves ; it was therefore hoped that the Burmese 
Government would, whether the Rajah were implicated or not, make a 
full enquiry. It was urged by the Minister that the attack , having 
been denied by tbe Sumjok Tsauba there was no reason for further 
enquiry ; they nevertheless issued orders to the frontier officials to make 
enquiry whether those who attacked the thannah were Burmese or not. 

In a le^r dated 6th September 1878, (^) Colonel Johnstone reported 
that he had again made very careful enquiries with the view of ascer- 
taining whether there was any truth in the charges brought by Burma 
jfgaiiist Manipur, with the result that he was more than ever convinced 
that they were groundless. He was more confirmed in this opinion 
from a conversation he had in July 1878 with a Burmese official who 
brought a letter to him from the Poongree of Tummoo and the Woon 
of Gendat. This man requested that the witnesses in the Kongal case 
might be allowed to go to Tummoo with him to give evidence at the 
investigation, and Colonel Johnstone sent them together with two of 
the Maliarajah^s officers. They left Manipur on 14th July, and did not 
return till 4th September. They said they had been kept at Tiimmo 
waiting till tbe Rajah of Sumjok should return from Mandalay, and 
were sent back without any investigation having taken place. They 
were told that a letter had been sent to the Resident at Mandalay, that 
the Sumjok Rajah denied having committed the offence, that there would 
he no investigation, and that Manipur had committed many outrages in 
Burma. The witnesses heard from the people of Tummoo that the 
Wundouk who had been charged with the investigation had taken the 
part of the Sumjok Rajah. The Burmese explanation was that they 
issued orders regarding the investigation to the Wundouk in charge of 
the frontier province j he passed on the orders to tbe Governor of Tum- 
moo, and infoxmed the Manipur authorities by letter ; meanwhile the 
Manipur party had returned, and the letter was not delivered. It also 
appeared from letters from the Burmese Minister to the Resident at 


(^) Political Proceedings (India), November 1878, No. 300. 
Political Proceedings (India), November 1878, No. 306. 
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Mandalay that the Manipur party arrived at Tummooon the 26th Jnljj 
and that after their arrival the Burmese frontier oificial wrote to ]\i andalay 
for instructions, and that the reply arrived too late. The Burmese 
Government explained the matter to the Manipur Durhar, and asked 
that the men might be sent to Tummoo again, but that previous notice 
be given of their departure. Mr. Shaw also asked that he might be 
previously informed of the probable date of arrival in Burmese territory 
of the Manipur party. Colonel Johnstone was requested to bear this 
point in mind in sending the party again. He was, however, asked by 
the Government of India whether, in his opinion^ the enquiries then 
'made were sufficient to render the recurrence of similar outrages impro- 
bable. It was said that if, owing to the delay which had already passed, 
no practical advantage was to be hoped for by pressing the investigation 
further, it would he desirable to advise the Manipur Durbar to drop the 
matter. Colonel Johnstone, however, could not recommend the adop- 
tion of such a course. He felt sure it would lead to serious trouble in 
future. The Manipuris so distrust the Burmese that lie did not think a 
peaceable state of affairs could be expected unless some reparation was 
made ; he remarked that the Kongal outrage was the culminating act of a 
long series of minor offences, and that the Manipuris considered that unless 
some punishment was awarded to the offenders, there would bejio security 
for the future. Every dacoity by the hill tribes was believed at 
Manipur to be instigated by the Burmese, and Colonel Johnstone had 
difficulty in persuading the Maharajah that this was not likely to be the 
ease. Colonel Johnstone, however, suspected that there was a tendency 
on the part of the Sum job people to encourage the Kooldes on the 
Manipur border to give trouble, though the disposition was exaggerated. 

The Manipuri witnesses were sent to Tummoo the second time on 
the 17th January 1879, a month^s previous notice having been given by 
the Political Agent to the Besident at Mandalay. According to inform- 
ation received by Colonel Johnstone a Court vras convened for the 
investigation of the outrage, consisting of eight persons, among whom 
were a son of the Wundouk, two sons of the Rajah of Sum jok, and an 
officer of the Rajah of Sumjok.{^) The Manipur witnesses stated that 
two men who were brought before them were not the men whose names 
they gave, and Colonel Johnstone had heard some time before that it 
was intended tc substitute other people for the real offenders, in the 
hope that the witnesses might be led to assert that they %vere the men 
that they had seen, when decisive proof to the contrary would have 
been brought to discredit their statements. The Poongree of Tummoo 
also wrote to Colonel Johnstone regarding the investigation ; he stated 
that besides the two men brought not being recognized by the Manipur 
witnesses, the two Sum job officials denied the existence of the two 
other men named, and the witnesses were unable to point out their 
houses. The Poongree therefore suggested that it was desirable to 
settle the matter by a payment of Rs. 900, This Colonel Johnstone 


(^) Political A, June 1879, Nos. 238-245. 
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refused^ and nrged that more active efforts might he made to find out 
the offenders. The Poongree diilv received the letter^ and at once 
despatched it by an express messenger to Mandalay. 

The Burmese official from Mandalay charged with investigating 
the affair informed the Manipur officer in charge of the witnesses 
that;, if the investigation could not be finished at Tummoo, he and his 
witnesses were to go to him at Gendat.* Colonel Johnstone, how- 
ever, directed the officer not to go beyond Tummoo- He acted thus 
as he was very doubtful if any real investigation was contemplated, 
and he thought it highly probable that compliance with the request 
would be followed by an intimation that the witnesses must go to 
Mandalay, The Court of Enquiry broke up on the 1st March; but, 
as the Manipur witnesses were accused of having left on the pre- 
vious occasion without giving time for the investigation, Colonel 
Johnstone directed them to remain a short time longer before return- 
ing to Manipur, which they did. It seemed to Colonel Johnstone 
that no real attempt had been made to elicit anything respecting the 
authors of the outrage, and that there was no real wish on the part of 
the Burmese to make an example of any of the offenders; in fact, he 
thought the letter from the Poongree of Tummoo, suggesting a payment 
of Rupee%jc0OO, showed conclusively that there was a desire to evade 
enquiry : and the attacking party having been estimated at from 100 to 
200 in number, he considered that it would not have been difficult to 
obtain evidence regarding some of those concerned, eveit admitting that 
the Manipur witnesses were at fault. He remarked that instead of 
acting honestly they had employed the sons of the Rajah of Sumjok, 
one of whom, it was reported, ought himself to have been on his trial, 
to aid in arresting the men mentioned by the witnesses, with the result 
that might have been expected. 

After the Court of Enquiry had dissolved, rumours reached Mani- 
pur that the inhabitants of the Kubo Valley were in an excited state, 
and that the Burmese meant mischief. Troops were reported to be 
assembling at Gendat and Tummoo, and Colonel Johnstone received 
word that many families from Kubo wished to take refuge in Manipur, 
as they anticipated trouble near home. He did not think any danger 
was to he apprehended, but as a precautionary measure he delayed for 
a short time the departure of the relieved guard of the 34th Native 
Infantry, which was then about to leave for Cachar, and went to the 
Burmese frontier and selected suitable sites for stockades. 

The following were the orders passed by the Government of India 
on Colonel Jobnstone^s reports, contained in a letter No. 15b4' E. P., dated 
lith June 1879, to the Resident at Mandalay : — - 

1 ou will observe that the Court of Enquiry assembled to investigate the case \vas 
dissolved on the 1st Marcli 1879 without arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. The 


^ Gendat is a towm of some size with, a Woon as head official. It is situated on the 
left bank of the Ningthee Elver at the extreme south-east corner of Manipur. A iai'ge 
stockade was constructed there by the Burmese in 1875. 
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only olfer made by tbo Burmese was to settle the affair by the parent of a sum of 
Esf 9U() as compensation for the outrage, and this proposal has been rejected by 
Colonel Johnstone. 

It would doubtless have been a more satisfactory termination to the question had the 
Biirjnese authorities displayed greater energy in prosecuting the enquiry, and had the 
actual offenders been brought to justice and to punishment. But in consideration of the 
ditlicnlty, and perhaps even impossibility of now attaining this result, owing to the lapse 
of time* since the occurrence and the impracticability of the local authorities," the Govern- 
ment of India have decided, under the circumstances of the case, to raise no objection to 
a setUeUient by a suitable money compensation. The amount, however, offered by the 
Burmese is clearly insufficient to meet the grave requirements of the case ; and, as tjie 
object of the two Governments is admittedly to prevent further trouble and occasion for 
ill-blood between the people dwelling on the frontier, the Mandalay Government will 
douhtloss concur in recognizing the importance of the settlement of the present difficulty 
being such us may fairly satisfy the aggrieved parties according to the usage and ideas of 
the people comieriicd, 

I am, therefore, to request that you wdil place the case in this light before the 
Mandalay Alinistry, and that you will move them to issue orders to the frontier author- 
ities f«jr the early X'aymeiit of such increased indemnity as, under the circumstances of 
the case, may seem to be reasonable. 

The tribe o£ ChasaJs has only recently brought itself to notice. 

* . 'ITT 1 - No mention of these Kookies can be 

traced in any eorresponaenee 

ous to 1S7S. They are not mentioned in fir. Brownes account of 
the hill country and tribes under the rule of Manipur^ contained 
in the Administration Eeport for 1868-69^ nor in any ^ the sub- 
sequent Administration lieports. Colonel Johnstone reports that 
they lived for a long time in Manipur territoiy^ but have recently 
taken up their abode on the borders of the Kubo Valley in territory 
which he states really belongs to Manipur, but which has often been 
claimed by the Burmese. He also says that they are one o£ the 
numerous Rookie tribes that are gradually pushing on towards the 
north-east from the coimtry south of the valley."’^ In October 1878 
Colonel Jobnstone received reports of outrages committed by the 
Chasadsj who were attacking the Tankhool Nagas and cariying off the 
people as slaves. The Tankhools are Manipur subjects, and occupy the 
hill country to the east of the valley. One report received was that 
the Cliasad outrages were instigated by the Rajah of Sumjok ; another 
was that Jamoo, one of the men who took part in the Kongal outrage^ 
had instigated the ChasaJs to attack the Tankhools, and had given 
presents to Toiiong^ the Cliasad Chief, who promised in return to 
subdue the Nagas east of the Tooyong River and bring them under 
Kubo. Colonel J oliiistone was inclined to believe the latter report. - 
The Maharajah informed the Political Agent that he wished to attack 
a Burmese iSaga village as a warning to the Sumjok people that they 
could not intrigue ivith impunity. Colonel Johnstone dissuaded him 
from doing this, pointing out that there was no evidence that the 
Burmese had been intriguing. He, however, authorized the establish- 
ment of a strong post of observation at a place called Nombesa, about 
six miles from the border, and a force being sent to Chattib, in Mani- 
pur territory, but north of the Kubo Valley, where the Cliasads were 
said to be assembled in large numbers : the force was in no case to cross 
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the border line into Burma or to advance within a day^s march of it. 
After this Colonel Johnstone received word from the Manipur officer on 
the frontier that the Chasads had been driven out of Manipur and 
taken refuge in Kuho, where Colonel Johnstone said^ ^^if report 
speaks truly^ they will be warmly welcomed/^ In connection with this 
case, Colonel Johnstone again raised the question of the boundary 
between Manipur and Burma. He remarked : — 

As long as asylum is granted to these troublesome Kookies, so long will there be 
trouble on the eastern frontier of Manipur. It is the position of the Kubo Valley 
running into Manipur territory as it does that gives the Sumjok people such advantage 
for annoying their neighbours, as where the boundary is disputed they can always 
assert that the depredators are not their .subjects. When the Kubo Valley was taken 
from Manipur much future trouble was predicted in consequence, hut the great difficulty 
which now exists from the fact of Eookies and Nagas, who are constantly quarrelling, 
being under two distinct Governments, could not be then foreseen, as those tribes w^ere 
then all under Manipur. Now, however, while things remain as they are, difficulties are 
likely to increase, as the tribes will not cease to quarrel, and the rulers of the countries 
they inhabit must be responsible for their depredations. Were the broad Ningthee or 
Kyendwen the boundary, these troubles would cease. 


In December 1878 six Manipuri Sepoys were arrested in the 
. . . , Kongal village (Manipur) by a 

P?rty o, 30 Cha.Sd Kookie, .nd 

' ^ SIX Kubo men, and taken to a 

Chasad village said to be in a high valley between the Ungoching 
and Kongal Hills, where they were kept as prisoners in the stocks 
for nine days. They were then taken to Tapp (old Sumjok), where 
fhey were detained for ^6 days, but not subjected to any indignity. 
They were then taken to Mungsa, where their arms were restored 
to them, and thence to Yangapokpee Thaunah, where they were 
handed over to a Manipur subadar, together with a letter addressed 
to Tangal Major. The letter stated that the men had been arrested in 
Burmese territory by Tonghoo, a Chasad Chief, when on their way to 
the said Chief with a message asking him to come in to Manipur, that 
the Chasads arrested them hoping thereby to effect the release of one 
of their men who had been taken prisoner and carried to Manipur, and 
that on the ease being referred to the Sumjok Rajah, he, from a feeling 
of friendship, sent the six men back and asked that the Chasad 
prisoner might be released. Colonel Johnstone remarked that there 
being thus a great difference between the two statements, it was 
difficult to decide who were the offenders, and that, if the Manipuris 
really did go into Burma with arms in their hands, the Burmese 
authorities were justified in detaining them. 


Thus far I have utilised a very full precis drawn up in the 
Foreign Office in 1879. For later events I turn to the Assam Adminis- 
tration Reports, 


In February 1880 information was received of a raid committed by 

Events of 18 ^ 9 -SO, Chasad Kookies on the Manipuri 

village of Chingsao, wherein 45 peo- 
ple were slain and 3 more carried off into captivity. After consultation 
with the Chief Commissioner, who was then at Manipur, it was de- 
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cicled that Colonel Johnstone should himself inTestigate the facts of the 
case;, and^ there being a long-standing dispute between the Manipur 
Durbar and the Court of Ava as to the exact boundary in the neighboiir- 

hood, ascertain in whose territorf the 
unasad raid on Ciiiagsao. ^ i -r?* t • “ i 

Village ot the Ohasad h-ooKies lay* 

In the event of the village proving to be in that of the Maharajah;, it 
was determined to destroy it. Colonel Johnstone arrived at Cliingsao 
on the 16 th March. He learnt that in the previous year a party of 
Chasads came to Cliingsao and demanded tribute from its inhabitants, 
asking them to become the subjects of the Sunjok Eajah. This they 
refused to do, and the Chasads went away. There had previously been 
other aggressive acts committed against different Naga villages on the 
frontier, and these did not cease ; but no further demonstration had 
in the meantime been made against Chingsao, which is three days’ 
march to the north of the Kubo Valley. It is clear that Chingsao, 
which is a powerful village, was selected for attack, in the hope that, 
if it was subdued, all the Naga (Lahoopa) villages on the Angoehing 
range would be induced to transfer their allegiance from Manipur to 
Sumjok. The Sumjok Rajah is a tributary rather than an official of the 
Mandalay Government, and the Chasad and other Kookies in this raid 
acted apparently as his instruments. 


About daybreak on the 17th of February the villagers of Chingsao 
were disturbed by a volley of musketry, and some 50 Kookies, all armed 
with muskets, then entered the village and slaughtered the inhabitants^ 
as they ran out of their houses. A body of Nagas came up from the 
western end of the village, and drove out the Kookies, who, however, 
succeeded in burning half the houses of the village, and in carrying 
away a great quantity of plunder. The Chasad and other Kookies were 
armed with guns, having, as was previously reported, been supplied 
with them by the Sumjok Rajah. When the people of Chingsao reckon- 
ed up their losses, they found that 20 men, 7 boys and 25 women and 
girls had been killed, and that one man, one woman, and one girl were 
missing, — the girl, it was ascertained, had been given as a present to 
the Rajah of Sumjok. Five Nagas of Chattik were recognized among 
the Kookies. Colonel Johnstone satisfied himself of the truth of these 
facts, and, having aseei'tained that the Chasad village was unquestion- 
ably within Manipur territory, returned to Manipur. 


A messenger was afterwards sent to Tonghoo, the Chasad Chief, 
who refused to come to Manipur himself, but sent Yankapoo, his younger 
brother. The latter admitted that the Chasad village was in Manipur, 
and that five men of his village had taken part in the raid, but stated 
that the chief offenders were the men of the neighbouring villages of 
Chumyang, Chungle, and Moonoye, inhabited by Kookies of the same 
tribe as the Chasads, but situated within Burmese territory. Yankapoo 
did not accept the terms offered by Colonel Johnstone on the part of the 
Durbar, and the negotiations terminated. It was then determined, with 
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tbe sanction of Government, to chastise the Chasacls, and a force of 
1,000 men under Taiigal Major and Balaram Singh Major was 
despatched for this purpose. Unfortunately, the whole affair was managed 
in a most dilatory manner. The ChasMs were allowed, under pretence 
of negotiations, to leave their village in a body, and finally nothing was 
done, except to burn the houses of the five men who had taken part in 
the raid. No opposition to this expedition, of which notice was given 
to them, was offered by the Bm^mese authorities. Friendly letters after- 
wards passed between Manipur and Burma, hut nothing was done 
towards restoring the captives or punishing the offending Burmese 
village. In Colonel Johnstone^s opinion this was due rather to the 
corruption of the Burmese frontier offieials than to unwillingness on 
the part of the Court of Mandalay to come to a settlement. 


The fact remained, however, that for the past three years a series 
of wanton and destructive aggressions had been inflicted in Manipur 
territory at this point by subjects of Burma, and that, in spite of pro- 
mises and protestations, no attempt had been made to give satisfac- 
tion. The Chief Commissioner reported his opinion that the boundary 
between the two States required to be defined and demarcated in this 
neighbourhood ; but, besides this, it was, Mr. Elliott thought, essentially 
necessary that some punishment should be inflicted for past aggressions, 
and some guarantee given to Manipur against similar outrages in the 
future. Manipur, as a protected State, is prohibited from seeking 
forcible remedies in the shape of reprisals, and it is only to the inter- 
ference of the British Government that she can look either for satis- 
faction or protection. 

Eumours of a Burmese invasion of Manipur were rife in September 
and early in October and were repeated in November, causing a serious 
panic. 


The Sootie Kookies again committed a number of atrocities on 

Eaids by Sooties, 18 M- 80 . 5 observed 

that considerabie numbers or them 
came into Manipur and took up cultivation there. 


During 18T9-80 the Political Agency was placed entirely under 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam, and Mr. Elliott paid a visit to Mani- 
pur to make himself acquainted with local politics. One result of this 
visit was the decision to open out a cart-road from Manipur to Kohima, 
the new head-quarters of the Naga Hills. Already trade is improving 
between the two places. 


The boundary between Burma and Manipur, as laid down by the 

Afairs on the Burmese border in 1879-80. Cornmissioners in 1S34, was 

exactly defined by natural land- 
marks only along the western face of the Kubo Valley, North of 
that valley the country was at the time uninhabited, and the boundary 
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riinning through it was never laid down on the ground. This boundary 
was expressed in the agreement with Burma as a straight line pass- 
ing due north from the northern extremity of the Kubo Valley up to 
tbe first range of hills east of that upon which stand the villages of 
Cho-eetar, Noongbree^ and Noongbur/'* of the Lahupa (or Tangkhnl) 
tribe of Nagas. Since 183 4^ however; the Tangkhnl Nagas from the 
west; and the KookieS; partly subject to the Rajah; or Tsaubaj of Sumjok; 
a tributary Chief of Burma; and partly belonging to tribes dwel- 
ling on Manipur territory, from the south, had been gradually pushing 
' up into this formerly unoccupied tract ; arid the doubtfulness of the 
mathematical line, with the standing hostility of Kookies to NagaS; had 
led to several outrages; to the series of which the attack on the Kongal 
Thanna; a Manipuri military post at the head of the Kubo Valley; in 
December 1877; and that on the village of Chingsao in BVbruary 1880, 
belong. This series was continued during the year 1880-81. One of 
the results of the massacre at Chingsao was the establishment of a 
Manipur Thanna at Chattik, a Tangkhul Naga village south of Chingsao, 
standing on a ridge almost exactly eoineident with Pemberton^s liue^'* 
(the mathematical boundary already referred to). In the neighbourhood 
of Chattik is a village site known as Ghowhoom Khoonao little 

an offshoot of a larger village called Ghowhoom KkooleL This village 
site had been for some time deserted; and was in Novemhar 1880 re- 
ported to have been occupied by Choomyang Kookies from Sumjok terri- 
tory, who claimed it as part of the Sumjok dominions, and refused to 
pay revenue to Manipur. Some time was spent in parleying between ttfe 
Kookies in Ghowhoom Khoonao and the Manipur guard at Chattik ; and 
when a party was sent by the order of the Manipur Court to visit the 
former village, it was found stockaded, and, besides the Kookies, a Shan 
officer, with 60 men from. Sumjok, in possession. This officer addressed 
a letter to the Manipur Subadar, claiming the village as Sumjok terri- 
tory, and matters rested thus for a short time. About the 16th or 17th 
January a collision occurred, precipitated apparently by a stealthy attack 
which the Kookies were endeavouring to make on the post at Chattik, 
between the Manipuris and the Sumjok people, which ended in the 
latter being driven out of Ghowhoom Khoonao, and their stockade 
destroyed. On the 23rd January the village of Ghowhoom Khoolel, 
tbe parent of Little Ghowhoom,’'^ was visited by a party of Sumjok 
Shans and Choomyang and other Kookies, and 15 persons carried off 
captive. This village is undoubtedly within Manipur territory, being 
west of Chattik, which itself stands near the line. Passing on from this 
place a village of Tangkhul iSTagas, still further west, named Mooliing, 
was attacked, 15 people killed, and 5 carried off as prisoners. 

While this was going on in the north, two villages on the road from 
Manipur to the Kongal Thanna, named Koontiik Khoonao and Kussoong, 
were about tbe 24?tli J anuary attacked and plundered by another body 
of Kookies from Sumjok territoiy. The party which made this raid was. 
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liowever, intercepted on its return by a Manipuri force from the Kbang- 
bom Thanna^ who recovered some of the booty^ and captured two Kookies^ 
from whom valuable information was gained. These outrages of January 
were the last overt acts of violence. The Manipur posts on the fron- 
tier were strongly reinforced, and no further aggression followed from 
the side of Sumjob. Rumours reached the Government of preparations 
being made at Sumjok, to resist any attack wbieh might be made by 
way of reprisals by Manipur ; and in February there was a report that 
a force of 1,000 Burmese had arrived at Sumjok from Mandalay. No 
confirmation of this story was, however, received. 

The Sootie Kookies remained quiet during the year 1880-81, so far 

o X. T- T as Manipur was concerned. They 

Sootie Kookies. i i i i j ^ 

committed, however, several outrages 

in the Kuho and Kule Valleys, subject to the Burmese Government. 

The south of Manipur was said to be well protected from these Kookies 

by those of their number who had settled in Manipur territory, and by 

Khongjais. As the Kubo and Kule Valleys are unprotected, it was 

thought probable that they would continue to raid in that direction, and 

not towards Manipur. 


•Lushais. 


The Lusbais maintained friendly 
relations with Manipur during the 
year 1880-81. 


There was no renewal during the year 1S81-S2 of the distur- 
lOQ-i Q£> bances on the Burma frontier, 

which looked so threatening m the 
beginning of 1881 that a body of native troops was kept prepared *to 
start from Silehar at a day^s notice in order to assist the Maharajah 
against aggression. But these aggressions were so grave that the 
British Government determined on appointing a Commission to lay 
down a definite boundary to replace the imaginary line drawn northwards 
from the Kubo Valley in 1884, and known as Pemberton^s line. 

Affairs oa the Burmese Border. Colonel Johnstone the Political 

Agent, was selected as Boundary 
Commissioner, and Mr. R. Phayre, c,s., of the British Burma Commission, 
was associated with him as his Assistant, it being deemed advisable to 
have an officer acquainted with the Burmese language for the purpose 
of communicating with the officers of the Mandalay Government 
stationed on the frontier. Major Badgley, of the Topographical 
Survey, was sent with tlie party to survey the country and to map the 
boundary selected, and two scientific gentlemen were also attached to the 
expedition, — Dr. Watt, who combined the duties of botanist and of 
medical officer to the party, and Mr. Oldham, of the Geological Survey. 
The escort consisted of *200 men of the 12th Khelat-i-Ghilzai Regiment, 
under the command of Lieutenant Angelo, and of 50 men of the 
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Frontier Police. The Mabarajali of Manipur deputed one of liis Ministers^ 
Balaram Major, to go with, the Gdmmission, and insisted on providing 
at his own expense all the supj)lies needed for the expedition. 

In order to carry out the survey as rapidly as possible, two parties 
were sent out : one undertook the northern part, travelling eastward 
through Chattik Thanna, and the other the southern, beginning their 
work from Kangal Thanna. The latter party, with Colonel Johnstone 
himself, left Manipur on the 10th December ; and the survey work was 
accomplished rapidly and effectually, meeting with no resistance, except 
that two parties sent to clear survey points in the Angoehing range 
were turned back by armed followers of the Tsauba, or Chief of 
Sumjok. It v^'as, however, found possible to dispense with these points. 

Colonel Johnstone^s hopes that he would be met by Burmese 
officials to act in concert with the British Commissioners in laying down 
the fresh boundary were disappointed. The Pagan "Woon and Phoon- 
gyee of Tummoo both wrote letters saying they had no authority to 
discuss the boundary question, and throughout the whole of the subse- 
quent operations there was no repi'esentative of the Burmese Govern- 
ment. 

The Tsauba of Sumjok showed himself unfriendly on more 
occasions than one, and tried to stir the Chasad Kookies to attack the 
expedition, but in vain : and no hostile action interrupted the work of 
the Commission, • 

Remonstrances were addressed to the Pagan Woon, to whom the 
Sumjok Tsauba is subordinate, complaining of the obstructive attitude 
of the latter official, and the Woon replied by urging Colonel Johnstone 
to come to Tummoo to talk matters over, although he had previously 
intimated that he had received no authority from the Court of 
Mandalay to discuss the boundary question. Mr. Phayre was accord- 
ingly deputed by Colonel Johnstone to visit Sumjok and Tummoo, and 
Major Badgley accompanied Mr, Phayre as far as Sumjok, to take 
what observations he could without exciting suspicion. Mr. Phayre 
was to go on from Sumjok to visit the Pagan Woon at Tummoo, and to 
return to Manipur vid Moreh Thanna and the Aimole Pass. Mr. 
Phayre’s visit was quite fruitless : the Sumjok Tsauba refused to Lave 
anything to do with the settlement of the boundary, saying he was 
without authority from Mandalay. Mr. Phayre went on to Tummoo, 
where he was received with great ceremony by the Phoongyee (Bishop) 
and by the Pagan Woon. The Woon, however, though showing a 
friendly disposition, declared himself powerless to act. During Mr. 
Phayre^s stay at Tummoo he received news from Colonel Johnstone 
that the demarcation had been completed ; on which, after impressing 
upon the Woon the advisability of the acceptance by himself and by 
the Sumjok Tsauba of the new boundary, he re-joined Colonel 
Johnstone, and the party, after completing their work, left for 
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Manipur^ wHch they reached on January 10 th, The result of the 
demarcation may be summed up as follows : 

It was found that the imaginary boundary known as Pemberton^s 
line had been incorrectly drawn on the map^ for it neither agreed with 
the actual condition of things, nor did it carry out the terms of the 
Treaty of 1834 : for, instead of following the eastern slopes of the 
Yomadoung or Malain Hills, and curving round the head of the valley, 
it cut off from Burma and handed over to Manipur a large portion of 
the Kubo Valley, The Commission, however, laid down a boundary 
which agrees as nearly as possible with the terms of the Treaty, while 
it gives a fair and clearly-marked frontier. The boundary thus fixed 
follows the base of the eastern slopes of the Malain range, crosses 
the Eiver Narnia a few hundred yards south of Kangal Thanna, thence 
turns east to the Talain River, follows that river upward to its source, 
and then proceeds down the Napanga River to where it passes through 
a gorge in the Kusom range. Prom thence it runs northward along 
the crest of that range. The points where the boundary intersects the 
Narnia River and touches the Talain River have been marked with pillars, 
and a road has been cut connecting these two points. 

This boundary has not yet been accepted by the Burmese Govern- 
ment ; but i£s^ settlement has already produced a good effect. Some of 
the Chasad villages situated on the frontier formerly debated have 
moved westwards and peaceably settled down as quiet subjects of Maiii- 
pxlr, and thus removed the possibility of dispute as to whether they 
belong to Burmese or Manipur territory. 

Two events in the internal history of Manipur during the year 

other events of the year. for notice. 9iie of these, which 

occurred early in May, was the 
homicide of a servant by the fourth son of the Maharajah. For this act 
the offender was tried, and, though acquitted by the Court of Justice, 
was banished by his father, who disagreed with the verdict, to a lonely 
island in the Logtak Lake. In this matter the Maharajah behaved with 
justice and dignity, and the severe penalty indicted was not relaxed till 
May 1882. 

The second important event was the rising of a man called Erengba 
during the latter part of June, while the Political Agent was absent on 
privilege leave. This person, who claimed descent from one of the 
former Rajahs, gave out that he was warned in a dream that he was to 
become Rajah, and soon collected a heterogeneous party of followers. 
Among these he selected 18 persons to receive letters of dignity as his 
principal Ministers of State and chiefs of his army. The band, num- 
bering less than three hundered in all, proceeded towards the capital on 
the 23rd June 1881, but were easily put down by the Maharajah'^s troops. 
Eighteen of the ringleaders were tried and executed, and the remainder 
were either imprisoned, or compelled to work at the manufacture of 
salt, or whipped and let go. The rising never had the slightest support 
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among the general popnlatioHj and it was thought that when the ring- 
leaders;, who knew the risk they incurred, had been put to immediate 
death, the rest of the following might have been treated with scornful 
clemency. Accordingly, the Government of India, in reviewing the 
proceedings^ expressed their displeasure at the disproportionate severity 
with which this miserable was suppressed* 

In his final report on the survey Colonel Johnstone gives the 

following account of the Chasad 
Kookies : — 


Account of the Chasad Kookies. 


The Chasads, or more properly speaking the CMksads, are a branch of the great 
Kookie race which found : originally in southern Burmah, has pushed its settlements 
as far north as the Naga Hills. They are nearly related to the Sookties or Kumhows* 
who inhabit the country to the south of Manipur, but not so closely as to have prevented 
the usual tribal feuds, which made it unpleasant for them to live near one another. 


The Chasads left their old home to the south of the valley of Manipur between 10 
and 20 3"ears ago, and settled in the hills bordering on the Manipur Valley near the 
Kongal route to Burmah. Previous to their settling there, a foul act of treachery had 
made them, at heart, deadly enemies of Manipur. It may be related in a few words. 


At that time Colonel McCullock, the Political Agent, had direct political charge of 
most of the Kookies in Manipur. He had by a large expenditure of his private means 
and great tact, generosity, and kindness won over and settled down the early Kuki 
immigrants, and Baja Nur Sing had wisely^ assigned to him their entire management. 
As might be expected, jealousy sprung up in the minds of many of the Manipuri 
officials, and when Colonel McCullock first established relations with the Chasads as new 
settlers, an effort was made to obstruct his arrangements. On a certain' occasion, when 
the Chief of the tribe, the father of the present Chief Tonghoo, was coming in to Colonel 
McCullock by his invitation and under safe conduct, he was murdered by a high Mani- 
puri official, the brother-in-law of the present Baja. This abominable act, as might ^e 
expected, alienated the Chasads j and though they settled, as I have said, near the 
valley, they never appear to have been satisfied with their lot, and always complained of 
the oppression of the Manipuris, In the end of 18?7, the Chasads, with their tributary 
off-shoots, Choomeyang, Ghungle, Moonoye, Koomeyang, &c., began to move, and deter- 
mined to leave Manipur altogether, Choomeyang apparently went first, and crossing 
the Ungoching Eange began to settle down in Burmese territory. The other villages 
began to follow suit, but, together with Choomeyang, were told by the Sumjok Tsaubwa 
to settle down in their present place, he adding, significantly, “ if Manipur objects, I 
will protect you.” This is the story told by the Kookies themselves and corroborated by 
careful enquiries. 


After the Kongal outrage, Manipur was for some time unrepresented on that 
part of the frontier, as the thana was not again posted there, and advantage was taken of 
this remissness on the part of Manipur to try and encroach on her territory. The 
Chasads, finding themselves protected by the Sumjok Tsaubwa, with the great name of 
Burmah at his back, were only too glad to engage in a life so consonant with their tastes ; 
and being supplied with arms and ammunition by Sumjok, began a series of outrages and 
a s^’stem of plunder and rapine, which has made their name a terror to all the now 
peaceful Tankhools and Lahoops in their neighbourhood ; and the many complaints 
made while the expedition was at Kongal Thana, prove that these depredations have 
been carried on up to the time of our arrival there. In fact the Chasads have 
recently done for Sumjok and the Kubo Valley what the Kongal Thana formerly did, 
viz., checked the depredations of the tribes who came before them j and these astute 
Kookies, if not afraid of Sumjok, as they say they are (a statement I do not believe), 
have ail along seen that it is their policy to share their plunder with, and to some 
extent obey, a power whose name has hitherto given them free license to attack with 
impunity their old masters and enemies— the Manipuris. 

The Chasads may briefly be said to inhabit the country lying between Chattik and 
Kongal Thana on the north and south, and between the IJngochings and main portion of 
the Malaya Bange on the east and west. 

They inhabit 12 villages, some of which are mere off-shoots of others. 
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After the survey one of the Chasad Chiefs, Tong-hoo, at onee sub- 

o * • c i-T, ' 1 mitted himself. The other Chum- 

Submission of tbe Chasads. , , , , « , . ^ , 

yang held aloor, and in Jbebruary 

1883 the Political Agent and Manipuri troops took possession of his 
village. The Agent declined to allow it to be burnt, and eventually 
Chumyang came in to the Agent and told him that if the Kookies were 
managed by him, they would submit at once, but they feared the 
Manipuri Durbar. Time was given them to decide on staying and 
submitting or moving off into Burma ; and so the matter rests. 
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CHAPTEE XVII 


THE MIKIES ANB EENGMA NAGAS. 

Bordering upon tlie plains o£ Nowgong, and in fact within the 
liinits of the district, are two tracts of hilly country inhabited the one 
1>y Mikirsj the other by Rengma Nagas* 

The Mikir Hills extend from the Jumooiia to the Dhunsiri^ and 

their greatest distance from the 
iiio Mikirs. Kullung and Brahmapootra rivers is 

10 miles. They are separated from the Naga range by low undulating 
hills and small valleys, and their average height is not more than 500 
feet. Their length from east to west is about 50 miles, and breadth 
from north to south about 30 miles. (^) The Mikir villages are never 
situated more than hal£-a-day^s journey from the plains, and extend 
only as far as the Koliani, in Morung. Beyond that point the hills are 
occupied by the Rengma Nagas. 

The Mikirs have no written character^ and their language is said 
to differ from that of the surrounding tribes. According to their 
own tradition they originally oecupied the low hills afterwards ineliult^ 
in Tiilaram Senaputtis'^s country, from which they were driven by the 
Raja of Cachar into Jaintia, whence again they emigrated to their 
present site. They long remained subject to demands from Cachar 
and Jaintia, and a prey to the incursions of the Nagas. The Assam 
Rajas claimed their principal allegiance, appointed their Chiefs, and took 
a tribute in cotton, mats, &c., valued at about Rs. 300. The Mikirs 
received permission from the Assamese authorities to cultivate a strip of 
land under the hills, and an assignment of the proceeds of certain fisheries 
and ferries. These they farmed out, and received their rents in the 
shape of dried fish and rice when they brought down their tribute. 

In 1838 it was determined to bring them under a revenue settle* 
mcnt of some kind, and to raise them, if possible, in the social scale by 
putting them on the same fiscal platform as the Assamese of the plains. 
The Assamese had always looked upon the Mikirs with contempt and 
dislike, and the tribe had kept itself aloof in the jungles, away from all 
civilising intercourse. The hills were now visited by a British officer 
and a settlement effected with the consent of the Chiefs, by which the 
old tribute was converted into an assessment upon each house according 
to the number of male cultivators living therein. The total net reve- 
nue so assessed was about Rs. 1,700. The hills were divided into five 
dwars, each under a chief, who was made responsible for the collections 


{^) Eevenue Proceedings, 1838, 3rd April, Nos. 53 and 54. 
Eeveniie Proceedings, 1841, 19th January, Nos. 40 and 47, 
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and took a commission o£ 12 1 per cent, on the gross payments. The total 
population of the hills bordering on Nowgong was estimated at 12^000 
souls. Taking into account certain outlying portions of the tribe, the total 
number of Mikirs was probably 20,000 in 1838. They are said to sacrifice 
to the sun, moon, rivers, large stones, and trees, in order to avert sick- 
ness or procure favourable harvests. They are much addicted to spirits. 
Marriage is ratified by draining a bowl of liquor. Polygamy is unknown. 
They burn the dead and bury the ashes. They are intensely devoted to 
keeping pigs, and are altogether a very inoffensive race ; not given to 
crime of any kind. 

The effect of the settlemeni, which was afterwards modified to a 
uniform house-tax, was to bring about a marked improvement in the 
social condition of the tribe. The Mikirs had always been treated as 
bondsmen, and been in the hands of a few hereditary Assamese 
kotokies or managers. They now found themselves on a par with their 
neighbours, and began to send their children to school. 

They have always been well behaved with but one solitary 
exception. (^) In May 1863 a party of Mikirs from a village on the con- 

Jaintia attacked another 

JbucLlu on idLurlocE iS/roiiw. * *Tf J. tt 1 1 ir» T j 1 

Mikir village at Hurlock rarbut and 
killed some of the inhabitants. When pursued by the Assamese Police 
they showed fight and resisted capture. Enquiry seemed to show that 
the Jaintia insurgents (then in the field) had instigated the Mikirs to 
this attack, to which they were the more readily incited, because they 
had suffered from an oppressive Mouzadar. Eedress being given they 
settled down again at once. 

Strangely enough, while the Mikirs were thus early brought under 

TheBengmaNagas. pur fecal system, the Rengma Nagas, 

part or the same range 
towards Golaghat, were to a great extent overlooked.('^) They are first 
mentioned in 1839 as a tribe living in the jungly hills between the 
Koliaiii and Dhunsiri, and apparently were considered a section of the 
Angamis. In ISdd it was reported that they were always at feud with 
the Lhota Nagas, but were willing to pay tribute to us and swear to 
keep tbe peace. They had held lands under the Assam Government, but 
had subsequently lost these. The lands Government agreed to restore. 
But no steps were taken at this time to fix the tribute payable by 
the tribe. Owing to some misapprehension the lands were not actually 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, July 1863, Nos. 402 to 405. 
Judicial Proceedings, September 1863, Nos. 194 to 197, 
Eevenue Proceedings, 1848, 25tli May, Nos. 103 to 105. 

(^) Eevenue Proceedings, 1848, 18th October, Nos. 9 and 10. 
llevenue Proceedings, 12th April 1843, Nos. 76 to 78. 
Political Proceedings, 18th April 1841, Nos. 79 and 80. 
Judicial Proceedings 15th June 1854, Nos. 210 to 212. 
Bevcnuo Proceedings,, 26th January 1854, Nos. 4 and 5. 
lietenue Proceedings, 24th January 1845, Nos. 45 to 49. 
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given over till 1854} when the Rengmas refused to pay tribute on the 
ground that Government had not kept faith with them or protected 
them from the Lhota Nagas or Angamis who had raided on their 
villages. Even when the North Caehar Nagas and Kookies were 
assessed in 1S42, the Rengmas still escaped. Allowances were, however, 
sanctioned in 1845 ^^for the 6 kotokies of the B^engma and Lhota and 
Angami Nagas in Nowgong,^^ two for each tribe whose grants had been 
inadvertently resumed. It was only in 1848 that they agreed to pay 
a small house- tax, the net proceeds of which from 82 villages, of about 
2,756 inhabitants, came to Rs. 459.* The payment of this tribute fell 
very soon into abeyance: and for twenty years nothing was realized 
from the tribe. 

In the spring of 1870, the Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Hills 
district visited twenty out of the thirty-two Eengma villages and 


* The following account of their natal tradition, taken from the journal of Mr. Masters, 
the officer who effected this settlement, is not without interest : 

“ They have no written language, but they hold a tradition of their origin, which 
though not quite so extravagant as the tales we meet with in the history of some of the 
nations of the etirth, and yet may be equally true. Formerly there were no Nagas in 
this world. It is here necessary to premise that the world’ ^ of the Eengma Naga in- 
cludes all that tract of country which can be seen from the highest peak& of the Eengma 
Hills, but no more. It includes Upper and Central Assam, and is bounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains inhabited by Abors, great enemies to the Eengma Nagas. Their 
tradition states that a young man whose name is not known came from some other 
country, or some other world, and alighted in the province of Assam. Wandering in 
the forests here he met with a young woman, with whom he was so much pleased that he 
took her to be his wife. They lived comfortably together, and in course of time had four 
sons — Earn, Krishna, Aliom, and Naga. All these grew up together healthy young lads. 
When they arrived at the state of manhood, their father became anxious to portion them 
out in the world ; but before doing so he thought it necessary to make himself acquainted 
with their capabilities, and fortunately hit on a happy expedient. His house was very 
much infested with mice: in order to try the qualifications of Ms four brave sons, he 
resolved on setting them to work to destroy the mice and clear the house of his unwel- 
come visitors. Earn, being the first-born, had the honour of the first chance. He tried 
his best, but effected little, and w’as compelled to give it up as a bad job. Krishna was 
next called npen, but he, instead of killing the mice, took up Ms pipe and began to play 
a merry tune, and the mice all came dancing round him. Ahom was then ordered to try 
his skill, but xAhom was a poor, weak, soft-hearted lad, without spirit, without energy, 
and wished for nothing, but to sit still and smoke his tobacco, chew his pan tamook, and, 
enjoy himself as much as possible- He consequently killed no mice. The old patriarch 
being convinced of the incapabilities of his first three sons, became exceedingly anxious to 
know what the youngest could do, and ordered Naga to kill the mice, promising him a 
good reward if he succeeded. Naga immediately set to work and very soon cleared the 
house of mice, with which his father was so pleased that he gave Naga the first portion 
of the inheritance and allotted him all the high peaks on the Eengma Hills. To Earn, 
from whom the Mikirs descended, he gave the next lower range of hills. To Krishna, 
father of the Cacharies, he gave the low hills and ail the high spots of ground in the 
l>lains. To Ahom he gave nothing but the low ground in the plains, the rice pothars, 
the rivers, and the swamps. Thus was the world portioned out at the first, and so has it 
continued to the present day, except that the Mikirs are encroaching on the inheritance 
of their younger brothers and extending their cultivation close up to his villages. Some 
have imagined that the Assamese have got the best portion, and that the rich and ex- 
tensive pothars, which produce abundant crops without much labour, were selected for 
Ahom rather out of pity than otherwise ; his father being convinced by his evident want 
of energy that he would never exert himself sufficiently to effect any difficidt office. The 
Assamese maintain their character to this day.’^ 
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appointed Moiizadars elected by the YxlIagerS;, who were in future to be 
responsilde foi' the revenue. 

The Rengmas have always been well affeetech and it is believed that 
they have been of some use as a check upon the Lhota Nagas behind them. 
The Chief of the tribe has for years past held an allowance of land 
(2S poorahs) granted by Government on account of this service. (^) 


(^) Eevenue Proceedings, Pebrmry 1861, Nos. 116 to 118. 
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THE KHASI A-^Jy JAINTIA HILLS. 

Proceeding westward from the Naga Hills and North Cacliar we 
*come to the Khasi-Jaintia Hills. The story of onr early conneetioii 
with this tract has been ali’eady written by Pemberton^ and as his report 
is scarce and out of print> I cannot do better than reproduce here the 
portion* relating to the acquisition of the Kliasi- Jaintia Country the 
accuracy of which I have verified from the Records :~ 

From the few scattered notices which ai*e found in the works 
of Buchanan and Hamilton, little more information can be gleaned than 

4 - » i ^ T • 4 .- that the State of Jynteeah is situ- 

Peinbertan’s account of Jaintia. .n; i 

ated between Cachar and Sylhet ; and 

until the Burmese war, our knowledge was almost entirely derived from 
those authors ; the Rajahs of the country having uniformly shewn the 
same unwillingness to admit foreigners within their boundaries as had 
been exhibited by the neighbouring princes of Assam and Cachar. 

In 1774, Jynteeah is said to have been attacked by a force 
tmder a Major Henniker, but of the causes which led to this step 
there appears to be no record in the archives of Government, though 
from its being one of the most considerable of the Cossya States it is 
probable that some aggressions against the inhabitants of the adjacent 
plains of Sylhet had rendered the chastisement necessary. It continued 
unnoticed until the year 18:2.1, when some emissaries from this State 
were detected and punished in an atrocious attempt to cany off certain 
British subjects from the Sylhet District, for the purpose of immolating 
them : the circumstances were brought to the notice of the Supreme 
Government, and a solemn warning was given to the Rajah, that any 
repetition of so horrible an offence would be followed by the immediate 
confiscation of his territory. 

^^The invasion of Kachar by the forces of Ava in 182^4, and 
the information that they were likely to march through Jynteeah to 
Assam, rendered some ]3reeautionaiy measures immediately necessary to 
prevent such an intention being carried into effect, which, if successful, 
must have seriously compromised the security of Sylhet, Mr. Scott, 
the Governor GeneraFs Agent, opened a negociation with the Rajah of 
Jynteeah, proposing that he should enter into a treaty of alliance with 
the British Government ; but this, with the usual procrastinating policy 
of all natives, he declined doing, until the necessity for such a measure 
became more apparent. He was promised the assistance of the Govexui- 
ment troops, if his own resources were actively employed in repulsing 

Pemberton’s Report : sub-seetious 2 and 3 of section 2. See also Yolumes 27 and 
38 of the Calcutta Review ; and Reports bj Mills (1853) and Allen (1858). Reference 
slioiild be made to these Reports for information as to the revenue and judicial adminis- 
tration of the Hills, 
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the enemy^ and threatened with punishment i£ he admitted the Burmese 
into his territory* He had collected a force, which was said to consist 
of several thousand archers, but which most probably amounted to only 
a few hundreds ; and he was conjectured to be favourable to the British 
power, though unwilling to compromise his independence by any engage- 
ments, until the destruction of his country, or compliance, became the 
only remaining alternatives. 

^*^011 the ^nd of February 1824, a letter w^as addressed by 
Mr. Scott to the Commander of the Burmese force in Kaeliar, prohibit- 
ing his entering the Jynteeah territory, on the ground that the Rajah^s 
ancestor had received that country as a gift after conquest from the 
Honourable Company ; that he had himself sought British protection ; 
and that the Burmans having openly threatened war, they could not be 
permitted to occupy that, or any other favourable position, for commenc- 
ing hostilities. Notwithstanding these representations, a letter was 
addressed by the Burmese Commander to the Rajah of Jynteeah, re- 
quiring his presence in the Buimese camp, on the affirmed ground of 
his known vassalage to the princes of Assam, which latter country had 
become tributary to Ava ; and a party of Burmese appearing shortly 
afterwards near the Jynteeah frontier, a detachment of 150 men, under 
a British officer, was sent to reinforce the Rajah^s troops, on which the 
Burmese force withdrew. 

In the course of the following month of March, the Rajah 
of Jynteeah entered into a treaty^ with Mr. Scott, who marched through 
his territory early in April, from Sylhet to As§am, with an escort of 
three companies of the 28rd Regiment Native Infantry, under Captain 
Horsburgh. On this occasion, Mr. Scott represents the reception he 
met with from the Rajah as most cordial ; and his personal exertions in 
procuring porters for the party, and pacifying some differences amongst 
them, are said to have greatly exceeded any thing that could have been 
expected from a person of his rank. In the treaty formed with the 
Rajah, he formally acknowledged his dependence on the British Govern- 
ment, pledged himself to abstain from all independent negoeiations with 
any foreign power, and to aid us with a military contingent in any 
wars waged east of the Burhampooter. None of these conditions, 
however, did he fulfil with sincerity ; and it was notorious that during 
the war he permitted a Burmese detachment from Assam to occupy his 
territory, in direct violation of the treaty which had preserved his 
country from the calamities that overwhelmed the less fortunate States 
of Kachar and Munipore. 

During the unsettled state in which Assam continued for 
some time after the Burmese wax, the Rajah of Jynteeah is 
affirmed to have appropriated considerable tracts of land, which 
properly belonged to the former province; and in 1830, he was 
repeatedly, but fruitlessly, ordered by Mr. Scott to remove a chokey, 
which he had established without authority at Chapper Mookh, at the 
confluence of the Kopili and Dimla rivers ; and the remonstrances of 
Mr. Robertson, at a subsequent period^ on the same subject, were treated 
with similar indifference. 
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In 1 ^$%^ four subjects of the British Government were seized 
by Chuttur Sing*, the Rajah of Goba, one of the petty chieftains 
dependent on Jynteeah^ to whom the order was conveyed from the heir 
apparent (the present Rajah) by the chiefs of Niirtung; they were 
carried to a temple within the boundaries of Goba, where three were 
barbarously immolated at the shrine of Kali; the fourth providentially 
effected his escape into the British territories, and gave intimation of 
the horrible sacrifice which had been accomplished. The culprits were 
immediately demanded by the Supreme Government from Ram Sing, 
the Rajah of Jyiiteeah, by whose express order, the seizure of the people 
was said to have been made; and two years of fruitless negotiation were 
expended in endeavouring to obtain them. The death of the Rajah 
Ram Sing, in November was followed by the accession of his 

nephew, Rajundur Sing, then about 20 years of age, upon whom the 
demand for the surrender of the culprits was pressed, with the 
earnestness which retributive justice so imperiously demanded. He 
was reminded of the consequences of refusal, and of the solemn 
warnings which had been given before, when similar, but unsuccessful, 
attempts were made on the lives of British subjects in the district of 
Sylhet, in the years 1821, 1827, and 1882, The requisitions of Govern- 
ment were met with the same evasive spirit which had characterised the 
conduct of his predecessor, and every minor expedient -having been 
unsuceessf ully resorted to, it was finally resolved to mark the atrocious 
nature of the crime, by proceeding to the extreme measure of 
dispossessing the Rajah of such portions of his territory as were situated 
in the plains, and confining him to the hilly tract, where fewer opportu- 
nities would be offered of again committing so serious an offence. 

Firm, however, in his determination not to surrender the guilty 
perpetrators of this most barbarous sacrifice, and led by a few* 
crafty Bengallees to believe that they possessed influence sufficient bo 
effect the restoration of his principality, he refused to continue in 
possession of any reduced portion of it. On the 15th of March 1835, 
Captain Lister, with two companies of the Sylhet Light Infantry, took 

formal possession of Jynteeahpoor, 
the capital of the country ; and the 
determination of Government, to annex the plains to the British territory, 
was made known by proelamation.{^) The whole of the Rajah^s personal 
property, amounting to more than a lakh and a half of rupees, was made 
over to him ; and in the following month of April the district of 
Goba, in which the sacrifice had been perpetrated, was taken possession 
of by a detachment of the Assam Light Infantry. The Rajah of 
Jynteeah retired to Sylhet, where he has since continued to reside ; and 
the severe example will doubtless effectually check the repetition of a 
crime, which, there is every reason to believe, had been also frequently 
perpetrated in the adjoining provinces of Kachar and Assam, while they 
remained subject to native rule."^ 


Annexation of Jaintia. 


* Orders of the 30th March 1835 placed Jaintia under the Political Agent, Khasi 
Hills. Act VI of 1835 provided for the judicial control of the Khasi Hills and Jaintia. 

Bevenue Proceedings, 14th April 1835, No. 11. 

Ditto, 2Sth „ Nos. 17-20. 
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The country which has thus become annexed to the British 
territories embraces an area o£ about 3,^50 square miles, which, like 
that of Kachar, consists of three principal divisions : the first, compris- 
ing a very fertile and well cultivated tract of level country, extending 
from the foot of the hills to the north bank of the Soormah river, and 
a small portion on the southern bank, known by the name of the Seven 
Reaches, which are supposed to contain about 4,500 koolbas of the best 
description of land ; the central division includes all the liills hounded 
by Kaehar on the east, and the districts of various Cossya tribes on the 
■west; the northern portion stretches from the foot of the inferior 
heights, to the south bank of the Kullung river, and is a tract of 
tolerably open level country, little if at all inferior in fertility to the 
southern plains, which form by far the most valuable portion of the 
principality. 

The boundaries of this State are formed, on the east, by the 
Keeroowah and Kopili rivers, which separate it from Kaehar ; the 
former flowing from the southern face of the mountain chain into 
the Soormah; and the Kopili, on the north, into the Kullung, which 
latter river separates Jynteeah from Assam, on the north : on the west, 
it is bounded principally by the hill district of the Kyrim Rajah, from 
whence the line runs south along the Pian nullah, and, on reaching the 
plains, is deflected in a south-easterly direction, crossing and skirting 
several other streams, until it reaches the Soormah, which river, wdth 
the exception already mentioned, forms the southern boundary of the 
whole district. 

^ ^ 

The whole of the mountainous country, until within a few 
miles of the descent into the plains of Assam, is inhabited by the 
people called by us Cossjas, but who denominate themselves iChyee. 
They are a handsome, muscular race of men, of an active disposition, and 
fond of material exercises. They always go armed; in general with 
bows and arrows, and a long naked sword and shield, which latter is 
made very large, and serves them occasionally as a defence against 
rain.”^*^ 

* ^ * 

Between the State of Jynteeah and the hills on the w^est^ 

Pmberton’s account of tlie Khasi Hills, ^^^cupied by the Garrows, is^ a tract 

or mountain territory inhabited by 
tbe CossyaSj which, until the year 1826, had never been visited by any 
European, although the fierce tribes who occupied it had at different 
times descended into the plains both of Assam and Sylhet, and ravaged, 
with fire and sword, the villages which stretched along the base of 
this lofty region : night was the time almost invariably chosen for these 
murderous assaults, w^hen neither sex nor age was spared; and long 
before the dawn of day the perpetrators, gl iff ted with slaughter, and 
loaded with pi undei^, ivere again far among the fastnesses of their 
mountains on the way home. 
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On tlie side of Assam, from the year 1794, many of the 
various tribes on the southern borders of that valley, had g^radiially 
established themselves in the plains, from rrhence the Government of 
that country was unable to dispossess them j and conscious of its 
weakness, was glad to compound with them for an aekiiowledg-ment 
of supremacy, which they spurned and disavowed, whenever its exercise 
appeared likely to encroach on that independence of action which they 
rarely 23ermitted to be controlled. 

On the Sylhet or southern side, the establishment of British 
supremacy brought these fierce marauders into immediate contact with 
a power \Yhieh they in vain attempted to resist ; they were driven back 
from the plains to the mountains, and redoubts were built along the 
line of frontier, in which guards 'were permanently stationed for the 
protection of the country. The most effectual check upon their conduct, 
however, Avas found in excluding them from the frontier markets, to 
which they had habitually resorted for the sale of their produce and 
purchase of grain ; and this measure, Tvhen rigorously enforced, rarely 
failed to extort from them some compensation for the property they 
had plundered, though they never would consent to surrender the 
culprits. 

When the fate of war had transferred Assam to British 
rule, the expediency of endeavouring to open a direct communication 
between it and the more southern provinces of Sylhet and Kaehar, was 
not likely to escape the penetration of Mr. Scott; and his mar«h 
through the Jynteeah territory in 1824, to which allusion has been 
already made, afforded a striking practical proof of the value of such 
lines of intercourse between the remote districts of our eastern frontier. 

was not, however, until the year 1826, that negoeiations 
to effect this desirable object were entered upon by Mr. Scott with the 
Cossya chieftains; when Teerut Sing, the Rajah of Nungklow, having 
expressed a desire to rent some lands in Assam, which had once 
been held by his ancestors under the native princes of that country, 

Mr. Scott’s negoeiations with Nungklow. Seott promised compliance with 

ins request, it he would endeavour to 
obtain from his people permission for the unrestricted passage of British 
subjects through his territory, from and to Sylhet, and Assam. The 
Rajah agreed to convene a meeting for the purpose of considering 
the subject, at which Mr. Seott^s presence was requested. The 
principal chieftains of his own and the adjacent States having 
assembled at N ungklow, a debate, which lasted for two days, was 
followed by a decision in favour of Mr. Scott^s proposition, and a treaty 
w^as concluded with the British Government, the Cossyas agreeing to 
aid in the construction of a road which was to pass through their 
territory. 

For upwards of eighteen months after the ratification of his 
agreement, the most cordial understanding appeared to exist between 
the British authorities and their new friends. Bungalovrs had been 
constructed* at Nungklow, a road had been cleared, improved systems 
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of agrieultui'e and gardening with many new vegetable products had 
been, introduced^ and the most sanguine anticipations of the benevolent 
spirit which influenced every act of Mr. Scott^s life, appeared already 
realized. On the 4th of April 18*29, these bright prospects were 
obscured by an act of the most atrocious cruelty, which completely 
T-t. •• iooA changed the character of the exist- 

ing intercourse, and converted the 
powerful friends of the Cossyas into formidable and irresistible 


enemies. 

The immediate cause of the dreadful massacre, which con- 
signed two most promising ofBcers, Lieutenants Bedingfield and Burlton, 
with about 50 or 60 native subjects, to an untimely grave, is supposed 
to have been the speech of a Bengallee chuprassee, who in a dispute 
with the Cossyas had threatened them with Mr. Scott^s vengeance, 
and told them that they were to be subjected to the same taxation as 
was levied on the inhabitants of the plains. False as was the declara- 
tion, it proved sufficient to excite the suspicions of the Cossyas, and 
to fan the flame of dissatisfaction which had been already kindled by 
the insolent demeanour and abuse of the subordinate native agents who 
had accompanied Mr. Scott into the hills. 

The vengeance of a savage is never satiated but in the blood 
of his opponent, and a general confederacy was formed for the extermi-. 
nation of the low-land strangers. Lieutenant Bedingfield, the first victim 
of* this most atrocious conspiracy, had, from the first hour of his inter- 
course with the Cossyas, evinced the liveliest interest in their welfare ; 
he had studied their language as the best avenue to their affections, and 
the great aim of his residence among them appeared to be an anxious 
desire to improve their condition, to instruct them in the ai'ts of civilized 
life, and to create a relish amongst them for its humanizing enjoyments. 
This spirit of comprehensive benevolence was united to an amenity of 
manner, eminently calculated to conciliate regard ; and so sensible did 
the Cossyas appear of his kindness, that an intercourse of the most 
friendly and intimate nature existed between them, the very moment 
preceding that in which their guilty hands were imbrued in his blood. 
He was invited to attend a conference, and disregarding the prophetic 
warnings of his companion Bmdton, who suspected treachery, he entered 
the assembly unarmed, and was barbarously slaughtered. 

Lieutenant Burlton, with the aid of a small military guard, 
defended himself in his bungalow against vastly superior numbers, and 
at night succeeded in effecting his retreat a considerable distance on the 
road towards Assam ; his route was, however, discovered on the follow- 
ing morning, and his exhausted party rapidly overtaken by their blood- 
thirsty pursuers : even under these depressing circumstances, the cool 
determination and unerring aim of Burlton, long protracted the 
struggle, and they were at length only overpowered, when a heavy fall 
of rain had rendered tlieir firearms nearly useless : unable longer to keep 
their assailants at bay, the party dispersed ; Burlton fell covered with 
wounds, and the faithful naick who commanded the small military party 
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refusing to desert him in his extremity^ perished hy his side. The 
remaining fugitiTes were overtaken and butchered by their merciless 
pursuers, with, the most aggravated circumstances of diabolical cruelty, 
and few survived to describe the horrors that had been perpetrated by 
these misguided and infuriated savages. 

The unexpected departure of Mr. Scott from Nungklow for 
Churra Poonjee, saved him from the dreadful fate which befel his 
valued friends, and faithful foiiowerS| and some days had elapsed 
before he was made acquainted with the afflicting reality* Troops 
were immediately called up from Sylhet and Assam to avenge the 
atrocious murders which had been committed, and a harassing warfare 
commenced, in which the lives of many most valuable officers were 
sacrified, and which continued to be waged up to a very recent period. 
The Coss^’as, conscious that they had violated every pledge which 
even savages are accustomed to regard with superstitious reverence, 
viewed with suspicion every pacific overture ; and despairing of pardon, 
protracted a contest, which their first skirmishes with our troops proved 
to be hopeless. 

Captain Lister, commanding the Sylhet Light Infantry, with 
a mere handful of men, drove the Cossyas from post to post, 
stormed their intrenchments, penetrated into their caves ^nd fastnesses, 
and by the rapidity of his movements, and the boldness of his assaults, 
so comjjletely destroyed the confidence in their own prowess with which 
they had commenced the contest, that they latterly confined themselves 
to attacks upon small parties of five or six individuals, for whom they 
lay in ambush, and rarely ventured to contend openly with any detach- 
ment, however inferior to them in numbers. 

On the night of the 5th of January 1831, a most serious 
assault was made by the chiefs of Eamryee {one of the Cossya States, 
which overlooks the Assam alley), and a party of Garrows, amounting 
altogether to about 200 men, on the people of Pantan, Bogaee, and 
^ Bongaung, three Dowars in the 

Outbreak of 1831. ^ ^ Zubbur Sing, the chief of 

Ramryee, had tendered his submissim to the British Government in 
October 1629, and was murdered in November of the following year, by 
his kinsmen Nyehan Koonwur and Lall Chund, who \Yere sup>posed to 
have instigated this outrage on the British territory. It has always 
been doubtful -whether the mui’-der of Zubbur Sing was the consequence 
of dissatisfaction at his submission to an authority which they disliked, 
or was the result of a conspiracy to usurp his authority ; but Mr. Scott, 
in a letter of the 17th January, , written very shortly after he had 
received intelligence of the outrage, gives a brief sketch of the relations 
of the British authorities with the occupants of the several southern 
Dow^ars, which accounts in some degree for an attack, the most serious 
that had taken place since the catastrophe at Nungklow in 1829. 

The estates in question,^ says Mr. Scott, ^ were under attach- 
ment; the first, in consequence of the part which the Rajah had 
taken against us in the hills, and the two latter, for the recovery of 
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arrears of revenue; and there is every reason -to think; that the irruption 
of the mountaineers was favoux'ed and connived at by the local author- 
ities; most of whom are necessarily ill affected towards our Government; 
owing to the strict control now exercised over theni; and to the depriv- 
ation of the illicit emoluments they used to derive from fines from 
criminals; and other illegal cesseS; which they were in the habit of 
levying under the Assam Government/ 

^ The treacherous and refractory disposition of the people of 
the Do wars was frequently evinced during the Assam Government; and 
petty revolutions attended with the murder of rival chiefs and their 
adherents; was matter of frequent occurrence. Such acts the Assamese 
were latterly under the necessity of tolerating ; and practically speaking, 
at the time of our accession to the government of the comitry, the chiefs 
of the Dowars exereised criminal jurisdiction; and made war upon each 
other with perfect impunity, or at the worst, subject to the payment, 
for forgiveness, of a fine/ 

^ As it was impossible to tolerate such proceedings under 
our Government, and as it clearly appeared that the chiefs of the 
Dowax's possessed no legitimate independent authority in the plains, 
they xvere subjected, like other Assamese subjects, to the ordinary laws ; 
but in order tp conciliate them as far as practicable, and to ensure to 
them the observance of the peculiar customs of the tract in question, a 
separate court was established, composed of the chiefs themselves, and 
a* few of their principal local functionaries, before which all civil and 
criminal cases have hitherto been tried/ 

^ Under the Assam Government, the estates forming the 
Dowars had not paid any regular annual revenue, but large sums were 
exacted on the accession of a new chief, and raised by contribution on 
the people, and they ’were bound to furnish poyiks for the pixblic service. 
This arrangement was commuted for a money payment ; a few working 
poyiks only being retained for local purposes ; but although the revenue 
was fixed at a very low rate, and abatements made in favour of the 
chiefs, in some cases amounting to nearly 50 per cent, upon the jumma, 
few of them have been able to fulfil their engagements, owing ehiefiy 
to their total incapacity for business, and the roguery of their servants, 
under which circumstances, the temporary attachment of several of their 
estates became indispensable, and it has j>robably in some degree led to 
the recent catastrophe/ 

Under the above circumstances,^ adds Mr, Scott, am of 
opinion that the only course that can be advantageously pursued is 
that of reducing to practical subjection the tribes bordering on the 
poivars, who have perpetrated the late outrages, and who are at present 
independent of our authority ; and establishing amongst them the same 
sort of internal Government which has been maintained amongst the 
Garrows of the north-east parts of Lungpoor since the year 1817.'' 

A reward was offered for the apprehension of Lall Chund, 
the leader of the attack on the Dowars, but apparently without effect, 
as it was not until September of 18S3 that he voluntarily surrendered 
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liiniself to , the . native officer in charge of the post at TimigMow. and of 
his siibsec|iieiit .fate there appears to he no trace, , A heavy line of 
Es. 5,000' was imposed; upon the eight villages composing the State of 
Eamiyee, and Rs. 10,000 on the chiefs of six other States who were 
associated in the attack on the Dow^ars, making altogether a' sum only 
equivalent to the estimated amount of loss incurred by the inhabitants 
of the plundered villages. 

A verj' few days after the attack on the ' Dowars in ' Assa:m, 
the border villages near Kanta Kal, in the Sylhet District, were invaded 
by a party of the same inveterate tribe, headed by Muiiboot, and some 
other less celebrated leaders of the petty States on the western coiifines 
of the Cossya territory. They were pursued and defeated by Captain 
Lister, and this appears to have been the last attempt made upon the 
settlements in the plains, though the unequal contest was still partially 
waged in the hills by a small band headed by Munboot. 

“ This, the most daring and successful leader among the 
Cossyas, and whose unconquerable spirit tended to perpetuate a contest 
from which almost every other had withdrawn in despair, was originally 
a slave to the Rajah Tee rut Sing, but had risen by the force of innate 
courage and great personal prowess to considerable distinction amongst 
his comrades; and though frequently defeated, as constantly renewed the 
contest in some spot far removed from the scene of his recent disaster ; 
with inconceivable rapidity he trav^ersed his native mountains in eveiy 
direction, wherever there appeared a j)robability of inflicting injury on 
his powerful foes; descending, as we have seen, even to the border 
villages in the plains, where his very name struck terror to the hearts 
of their timid inhabitants. 

He ’was opposed, however, to men of courage and. perse- 
verance fully equal to his own; and the names of Lister, Townsend, 
Vetch, and Brodie became so formidable to his followers, that seeing 
the hopelessness of his cause, they gradually deserted their leader, and 
left him to the destiny which appeared inevitable. In a quarrel with 
one of the followers of Teerut Sing, his immediate cliieftaiii, he either 
killed or severely wounded him ; and dreading that Teemt Sing would 
punish him with death, sought an asylum in the remote villages of his 
countrymen; but having at length obtained a promise that his life 
should be spared, he siuTendered himself in October 1832 to Lieutenant 
Townsend, then commanding at Nungklow. 

^^The conspicuous gallantry which he had displayed on every 
occasion naturally excited a more than ordinary in terest on liis belialf 
in the minds of his generous opponents, and he was entrusted with the 
command of a small detachment of Cossyas, and received a monthly 
stipend for his subsistence. Seeiire of life, and raised to a situation of 
comparative affluence, the quondam patriot immediately commenced ren- 
dering his position subservient to his peciiniaiy advantage ; and having 
been convicted of nunieroiis acts of oppression, and of levying heavy 
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fines on bis coimtrymeii in the name o£ the Government^ he was 
discharged two years afterwards^ and appears to have ag;ain fallen to the 
degraded and menial condition which he originally occupied, 

Teenit Sing, the principal culprit, for whose apprehension large 
rewards had been offered, still eluded the pursuit of justice, and 
found a temporary asylum among the different chieftains, -whose feel- 
ings of honour prevented their surrendering him to the British Goveru- 
nient ; but his situation becoming daily more precarious, as they tendered 
their submission, he was at length compelled to treat for his surrender 
through Sing Manick, the Eajah of Kyrim. 

On the 19th of September 183£, Captain Lister and Lieutenant 
Rutherford, with a party of 30 sepoys, were deputed by Mr. T. C. 
Robertson, the Governor GeneraFs Agent, to Nongkreem, the 
residence of Sing Manick, for the purpose of negociating for the 
siirreiider of Teerut Sing ; the latter, still apprehensive that treachery 
was intended, refused to meet the officers, except at the residence of 
Sing Manick, and with the stipulation that they should go unarmed. 

On the 23rd an interview, at which Teerut Sing was present, 
took place, but without producing any effect, as the only pro- 
position he made contained a requisition for the restoration of his 
country, and 4he abandonment of the line of road which had been 
cleared through it ; neither of which could of course be granted. On 
the 24th^ as the deputies -were about to return to Charra, Sing Manick 
b%ged that they would grant another audience to two of Teerut Singes 
principal Muntrees, Man Sing and Jeet Roy, which was conceded. 
From Man Sing they learnt / that they were tired of opposing iis, 
but that their fears of our wrath, the despair of some of the most hot- 
headed among them, and exaggerated ideas of our implacable enmity, 
kept up by the Churra and other interested parties, deterred them from 
coming in.** 

Although no definite arrangement was made for the surrender 
of Teerut Sing% the interview was not unattended with advantages ; 
the most prominent of which were thus stated by the officer who had 
been deputed to treat with the disaffected parties. 

1st. They were satisfied that Manick Sing was sincere in his 
intentions of effecting an amicable arrangement, and that he was 
deserving of eonlidenee and encouragement. 

2nd. That although it would not be advisable to place much 
reliance on Teerut Sin that an arrangement might be entered 

illtO;fox^a peaceable adjusting differences with his followers, 

' ; be effected amongst them, after 

.witnessing om good faith, and; finding that we were not so'' implacable 
as they had been led to suppose. 

4tli. That should hostilities be renewed, the interview had afforded 
an opportunity of observing, and ' .again ■ recognizing the eoiinteiiaiices 
of Teerut^s followers. 
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5 til. ■ They : 'had ascertained that, the rebels were enabled to 
■continue their opposition, by the people of Churra and other uFOwedlj 
friendly States^ from whom they obtained supplies/'* 

, ^'^ Subsequently to the ■ interview on the 24tli of Septembeiq 
seyeral eoiiimunications had taken place between Mr. Eobertsoii a'lid 
Sing* Manick^ the result of which ^vas a second deputation of the same 
officers to Nongkreeni^^ on , the. 20th of the following nioiith^ wnth 
permission to treat on the following terms : — 

. Ist. Teerut Sing, to be given up, on an assurance that liis' .life 

.wmiild be spared ; but with no other -condition .whatever^ and to .be de.alt 
with as the Go vernnient might direct. 

2nd. In the event of his being so given up^ the confederate 
Rajalis were authorized^ in conformity wdtii the customs and usages of 
their tribe, to select a person to occupy his place, and a promise given, 
that the election would be sanctioned by the British Government, 
and the person selected be confirmed in all the possessions and privi- 
leges formerly enjoyed by Teerut Sing, subject only to such modifica- 
tions as might be subsequently noticed. 

To all of the other chieftains full amnesty was offered on the 
following conditions : First — ^^That the British Government shall have 
a right to carry a road, in whatsoever direction it maj” think proper, 
across the whole extent of country lying between Churra and the plains 
-of Assam. ■ ■ , ■ ■ ^ 

Secondly. — That the British Government shall be at liberty to 
construct bridgeSj and to erect halting bungalows, stockades, guardrooms 
or store-houses, at any point along this line of road.'*^ To render this 
condition less objectionable, the deputies were authorized to promise, 
if necessary, that no building should be erected at a greater distance 
than a hundred yards from the line of road. 

Thirdly. — That each chieftain shall engage to furnish as many 
workmen as shall be required, on their receiving the usual remuneration 
for their labour, to assist in the completion and keeping in repair of the 
road, and other works, above detailed, 

'Fourthly.— That the posts of Myrung* and Niingklow, with an 
extent' of territory of not 'less than — cross or miles (the exact limits of 
which are to be fixed hereafter, and accurately marked out) shall be 
ceded in absolute sovereignty to the British Government, 

Fifthly.— That the chieftains shall engage to furnish, on beiiig 
paid for the same, the undermentioned articles for the use of any 
establishment which Government may set on foot, either at Niingklow 
01 * Myrung : timber, stone, slate, and lime, for building. 

, Sixthly.— That'iii consideration of no . revenue or tribute being 
exacted of them, the chieftains shall engage to furnish grazing land for 
''as many cattle' as Government - m^ay deem-' it' necessary to keep on the 
hills, and for which it may be impossible to find pasturage witliin tbc 
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limits. laid down m the fourth' .article., ' The chieftains are ■ seYcrally to 
be responsible for the proper care of such cattle^ as may be sent to 
graze O'U their lands.' 

Seventhly. — The chieftains shall engage to arrest^ and hand over 
to the British authorities, any person accused of committing an offence 
vrithin the limits of the posts of Myrung and Nungklow ; and to assist 
in appreliending any convict or other person who shall abscond from 
either of these posts. , . 

Eighthly.— The chieftains shall engage to pay such fine as may 
be imposed upon them by the Governor GeneraFs Agent for any breach 
of the preceding conditions of which they may be convicted. 

Ninthly.— In the event of their acceding to the preceding terms, 
the chieftains are to be at liberty to return to, and re-oeeupy, their 
respective villages; and to exercise over the inhabitants of the same, 
whatever authority belonged to them, according to the established 
practice of the country, before they placed themselves in a state of 
hostility towards the British Government.^^ 

As an additional motive for accepting these terms, the deputies 
were authorized to promise that the Agent^s influence should be 
exerted, in ease of their compliance, to obtain from Government 
restitution of •all the lands formerly held by them in the vallej^^ of 
Assam; and, in the event of failing to effect a pacific iiegociation, 
Captains Lister and Kutherford were instructed to direct an immediate 
cessation of intercourse on the part of those chiefs who professed to 
be friendly with those whose contumacy it would be necessary to 
punish by a renewal of hostilities. 

^^This Iiegociation, like the former one, failed to produce any 
beneficial result. Teerut Singes illness was alleged in excuse for his 
non-attendance; but our ofiieers had every reason for believing this to 
be a fabrication, and they were only , met; by chieftains of inferior note. 
Objections to the different articles of the proposed treaty were made; 
and to the most important one, which stipulated for the ‘surrender of 
Teerut Sing, it appeared certain they would never subscribe. On this 
occasion it was that the ehiefs, in justification of the eatastrophe at 
Nungklow in 1829, mentioned the insolent tone and oppressive conduct 
of the inferior officers and servants belonging to our establishment at 
that time, and which, if not strictly guarded against, would, in the 
opinions of Captains Lister and Rutherford, inevitably create fresh 
cause of disturbance. Unable to effect any satisfactory ari*aiigement, 
our officers returned to ChiiiTa, and a renewal of hostilities appeared 
■inevitable. ' ; 

expiration of the period for which a truce had 
■been, granted, Sing' Manick again .waited on Mr. ■ Robertson, at ■ Chiirra 
Poonjee, accompanied by Jeedur Sing, a relation of the fugitive Rajah 
'..'TeeiTit, and one of the most influential persons among, .them, who had 
been actively opposed to our authority. In the interview which took 
place on the 25th of October, the principal object of Jeedux’* Sing 
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appeared to be tlie attainmeiit o£ the Raj, forfeited by the miseoiidiiet , 
of Teernt Sing, to ■ which' he affirmed the latter bad consented, on the 
groiiiid, that ^ he had virtually ceased to live, from, the riiomeiit that 
Mr. Seott^s existence was terminated/ Large as was the prize at 
stake, Jeediir Sing steadily refused to purchase it by the surreiider of 
Teerut, or the payment of an annual revenue, levied upon those villages 
in the hills over which his swsly might be established ,* the one act 
'Would have effeetually destroyed -his popularity 'with the .inferior, 
members of his clan, and to taxation, he said, they would never submit. 

, ■^*^ 0,11 the following day, the ■ conference was.' renewed,, when 
the friendly', negoeiator, Sing Maniek, denounced Rajah 'Bur Manick, 
Dewan Sing' Dobasliee and Oojee Kconwur, both of Churra and Ooliing, 
a servant of ' the Rajah of Jynteeah, ' as the secret fomenters. of the 
existing quarrel, from an apprehension that the siirrender of Teerut 
Sing would be followed by a disclosure of the treaelierous part they had 
been acting. This conference terminated with an assurance of protee- 
tion to Jeeciur Sing, if he accepted of Mamloo and its dependencies, on 
a tribute of Rs. 1,500 annually. He was allowed a further period 
of ten days for the purpose of going back to negociate with the other 
members of his jiarty ; and he announced his intention of either 
returning with them or sharing the dangers to which their continued 
hostility might expose them. * 

At the expiration of the ten days, nothing further having 
been heard from the party, measures were immediately taken f#r 
coercing the refractory chieftains, and instructions were issued by the 
Governor GeneraPs Agent, Mr. Robertson, to Captain Lister, in which 
he wns desired to respect the territory of Sing Alaniek, -whose conduct 
had lately evinced so friendly a spirit j but he wms directed, if necessary, 
to apprehend the neighbouring chief Bur Manick, who, there was every 
reason to believe, had not only originally counselled the attroeious mas- 
sacre at Nungklow, but had ever since secretly fomented the spirit of 
disaffection. Measures were adopted for opening a friendly communi- 
cation with the chiefs of Maliran and Dwara (from wdiom petitions to 
that effect had been received), on the western frontier of the Cossya 
territory f and to enable such detachments as might be stationed along 
,' the foot of the .hills to co-operate wnth the .parties acting against the 
insurgents 'above. 

The consec|ueiices of this comprehensive and vigorous policy 
Were very . soon apparent. ■ Teerut- Sing, hemmed in on -every side 
and unable.' longer to elude . the ' vigilance of his pursuers, renewed 
his ' overtures for surrender ; and. on 'the 9 th of,. January 1833 deputed 
Jeet Boy, ,liis confidential Muntre-e,''to treat with Mr. Iiiglis,' 'who com- 
manded the post of Oomehilliing.,,' The only condition required was, 
that the life of Ms master should be spared, and this having been 
promised, and ratified by the Khasia oath, of eating salt from the 
blade of a, sabre, the 1,3th was the- day. finally: determined upon for his 
siirre,iider ; ' the place to' be named two .hours, before meeting, and Teerut 
Sing and Mr.' Inglis to be each attended by only two unarmed servants. 
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Oil : tlie daj appointed^ the Eajali Teenit Sing met Mr. Iiiglis 
at Niirsingare, a mile- east of OomcliilliiBg ; but' instead of ' the 
imarmecl akeiidaiits, which by. the terms of the agreement were, the only 
persons who should have accompanied him^ he was escorted ■ by,, a', party 
of 30 bow and spear men/with 11 mnsqueteers.' This was complained 
of by Mr. Iiiglis as a breach of the agreement^ but he was 'assured 
by Teerut Sing's wily eoimsellor, that it would not have been ■ .respectful 
ill his master to come attended by a smaller retinue^ and ivas necessary 
to eoiiviiiee the people that he had not been made captive^ but had 
voluntarily surrendered. Mr.' Inglis^ to allay the suspicions of the 
Rajah^ at "his request^ repeated the ceremonial form of oath he had 
before taken, and Teerut Sing vr as conveyed to Mp-ung, from whence 
he was taken to Gowhattee in Assam, and eventually confined in the 
jail of Dacca, where he remains a State prisoner for life. 

The submission of Teerut Sing was almost immediately fol- 

^ low^ed by a general pacification : the 

Pinal pacification of the hiUs, 1833. few exeep- 

tioiis, previously adopted the sagacious policy of wdthdrawing from 
an uiiprosperous cause, and the few who had supported him were glad 
to avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by his surrender to 
throw themselves on the clemency of the paranioimt power. 

As, hoTvever, there had been a marked difference in the 
conduct of the various chieftains, it became necessary to distinguish 
those who had been friendly from the guilty participators in the crinies 
of Teerut Sing. To have inflicted capital punishment upon the culprits, 
would have involved nearly all the principal leaders of the diiferent 
clans in one common execution, vrhieh, though perhaps demanded by 
inflexible justice, w^as repugnant to the considerate mercy of a Govern- 
ment more, anxious to reclaim than destroy. 


The more humane and hardly less effectual measure was 
adopted of subjecting all those who were proved to have participated 
in the murders and plunderings which had been perpetrated, both on 
our subjects in the hills and the villages in the plains, to the payment 
of pecuniary fines ; this description of punishment was sanctioiied by 
immemorial usage amongst themselves, and from it, a fund, it was 
anticipated, w'ould accrue, which could be devoted to the improvement 
of the country, in the construction of roads, bridges, and other works 
of public utility. Subject to the previous sanetion "of the Government, 
this plan has been adopted with the best effects, and individual crime 
has been made an insti’ument of public benefit. 


Though grossly outraged by the wanton murder of its ser- 
v.pts and subjects, the po,licy of The Government had ' bee,ii. ,, unifornily 
■clictated by a wish to eoneiliate,, the 'misguided inhabitants of. these hills 
and the great obstacle to its accomplishment having been removed by 
the surrender of Teerut Sing, measures were shortly afterwards adopted 
for restoring the district of Nungklow to some member of the same 
family, who was undefiled by participation in the massacre of 1829, 
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Eiijuii Siligv the nephew o£ Teerat Sing^ a lad of hetweeii, 
13 and 14 years, of age^ fulfilling this eonditioii, .and being the, lieir 
apparent^ according to the established Cossya la.w of siiceessioiil :it 
%vas.deteriiiiiied to confer the dignity npon him^ and he was installed 
by. Captain Jenkins^ the Agent to the Governor General at ISfnngklow^ 
on the^ 2,9th of March on the ' following conditioiis^ which had 

.been, .previously prepared and siibmi.tted for the approval of Goveriime.nt 
by Mr. ..T. C. .Eobertsoiij tbe preceding Agent : . ■ 

^ 1st. That tliB; British Government shall ,liave a right .to carry* a' 
.,road .in whatsoever direction it may 'think proper across, the, whole 
extent of country lying between Sylhet and' the plains of Assam. 

2nd. That the Government shall be at liberty to construct bridges, 
and to erect halting bungalow’s, stockades, guard-rooms, or store-houses, 
at any point along the line of road, 

3rd. That the Eajah and his Mimtrees shall engage to f urnish as 
many workmen as shall be required to assist in the completion, and 
keeping in repair, of roads and other works, above detailed. 

4th. That the Rajah and his Aluntrees shall engage to furnish, 
on being paid for the same, the undermentioned articles for the use of 
any establishment, which Government set on foot at any pl'aee wdtliiii the 
country ceded to him : timber, stone, lime, fire- wood for building, and 
such other articles as may be procurable in the country . ^ 

5th. That the Eajah and his Muntrees shall engage to furnish 
grazing land for as many cattle as Government may deem it necessary 
to keep on the hills. The Rajah and his Muntrees to be responsible 
for the proper care of such cattle as may be sent to graze on their 
lands. 

6th. The Eajah and his Muntrees shall engage to arrest and hand 
over to the British authorities any person accused of eominittiiig an 
olfence within the limits of any British post, and to assist in apprebeiid- 
ing any convict or oilier person who shall abscond from any of these 
posts. 

7tli. The Eajah and his Muntrees shall engage to pay such fines 
as may be imposed upon' .them by the ,Governor GeneraPs. Agent for 
any breach of the preceding conditions o.f which they ,may be eoii- 
victed/^ ■ . 

To these articles, w^hieli liad been prepared by Mr. Robertson, the 
follo,wing. wns added by Captain Jenkins , 

,. Sth. ' On, condition of , Rujun. Sing agreeing to and fulfilling the 
several . .articles,' already, .stated,' the' Government promises to continue 
his .stipe.nd,' of Es... 30', sicca per ' month for ,one year after the date 
of this agreement,", which,' will, -'tend 'to ''settle his country in a quiet and 
comfortable, ,' manner the' above 'Rs. ,30 being given him for his 
support.” 
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These conditions were signed on behalf of Rnjnii Sing by eight 
of his principal counsellors^ and Nnngklow has ever since remained 
under his authority. 


^^Of the remaining chieftains, who contribute to the formation 

. . « T-i • rii,* of the confederated Gossya States, 

Account of Kliasi Chief s. i i* ■ j ? 

the only .authentic account, ^at 

present obtainable, is found in an official report from Mr. T* C. Robertson 
to Government, dated the ll^th of December 1832, where the- principal 
amongst them are said to amount to seven, and are thus described. 

^^^Sing Manick, the ruler of the country of Kyrim, is one of 

the most powerful, and apparently 
" * the most friendly of these moun- 

tain chiefs. He has lately done his utmost to effect an aeeommodation 
between us and the hostile party, and is perhaps the 0 !ily man of in- 
fluence connected with the hills (excepting the ruler of Churra), against 
whom there is not clear evidence of partieipatioii in the massacre at 
Nungklow. Circumstances enable him to exercise an authority by far 
more despotic, than is enjoyed by most of the Gossya Rajahs, who 
generally have a council, without whose sanction no business of import- 
ance is undertaken. A feud of long standing between Sing Manick 
and the Rajah of Jynteeah renders it of importance to the former to 
obtain our eoimtenance ^ but the immediate objects at which he aims 
are the possession of a rich village, called Sooparpoonjee, lying between 
Qmrra and the plains, and the recovery of Moosaee, a strongly situated 
village, placed by Mr. Scott under the charge of the Rajah of Jynteeah, 
in consequence of some hostile chiefs having, though without Sing 
ManieVs privacy, taken refuge in it. The armed force at this cliieftain^s 
command must be nearly commensurate with the adult male population 
of his domain, and that I have no means of very accurately eomputiiig. 
That he is friendly in his disposition towards us I have already said ; 
but it would be a mere delusion to expect any active co-operation from 
him, excepting, perhaps, in the case of our wishing to put down his 
neighbour of Jjuiteeah.’ The number of villages subject to his autho- 
rity is said to be seventy, his armed followers to about 3,000 men, and 
he j>ays no contribution to Government. 

‘^Bordering upon Sing Manick^s domain and forming a 
part of the Province of Kyrim, stands that of Bur Manick. A large, 
and from what I saw of it near Moleem, I should say, for the hills, a 
fertile tract of this territory was reserved to the Government, when 
Bur Manick, after having been carried as a prisoner to the plains, was 
restored by Mr. Scott to a portion of his former possessions. The 
disposition of this chieftain is decidedly hostile, and I reckon upon it as 
probable that we shall soon have to treat him as a foe.-’ Twenty-eight 
villages acknowledge subjection to this chieftain, and his armed followers 
amount to between four and five hundred. He pays no contribution 
to Government, and lately compounded for a fine of Rs. 5,000 levied 
upon him by Mr, Scott, h;^ agreeing to jmy Rs. 1,000 immediately, and 
eonstrueting for the remainder 'a good road from Ghurra, Moleem, 
.Ao'Myrang.,' . 
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Nurtun^. 


^ Tlie Eajali of Cliurra, with whom Mr. Scott treated, has long 

been dead,^ and his sister's sod, 
Soobha Sing, aeeordiiig to the 
Cossya law of succession, now occupies his place. It is clifileiilt for 
one in the habit of seeing this little chief, inferior as he is in appearance 
to many a menial, to elevate him to the dignity of an ally of 
Government. As such, however, he has been, and is still recognized. 
The disposition of the Eajah and his eonnci Hors may be called 
friendly, because they know our power, and fear to provoke us, and are 
so sensible of the benefit of a coniiection with us, that they are 
anxious to debar all others from sharing in it. Their eondiict, however, 
has, on one or two recent occasions, been so ecpiivocal, that I sh<uild 
not feel much surprised at their ere long striking, by some folly 
of their own, their chieftain’s name out of a catalogue, in which it is 
so much their advantage that it should continue.’ Twenty-five 
villages are dependent upon Churra, whose population is estimated at 
30, Guo souls, of whom 2,00(i may be assembled as armed followers. 
Nothing is contributed by this petty State to the Goveriimeiit, 

^^Omeer Sing, of Nurtung, is the next on the list. Of this 

chieftain, Mr. Robertson says — *'he 
has large possessions in the direction 
of Goalparah, where he, last year (1831), made an inroad, in conse- 
quence of which several of his villages on that frontier were taken from 
him and annexed to our doininions. Eat little is known of the state ^f 
the interior of his domain. 

The Kala Eajah of Nuspung, to whom about 20 villages 

-ir RTe subject : the Oolar Rajah of 

!Nuspiing, Muriow, and Murram. i j t 

Aluriow, whose sway extends over 

twenty-five, and the Omrap Rajah of Murram, who has twenty-four 
villages, are the only other chieftains meriting particular notice, and of 
these, little more than the sites they severally occupy appears to be 
known. 

^ Among the many peculiarities’ (ssiys Mr. Robertson) ^ apparent 
Constitution ot the Kliaslstates ;?OVem- 

v.tUXiiStihU.blGil U1 bllw JLXiia.IM i * it /‘'N 

meat, existing among the Lossyas, 
the absence of any recognized organ of supreme power is very 
remarkable. The nation or horde presents the appearance of a 
congregation of little Oligarchical Eepuhlies, subject to no common 
superior, yet of ■which each member is amenable, in .some degree, to the 
control of his confederates. It was, he adds, to an oversight as to 
this feature of their political system that the massacre at Nnneblow 
may perhaps he traced, since Teerut Sing seems to have been merely an 
instrument on that occasion, of executing the wiU of the confederates, 
who -were displeased at a treaty which he had wutliout their sanction 
entered into.’’ A treaty in this case was, in my opinion, a superfluous 
formality ; for such were the aggressions annually committed b_v the 
CossyaSj on the districts of Sylhet and Assam, that the British 
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Goi-ernment, when possessed of both of these eountries^ became entitled 
to take possession o£ the hills as a measure of retaliation^ and the only 
means of securing their subjects on the plains from molestation. 

^In alluding to the subject of tribute, Mr. Robertson adds — • 
It may be as well to observe that the revenue of the hill chieftains 
appears" to arise from duties on bazars in the plains, on the borders of 
their territory, from fines imposed for offences, and in some parts from 
offerings of " various articles of consumption. As an example, I may 
mention that I am informed by a native officer, who was at Nung- 
kreem. during' the late conferences, that while he was there. Sing 
Maniek imposed a fine of Rs. 30!) on one of his subjects for s|)eak« 
ing disrespectfully of one of his female relatives.^ 

All opposition having been at length overcome, and the 
principal chieftains having tendered their submission to the Britisli 
Government, it was resolved to place the whole mountain tract under 
the superintendence of the officer, whose skill and gallantry had so 
largely contributed to its pacification; and Captain Lister was shortly 
afterwards appointed Political Agent for Cossya affairs, over which 
he exercises a general eoiitrol. The judicial customs, which prevailed 
among the tribe, pi'evious to the establishment of aur supremacy, 
continue to be observed with such occasional modifications, as experience 
proves necessary to temper the sanguinary nature of their penal enact- 
ments ; and there is now reason to hope that the tranquillity they at 
present enjoy will be productive of a more extended intercourse with 
the inhabitants of the plains than has hitherto been practicable ; and 
that conscious of the advantages to be derived from so intimate an 
association with superior civilization and wealth, the Khasia will 
carefully avoid the commission of any act likely to interrupt the existing 
harmony. 

That- they can yet view us with any but feelings of appre- 
hensive jealousy, is most improbable; and the lamentable catas- 
trophe at Niingklow clearly shows that they are subject to sudden 
ebullitions of feeling against wffiich it will always be necessary to be 
prepared ; and that the most prompt and energetic measures, in ch^eeking 
any future exhibition of a refractory and hostile spirit, will be no less 
necessary than a mild and conciliatory policy to those who are more 
amicably disposed. 

One of the most 
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important objects contemplated by lli% 
Scott in establishing a post at 
Niingklow was the acquisition of a 
salubrious spot, to which the European inhabitants of the plains might 
occasionally resort for the renovation of health, and the eventual 
establishment of sanatory dep6ts for invalid soldiers. His own experi- 
ence, derived from a residence of some duration, on the lofty table-land 
of these hills, in the cold weather of 1826, appeared to confirm the 
favourable reports that had been made upon it ; and the most extensive 
schemes were rapidly formed for the improvement of this hygeian land 
of promise, and the civilization of its wild and independent tribes. 
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The tract o£ country^ in which the varions scenes that 
have been described were enacted, forms an irregular parallelogram, 
the length of which, from north to south, may be assumed at about 70 
miles, and its average breadth at 50, giving an area of about 3,500 
square miles : on the north, it is bounded by the plains of Assam ; on 
the south, by those of Sylhet • on the west by the Garrows ; and on the 
east, by the central portion of Kaehar. This area consists of three 
portions of unequal breadth and diversified character : the first or most 
northern is a closely wooded tract, rising from the Assam Valley, and 
stretching by a succession of gentle undulations for 20 miles, to the 
heights on which stands the village of Alopea, 2,746 feet above the 
sea, and from which, the northern crest of the more elevated central 
plateau is seen, resting at an elevation of between four and five 
thousand feet above the same level. 

From Nungklow, w^bicli stands on the edge of the n’ortlieni crest, 
to Moosmye, which is similarly situated on the southern verge of this 
elevated region, the direct distance is about 35 miles : and it is within 
these limits that the region is included, whose salubrity has been so 
much extolled by its friends, and so much questioned by its opponents. 

Between hloosmye and Tara Ghaut, at the foot of the hills, 
a distance of about seven miles, is comprised the third division of this 
mountain tract, which consists of the steep face of the range, and like 
that on the Assam side, is densely wooded, and at certain seasons of 
the year, highly insalubrious. Viewed from the country below, it 
appears to spring almost perj)endicularly from the plains to an elevation 
of five thousand feet ; in some places, deep chasms are seen penetrating 
far into its massive flanks, forming the natural channels of numerous 
torrents, which reach the open country by a succession of rapids and 
falls, over rocky beds, of considerable depth. In other spots, during 
the cold and dry seasons of the year, the sites of numerous cataracts 
are marked by a thin silvery line, extending in some instances from the 
very crest of the elevated central plateau, nearly one-fourth down the 
perpendicular face of the ascent ; and in the rains these attenuated and 
glittering lines become foaming cataracts, which pour a vast column 
of water over the rocky ledges of the table-land. The one most 
celebrated is situated near the village of Moosmye, where there is an 
unbroken perpendicular descent of one iliousand feet, through which the 
column of water is preeipitatecl, upon the rocky masses below. 

The groves or plantations, from which the whole of Bengal 
is supplied with oranges, occupy a belt of from one to two miles in 
breadth, at the sloping base of the mountains, and in a soil formed of 
the detritus of the limestone, wdiieh constitutes the principal rock on 
this side of the range; limes and pine-apples, the jaek-lTuit and 
mangoes, betul-nut and plantains also grow luxuriantly, to an elevation 
of nearly 2,000 feet above the plains, when the character of the pro- 
ducts indicates a change, from a tropical to a more temperate region ; 
and the wild raspberry and strawberry are detected, on the borders of 
the numerous small springs, which issue from fissures in the rocks. 
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Throiiglioiit the whole of this ascent^ from the base of the 
moxintain to the crest of the table-land, the most lu3:nriant vegetation 
is seen ; and the road, by which the more elevated regions are attained, 
has been so much improved, that the whole distance from Teerea Ghant 
to Moosmye may now be traversed on horseback with perfect safety. 
The country at the foot of the ascent is during the rainy season almost 
entirely inundated and remarkably unhealthy ; but even at an elevation 
of about 1,300 feet, this character of insalubrity ceases to exist, and 
the inhabitants of Soopar Poonjee appear to be altogether exempt 
from the diseases, which prevail in the country immediately below 
them. 

On the Assam side, the inferior hilly tract, which unites 
the lofty table-land and the plains, is covered with dense jungle, as far 
as the %dllage of Oongsw^ye, where h becomes more scanty, and is 
succeeded by a more open tract, in wbieh the fir begins to appear, 
extending from the village of Mopea to the Sari or Bor Paiiee, which 
rushes over its granitic bed, at tbe foot of the ascent, leading up to 
Nungklow, on the northern crest of the central plateau. This tract, 
extending from Eanagaon to Mopea, is so decidedly insalubrious, that 
it can only be traversed with sa£e% between the months of November 
and Mai'ch ; and this, which, from a very early period, was fatally 
manifested, almost entirely neutralized the advantages anticipated by 
the residents of Assam, from the vicinity of so elevated and temperate a 
r;egion. 

The superior facility of access, and the shorter distance from 
the plains to the table-land, where alone health was to be obtained, 
soon marked the southern side of the range, as the one best adapted for 
the object in view ; and Nungklow ceased to be considered more than a 
convenient intermediate post, for those, who, anxious to escape the evils 
of a protracted residence in Assam, were proceeding in. search of health 
to Clmrra or Myrung. 

The central tract, which for want of a more appropriate 
word has been called table-land, is very imperfectly described by 
such a designation ; for though unmarked by any very lofty elevations, 
still it is so much undulated, and diversified, by numerous hillocks and 
knolls, valleys and chasms, that it resembles much more strongly the 
troubled surface of the ocean, than the flat extended plateau indicated 
by the term table-land,"''^ but which, for want of a better, we shall 
probably still continue to use. 

Within the limits which have been examined from Nungklow 
to i^Ioosmye, and from the road through Jaintiah, to the domains 
on the west, of the Oomap and Oolar Rajahs, the elevation of 
this lofty region appears to vary from four to six thousand feet above 
the sea: ; which would give an annual mean temperature of from 59° to 
65" of Fahrenheit, or from 19° to Ifi*" lower than that of Calcutta, 
which is nearly 7 S'". At such an elevation, and with such a tempera- 
ture, the change, from a residence in the plains, to one on the hills is, 
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daring tlie hot and cold seasons of the year, the most delightful it is 
possible to conceive. In the month of May, when the exhausted 
inhabitants of Calcutta were panting under a temperature which 
fluctuated from 90° to 100°, the parties 'which were pursuing the 
Cossyas, over this elevated region, found -woollen clothing essential to 
comfort, and fires were almost invariably kindled at night, with the 
same object. During the rains, the climate, from excessive moisture, 
has been considered far less salubrious than was anticipated, from an 
experience of its effects at other seasons of the year : but I am inclined 
to think, that a conclusion so completely at variance with the opinions 
of men unquestionable talent and observation, has been deduced from 
imperfect data ; and that a judgment eondemuatory of the whole 
tract has been pronoiinced from a few observations made at Cherra 
Poonjee, situated almost on the southern verge of the table-land, and 
peculiarly exposed, from this circumstance, to the unmitigated severity 
of the south-west monsoon.'^‘^(^) 


At the present day the Government recognizes twenty-five petty 

X i-x- £ XT T-i. • ox X States in the Khasi Hills, fifteen 

Fresent condition 01 tlie Knasi States. « i t ■ -it t 

or the nrst class presided over by 

Siems^^* who, though taken always from one family, are chosen by 

popular election ; one confederacy under elected j^ffieers styled 

Wahadadars; five under Sirdars; and four under Lyngdohs, both of 


* The native title was first officially recognised in 1867— cf. Political Proceedings, 
March 1867, No. 14. 


(1) The following are the principal references to the earlier records for the 
period treated by Pemberton : — 

Secret Proceedings, 5th September 1828, Kos. 11-14. 

Secret Proceedings, 20th June 1829, No. 2. 

Territorial Cons., 14th April 1829, Nos. 27-28. 

Political Proceedings, 7th May 1830, Nos. 49-50. 

Political Proceedings, 18th June 1830, No. 52. 

Political Proceedings, 11th Pehruary 1831, Nos. 26-33, 

Political Proceedings, 25th Pebruary 1831, No. 39. 

Political Proceedings, 22nd October 1832, Nos. 60-61. 

Political Proceedings, 3rd December .1832, Nos. 100-101. 

Political Proceedings, 5th November 1832, Nos. 56-58. 

Political Proceedings, 12th February 1833, Nos. 24-26. 

Political Proceedings, 30th March 1833, No. 110. 

Political Proceedings, 13th June 1833, Nos. 83-84. 

Political Pr(.)ceedings, 5th September 1833, Nos. 71-72. 

Political Proceedings, 10th September 1833, Nos. 3-6. 

Political Proceedings, 12th December 1833, Nos. 85-93. 

Political Proceedings, 10th xipril 1834, Nos. 135-138. 

Political Proceedings, 8th May 1834, Nos. 61-76. 

Political Proceedings, 14th August 1834, No. 79. 

Political Proceedings, 30th October 1834, Nos. 25-27. 

Eevenue Proceedings, 7th March 1835, No. 110. 

Heyenue Proceedings, 14th July ' 1835, Nos. 6-10, 
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wliicli classes of offices are entirely elective, 
as now settled are these ; — 




j.— 

Under Sienis, 

1. 

Bhawal, or Warbah : 


8. 

a. 

Cherra, or 

Sohrah: 


9. 

3. 

Khyrim, or Nongkrem 

3 

10. 

4. 

Lyngkin, 

or Langrin ; 


11. 

5. 

Malai-Soh-Mat: 


la. 

6. 

Maharam ; 



13. 

7. 

Mariao ; 



14. 



15. 

Eambrai. 


The names of the States 


Maoiong- ; 


Mad-syn-ram ; 

. Mylliemi , 
Nong“Soh-phoh ; 
Nongklao; 
Nongspung ; 
Nongstain ; 


1 . 


1 . 

2 . 


jB. — Under Wahadadars (4 m number), 

1. Sheila. 

G.~Under Sirdars, 

Dwm*a Nong-tyr-men; S. Maolong; 

Jiraiig; 4. Mdodon; 

5. Nonglong. 

, B,— Under Lyngdolis, 

Lyniong; 3. Nong-lywai; 

Maoflang ; 4. Sohiong. 


The constitution of the States is democratic, the chiefs being in no 
sense territorial sovereigns, but merely elected heads of village con- 
federacies. The appointment of the chiefs and headmen is in every 
instance subject to the confirmation of the Government, which reserves 
to itself the right of removing them in ease of oppression and mis- 
conduct. The States of Cherra, Kbyrim, Nongstain Lyngkin, and 
Nongspung were originally classed as semi4ndej)endent, having always 
been friendly or never having been actually coerced by a British force. In 
practice, however, no important distinction has been recognised between 
their position and that of the dependent States.* Up to the year 1858 
it was the custom to report to the Government of India only the succes- 
sion to the State of Cherra. In that year it was arranged that succes- 
sions to the five semi-independent States and the four principal dependent 
communities (Mylliem, Maharam, Mariao, and Nongklao) should be 
reported for confirmation. This was the practice until 1878 when it 
was decided that the sunnuds(^) of sueeession should in all eases be granted 
by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. The form of sunnud prescribed 
in 1878 binds the chief to be subject to the orders and control of the 


^ The Nongstain Chief in 1861 asked to be treated as entirely subject and to receive 
bv sunnud the title of Eajah Bahadur, f Political Proceedings, Pebruartt 1861 Pfos 86-88 
April 1861, iVb. 13, May 1861, Plos, 28-30. » 


(0 Political Proceedings, (India) May 1878, Nos. 60-68. 
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Deputy Commissioner of the District, who will decide any dispute 
between the chief and the chief of any other State. It empowers the 
chief to adjudicate and decide all civil cases and all criminal offences, 
except those punishable under the Indian Penal Code with death, 
transportation, or imprisonment for five years and upwards, which may 
arise wdthin the limits of the State and in which only subjects of the 
State are eoneerned. Cases excepted as above and eases coneeniiiig 
subjects of other States are to be referred £<>r the orders of the Deputy 
Commissioner. The Government of India is declared at liberty to 
occupy rent-free lands required for sanitaria, cantonments and posts. 
The right of Government is I’ecognized in all lime, coal, and other mines, 
metals and minerals, in all wild elephants, and waste lands subject to 
payment of half profits to the chief. (^) The chief is bound not to 
mortgage State property : and is to set apart reserved areas for forests as 
Government may require. He is declared liable to punishment at the 
pleasure of Government for violation of the conditions of his sunnud, 
using any oppression, or acting contrary to established custom. 

In 1853 the results of our occupation of the Khasia and Jaintiah 

-D V T j • • 4 . i.- Hills were thus summarized : — The 

Results of British administration. . , . , „ ■ , tt-i • i i 

Simple character oi the Khasias had 

to some extent become corrupted by civilization and increased wealth ; 
civil wars which continually distracted the country in old times had 
been put down ; trade had been augmented ; an increasing demand for 
hill products had set in ; the condition of the people, materially, had 
vastly improved ; education had taken a start ; while we had also 
reaped the benefits of our position in having obtained an entire cessation 
of the murderous inroads which these mountaineers constantly made 
into the plains, murdering our subjects and pillaging our villages. 

Since that date the trade of the hills has gone on increasing; the 
Khasias have become altogether reconciled to our rule, and the district 
is now one of the last in which Government would expect to hear of 
any outbreak or disturbance beyond the management of the local 
police. 

It will be remembered that when the Rajah of Jaintia was 

Later histo>7 of Jamtia. possessions on the 

plains, he prererrea to give up entirely 
the tract in the hills which was nominally subject to him, and to become 
a pensioner of Government. This hill tract contained nineteen petty dis- 
tricts, fifteen of which were each under a Dolloie or headman elected by the 
villagers; the other four being managed by thirteen hereditary Sirdars. 

The only tribute derived by the Jaintia Rajah from the hills was 
one he-goat from each village, with a few seers of parched rice, and 
firewmod for his annual religious ceremonies. The villages were also 
bound to cultivate by turns the Raj lands. It is possible that dues levied 
on hill produce imported to the plains formed a further source of income. 


(^) Political Proceedings, August 1867, Nos. 25-26. 
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Mr. Mills’ deputation. 


On the resumption of the hills by the British Goveriimeiit^ from 
1B:35 to 1S55, the Siiitengs, as the Jaintias are called, were 
left almost entirely to their own devices. The Dolloies heard all 
civil cases, — at first without exception, and after 1S41 up to a certain 
limit, — ^aiid all criminal complaints not of a heinous ciiaraeter in 
which only people of their own villages were concerned. Their 
administration was, however, flagrantly corrupt : and they managed 
to secure for themselves most "of the Raj lands ^ of which .no 
accurate inventory had been taken by Government. No taxes of any 
kind were imposed by us in the Jaintia Hills for many years. The 
tribute of he-goats eoii tinned to be annually paid, and in 1853 credit 
was given to the officers at Cherra for effecting a slightly more favour- 
able sale of these offerings than had been usual theretofore. In that 
year Mr. Mills, a Judge of the Sudder Court, who had been deputed 

to enquire into certain abuses in 
the Khasia Hills, Judicial adminis- 
tration, drew attention to the state of the Jaintia Hills. He 

pointed out that in 18-19 Colonel Lister had suggested the imposi- 
tion of a house-tax consequence of the disposition evinced by 
some of the people to assert their independence.’'^ This had, how- 
ever, been negatived by Government. Mr. Mills strongly urged 
that the erro« should be repaired, and a more intimate knowledge 
of the people acquired by the English officers. He also advocated the 
establishment of a Police Thannah to check the lawless proceedings of 
the Dolloies. Lord Dalhousie quite eoneurred in these views. In 
neighbouring Hill Tracts house-tax was paid, and we were acting 
unwisely and inequitably in exempting Jaintia. The Agent was 
directed to proceed into the Jaintia Hills and prepare a full report on 
Revenue, Civil, and Criminal Justice, and all other matters connected 
with the J aintia Territory. On receipt of these orders a thannah was 
established at Jowai, but not much else was actually done at this time 
to give effect to them, so far as I have been able to discover. 


In 1858 Mr, 

Mr. Allen’s proposals. 


Allen, another high official from the Presidency 
deputed to enquire into local mat- 
ters, submitted another elaborate re- 
port upon the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. After the fullest consideration 
he came to the conclusion that the Sintengs should be required to 
contribute something in acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Gov- 
ernment. He said — I am of opinion that a light and Judicious taxation 
would contribute to the preservation of tranquillity and good order in the 
Jaintia Hills. A moderate taxation had a very beneficial effect upon 
the savagery of the Lui'ka Coles of the Singhbhoom district of the 
south-west frontier a.geney. It was found to make them less turbulent and 
aggressive, and more thrifty, diligent, and submissive to the authorities ; 
and I am disposed to think that a very moderate taxation, fixed for a 
term of years, would improve the condition and strengthen the peaceful 
and industrious inclinations of these wild mountaineers also/-’ He 
proposed a moderate house-tax, to be collected through the village 
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Siateng rebellion, 1860. 


aiitlaorities. Enquiry was also suggested into, tlie condition of tiie^Raj. 
lands/and tli.e, allotiiient' of w^aste to European settlers was discussed. 
...But Mr. Allen insisted strongly - on .the necessity of statioDing ,a 
European Civil Offieer in -the centre of the tract to administer justice to 
the, people^ and be to them a .visible representative of Aliat Government 
of whieli they then knew almost nothi-ng. ■ , TJiifortmiateljq the proposal 
to levy a hoiisE-tax w^as adopted, . while the Sinteiigs were .left as before, 
-to the management of .their Dolloies. ■ 

Ill 1860 the house-tax wmsAmposed, and., . within a few months, 

■the people wm-re in, open rebellion. 
Fortunately, a large force of troops ' 
ivas elo.se at hand, and before the revmlt could make any head, it was 
stamped out, and the villages were -awed into apparent submission. . ,,It, 
.waS' supposed at the time that the ex-EaJah had bee.ii i,ii some, ivaj nii,xed 
up with this movement in the hills, but to this idea little weight should 
be, attached. For five and twenty . years the Sintengs . had been content 
. to. pay, their . tribute of die-goats to the British officers.' They never 
respected the Rajah while he did rule- over them ; and they .had openly 
affronted his family more than once since his abdication. 

, , On the suppression . of this partial rising measures were taken for the' 

. improvement of the administration. The Civil Officer at Cherra was 
empow^ered to remove, the .Dolloies for misconduct, while at the same 
time the powers of those, functionaries were increased. , ' All crimes were 
to be reported by them to the Bo-Iiee,.. who were not, hoivever, to interfere 
vexatiously in village affairs. 

' - Scarcely had the, agitation - of this , disturbance had, time tO' settle., 

, when the necessities ,o£ Imperial 

Jbinance imposed the meo-mc' .tax , 
throughout British India. The local officers applied to Government -to^ 
know ,'wffiether this new .impost was to be ■ levied in the K.hasi and 
„ daiiitia Hills : and if the last named tract.' was, to be affected by it, , 
whether .the house-tax was also to be maintained. It was ruled, -th'a't 
the house tax .was ' not to be 
incidence of the two 
to be introduced only .in. those 'parts '-of the . hills where, taxes had been 
previously levied, i. c., in- the -, Jaintia Territory, and those other villages 
near the station „o£ Cherra Poonj'ee which belong, to the .British Goverii- 
.ment.'^t ,, It seems to .have .been the belief,, at Calcutta that, .praetieally, 

' the tax would be inoperative -in 'the 'hills. ■ .Portunately, the whole of, the 
■Khasi States escaped-, it, and the. loyalty of their "chiefs w,as' , not tried 
. by this, severe and practical .test'.' 

In dhe ' Jaintia . Hills ' 3i0 ■ persons 
.amount assessed, was Rupees 
tliat only ^ . in one ' "' ease, was Rupees, 
twenty-seven , ..paid : Rupees ■ 4-8’ each j 
': minimum amount, ■ Rupees 4 each per 


given up on account, of the income, tax,.,:, the 
being different, and .' that the income tax. was 


were taxed, '.on ' wffiom the whole 
The .highest .rate levied, and 
9 '. ^ One, person, paid Rupees 5 ; 
and the rest were taxed the 
annum. . ' ^ The . ..tax for 1 860-6 1 


.■was paid .without a. murmur. The Deputy. .Gonimissioner travelled 
'. through , the hills in 1860-61, and again, in-- November 1861 without 
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detecting* a sign o£ disaffection. But tlie material was all tliere. Tlie 
mass of the people had been subjected to the house tax in 1860. The 
leaders were further brought under the income tax in 1861. There were 
rumours of pan and trade taxes in the air.^ What spark actually 
began the conflagration it is hard to tell. Whether it was the rash 
talk and interference of some bullying policeman^ or an injudiciously 
executed order against the use of arms^ we do not clearly know. There is 
some evidence to show that the Police had made themselves very offensive 
at Jowai^ by getting restrictions imposed on the burning of the dead 
near the station house^ and by iiiteidmng with some religious, eere- 
nionies. There -were doubtless many coneuiTent causes. The small 
number of troops then available gave an opportunity which had been 
, w^anting in I860: and on the 20tli 

econ nsmg, l. January 1862^ the Sint engs rose 

in fierce rebellion. A people wdio had neither been left to their own 
guidance;, nor yet fairly brought under ours ; upon whom, our yoke had 
pressed with just sufficient force to gall^ but not to break into order ; 
who had been denied the boon of having our rule represented among 
them by an English Officer^, and of all our institutions^ who had known 
only our system of Police as illustrated by a thaiinah on the Bengali 
model, and our latest experiments in taxation j who, just after they 
had been tauglft the lesson that they could only be compelled to pay 
an obnoxious tax by the application of military force, are straight- 
further taxed, the means of compulsion being at the same time 
wit!idra\vn, when sach a people rise in rebellion^*^ (said the Commissioner 
eiJt-fmi facto) may not be difficult to explain its origin and object, 


without searching after recondite causes,' 

Into the history and progress of the rebellion there is no need to 
enter. Crushed apparently in four months after its outbreak, it again 
almost immediately burst out afresh, and it was not till November 
186S, when every glen and jungle had been searehed out by our 
Troops and Police, that the last of the rebel leaders surrendered, and 
the pacification of Jaiiitia could be said to be complete. 

It fell to the lot of Sir Cecil Beadon who had inherited this rebel- 
lion, as well as various other disturbances on the frontiers and elsewhere, 
from, his predecessors, to re-organize the Hill Administration. , The' 
policy laid down by him was thus represented — 

A main principle to be adopted in dealing with these people 
when they have been made to understand and feel the power of the 
Government and have submitted to its authority is not to leave them in 
their old state, but, while adopting' a simple plan of Government suit- 
' able ; to': . their present condition and circumstances^ '' , and , interfering as 
■;'little^as.^^^ mth existing institutions, to extencl our iiitercoimse',. 

with them, and endeavour to introduce among them civilization and 
■.''order.":','"'''' 


* See Bengal Becord : Selections XAXIX .f or a full account of tiiese disturbaaces. , 
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• All Eiiglisli .Officer witli full powers w^as accordingly posted to 'tlie 
Jaiiitia . where, he was personally to reside. ■ He was to visit 

every village in his jurisdiction at least, once a year, and, with . his 
snbordmates, w&s required to qualify in the Khasia language 
sufficiently to dispense with all interpreters. The village Dolloies were 
to be chosen by the people, subject to the civil officer's approval, and 
to hold office during good behaviour. With other village officers they 
were to form punchayets, by wdrom specified civil and criminal powers^ 
were to be exercised, subject .to the revision of the British officer in 
important or heinous cases. The Dolloies and Sirdars were to be 
responsible for the Police of their respective jurisdictions, and the 
Regular Police tvere only to interfere to repress disturbance or support 
the authority of the Dolloies, Proceedings were to be viva voce as far 
as possible. Education was to be liberally encouraged j the Welsh 
Mission already established in the hills being made the instrument 
of its extension. The country ^vas to be thoroughly opened up by 
eight lines of road, aggregating in length 218 miles. The income 
tax had been virtually withdrawn by the Act repealing it on all incomes 
below Rs. 500 a year. The house tax was to be retained, due care 
being taken that no inequality or injustice was allowed in its assessment. 

On these general principles the administration of th^ Jaintia Hills 
has been reformed, and the policy of direct management, by resident 
European Officers, has, here, as in the Naga Hills, proved successful. 
Their history has for years past been imeventfiil. A complete and 
detailed settlement of the land in Jaintia has recently been carried 
out, due care being taken to avoid overassessment. 

The head- quarters of the Chief Commissioner of Assam have been 
m located at Shillong in the Kliasi 

Hills. The station . is on a plateau 
4,000 feet above sea-level and 67 miles south by road from Gowhatty 
on the Brahmaputra. It is eonveiiieiitly situated between the Assam 
valley districts on the one side and those of Caehar and Sylhet on the 
other. The climate is mild and equable, the rainfall averaging 83*65 
inches in the year. The District Officer of the Khasi Hills moved his ' 
head-quarters there from Cherapoonjee'^ in 1864 to avoid the .excessive 


■ ■ * David Scott lies buried, at Clierra Poonjee. 'The following is tlie inscriptioa on his 
tomb : — 

In Memory 

#■ ' 

0.f David Scott, Agent to tlie 'Governor .General of tlie .iNortli-East Frontier of 
Bengal, and Gommissioner of Hevenue and Circuit in the District of Assam, North-Eastern 
part of Eimgpore, Sheerpore, and Sylhet, died 20th August 1831, aged 4<5 years and 3 
months. 

This monument is erected by order of the Supreme Government as a public and 
lasting record of its consideration for the personal charaoter of the deceased, and of its 
estimation of The eminent s€rmes'';rend.ered bj 'iiim in:the’.ad.m.inistration of the extensive 
territory committed to.. Ms charge,' ■ By. his.' demise the Governme'Ht' has been deprived of a 
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rainfall of the latter place, where although only 30 miles south of 
Shillong the average rainfall is 368 inches and in 1861 amounted to 
as much as 805 inches. The transfer to Shillong has been from every 
point of view advantageous, and the Chief Commissioner of Assam has 
perhaps the most desirable head-quarters of all the Local Govern- 
ments. ' 


3iiost zealous, able, and intelligent servant, whose loss it deeply laments, while his name 
will lung be held in grateful remembrnnce and veneration by the Native population, to 
whom lie was justly endeared by his impartial dispensation of justice, his kind and con- 
ciliatory manners, and his constant and unwearied endeavours to promote their happiness 
and welfare. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE OAEOS. 

West o£ tlie Khasi are the Gate Hills* Tlicre appears^ Iio\veTei% 
Co he little or no intercourse between their iiihabitants. Our coBmuinica- 
tions with, the Ciiaros have been entirely troin the sides of (joal]>ara 
and Mymenslngj and they are the first of the Assam moiiiitaiii tribes 
with whom we came in eontaet. Our knowledge of them dates from 
our occupation of ilungpoi^ and Mymensin^, 

The chief earlier sources of authentic information in regard to the 
:/®aTo Hills are — 

(L) A paper by Sir. Elliot in the 3rd Ydlume of the Asiatic 
liesearelies. 

(5.) Eeports(^) on the Eahdari duties of Slierepore and Slioo- 
sung by the same gentleman^ dated 1789. 

(3.) All account by Dr. Buchanan^ the substance of which 
appears in Volume 3 of Martinis Eastern India. 

(4.) A Eeport ( ® ) by Mr. Sisson in 181 5 . 

(5.) A Eeport(^) by Mr, Scott in 1810. 

Under tlie Moguls the whole of the north-east parts of Bengal were 
divided into great estates^ held for the most part by their "origiiia.l 

Early history of the Gai-o frontier. ^ 

tribute to the Miuiuminadan roujdar 

of Eiingamatty as acknowledgment of fealty, vvere^ to all intents and 
purposes, independent. They were bound, in fact, merely to supply a 
certain number of elephants, or a small quantity of aghur (a precious 
■wood), to support certain petty garrisons, and to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the Dacca Artillery park. Their estates were never subjected 
to a land revenue assessnient. They paid what they did pay to the 
Supreme Government from Sayer^ or miscelkiieous revenues and not 
from ^MaP or land revenue. The Foujdar generally made advances 
on account of cotton to the Ckoudries^ ns these Zemindars were called, 
and received from them 3 "€axdy consignments of tiiat article but as no 
aecouut was ever taken of the PoujdarV collections so long as he paid 
the stipulated assignment at Dacca, the transactions were carried on 
mainly for the benefit of himself and the Choudiies, 

The Choiidries of Kiirrihari, Ealoomaloopara, and Meeaspara (or 
Meehpara) in that paii} of Eungpore now called Goal para, -were the 

(^) Hevenue Consultation, 30th September 1789, Kos. 26-30. 

{“) Cmnlnal Consultation, 2oth April 1815, Hos. 17-18. 

{^) Cnminal Consultation, 16th February 1816, Kos. 15-16. 
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cliief landholders of this kind at the time of our aecession to the 
Dewani. They held all the low eoiintry under the Garo Hills on the 
Assam side^ and it was their principal duty to repress the incursions of 
the savage tribes of the uplands, who even then were a source of terror 
to the cultivators of the plains. As all the cotton, then the staple 
of the internal eastern trade, came from these hills, the Choudries had 
established at the principal passes hdts or markets guarded by their 
retainers, to which the low country merchants, wdth their permis* 
sion, resorted ; and at which they extorted from the merchants engaged 
ill the Garo trade dues either in kind or cash, which formed one of the 
main sources of their income. It would appear that at this early period 
the Choudries had not attempted to secure any footing in the hills, save 
perhaps on those outlying and lower spurs which intei'sected their own 
estates. The Garos of the upper hills only came down annually to 
trade after the people of the villages near the foot of the hills had 
given hostages who were detained in the hills till the fairs were over. 
The Garos stipulated that these hostages should be always mitJis — that 
the hillmen might have their services to make w^eapons in ease war 
broke out. 


After our accession to the Dewani, things continued on much the 
same footing as before. A Sezawal was annually appointed, who con- 
tracted to pay the Government demand, making his own arrangement 
with the Choudries. This left them as independent as before, and up 
to the year A. D. 1787-88 we find that their revenue was always paid in 
cotton. After 1788 the collection of Snyer dues or miseellaneoiis cesses 
was made illegal. Government compensating all Zemindars for any con- 
sequent loss of revenue. The Choudries of the Garo frontier received 
cctmpensation just as others did, and Government was for some time 
under the impression that the dues formerly levied at these Garo fairs 
had been given up, but as the Government did not itself proceed to 
realise them, the Zemindars continued to levy them illegally here, as 
they in fact le^■■y illegal dues to this day in all parts of Bengal. 

In 1775-70 the Choudries of Meeaspara and Kurrlbari, to avenge 
some Garo raids of more than usual severity, invaded the hills bordering 
on their respective estates and entered on a career of conquest. They 
remained two or three years in the hills, and brought the tribes of a 
large tract entirely under their control. They maintained their authority 
over the hillmen apparently for many years. Even the great Chief of the 
southern part of the hills (Eenghta) became in course of time subject to 
Kurribari. This, however, bought the Choudrie of Kurribari into 
conflict with the Choudrie of Sherepore in Mymensing, for Renghta^s 
people had been in tlie habit of trading at the markets of Sherepore and 
Shoosiuig- The Zemindar of Kurribari, Mohendronarain Choudrie, was 
not the man to brook Sherepore interference. He built forts in the 
passes on the Mymensing side to stop the Garo trade, and arrested 
Eenghta himself wdieii on his way back from a visit to the Sherepore 
hats.^ Mr. Elliot, who was at that time (1789) on the Mymensing 
frontier, got Eenghta released, and he and all his people then offered 
to become Government ryots, provided they were protected from the 
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Kiirribari Zemindar. ]SIr. Elliot, eager to avail himself of the 
great trade advantages promised by such an arrangement, strongly 
supported the proposal. The Commissioner of Cooeh Eeliar report- 
ed that tlie Kurribari Zemindar had no rights in the hills save 
those he maintained In* force. The Government in 3 790 aceordingly 
direeted(^) that Renghta should be made a Zemindar under the Company, 
and that the Kurribari Choiidrie should be forbidden to molest him, but 
be offered a remission of revenue should he be unable, in eonsecpienee, 
to pay the Government demand. This interesting negociation fell 
through, owing to the unparallefed audacity of the Kurribari Choudrie, 
who simply arrested the messengers sent to Renghta to conclude the 
arrangements. The Choudxne occupied all the passes leading to ^^fymen- 
sing and defied tiie Company's Officers to their face. In 1/9S Govern- 
ment had to send troops to realise his arrears of revenue. Iii]79di (^) 
and again in 1S05 he even invaded Sherepore itself. All attempts 
at this time to define the boundaries of his Zemindari were defeated by 
him. At last in 1809 the estate was sold, by the orders of the Board 
of Revenue, for arrears of revenue, but the aixction purchaser was ruined 
in the attempt to get possession. Mohendronarain threw himself into 
the hills, and set up a claim to hold free of revenue the grcuter part of 
his estate in the plains. It was not till April 1815 that Government 
succeeded in arrestiiig him.(®) The estate had to be* attached and 
managed by Government Officers, as the purchaser could do nothing 
with it. 

..m. 

Meantime the Garos had not ceased to make incursions into 
the plains (‘^) to avenge themselves on the Choudries for the extortion 
and oppression suffered at their hands, and in 1816, after a particularly 
atrocious raid in which the hillmen had invaded Kurribari, and burnt 
the Zemindar^s residence, the passes were closed to trade, and Mr. Scott 
was deimted by Government to visit the frontier. That gentleman gives 

Tir o T> i ij the following account of the position 

Mr. Scott's Eeport o£ 1816. c ® i f ^ 

of the tour principal Zemindars and 
of the Garos on their estates at the time of his visit : — 


1. The Choudrie of this estate having been the most 

vigorous and least under control had reduced nearly all the Garos 
actually living* on his estate to the condition of ordinary ryots, but 


C^) Keveinie Consultation, 15th June 1790, No. 179. 

{") Judicial Consultation, 21st November 1794, Nos. 7-8. 
(®) Criminal Consultation, 16th February 1816, Nos. 15-16. 
(*) Criminal Consultation, 2iid October 1807, No. 14, 

■ Criminal Consultation, 22ud April 1808, No. 

Judicial Consiiltatiou, 9th April 1811, Nos. 22— 3, 
Judicial Consultation, 2Sth May 1811, No. 37. 

Judicial Consultation, 18tli .Tune 1811, Nos. 15 — 16. 
Criminal Consultation, 31st December 1811, No. 9. 
Revenue Consultation, 14th November 1812, No. 8. 
Criminal Consultation, 17th July 1813, Nos. 7-8. 
Criminal Consultation, 7th February 1815, Nos. 19-21. 
Criminal Consultation, 1st March 1816, Nos. 12-15. 
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a few of tlie frontier Cliiofs still remained merely tributary, subject to 
tbe provision of cotton on terms MgMy favorable' to the Zemindar, and 
paying sums of money on the occasions of Hindu festivals. Of these 
the chief was Renghta, who had been prevented as before shewn from 
emancipating himself from the Choudrie's supremacy. 

2. Kaloowaloopara had been in feeble hands. The Garos on its 
borders were virtually independent, though some paid a nominal cotton 

tribute. ' 

3. The Mechpara Choudrie had in 1776-77 effected large conquests, 
but was succeeded soon after by a minor, and now only a few outlyinc^ 
Garo villages in the plains remained in the condition of ordinary ryot? 
villages, and in these the Regulations of Government were current 

But in the Hill Tracts the Garo Chiefs were merely tributary, payino^ 

cotton on terms favorable to the Zemindar, and occasionally admittino’ 
him as their criminal Judge. ” 

4. Ev.hraghuL—R^xQ. the Garos on the first ranges of hills had 

been reduced to uueonditional submission, but had been libeinlly treated 
and their Sirdars transformed into Jaghirdars, charged with the defence 
of the passes against the tribes of the interior. They were ouite under 
the Rcgulatiotis of Government. ^ ^ 

The problem Mr. Scott had before him was to make arrangements 
for bringing to reason the Tributary Garos, who had committed all the 
late raids, lie toimd that the cause of the raids had been the fact 
Mr. Scotf s proposals for settlement. that, in spite of the orders of GoV" 

1 . T -j nr . T ^ repressing all internal duties 

levied by Zemindars and Sayer of all kinds, the Zemindars on this side 
had continued to exact them from Garos iveqiienimg their markets 
A system of exacting cotton in return for advances forced on the 
Garos also prevailed, and was defended on the ground that it 
a sort of vent although none of these Tributaiy Garo villages appeared 
iH the Collectorate Registei-s of the estates. These preteusious were 
sliown to be gvoundleas and it was urged that the Zemindars, now 
no longer Governmout Oflicers, had no claim, on the grounds of prourie 
taiy right, to exercise any interference with the Hill Garos ]\Ir SV-ott 
accordingly proix.sod to separate all these Tributary Garos from the 
Zemindars control, compensating the Zemiiidavs if they could show a.nv 
claim to cousideratum, but bringing the Garo tract under Governinenfc 

maiiageuieutjthe ChieLsto payaslight tribute as acknowledgment of 

our supremacy. Ihe frontier markets were also to he brouglit luidm 
Goienniieiit control, and the Garos were to be permitted hi trade 
there only oil entenug into engagements to keep the peace. ' Those 
Garo Cluets who had been receiving a black mail from persons ou the 
plains, as a bubo not to attack them, were to get aiimial presents 
instead. Light duties were to be collected at the markets from lidneii- 
r/e;// Garos, but not from tributaries. Other custom duties, tlien levied 
b) Govenimeiit, were to be managed by Government Colleetoi-s 
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The Governor General in Coimeil accepted (^) Mr. Scott^s 

T , , 1 tions* on the nTounds of the ^ absolute 

necessity oi efi:eetiialiy preventing 
the reeurrenee of the ojipressive practices on the part of the Zemindars 
which had led to the most violent acts of revenge and bloodshed/ and 
appointed him to the direct charge of the eonntrj east of the Berham- 
pooter to enable him to carry them out. The Government said the 
Ztuiiindars had already received liberal compensation for loss of Sayer, 
and as the Tributary Garo villages were not among the assets on wliicdi 
their land i\=iveime had been settled, they were entitled to nothing more 
now. Tlie Government was clearly of opinion that the only relation 
between the Zemindars and Tributary Garos was the payment and 
reception of Saver, which was abolished in those estates in 18 !o, and for 
which (including all taken from Garos) compensation had been given in 
that year. 

It further suggested for Mr. Scott^s consideration — 

— The introdiietion of a plan of internal managemeiit of 
the Garo Hills like that successfully adopted by Cleve- 
land in Bhagulpore. 

Inch — The raising a local corps of Garos to hold the frontier 
passes, fee. 

3/'e?. — The appointment of a permanent Oflicer to have separate 
charge of these eastern parts of Eiingqjore. ^ 

— The regulation of the frontier trade. 

All the arrangements so far as they eoneerned the Tributary Garos 
were carried out by Government without any hint of legislative sanc- 
tion being necessary. The arrangements were looked upon as political, 
and as affecting only a tract of country in which the Eegiilations were 
^ T 1 Hot current. The first hint of 

^ legislation is tound in a letter oi 

9th September 1817, where the Government directed J\Ir. Scott not 
to scruple to separate from the estate of Kurribari, and treat exactly 
as the Tributary Garos were being treated, any Garo villages no- 
minally under the existing Laws and Kegulations. It will of 
course (ran the letter) be ultimately necessary formally to re- 
cognise arrangements of the latter description (affecting villages 
within the permanently -settled estates) by a legislative enaetmeiit/'^ but 
before this could be done, a survey and settlement of boundary was 
absolutely required. Legislation was also said to be necessary to frame 
a procedure for judicial trials of the Tributary Garos. Mr. Scott, in 
re|:>ly, urged that the %vhole Garo Frontier should be treated on the same 
plan. He said — ^Hhe Regulations are evidently inapplicable to the 
existing state of society amongst a people in general entirely 

ignorant of the Bengal language or any other dialect understood. in our 
Courts. If the plan of separation from Zemindars (he urged) prove 


(^) Criminal Consultation, 16tii Fobriiarj 1816, ISTos, 15-18. 
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acceptable to the Garos^ in the tracts^ where on aecomit of the raids* it 
is necessary to introduce it^ we shall have^ if any exceptions are made^ 
the Garos of the excluded parts committing similar atrocities to bring 
themselves within the pale/"* 

Aeeordiiigly paragraph ^4 in the Draft E^egulation framed by Mr. 
Scott ran as follows : — 

Tlie autlionty of tlie Special Commissioner shall extend from the Berliampooter east- 
n’ard over all lands occupied by Garos or other inll tribes formerly considered «ns tributary 
to, or dependent upon, the Zemindars of Hubraghat, Mecbpara, Kaioomaloopara, and 
KuiTibari. The Governor General in Council will, however, exercise bis discretion in 
releasing the inbabitaiits of any of the above villages from the control of the Eritish 
Government, He will also exercise similar discretion in extending its authority over other 
Garo communities %vi dell may be at present independent. A proclamation to that eifect 
by order of Government shall suffice withont any further special enactment. 

The Regulation was not passed in the precise shaj^e submitted by 
Mr. Scotty but siifiicient discretion to meet all cases that could arise was 
left in the hands of Government by Regulation X of IS'Z’Zy which is 
here reproduced : 

A Begidation for ea'empHnq ike 0aro Moiiiitameers, and other rude Tribes on the 
iiorth- Eastern Frontier of Fungpore, from the operation of the existing Regula- 
tions ; and for establishing a special system of Goi^ermnentfor the tract of country 
occupied by ihem^ or bordering on their possessions : Fassed by the Governor- General 
in Council, on J^he 19th September 

I. There exist in diffiereut parts of the territories subordinate to the presidency of 
_ ; , Fort William, races of people entirely distinct 

. Freanibie. ordinary population, and to whose 

circumstances, therefore, the system of government established by the general Regulations 
is wholly inapplicable. Such were the mountaineers of Bhaugulpore, for the reclaiming of 
whom to the arts of civilized life special arrangements were made by Government with the 
Chiefs, some time before the introduction of the present system. These arrangements still 
subsist, having been incorporated into the code by the provisions of Regulation I, 1796, 
under which an entirely distinct system has been established for the administratiou of 
justice amongst the iiihahitaiits of that mountainous tract. Savage tribes, in some respects 
similar, exist on the north-east frontier of Rungpore, of which the race denominated Garos, 
and occupying the hills called after them, are tin? principal. As yet little has been 
done to reclaim or civilize these people. The reciprocal animosity which subsists between 
them and the inbahitaiits of the cultivated country prevents any extensive intercourse of 
a paeiiic nature: while, ou the contrary, their mutual injuries have" produced feuds leading 
frequently to disturbance and bloodshed. The Zemindars of the frontier have, there is 
reason to believe, usually been the aggressors, by encroaching on the independent territory 
of the Garos and similar rude tribes, until, despairing of other resource, the latter are 
driven to seize occasions of private revenge and retaliation. These encroachments having 


^ 1 extract here a statement of Garo raids between 1807 and 1819. 
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been o£ long standing, several Zemindars were, at tbe time of the perpetual settlenieut, in 
the receipt of incomes derived from cesses of various kiuds levied from the tribes, and hence 
a portion of the tract of country occupied by them has been considered to lie within the 
operation of the general Uegulations as fonniug part of tlie zemindaries. This, however, 
instead of conducing to reclaim the tribes to ci\dlized habits, has rather had a contrary 
eifect, the system being totally inapplicable to their savage and secluded condition, and 
being calculated to leave them at the mercy of the Zemindars, rather than to offer any sub- 
stantial means of redress* The condition of the Garo Mountaineers, and of the other 
rmle tril>es on that frontier, has, for sojue time past, attracted much of the attention of the 
Governor- General in Council, and the circumstances which lia’^e conduced to checlc the 
progress of civilization amongst them have been fully investigated and ascertained. With 
a vie'vv, therefore, to promote the desirable object of reclaiming these races to the habits of 
civilized life, it seems necessary that a special plan for the administration of justice, of a 
kind adapted to their peeulijir customs and prejudices, should be arranged and concerted 
with the head men, and that measures should at the same time be taken for freeing them 
from any tlepeiidence on the Zemindars of the British provinces ; compensation being, of 
course, made to the latter for any just pecuniary claims they may have over them. Pre- 
paratory to the execution of measiirts adapted to this end, it has been deemed indispensable 
to suspend the operation of the existing rules for the administration of civil and criminal 
justice, and generally of the Beguiations of Government wuthin tlie tract of country com- 
prised in or bordering on the hills and jungles occupied by these tribes, and to appoint a 
Conmiissioner with full power to eoiiclude arraugements with the Chiefs, and to couduet the 
entire administration of the tract in question, subject only to such orders and instructions 
as he may receive, from time to time, from the Governor- General iu Council, The following 
rules have accordingly been enacted, to take effect from the date of their promulgation, in 
the maimer and within the limits therein described. 

II. The tract of country now comprised in the tliannah jurisdictions of Gw’alpara, 

. , . Blioobree, and KuiTeebare% in the district of 
Euugpure is hereby declared sepapted from 
reeburtH?, from tbe jurisdiction of the district of the said distnct ; and the op-eration of the 

IluDgporc, and declaring- the operation of the rules for the administration of the police and 

“ f c-riminal justice, a. well as thole 

tor the collection of the land reveriue, customs, 
abkaree, and stamp revenues, together with all other rules contained in the Ecgulations 
printed and published iu the manner prescribed by Hegulat ion XLI, 1793, are suspended, 
and shall cease to have effect tliereiu from the date of the promulgation of this Keguiation, 
except in so far as may be hereinafter provided. 

III. The administration of civil and criminal justice, tbe collection of the revenue, 

. . . . , / the superintendence of the police, and every 

A Cu-il Commissioner appointed for tao north- br'iiu-b rA* 

east parts of iiuiicrpore above described, vested biaucU ot boteimnent within the tract 

witliihepowersof adiiiinisteriiig civil and erlmi- above described, are hereby declared to be 
mil justice, the collection of revenue, and tbe vested in an otEcer appointed bv the Governor- 

“““““ the 

Civil Commissioner tor the hortli- Eastern 
parts of Ruugpore ; the said offieei* shall conduct the same agi*eeably to the principles and 
spirit of the existing Hegiilations, subject to the restrictions and modifications heremaftei* 
provided, and to such other alterations and amendmeiits as may from time to time be 
ordered by the Govenior-Generai iu Council. 

IV. First. — In the administration of criminal justice, the Commissioner shall be 

- . . . f . • competent to exercise all the functions and 


A. Civil Commissioner appointed for tho north- 
east parts of iiuiierpore above described, vested 
witli the powers of administering civil and crimi- 
nal justice, the colieetioii of revenue, and tbe 
snperinteiulenee of the police in the manner 
prescribed in this Ileg'ulatioa. 


Commissioner to exercise the functions of anfhm-itiP-? unw pvprcicspd hv 

liJaKustrate, and to have criminal jurisdiction in autlioiities now excrcista by iiaptrate.^ ill 

the trial and sentence of xiersoiis charged with rcspect to the apprehension and trial of per- 
offenees to the extent of a cwuit Judge j but no sons charged ’with offences and further to 
futw'a to be required. trials and pass sentence to the extent 

permitted by the Regulations to a Judge of circuity hut without reference of tbe proceed- 
ings for futwa to a Mahoinedaii law-officer. 

Seeond.-~-lTi the exercise of the powers and authorities above convoyed to the Commis- 
Commtaioner, and other Officers actinjr ander sioaer, he shall _ ordiuarily eonfonn to the 
Ms control, shall ordinarLly conform to theprin- principles and spirit ot the Kegiilatioiis iipph- 

ciples and spirit of the Ecgulations applicable; cable to such subjects ; so likewise the Police* 

But shall obey and conform to all special rules Officers, and all other Officers acting under his 
and orders ot Government. control : provided, however, that the Commis- 

sioner and all such Officers slmll be bound to conform to any special rules or orders that may 


Commissioner, and other OtBcers acting under 
his eontrol, shall ordinarLly conform to the prin- 
ciples and spirit of the Ecgulations applicable; 

But shall obey and conform to all special rules 
and orders ot Government. 
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from time to time be issued by tlie Governor-Oeneval in Council for regulating tlie process 
before trial, or tbe forms of trial to be observed in the case of different classes of tlie 

population, and the same shall be to all intents 
Eeservation to the Governor-General in Council si-iid purposes legal and valid. Moreover, it 

of the power of rcgiilatin|? sundry matters con- shall be competent to the Governor-General in 

Commissioner s criminal juris- Council to extend, limit, or modify any part 
* ’ of the authority to be exercised by Police 

Officers, and lOcewise to confer on the Commissioner the power of granting conditional 
pardon to accomplices without previous reference to the Nizamiit Adawlut, as required by 
the existing Regulations, or in any other way to extend or modify the magisterial and 
Judicial fuhetious vested in the Commissioner by the preceding clause of this section. An 
order or resolution of Government, under the official signature of a Secretary to Government, 
shallbe sufficient authority for such modification ; anything in Regulation XLI, 1793, or 
in any other Regulation of Government, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Third . — If the Commissioner shall deem an offender brought to trial before him to be 
Proceeding's in the trial of certain eases to he to a pumshment exceeding that winch 

referable to the Xizanmt Adawlut before final by the existing Regulations a Judge of 
sentence being passed by the Comiuissioner. is competent to adjudge, without referring 

the case to the Xizaimit Adawlut, he shall not pass any final sentence thereon, but shall 
transmit to the Nizamut Adawlut the record of the proceedings held on the trial, together 
wdth a full English report of the circumstances of the case, and of his opinion as to the 
guilt or innocence of the prisoner or prisoners tried, as likewise an explanation of any 
special custom of the parties or witnesses that may be necessary to the proper understanding 
of the proceedings. 

Y. Upon the receipt of any trial referred by the Commissioner under the preceding 

. section, the Xizamut Adawlut shall, without 
The Nizamut Adawlut how to pass judgment m g„T,mitting the proceedings for the futwa of 
sue ease. , Officers, proceed to pass a final 

Judgment, or such other order as may, after mature consideration, seem to the Court' 
requisite and proper, in the same manner, with exception to the requisition of a futwa, as 
if the trial had been sent up in ordinary course from a Judge on dr c wit. 


YL In the exercise of the duty of administering civil Justice within the tract 
_ . . , , . . . . . defined in Section II. of this Regulation, the 

julief “ adnnmstormg cml Commissioner shall hold a Court, mid proceed, 

in cases wherein persons not of the race of 
Garo Moimtaiiieers, or other rude tribes, are exclusively concerned, according to the 
existing Regulations, subject to the modifications provided for by tills Regulation, observing 
as far as practicable the rules prescribed for Zillah Judges holding and presiding in the 
Adawluts of the country; provided, however, that there shall be no limit to the auiount for 
winch a suit shall be cognizable by the Commissioner, and an appeal from his Judgment 
shall not lie to the Trothidal Court. If the stake or interest involved (calculated accord- 

^ , ... ^ ing to the rule contained in Section XIV, 

Substitute 8, Schedule B, Begulation A, 1829. Megulation I, 1814) do not exceed in amount 

or value the sum of five thousand sicca rupees, the decision passed on the case by the 

^ A,, ' , Commissioner shall be final. If the interest 

Suits exceeding in uinount Rs. to be appeal- vUno 

able to the Sudder Dewaimy Adawlut. caiciiiaiea as nbo\ e, exceeti in \ aiue 

or amount the sum oi five thousand rupees, 
an appeal shall lie in such cases direct to the Sudder Dew’anny Adawlut, who will proceed 
in the hearing and adjudication thereof in the same manner as in the case of appeals enter- 
tained by the Court from Judgments of the JProvinelal Courts of Appeal. The Sudder 
„ . , , „ , ^ ^ Dew'-aniiy Adawlut shall likewise be competent 

Spceul appeal allowed, ilrmderEs. 5,000. to grant a special appeal in cases of a less 

amount then five thousand rupees, should there appear, either on the face of the decree, or 
from circumstances established to the satisfaction of the Court, substantial reason for con- 
cluding that there lias been a failure of Justice in the award of the Commissioners. 

YII. If the parties in a civil action be Garo Mountaineers, or of any other similar 

rude tribe, or if either of them be of that 
description, the form and process that may bo 
sanctioned and prescribed by the Governor- 
General in Council shall be adopted in the 
trial and adjudication of the matter at issue, 
and in the execution of the awaid ; and any civil Judgment that may be passed according 


The process and form of trial in civil actions 
botivecn Garos, and the like, or in which one 
of the panics may be of this description, to be as 
prescribed by the Governor-General in CouneU. 
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to sncli form shall have foil authority and effect in the same manner as a decree passed by 
a competent Court of final jurisdiction. 

YIII. F)Asf..-~lii tlie conduct of the revenue duties of the tract of country placed 

under the Commissioner, as well as tliose relat- 
Buies under vehich the Coniniissloner shall eom ing to the customs, abkaroc, stamps, and 


duet the revenue duties iu the tract of the coun- 
try placed tinder his control. 


other, iiiiscellaneous items as to . the land reve- 
nue, the Commissioner .shnll observe the rules 
and principles of the general llegulations, with such limitations and restrictioms as to the 
autheu'ity to he exercised by Inmself, as may be provided in the instructions he may rccei^-e 
from time to time from the Governor- Gen oral in Council ,* provided, however, that it shall 

. .V ^ ^ he competent to the Governor- General in 

Provjso, deehiratarv or the eomnotency oi Gov- /-i -ik i* j i m 

crnineiit tu bcp.'tnirc tracts oeeuoied "by Garos Council to direct the separnwioa, ieinporarily 
or the liktpfroni zeiniudarics, and' to discontinue or permanently, of any tract of country <ieeu- 

thc iep of cesses or iLc like, girmg eompensa- pied by Garo Mouiitaiucers or other rude 
tiou Jcn juhiu (. ue. tribes from the estates of any iieighhouring 

F^emindars to which the same may now be claitned to be attached : also to discoutiriue the 
colleciioa by Zemindars or others of any cesses, .tributes, or exactions, on wliatsoever 
pretence the same inn.y be levi<,‘d from such people, and to make arrangenieuts either fc>r the 
remission of the same, or for their collection direct by the officers of OoverniiiGiit, making 
such compensation to Zemindars or others justly entitled thereto for the rcdinquisliment of 
the same, as may to him seem most equitable and proper. 

8econd,--lSiO suit or action shall be entertained by any Civil Court luaving- jurisdiction, 

or that may hereafter have jurisdiiction, wiih- 
Ko suit shall be onlertaincd by any Civil Court in the tract of conntrv subicitto tiie authority 
within thf tract; of (/oimtry subject to the Com- .p* nf -mv-ict 

niissioner on account of acts done as above. “I® Coinmissionei on aLCUUit ut an\ .u.t 

of the above uestTipUoii done under the 

authority of the Governor-General ill Council. 

IX. In all matters connected with the tract of country speeihed in Section 11. or with 
_ the races of mountaineers and rude tribes 

All qiustions regarding tbe application of the above described if from the van^ of aiiv 

rnU^s in matters connect edivit 111 he tract of the aDOve atscimp, ir xrom ine van. ox any 

c'ountry <lescrilHMl iu See. ii. of tliis itcgulation Special provision^ or from doubts as to tli6 
shall be referable tu the Governor-Geaeral iu applicability of the rules in existence, any 

Council. difficulty shall arise as to tlm course to be 

pursued, a reference sludl be made to the Governor-General in Council, to whom it simil-be 
competent to prescribe, by an order under the official .signature of a Secretary to Government, 
what specilie measures shed! be adopted in the particular instance, as well as to annui, 
modify, and explain any existing rules or orders. 

After the passing of that Regiilation_j Mr. Seott proceeded to con- 
elnde engagements with the independent Chiefs, and no fewer than 1:^1 
of those living west of the Soomasiriare said to have entered into terms 
with hiiii.'^^ Idle dues at the Garo baths were in future to he levied on 
behalf of Government only. 

* A proof of the lively interest taken by Mr. Scott in the Garos will be found in the 
following corrospoudenee ; — 

Fxiraci of letter from Seott to W. B, Secretary to Governmetifi dated 2t7th 

. Aprifwm, ■■ .. 

In reply to a Commission that I sent to my Agent in London for one or more 
Missionaries of the sort suited to convert the Garos, I have been referred to the Bishop of 
Calcutta by the person, probably a friend of his, whom my brotlier consulted. Would 
Government liave any objection to my applying to the Bishop on the subject ? I am 
satisfied that notliiug permanently good can be obtained by other means, and that if we do 
not interfere on belialf of the poor Garos they will soon become Hindoos or half-Hindoos, 
retaining and acquiring many of the bad parts of both their present and im|iroved creeds. 
I xvoiild greatly prefer tw”o or more Moravian Mis.sioiianes of the old scliool who along with 
religion would teach the useful arts. If Government would ensure them subsistence only 
in the ease of sneces.s or of my death, I would willingly take upon myself the expense in 
the first instance, and £ 300 per annum would suffice. Of success I have no more doubt 
tlian that, if allowed, you could make Christians of the Hindoo boys; and the great error of 
the Missionaries appears to me to be that of directing their attention to polished natives 
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The 1)realdBg out of the Burmese war stopped Mr. Seott^s work;* 
as he had to take a prominent position in the affairs of Assam Proper;* 
being appointed GoTernor GeneraPs Agent for ]S orth-Eastern frontier 
on ^Oth IS'ovember 

But little is known of what went on in the hills between 1S24 and 
] 836. I may however notice briefly certain disturbances in Sherepore 
on the IMjmensing border in IBilO and 1833^ in which the lower 
Garos were to some extent implicated, thougdi it does not appear that 
the upper clans had anything to do with them, 

^Sherepore/ says a report (^) of 1826, ^ the extreme pergtiiina of 
M}Tnensing, is hounded on the west and south by the Great Berhampooter, 
rm c -o 1 ^ » -ir • ou tho soutli uiid cust by the old 

Berhampooter and rergunnas Aiap- 
sing and Soosung, and on the north by Sersimg and Kurribari Hills 
inhabited by Garos. From north-west to south-east it runs about 3U 
to 40 miles, and from north to south about 20 or 25 miles. The 
belt of eoiintry which unites the plains o£ Sherepore with the foot 
of the Kurribari Hills, called Gird Garo, or the Doon, is contested as 
hereditary property between the Zemindars of Sherepore and the Chiefs 
of the Kurribaii Hills. The soil is rich, but the cultivators oppressed. 
This tract is kiliabited by highlanders— truthful, industrious and super- 
stitious, and also by lowlanders, destitute of moral qualities as well as 
of religion.'’ The tract of Sherepore, with the corner of Alapsing* to the 
fiorth of the Brahmaputra, had been long in a distm*bed state. About 
1775, a Muhummadan Fukir called Kurreem, had set himself up as a 
reformer and soothsayer. The Shoosung Baja allowed him to live in 
Loterbandi where he got together a band of followers called by their 
neighbours Paghuls or Fools_, and among themselves Brethren (Bhai 
Sahib). About 1813 Kurreem had died, and been succeeded by his son 
Tippoo. Tippoo and his mother (called ^ Mali SaliibalF or Gady mother^ 
by the Paghuls) both according to local belief possessed miraculous 
powers. Under their spells wooden guns and swords became in the 
hands of the ^ Paghuls’' effective weapons. English artillery Are liacl 
no effect against them. The ‘ Lady Mother”’ had only to blow on her 
clothes, and shake her under garment, to call a hidden army into exist- 
ence ; and to her alone was restricted the power of seeing into the 
future. It was perhaps from the want of this power, and a failure duly 
to consult the powers of his mother, that Tippoo ceased to be a mere 
religious fanatic, and betook himself to more dangerous courses. He 
gradiiall}' formed a following of armed men, acquired much wealth by 


instead of nulc* tribes who are still in that state of national ebildliood wbicb enables the 
straiig-er pni?st to enact tbe scboolmaster and to teach them what he likes. There are many 
instances of success In cases of the latter description in modern times, but not one by fair 
means in those of the former since the age of miracles or very near it.” 

To tins tbe Secretary replied demi-ofacially, approving generally. The Government 
conkl not hotyever give a salary to the people who might be einidoyed in their capacity of 
Missionaries, but they might call them schoolmasters, and give assistance in that shape.'" 

(^) Revenue Consultation, 9th March 1826, Mo. 3— (Report by E. Monison). 
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plunder^ and perpetra.ted many crimes. In tlie state of the country, 
racked by the feuds of conflicting Zemindars, he formed a centre of 
intrigue for all the discontented ryots. The Sherepore Zemindars had 
ne\^er carried out the permanent settlement rules, and always collected 
cesses from their tenants at their discretion. In November 1824, when 
called on by Government to provide supplies for troops passing to Assam 
to fight the Burmese, they made this as usual the excuse for imposing 
heavy exactions on the ryots. The ryots appealed to Tippoo who 
promised them a time when they should only pay nominal rents. 
On this the peasantry took up arms and entered into closer alliance \vitli 
the Paghuls, and began to refuse to give the customary tale of labour or 
pay rent. These ryots were maiiY of them Garos, who had settled on 
the low lands under the hills. The rent of Gird Garo, the lowland 
tract cultivated b\" these settled Garos, wms put down in the settlement 
of 1798 at lls. 20. In 1825 it was paying Es. 20,«M}0 to Zemiinlars. 
In %dew of an enhancement of rent like this we cannot wonder 
that these half-civilised cultivators rose in arms. In January 1825 a 
body of 700 men assembled to attaek the Zemindars at Sherepore, and 
serious fighting took place. The district authorities intervened, and after 
some trouble Tippoo \vas caught and put into jail. Instead of keeping 
him there, the ^Magistrate very soon released him, and for months the 
Paghuls carried on a desultory warfare along the border.* Tip 2 )oo was 
the only person wdio benefitted by the troubles, and of him we read that 
lie built himself a Palace, and styled it the Eoyal Court of King Tippoo 
Paghul/^ But eventually the jioliee and sepoys got the best of it, and 
Ti;pj)oo and his principal adherents were finally shut up in jail. The 
grievances of the Gird Garos were met by a resettlement of the tract, 
which was held not to be within the permanently settled estates of the 
Zemindars, and for some time the district was quiet. In 1S88 however 
the Paghuls are again heard of as stirring up a peasant insurrection, 
but nothing serious came of this. The rent grievance had been killed 
by the action of the revenue authorities. 

In July 1886 tlie mdep)enclent Garos of Seebkuj ora tried to stop) our 
collecting tribute from dependent villages, and the Commissioner of 

Assam recommended our subduing 
lieviyal of troubles on tlie Assam side, }yj force every Garo village that 

shew^ed a turbulent spirit. SeotCs 
plan(^) had (the Commissioner said) been to march into a village and give 
notice that if the Chief did not surrender himself in t^YO days and pay 
tribute, the village would be burnt and cultivation laid waste."'’ This had 
succeeded, and the Commissioner w^anted liberty to tiy the plan again. 
Government sanctioned the proposal; but in December he visited 
Singamari, where most of the Garo Chiefs of that cpiarter came to 
meet him ; and then enquiry proved that most of the Garo distur- 
bances had arisen from the oppressive eonduet of our own Native Officers 
at the frontier markets. If Scott had inflicted sharp punishments, he had 
still more relied on kind demeanour and personal intercourse. When Scott 


(^) Political Proceedings, 25tli July 1836, Nos. 45-46. 
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was called away to Assam, no one took bis place, and until a special 
assistant was given to Goalpara foi* Garo work, as bad recently been 
done, no one even visited tbe markets or Chiefs. Hence the disturbances. 
The old policy was now to be reverted to. An expedition sent up early 
in iS67, under Mr. Strongs effected its object without any bloodshed. 
He collected easily all arrears of tribute and received the voluntary 
submission of many Garo villages. (^) 

In July 1839 tbe Commissioner proposed an expedition to the bills, 
ro punish the Garos of Dumra Dwar for outrages and contumacy. 
3Ir. Strong who had been in the habit of making yearly tours among 
tbe elans had, he reported, done much good, but had not sufficient 
power. Hence Captain Jenkins now proposed a survey (‘^) of the hills 
on which the Zemindars had, he said, encroached much, and the appoint- 
ment of a special Officer to manage all the Garos. The Governor 
General in Council did not think the Garo race of sufficient iriiportanee 
to call for the services of a special Officer to superintend their affrairs in 
connection with tbe Zemindars (^) and the people of the plains. The 
expedition was nominally allowed, but did not come off for want 
of troops. Government was not very ready to find these for such 
expeditious at this time. 

The unwillingness of Government to punish the crime of a few 
by an indiserimiiiating military raid was expressed ( ^0 in the following 
year when a murder by the Garos of Dwar Dasanni was re]ported. 

In August 1841 there were fresh Garo murders. Government 
again refused (^) to allow a display of military force, hut in 1848 the 
contumacy of a tributary clan called the Dasanni Garos led to more active 
measures. 

The Dasanni Garos had been in aiTears since 1S34. In February 
1847 they murdered one of their Lukmas(*^) with all his family for 
demanding their tribute. Small parties of troops were sent up but failed 
to secure the murderers, and a stronger expedition was at last in 1848 
proposed and sanctioned. The Dasannis vwere subdued after some 
ox^position.* 


^ For an account of the Dasanni Garos bj Captain ReynoidSj, reference may be made 
to Political FrocecdingSj 21st October 1848, ISFos. 22--24. 


(^) Political Proceedings, lOtli April 1837, l^os. 114-15, 

(® ) Political Proceedings, 24th July 1839, Xos. 95-97. 

(^) Political Proceedings, 24th February 1840, ISTos. 132-33. 

(■^j Political Proceedings, 27tli April 1840, Xos. 142-43. 
Political Proceedings, 7th September 1840, Kos. 95-96. 

(s) Political Proceedings, 16tb March 1844-, Kos. 17-21. 

Political Proceedings, 2nd September 1843, Xos. 124-26. 

Political Proceedings, 24th April 1847, Xos, 46-48. 
Political Proceedings, 29th May 1847, Nos. 29-30. 
Political Proceedings, 24th December 1847, Nos. 73-80, 
Political Proceedings, 7th April 1842, Nos. I i5“46. 
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In 1 845-46 and 1846-47 yisits to the Garo Hills were paid by 
Sturt and Dalton (^); but no very noteworthy additions were made to 
our kuowledg’e of the tribe. 

Between July and October 1852 seven Garo raids took place on 
Hauls of 1852. Goalpara frontier, in wliiek forty- 

four persons were killed. The local 
aiitborities proposed an expedition to demand the siiiTender of the prin- 
cipal offenders, to levy a fine on their village, or burn it in default of 
payment, to exact hostages and written engagements from the Chiefs, 
and to survey the hills. They also urged the construction of a road 
through the hills, and the education of Garo children,"^" The Govern- 
ment of India approved (-) generally of these proposals with the exception 
of that in regard to taking written engagements Which it considered 
useless in the case of such savages. An expedition was accordingly 
despatched which burnt a village, but the road was never made, and the 
survey wa,s not begun. As no overtures were made by the Garos for the 
surrender of the raiders, the Commissioner next proposed to Government 
the closing of the frontier markets. The objection to this plan in the 
ease of the Garos was, that no blockade however rigid could prevent 
them from getting supplies from Mymensing, -wliile the innocent 
inhabitants of the plains, who depended for their livelihood on the 
cotton trade carried on with the Garos, were the principal sufferers. 
Still, if the blockade could be made tolerably severe, it might have ‘some 

Lord Dalhousie’s views on Garo policy. luUmeil, it was 

determinecl to try it. Lord Dal- 
housie recorded at this time the follownng Minute on the subject : — 

I have already said that I deprecate these extreme measures^ while anythin, sr else 
remained untried. But a.s these savages will neither treat, submit, nor rest, it is5lue to oiir 
own subjects, whose lives and property ai-e in jeopardy, that we should have recourse 
to puni-slmient, -which, though severe, is the only thing that they comprehend or feel. I 
consider that further Alilitary operations would he a waste of life uselessly. 

It is probable that the exclusion of the Garos from the jdains will be eifeetual. It 
has been so when tried on the hill people on the opposite frontier to the north-west. 

I request, therefore, that they may be rigidly excluded from the xilaiii-s, and that the 
Chiefs may he informed that the exclusion wall he continued till satisfaction U made by 
the delivery of the murderers. They are at the same time to be informed that, if they are 
found in the plains while thus in resistance to the Government, they unll be seized and 
disposed of as the Government may think fit. 

I am aware that these measures wdll probably inflict injury on the innocent while 
puiiisliiiig the guilty. I regret it, but individual interests must yield to the public interests, 
when there is, as in this case, no alteniative. 


The education of Garo children had been carried on at Government expense for 
many years, not with any great success ; an attempt to secure upland Garos for the 
Frontier Police had also failed. 


(i) Political Proceedings, 12th December 1846, Nos. 86-30. 
Political Proceedings, 17th July 1847, Nos. 22-24. 

(®) Judicial Proceedings, 20th January 1853, Nos. 126-29. 
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Tiews of Colonel Jenkins and Mr, Mills. 


The measure did to some extent prove successful. It was £ouik1 (^) 
that the trade in cotton had become so material a source of profit to the 
GaroSj that the closure of the hats was really felt as a severe punish- 
Blent. They o*ave up some of the offenders and promised to arrest and 
deliver over the others. 

Colonel Jenkins, the Commissioner, was, however, strongly of 

opinion that our only hope of secur- 
ing permaaient tranquillity lay in our 
taking military possession of the hills. Mr, Mills, then on tour iii 
Assam, remarked. (") on this, that^ — unless a European functionary could 
reside in the interior and superintend the administration, which it was 
known he could not do, we should not attempt to extend our rule over 
unprofitable bills. All past experience showed that we cannot trust to 
native agency in the management of wild tribes/'’ The climate was 
supposed to be deadly and such as no European eoukl survive. Mr. 
Mills advocated severe treatment of villages concerned in raids ; the 
opening of a road as had been before proposed ; and the maintenance of 
more frequent intercourse with the Garos by the European Officers of 
Goalpara. Nothing, however, was done on liLs report (1853). 

Up to the close of 1856 (''^) there seems to have been a break in the 

story of Garo outrages. In that 
year, however, they again re-eoni- 
nienced, and w’ere numerous and atrocious on both the Goalpara and 
Mymeiising frontiers. It is not neeessaiy to enter into details. On each 
oecasioE attempts more or less futile were made to procure the surroucler of 
the offenders, but no comprehensive policy was laid down, nor was any 
vigorous effort made to change the nature of our relations with the 
hillmeii. The post of Garo Serbarakar, an Officer through whom our 
cornmunieatioiis with the Garos had for many years been managed, was 
abolished, and various changes effected in the establishments kept up at 
the Garo hats aud in the Garo Frontier Police : but no radical reform 
of policy, such as the circumstances called for, wus undertaken. 
Between May 1857 and Oetober 1859 nine raids w^erc made by Garos 
into Goalpara and £0 heads taken. The offer of rewurds, closing of 


Bellowed raids, 1856—1859. 


hats, and summons to Chiefs, had no effect iii 
offenders. 


getting surrender 


of 


(^) Jndicial Proceedings, SOtli June 1853, Xus. 142-46. 

Judicial Proceedings, 8th September 1853, Xos. 173-76. 

Judicial Proceedings, IGth iVdnmry 1854, Xus. 92-98. 

Judicial Proceedings, 12th January 1854, Xos. 203-6. 

(') Judicial Proceedings, 21st June 1855, Xos. 120-25. 

Judicial Proceedings, 22nd Xovember 1855, Xos. 225-31. 

Judicial Proceedings, 12th June 1856, Xos. 162-66, 

Judicial Proceedings, 12th January 1854, Xo. 139. (Mills' Ueport.) 

C^) Jiulicial Proceedings, 2nd January 1S57, Xos. 251-52. 

Judicial Proceedings, 18th June 1857, Xo. 345. 

Judkiul Proceedings, 9th July 1857, Xos. 279-SO. 
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111 1839 the Commissioner of Assam reportecl(^) that Garo raids 
were on tlie iiiereasej and the policy of closing* the hats had pi-oved 
ineffeetual, inasmuch as it was never followed iip by a ^Military 
ex])editioii to demand the siiiTender of offenders as had in the old dnys 
been nsiial. The Commissioner strongly reeommended a return to tlie 
old polieVj which had been abandoned with no good result, and urged 
the re-appointment of a Garo Serbarakar. Pending the sanction of 
Government, a small expedition was sent into the hills, and though it 
did not succeed in arresting the offenders in the late raids, its advance 
was said to liave had a good effect. Government a}>p roved of the 
re-appointment of the Serbarakar, but took no further steps and laid 
dtiwn no definite policy for the future. Further raids in iMymensing 
followed close ujjon this. The Commissioner of Assam was called ("} 
upon to sug'gest a remedy. It was a,t length determined to send a 
strong expedition into tlie bills in the cold weather of 1860-6 i to 
re-open communications witli the upland Garos by annual %'isits of the 
Principal Assistant at Goalpava, and to increase the establishment of 
the Serbarakar. 

In the beginning of 1S61('^) tbe following proposals were laid 
,5 1 i? T ^ ^ TOPI before Government bythe Comnus- 

Proposals for direct niaiiMS'ement, 1S61. . « * • ; i t 

sioner or Assam intemied further to 

secure the peace of the Garo frontier :—(l.) It was found that the 
Mymensing Zemindars had by encroachments on the hills irritated the 
independent Garos and led to many raids and murders. It was there- 
fore pro|:>(>se(l to bring the hill villages over xvhicli they claimed jurisdic- 
tion under tlie direct management of Government, as had been done on 
the Goalpara side, by Hegulation X of 1822. (h) A good road connect- 

ing the markets all along the frontier was suggested. (6.) The raising 
ot* a frontier I\Iilitia was advo(*ated. (4.) It was pro])osed that a special 
Ofiicer should be put in cbarg'e of the Garo Hills and Frontier, 
who should, however, reside on the plains. (5.) The re-imp)osition of 
tlie old Jut}" on cotton at the Garo markets was to provide funds to meet 
the cost of these measures. Government approved only of the first 
])roposal, and negatived or postponed all the rest. The appointment 
of a special Ofheer to the Garo Hills could not/'’ it was said, 
entertained.'’^ 

The expedition to the hills in the early part of 1861 was made 
Vi- icp-i from both Mvmensing and Goal- 

para, and was very su(*cessiul. The 
troops remained a month in the hills, during which time they succeeded 

(^) Judicial Proceedings, 22 ikI March 1860, J^sTos. 3i»-39. 

(‘■‘) Judicial Proceedings, 22nd March 1860, Nos. 81-82. 

Judicial Proceedings, 14th June 1860, Nos. 72-73. 

Judicial Proceedings, August 1860, Nos. 263-60. 

(®) Judicial Proceedings, September 1860, Nos, 371-76. 

Judicial Proceedings, Novemher 1860, Nos. 234-35. 

Judicial Proceedings, January 1861, No. 359. 

Judicial Proceedings, March 1861, Nos. 267-69. 

.Indicia! Proceedings, April 1861, Nos, 254-56. 

Judiiual Proceedings, July 1861, Nos. 277-82. 
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in reaching and punishing almost all' the ofL'ending villages^ in realising 
revenue from many of the dependent Chiefs who had witliheld it for 
years^ and in obtaining the submission and fealty of such of the 
independent Chiefs as were disposed to be friendly. The offenders in 
the Mymensing raids were arrested. In submitting the report of this 
expedition the Commissioner again urged the appointment of a special 
Officer^ and the construction of two roads, one round the base of the 
hills, and the other right across them. This road, the Commissioner 
said, would do for the Garos what the road from Gowhatty to Cherra 
had done for the Khasias, reclaim the country. The proposal was 
Orders of the Home Government on referred to the Public '\Torks De- 
Garo policy. partmeiit. The Secretary of State 

recorded the following remarks on these proceedings : — 

However necessary it may be to teach the inhahitants of these wild districts that 
they are not inaccessible to the power of Government, it is very clear that we cannot hope 
to reclaim them from tlieir savage habits, or to induce amongst them a higher state of 
civilization by the mere display of Military strength. 

These objects can only he effected by peaceful means and by gradually increasing 
our intercourse with them, and I have therefoi’e read with regret the statement of Colonel 
Jenkins that, ‘ although the Garos have been nearly a century under our jurisdiction, it 
is not on record that we have ever had a single Officer who could converse with them in 
their own language.'’ This unfavorable state of things will not, I trust, he of longer 
continuance, aiuk I shall be glad to learn that the proposed animal visits of the Principal 
Assistant Commissioner, of which I fully approve, and of which a repcjrt should, from time 
to time, he submitted, have established the desired infiuenee with the Chiefs. Should this 
not he the case, it will he for you to consider whether the permanent location in this terri- 
tory of a special and carefully selected Officer will not he necessary. 

I shall await w'itli interest the decision of the Public Works Department as to the 
expediency of opening the t-wo roads recommended by Captain Hopkinson. Should the 
funds necessary ft)r the purpose he available, it should not he forgotten that, independently 
of the importance of lending every possible aid to the eultivalion of cotton in a district 
favorable to its growth, there is nothing which w'ill tend more to the general improvement 
and civilization of the country than the increase of its commerce. 

The Garos were at this time grouped uuder three classes : — 
(1.) Zemindari Garos, those living within the acknowledged boun- 
daries of the great zemind aides and treated by Government under 
Regulation X of 182*2. (2.) Tributary Garos, who admitting our 

^ , , siipremaev pay a small yearly tri- 

biite. (d.) Beniuiwa or Independent 
Garos, over whom we exercised no control . The collections made 
from the Garos of the first two classes were realized through the 
Luskar or lieadman of each village; and so long ago as 1824 Mr. 
Scott, the Commissioner for the north-eastern parts of Ptungpore, had 
disbursc'd annual money rewards to certain of the principal Luskars who 
had maintained the peace in their respective jurisdictions. In T-fiS 
proposals for extending and modifying this system were laid before 
Government {^). The raids and murders by which our frontier had been 
liarassed were as often as not the work of so-called Tributary Garos : 
and the want of any adequate Police machinery made it very desirable 
to adopt some means of securing delivery of offenders. It was proposed 

(1) Judicial Proceedings, July 18r»5, Nos. 101-3, 

Judicial Proceedings, February 1866, Kos. 16-20. 

Judicial Proceedings, March 1866, Xos. 77 '’ 79 , 
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therefore to appoint Zimniaclars, who might be sometimes also Lnskars, 
for, villages and groups of villages, who should for an aiiiiiial , stipend, be 
responsible for . the , arrest of offenders in their several jurisdiction Sj 
and should be vested with powers similar to those of. the Doiloies in the 
Jaiiitia Hills. This was all approved by Government and settled at a 
meeting of , the Chiefs, 


■ „ These arrangements did not, however, extend to the Myrneiisiiig 
side of the hills, and early in 1866 a ■most murderous raid was made 

Raids of 1866. bj BS to^ Be 

Independent j on the plains or that 
district. An expedition entered the hills and burnt the offending 
villages. But enquiry showed (^) that the main cause of the raid had been 
an attempt on the part of the Slioosung Rajah, a IMyrnensing Zemindar, 
to levy rents in the hills. 


The existence of this chronic irritant on the southern border of the 
hills, and the fact that a dread of creating blood feuds prevented the 
Zimmadars from acting of their own authority against independent 
villages, made it clear to Government that something more was required. 
Appointment of a special Officer to the The Lieutenaiit-Governor accordingly 
Sills. in April 1866 proposed (^) to the 

Government of India the appointment of a special Officer to the charge 
of the Garo Hills. Sanction being accorded to this, Lieutenant 
Williamson, who had shown special aptitude for dealing with these 
tribes, was estabHslied on the Toora Mountain as Lieutenant Gregory 
had been established at Samoogoodtiiig. Similar arrangements were 
made for roacls, buildiiigs, and Police as in the Naga Hills. (^) The 
offices of Luskar and Zimmadar were at the same time amalgamated, and 
a rough judicial system inaugurated under Lieutenant Williamson^s 
control. 


The success with which this experiment was attended was more 
immediate and complete in the Garo than in the Naga Hills. Hearty 
aid was at once given by many Garo Chiefs to Lieutenant' Williamson, 
Relieved by the presence of a strong body of armed Police from the 
dread of retaliatory fends, the Headmen became more ready to dis- 
charge their duty. Raids ceased, and numeroiis villages hitherto 
independent voluntarily became tributary. ■ It,wa.s at the outset the 
policy that no attempt should he made .to coerce any neutral i'iiclependent 
clan, but all voluntary submission was'^ frankly accepted. 


P) Judicial Proceedings, February 1866, Kos. 39-41. 

(®) Judicial Proceedings, August 1866, Kos. 54-62. 

(®) Judicial Proceedings, April 1866, Hos. 48-61. 
Judicial Proceedings, August 1866, Kos. 63-74. 
Judicial Proceedings, December 1866, Nos. 20-28. (*) 

(*) J udieial Proceedings, Noyember 1867, No. 1 83. 
Judicial Proceedings,, October 1868, Nos. 136-57. 
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The history of the administi'atioii from this point is one of steady 
progress in the extension of our rule over the independent clans. In 
_ . - , . ii -looA order to secure this it became neees- 

Passu, s of Act SXII of 1S69. effectually the inter- 

ferenee of the landholders of the plains, and this was effected by the 
passing of Act XXII of 1869 which took the place of Eegulation. X 
of 1822. The provisions of the Act were these : — 

' An Act to remove the Gdro Sills from the jurisdiction of the trihmmls estaUished 
under the General 'Regulations and Acts and for other ptirgoses. 

Whereas it is expedient to remove the territory commonly known as the Garo Hills 

from the jurisdiction of the Civil, Criminal 
Preamble. and Reveiiixe Courts and offices established 

under the general Eegulations and Acts, and to provide for the administration of justice 
and the collection of revenue in the said territory; It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

1 . This Act may be called “ The Garo Hills 
Act, 1869.” 


Sliort title. 


2. This Act shall come into operation on 
Commencement ot Act, ^s the Lieutenant- Governor of 

Bengal shall, by notification in the Calcutta Gazette, direct. 

3. On and after such day. Act Ko. VI of 1835 (so far as it relates to the Khasi 

, ■ ^ , Hills therein termed ‘ Cossyah^ Hills), and 

Eepeal of enactments. Bengal Regulation X of 1822 shall he 

Proviso. repealed : Provided that such repeal shall not 

affect any settlement of land-revenue or other matters made under the latter enactment 
with zanu'ndars or other persons in any place to which this Act applies. 

4. Save as hereinafter jnoyided, the territory known as the Garo Hills, bounded on 

. the north and west by the District of Gawal- 

Garo Hills removed from operation of general para, on the south by the District of Mymen- 

Eegiiiatioias, an e s. singh as defined by the Be venue Survey, and 

on the east by the Khasi Hills, is hereby removed from the jurisdiction of the Coiirts of 
Civil and Criminal Judicature and from the control of the offices of revenue constituted 
by the Eegulations of the Bengal Code and the Acts passed by any legislatm^e now or 
heretofore "^established in British India, as well as from the law prescribed for the said 
Com'ts and offices by the Eegulations and Acts aforesaid ; 

And no Act hereafter passed by the Council of the Governor General for’ making 
Laws and Eegulations shall be deemed to extend to any part of the said territory unless 
the same be specially named therein. 

5 . ''' 


The administration of Civil and Grimmal justice and the superinteiidence of the 
, . , , settlement and realization of the public 

Ailmmistration of justice and settlement and revenue and of all matters relxtincr in vnnf 

cailfction at* revenue vested in eertaiii officers. iovcuut auu ^oi maeccis leiamog to lent 

within the said territory, are hereby vested in 
such officers as the said Lieutenant-Governor may, for the purpose of tribunals of first 
instance or ot* reference and appeal, from time to time appoint. The officers so appointed 
shall, in the matter of the administration and superintendence aforesaid, be subject to the 
direction and control of the said Lieutenant-Governor and be guided by such instructions 
as he may from time to time issue. 

0. Any person liable to be imprisoned in any civil or criminal jail, or to be transported 
Place of imprisoument or transportation. beyond sea, under any order or sentence 

passed by any officer or Court empowered as 
provided in this Act, may be imprisoned in any civil or criminal jail, or transported to any 
place, which the said Lieutenant-Governor may direct. 

y. The said Lieutenant-Governor may prevent, by such means as he sliall think fit, 
, . ^ , the coUeetion by zauundars or other persons 

Power to prevent private eolleetion of cesses, cesses, tributes, or exactions, on what- 

soever pretence the same may be levied, from the inhabitants of the said territory, and may 
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make. arrangements eitlier for the remission of such cesses, tributes and exaetloiis, or for 

.. their collection direct by the officers of GoTern- ' 
, , Compensation. ■ making such coinpensatioii to zaiiimdars 

or others justly entitled thereto, for the relinquishment of the same, as may to him seem 
proper. 

■ 8. The,.::.sa.id .Lieutenant-Governor may, from time to time, by iiotificatiou in the 
■ ^ ,, , CalcuUa Gazette^ extend to the said terrifcor? 

Power to eriend laws to GaroHdls. any law, or any portion of any law, now iii 

force ill the other territories subject to his government, or which may hereafter be enacted 
by the Council of the Governor General or of the said Lieutenaiit-Goveriior for makiiig 
■ Laws und Eegulations, . ' 

and may on making such extension direct by whom any powers or duties incident to 
the provisions so extended shall be exercised or performed, and make any order which he 
shall deem requisite for carrying such provisions into operation. 

9. The said Lieutenant-Governor may, from time to time, by iiotithjatioii in the 

„ , , , . C almitia GazeUe^ Gxtmidi muiafAs mvMmcUs. 

Power to extend Act to Jiiitia and Naga Hills, ii ^ in flio 

and to British portion of KMsi Hills. tue piovisioiis conuiiiw^ 

other sections or this Act to the Jintia Hills, 
the Naga Hills, and to such portion of the Khasi Hills as for the time being forms part of 
British India. 


Every such notification shall specify the boundaries of the tenitories to which it 
applies. 

10. Whenever a question arises whether any place falls within the boundary of the 

, territory described in section four or within 

Questions of disputed boundary. boundary of any of the territories to which 

provisions of this Act may he extended under section nine, such officers as the said 
Lieutenant-Governor sliall from time to time appoint may consider and determine on which 
side of the boundary such place may lie, and the order iiiade thereon by such officer 
shall be final. 


It is perhaps desirable to give : 

The Shoosung case. 

it;, and the following extract from the Bengal Eeport of 1870-71 may 
here he reprodiieed 

In the course of the revenue survey of Mymensing in 1857, it became necessary to lay 
do%vn the northern houiidary of that district, and, after due consideration, it was ruled that 
a line running along the foot of the Garo Hills should he accepted and laid dowji as the 
boundary of pergiumahs Shoosung and Sherepore, and that the burden of proving that any 
part of the hills w'as included in his zemindaiy should devolve on the 81iousu!ig Zwnindar. 
The Eajah disputed this order of Government, claiming a considerable tract beyond the 
survey boundary, as forming part of his permanently settled estate,* and liis case passed 
through several revenue and civil courts with varied success. At last it was decided l>y the 
full bench. High Court, tliat the Eajah had not established his title to the lainl specified in 
his plaint, but that on the other hand the boundary laid down in the survey map was not 
the true boundary of his estate, and that he was not bound by that map or by the order of 
the Collector on the point and the subsequent proceedings based thereon. 

Erom this deeision the Government appealed to the Privy Coimeil. But tli(3 question 
involved a political difficulty which in the meantime demanded tlie serious attention of 
Government. The cause of many bloody raids committed by the Garo mountaineers, which 
had often disturbed the peace of the country, had been traced to the interference of the 
zeinindars of the plains with those rude and savage tribes, and it was absolutely necessary, 
on grounds of public policy, that the zemindars and their agents shouUl be strictly x^rolii- 
bited from having any direct relations with the Garos, and that the whole of the Garo Hills, 
including all such parts of it as were claimed by the Alymensing zemindars, should be 
administered by the officers of Government, and the revenues be collected by them, it was 
clearly with a view to secure these ends that Eegulation X of 1822 had been passed, hut 
that Eegulation had now failed in its object. 'The deeision of the High Court in the 
Shoosung Rajah’s case declared that the powers'given by it affected only the tract specified 


I fuller account of tlie eireumstaiiees 
which led directly to the passing of 
this Act, and the action taken under 
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in section 2, viz. tlie thamiali Jurisdictions of BliooBree, Goalpara, .and Eiirribari^ ani 
tliat the latter part of section 8, which empowered the Governor-General in Council to 
separate from tlie zemindaT’s estate any tract of country inhabited by the Garos, applied 
only to estates within the tract above described. 

Under these eircnmstaiices, the Lieutenant-Governor considered it expedient that a new 
law should be enacted to give effect to the intention of Regulation X of 1822^, and also to 
empower the Government to appoint a commission with final authority to ascertain the 
actual rights of the Shoosung Bajah beyond the boundary of Shoosuugj as laid down by the 
survey, and to a^val'd to him adequate compensation for the resumption of these rights ^ and 
that after stick award, all right, title, and interests of the Rajah in the country beyond the 
boundary laid down by the survey should absolutely cease, the Rajah being bound in the 
interim not to attempt to exercise any anthority or collect any revenue beyond the said 
boundary, under the penalty of being proceeded against under section 188 of the Penal 
Code, and of forfeiture of all claims to compensation. 

The Government of India agreeing generally in these views. Act XXII of 1869 was 
passed. Tliis Act repealed Regulation X of 1822, defined the Garo Hills as bounded on 
the south by the district of Mymensing, as defined by the revenue survey removed this 
territory from the control of the civil and criminal courts and Regulations and Acts ; 
empowered the Lieutenant-Governor to prevent the collection therein by zemindars and 
others of cesses, &c., on any pretence whateve:^^; and authorized Inin to make such compen- 
sation to these zemindars as he might deem proper. It also provided that in case of 
boundary disputes the inatter should be decided by such officers as the Lieutenaiit-Goveruov 
might appoint, whose decision should he final. 

After CQiisnlation with the Commissioner of Cooch Behar, it was notified in the Gazette 
that the Act should take effect from 1st March 1870. The Rajah of Shoosung tlien 
appealed to the S^jretary of State to disallow the Act. His Grace replied in September 
that ho could not accede to the Rajalf s prayer, but he desired that the pecuniary losses 
which the Rajah or any others might sustain in consecpience of the policy enforced by the 
Act, might be compensated for in a liberal spirit. 

Meanwhile, in June 1870, the Commissioner of Cooch Behar had been appointed 
to investigate the claim of the zemindar of Shoosung and other zemindars to compensation. 
Ill October following he submitted a preliminary report, which was mainly devoted to 
proving the utter worthlessness of the Shoosung RaJaEs claim on its merits in the light of 
the fresh evidence which he had obtained. Several frauds practised by the Rajah were 
exposed. Looking, however, to the position in which Govermnent had been placed by the 
acts or negligence of its servants, the Commissioner proposed to close the case without 
further investigation, by offering the Rajah, as comiieiisation, the sum at which, he had 
valued his suit originally, viz, Ks, 99,000, for his subsequent claim under Act XXII was for 
2 I,oO/jOO! But the Lieutenant- Governor was not satisfied with the grounds for the 
rectommendatiou, and could not consent to a proposal which was utterly iuconsisteiit with 
the Commissioner’s own statement of facts. His Honor wns quite prepared to give the 
Rajah a libend compeusatioii for the suspension of any rights which he might prove himself 
to have possessed, but, in Justice to the public, nothing more could be given; and His 
Honor was therefore clearly of opinion that the Commissioner must fairly face the diffi- 
culties of the question, and decide the case upon the facts and emdence that might be 
forthcoming. The Omnmissioner was accoi’dingly desired to proceed regularly with 
reference to Act XXII of 1869, and to report on certain specified points.' ' His Honor 
couridcivd it nccosary that some award be amved at, detenniiiing definitely winch of the 
Rajah’s claims u t*re tenable, and to what extent ; and that the Coiniiussioner sboiiUl then 
make an estimate for cuiiipeiisation that should be fair and at the same time liberal. 

In iSeptembci* 1870 the zemindar of Sherepore also sent a memorial to the Secretary 
of State to disallow the xVet. His Grace having already declined to comply with a similar 
rcqiiest, it was not consuiered necessary to send this memorial to him, as it contained no 
grounds fr»r disallow auce winch had not been urged witli greater force by the Rajah of 
8i‘oo.surig. The Commissioner of Cooch Behai’ hoivever, desired to report specially and 
f -oily the extent to which Sherepore was affected by the Act. From his report it appeared 
tljat there was U(.> groiiud to modify the boundary line to ivhich the zemindar of Sherepore 
olijfcred,^ nor dill it seem tiiat the zemindar had established any chiims to compensation. 
He was infonae<l accordingly, and urns further told that if he was dissatisfied he must 
pie'^eut a formal ffiaim under section 7, Act XXII of 1869, to the Commissioner of Cooch 
Behar, tiie officer a]?pointed hy Government to conskler and adjudicate upon such claims. 
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Tile proposed appeal to tlie Privy Council in tlie Shoosiuig EaJaFs case referred to 
above was abandoned on the advice of the law officers of Government, who were of opinion 
that Act XXII of, 1869 having been passed, there was no object in proceeding with the ■ 
appeal any fiu’ther. 

Ill 1872 a raid by tlie independent G-aros upon the dependent village 
Paid of 1872 and final rednction of the o£ Damiikchiciiii led to the adoption 
Bemiilwa Garos, of more active measures for subdu- 

ing the independent elans. I quote from the Bengal Eeport for 

i8724;3:-‘ 

In consequence of outrages committed on onr dependent villages by communities of 
independent Garos, the Lieutenant-Govenior drew the attention of the Govemnient of India 
to the absolute necessity which existed for thoroughly reclaiming that part of the Garo 
Hills which was still independent of coiitrol. It was stated that since the policy of direct 
luanagement of the hill eonimunities had been introduced in 1866, village after village had 
submitted to the Jurisdiction of the Dexnxty Commissioner in charge, voluntarily enrolling 
themselves as British subjects, and proving tbe genuineness of their action by regular 
payment of the trifling dues imjjosed on them. It was shown that a considerable portion 
of the hills had been thus brought within the pale of regular govermnent. It was explained 
that the Lieutenant-Governor would have been quite content to %vait for tlie gradual 
subiiiission of the remaining indexiendent Garos had they on their part been content to live 
at peace with their neighbours now under onr protection; but they had chosen to commence 
active hostilities by raiding on dependent villages, and frequently gave jn’otection to crimmals 
who had offiended against our laws. Conduct like this threatened disturbance, not only 
to the peace of the Garo district, but danger to the plains of Goalpara and Mymensing, in 
which on more than one recent occasion the Garo raids had caused Considerable panic. 
The Lieutenant-Governor j)roposed therefore to put an end to the independence of the 
savages inhabiting this nook in the midst of British territory, bringing tlicm under the direct 
control of the Deputy Commissioner, and openiiig paths through the centre of the hills 
along which our police could xmtrol. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s proposals met with the ajiiiroval of His Exeelleiiey the 
Governor- General in Council, and the necessary jireparations for an expedition were at 
once tjiken in hand. The Lieutenant-Governor, after consulting with Colonel Haiightoii, 
the Commissioner, considered it exjiedient to allow no possible chance of miscarriage 
in such an enterprise, and jjrovided for the collection of at least 500 armed police, siixoported 
on the side of the Iihasi Hills by three companies of regular troops. It was also decided 
not to commence active operations till the middle of November, by wliicli time it was 
hoped the country would become tolerably healthy for men from the plains. 

The expeditionary force wms divided into three columns. One column, under Captain 
Davis, entered tlie lulls from the Goalpara district on the north by tlie X'ibari Dwar ; 
a second, under Mr. Daly, entered from the Mymensing district on the south , the third 
or main colmnn, under Caxitain Williamson, the Deputy Commissioner, nmrclied from 
Toora, the head-quarters of the Garo Hills district. It was arranged that each column 
should follow a prescribed route through the independent tract, visiting and enforcing 
the submission of all villages on its way ; and it w'as hoped that all would meet at a 
central rendezvous at about the same time. Lieutenant E. G. Woodthorpie, li. e.. Assistant 
Superintendent of Survey, was deputed to conduct survey operations in communication 
with Captain Wiiliamson. 

The exx>edition was singularly successful. Caprtam Williamson occupied without 
opposition Dilmagiri, the leading indei>endeiit village, which had been concerned in tlie 
recent raids, and received the submission of all the hamlets in the nciglibourhooil. Air. 
Daly Joined him on the llth December, after repulsing, without loss of men on his side, 
au attack wliich the Garos made on his camp. He, too, had received tenders of submis- 
sion from most of tlie villages on his route. Establishing themselves at Rongrengiri, 
Ca])tain Williamson and Afi*. Daly, while waiting for the arrival of the northern eoiimni 
under Captain Davis, visited all the Garo villages within reach, and after receiving their 
ofiers of submission, arranged for tlie payment of the usual small house-tax, occasionally 
infiicting and realizing fines where opposition had been offered or orders disobeyed, and 
insisting on the surrender of ail skulls kept as trophies of raids. 
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Captain Davis’s colnniii was longer on tlie road, and did not join tlie others till tlie 2nd 
January, He Bad, however, visited aU the independent villages on both sides of his line of 
march, and though he had been twice attacked, he had been able to repulse the Garos and 
punish the offiencfing communities without much difficulty. 

During January the remaining independent villages ’were visited, and submitted. The 
Garos, eonvinced apparently that resistance was hopeless, accepted the terms offered them 
by Captain Wiliiamsoii, and have, under his directions, been engaged in opening out paths 
across the hills in several directions, which they will be required liereafter to maintain. 
The survey had also completed its duty and filled up the blank which has hitherto disfigured 
the maps. 

Captain Williamson has appointed Lnsknrs, or village representatives in the iieniy 
acquired tracts, who wdll be responsible for management on tbe system already in force in 
the dependent villages. The hills have been again traversed by him from end to end wdth 
a small guard, and found to be i^erfectly quiet. A strong police post has been established 
in the heart of the country hitherto independent; the new state of things has been acccqffed 
with a considerable amount of cheerfulness,: and great eagerness for trade is manifested on 
all hands. The expeditionary force has been broken up, and men and office: s have returned 
to their own districts. 

Although the success wdiich has been achieved has been rapid and is likely, as the 
local officers believe, to prove lasting, the Lieutenant-Governor was desirous to leave nothing 
to chance. The ordinary police force of the Garo Hills luimher 150 men. These are used 
solely as military guards, the admmistration being based on the village system of Luskurs 
already alluded to. The armed police has now been raised to 3U0 men, and posts have 
been so arranged that the authority of Government may be visible and beyond doubt. 

Money has b§,en granted to complete the system of roads across the hills, towards the 
opening of which mucli has been already done, and no effort is being spared to establish 
markets and develop trade. Eoads and markets ought very speedily to create a social 
revolution in the hills. Liberal assistance has been promised for educational pui’poses. 

There is much reason to believe that the country is rich in many natural products. Its 
cotton trade has always been considerable, and was known even in the days of the Moguls ,* 
and tbe Lieutenant-Governor hopes that instead of our having to burn large quantities 
of cotton in punishment of outrage, as was unhappily necessary in a few instances, we 
may find here a new source of supply to Manchester. The Deputy Commissioner is now 
doing what he can, by the intrcKluctiou of improved seed and by encouraging trade, to 
develop this cultivation. The timber of the hills is also expected to prove valimhle, and, 
while preserving all reasonahle jungle rights of the Garos, Government may expecrt a fair 
return from judicious forest operations. Wild elephants are said to he very numerous, and 
probably khedda operations would prove pi'ofitable at an early date. 

Since the close of the expedition the Deputy Commissioners of the Garo and Kha,si 
Hills have succeed<‘d in laying down a boundary between their districts, winch will 
moreover soon be cunnoctetl by a good hill road. Hie boundary between the Garo Hills 
and Goalpara is also in need of adjustment, and wdli in all prohability be resurveyed and 
settled during the ensuing cold season. 

The Assam Puoports on the Garo Hills district are uneventful until 

to that for 1881 - 8 ^. from 
which I take the following extract 

Some disturbances occurred towards the close of the year among the Garo vUIagos 
in the neiglibourhuod of ihindupara. The tract affected lies between the Didak rivt?r on 
the t'iist, the llompani river on the west, the plains of Goalpara on tlie north, and the 
villages of Ilibugiri on the south. 

Tlie imnudkite cause of the outbreak was the demand for labnnr to open out anew 
road from Tura to Bangalkhata. The jungle clearing necessary for laying down the first 
trave was obtiiined without difficulty j but when the earthwork was taken in hand, the inlia- 
liitunts of a group of some eighteen villages round about Handupara, who had been little 
visit<Hl by Euro]>ea.n officials, and had never been accustomed to contribute labour for public 
works, combined to make a strike against the demand for labourers, and ilireatcned further 
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to injure any otlMU*: villages whicli might' ol)ey the orders of O-overimeut, In conscqiienee, 
all work was stopped, and some alarm was excited among the Hajong and Eablia iiihahi- 
taiits .of the' plains .villages near Bangalkhata, many of whom left tlieir homes. The Deputy 
Commissioner of CToalpara, however, pushed forward 50 police towards Bangalkhata, and 
confidence was restored'. On the iHth March, the Deputy-Commissioner of the Garo Hills 
inarched from Tura with. 100 police, and in three days reached Kibugiri, the most southerly 
of the disturbed villages. Only the Lakma, or head of the village, and three men were 
found here, the rest having nixi away. The insurgents had expected bim to march by the 
new road, and had assembled in niinihers between 200 and 400 to resist his advance, but 
fiiKling that he took the direct and little-travelled path through ■Ribiigiri they dispersed. 
Xext (lay Eandupara, the head-quarters of the disturbance, wns reached. On arriving at 
the first hamlet which was that of the Lakma Marsin, 'a man of much infiuence in this 
neighbourhood, and one of the xdngleaders in the combination, only he and a feiv men were 
found seated in tlie village No resistance was offered, but when called upon to give up 
their arms, the men disappeared into the Jungle ; but subsequently they gave up tlieir arins. 
At this place the Deputy-Commissioner was Joined by the Goalpara jxoiice, under l^Ir. Goad, 
District Superintendent of Police. Information was next sent to the remaining two liani- 
lets, and tlie villagers were directed to bring in their arms ; but no notice was taken, and 
on the following day these hamlets were visited. They were found to be perfectly empty, 
every article, including grain, having been removed; and, as the villagers still refused to 
come in and give up their arms, the village was fired. 

On the 21st March the village of Hainongiri was visited, and here again, as every effort 
to induce the Lakma and people to come in with their arms proved unsuccessful, the village 
was burned. After this the remaining villages came in, and the whole comhiiiation col- 
lapsed, two others of the ringleaders having given themselves up, and a fourth having been 
arrested. These men have since been released without further punishment, subject only to 
tbe condition of reporting themselves periodically to the Deputy-Commissioner, and satis- 
fying him that they are hehaving peaceably and well. A stockade lias Ifeen erected l)y the 
Deputy- Commissioner on the Ilangai river, three or four miles south of Bangalkliata, to 
give confidence to the people of the plains. 

The Deputy-Commissioner reports that the Lashkars, the fiscal ofiieers in chargelif 
circles of villages, and the Lakinas, or village headmen, have behaved w’ell on the whole. 
The Lashkars, it is pointed out, have not at present very much influence or authority, but 
the Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that in time this may he acquired. 

A careful examination of the forests in the Garo Hills has been made, and proposals 
for the reservation of forests have been submitted. 

By a Eegiilation passed as I of 1876^ power was taken to prevent 
o i T • i.- entry into the lulls for trading 

X^nrposes 01 unlicensed persons^ and 
to control the acquisition of land within the Hills District. These pro- 
visions were necessary to prevent complications and in view .of the fact 
that the Inner Line Regulation could not be applied in a tract like' this, 
entirely surrounded by settled territory. Regulation I of 1879 gave 
legal effect to the finally-demarcated boundary between the hills and 
Goalpara^, and Regulation II of 1880 enabled the Chief Commissioner' to 
cancel the operation of any law in force- in this and any other uncivilized 
frontier district. 


Considering the character of the Garos^ there is wonderfully .little 
. mi i. 4 ? « 1 • 3 crime among them. Maiiy troiible- 

.. The custom of ‘ dai. , 

. some cases st.iii arise out , 01 old blood- 
feiids . and 'existing customs' which can onlyhe decided by a punchayet 
of hillmem The most remarkable of these customs is that of ^dai/ 


or' '^compensation.-^ Uiider' this. custom., the village headmen demand 
large sums for the privilege of wearing the ^Tar^— -an iron ring on the 
arm/ which is regarded as the badge of respectability.' The villagers 
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are now-a-days very unwilling to pay these fees. Every Garo^s life^^ 
(says the Deputy Commissioner) spent in giving (or refusing)^ and 
demanding Glai/ A man accuses another if) of some oftnuee ; 
the accusation is not proved^ the accused demands dai/ A man^s great 
grandfather was killed 50 or 100 years ago^ he demands daf from 
the heirs of the murderer;, and if it be not paid, his heir will demand 
it in tuiTij and so on for ever until it is paid. In fact everj;, even the 
most frivolous pretext is seized on as an occasion to demand ^ dai^;, and 
in this way much ill-blood is caused.-’'' The Chief Commissioner Las 
said that -these fees and fines should be ascertained^ recorded^ and 
regulated^ care being taken not to give authoritative recognition to 
customs which are in themselves mischievous and showing a tendency 
to die out. 
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PART III 


CHAPTEE XX. 


HILL TIPPEEAIL 

Having’ now completed the survey of the tribes dwelling around 
the periplieiy of the Assa-m Valley, I pass on to notice the hili tracts 
hung between Sjdhet and Cachar on the north and Chittagong* on the 
south, ' ■ 

South of Sylhet we find on the map a considerable tract of hill 
country marked out as the territoiy of an independent Ruler — the 
Rajah of Hill Tipperah. To the east this territory merges into hills 
inhabited by tribes of Kookies, now” known as Liishais, who extend from 
Cachar on the north to Chittagong on the south — impinging on the 
east on the confines of Manipur and the Burmese Empire. Of them 
a full account is given in the next Chapter. 

So little is known of the principality of Tipperah, that a sketch of 
its history, — if history it may be called, — will not be altogether with- 
out interest. There have also been discussions in past years in con- 
nection with its boundaries a notice, of which may be useful for 
local purposes. 

The kings of Tipperah were in their day conquerors and rulers of 

Mythical history of Tipperak. some consequence. Their glories 

have been sung in epic verse by the 
.Brahmin bards of their court ; and the oldest’^ Bengali poem extant is 
the history of their state. Sprung from the lunar race of Indian princes, 
.Rirat (t/ie Juiattir), exiled by his father Yajati, founded the city of 
Tribeg, on the banks of the Brahmaputra. To him succeeded Tripura, 
from whom the raj took name, and who is execrated by the Brahmin 
historian as the opponent of Siva worship, which was then alluring the 
imaginations and exciting the passions of the people. Tripura^s efforts 
to suppress the rites of Siva were ineffectual, and to reward the devotion 
of the people, the deity of the Lingam vouchsafed to' Tripura-’s widow 
a son, named after himself, Trilochim, devoted to the worship of the 
fourteen gods, who increased in wisdom and stature, and presented the 
unniistakeable royal marks.f Blessed with such heavenly favour he of 

^ The Kaj Mala, orxLiuials of Tripiiri, very Wly analysed by the Reverend .1, Long in 
Vol. XIX of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. To this I am indebted for 
the account of Tipperah before , onr aceession to the Dewaiii. According to Elphinstone 
Tipperah was formerly called Yaj imggen This name is not however locally known. 

f To wit — A medium iieight ; a moderate, nose ; a rounded body ; well-shaped ears ; a 
deep chest ; a modest paunch ; elephantine : neck' j plantain tree legs; with arms turned like 
the stem of a palm. 
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course grew greats and neighbouring kings offered Mm at once their 
homage and their daughters. In due time Trilochun chose for himself 
a wife, and married with much pomp and prolonged ceremonies the 
daughter of the Hindu monarch of Kamrop^ which at that time in- 
cluded Hiraniha or Caehar. By her he begat twelve sons,, after which 
he lived many days and died in the odour of sanctity and the arms of 
the Brahmins. Fifty-seven kings, whose names alone are chronicled, 
succeeded in clue course : and the only fact to note in this part of the 
tradition is, that from the beginning we read of the Kookies in close con- 
nection with the reigning Rajah, some serving and some opposing him, 
just as we find them at the present day.* On the occasion of a visit paid by 
one of the kings to the abode of Siva, it would seem that the Kookies 
brought trouble even into the celestial mansions ) for we are told the, t 
Siva conceived a violent passion for a Kookie woman M the Rajah^s 
retinue, and that her neck was thereupon broken by a divine kick 
delivered by Parvati, the jealous spouse of the enamoured deity. 

Jajarpha, the seventy-fourth Rajah, invaded Rungamati (Udipur), 
and in spite of the valour of Nikka, its king, made conquest of the 
country and fixed there his capital. From this he attacked Bengal, and 
extended his dominion as far as Amarapura, in Burma. Ratnafah, 
the hundred g^nd first Rajah, was a younger brother, who obtained the 
throne by the aid of 4,00O Mahomedan troops lent him from Gaur. 
This was probably about 1279 A. D. Ratnafah received from the king 
of Gaur the title of Manik, by which all succeeding Rajahs have been 
known. 

In 1512 we find Rajah Cliachag Manik conquering Chittagong, 
and the history becomes full of the contests that raged betw'^een the 
Tripuras and the Mahomedans of Gaur and Dacca. Then we read of 
B raja Manik, who seems to have exacted fealty from both the Khasi 
and Sylhet Rajahs, against the former of whom he despatched an army of 
1,200 Haris, or scavengers, armed with hoes {Jmclalis ), — a novel idea 
in warfare, but in this instance of undoubted moral effect, for rather 
than be defiled by conflict with such base opponents, the Khasi Chief made 
humble submission. Braja Manik, we are told, employed 1,000 Pathan 
horsemen, and his successor led an army of 26,000 infantry and 5,000 
horse against Bengal. Such was the warlike consequence of the state 
as recorded in its ancient annals. In 1587 Tripura came into collision 
with the Mughs of Arracan and their Portuguese mercenaries. This 
was the beginning of troubles. Udipur was taken and the Rajah died 
by poison self-administered. Then came up again the Mahomedans 
under Futteli J nng Nawah, by order of the Emperor Jehangir, who w^aiited 
horses and elephants for his court and camps. Disaster befell the arms 
of Tripura, and Jashadhui' Manik was sent captive to Delhi. There 
he w^as offered his kingdom, if he would pay tribute like many greater 
princes, and do homage to the peacock throne, but the chronicle tells us 
he would none of their favors, declaring that his country had been so 


^ A quaint description of tlie baMts and manners of the Kookies. as reported to our 
officers of last century^ will be found in Vol, II of the Asiatic Besearehes. 
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harassed by their ravages that no fresh burden could be borne by it. 
Jashadhiir died an exile at Brindaburij ^meditating on tlie excellency of 
Vishnu/ The imperial troops were meantime plundering and impover- 
isliing the Tripuras till pestilence compelled them to desist. In 1625 
Kalyaii Maiiik obtained the throne^ propitiated Siva and the Brahmins, 
and defied the Emperor of Delhi. Against him came the Nawah of 
Moorshedahad with a Slahomedaii host and a leather cannon^ only to be 
ingloriously defeated and turned back. Ealjan’s successors, however, 
became subject to the Nawab, and though they ever and again made 
fierce attempts to shake off the yoke, they never long succeeded. The 
Maliomedans were able to regulate the succession and exact tribute, 
and converted the raj into a simple zemindari. The very name of 
Tripura* was changed to Roushanabad. One of the puppet kings set 
up by them, Bijai Manik, was allowed indeed only a monthly salary of 
its. T2,000, the whole remaining revenues of the country being sent 
to Dacca. For twelve years after him a Mahomedan, Slmmsher Khan, 
was the virtual ruler, but his oppressions became so great, and his 
remittances so uncertain, that the Nawab of Dacca, acting with strict 
impartiality, had him blown from the mouth of a gun. 

In 1761 the contumacy of Kishen Manik, the Raja who succeeded, f 


Annexation by the British. 


led to the last phase in the history 
of the kingdom. On the 20th 
January of that year, Governor Vansittart, representative of the 
Company now entering on its strange career of empire, writes from 
Calcutta to the President and Council of the Factory at Islamabad as 
follows ; With regard to the Tippe rah Rajah, as the NawaVs Poujdar 

has been obliged from his ill behaviour to take up arms against him, 
we desire that you will use your endeavour's to reduce him to his due 
state of obedience to the Government of Islamabad, acquainting us 
then what advantages may accrue to the Company from the possession 
of that country, and we will answer any representations the Nawab may 
make on the subject.'^'' In accordance with this order Mr. Yerelst, 
the chief at Islamabad (Chittagong) , despatched Lieutenant Mathews 
with 200 sepoys and two guns to Tipperah, where the Nawab^s Dewan 


^ The conquest of Tippera bythe Mubanimedans is thus descinbedin Stewart's History 
of Bengal, page 427, on the authority of Miihammedan writers : — The Aloglml Troops 
crossed the Burhhampooter and entered Tippera before the Rnja was aware of their inten- 
tions ; and having the young man with them whose cause they had espoused ( a refugee 
nephew of the Raja's;) he pointed out to them the road by which they should advance. 
Aided by such a guide they readied the capital before the Raja could make any preparation 
to oppose them : he was obliged to dee to the mountains : and the nephew was raised to the 
Itaj upon condition of paying a large portion of the revenue to the (Governor of Bengal. 
The whole country in consequence quietly submitted, and thus the province of Tippera 
which, from time immemorial had been an independent kingdom, became annexed to the 
Moghul empire ; and in order to support the Young Raja against liis unde and at the same 
time to secure his fealty, a considerable number of Muhaininedan troops were left in the 
country under the command of Aka Sadik who was nominated Poujdard' 

f See the case of Ramgunga Deo, Appellaiit, vs, Burganioni .Tubraj, Eesponcte}U, in 
the Select Reports of the Sudder Dewani A(hilnt for 1809, where a complete pedigree of 
the Tipperah kings from Kalya n Manik downwards is given. 
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was already operating^ with Mahomedaii troops. The Dewan had 
reported that he had obliged the Rajah to take to the nioiiutaiiis^ and 
had got possession o£ every fort in his country.^'’ On the arrival of 
our troops the Rajah at once put himself in their hands. A collector of 
revenue was dispatched from Chittagong with instructions to inquire 
into the resources of the country and demand payment of the expenses 
of the expedition. The collector found the province desolated by the 
NawaFs troops^ and was compelled to take payment by instalments 
as the Rajah was very low in eash/^ The revenue for the first year 
■was fixed at one lakh and one sicca rupees. 

Not a word is found in these old papers recognising the independ- 
ence of the Rajah in any part of his dominions. In fact^ no reference 
is made to the hills in connection with the arrangements. The officers 
of the Company had more regard to substantial advantages than to 
theoretical symmetry. The paying part of Tipperah lay on the plains^ 
and appeared in the Mahomedan revenue roll as perguniiah Roushanabad. 
For this of course a settlement was made. We found it a zemiodari^ 
and as such we treated it. But of the barren hills that fenced it on 
the east we took no cognizance. Covered with jungle and inhabited by 
tribes of whom nothing was known^ save that they were uncouth in 
speech and not particular as to clothing, the hills were looked upon 
as something apart. The Rajah claimed to exercise authority within 
them, but did not, as it seemed, derive much profit from them. Accord- 

The HU. become IndependeBt Tipperai. Independent 

Tipperah, and the liajali who is an 

ordinary Bengali zemindar on the plains, reigns an independent prince 
over 3,000 square miles of upland, and was for many years a more 
absolute monarch than Scindia or Puttiala, — owning no law but his 
sovereign will, bound by no treaty, subject to no control, safe in his 
obscurity from criticism or reform. And yet nothing can be more 
certain than the fact that the Mogul , Government, through whom our 
paramount title comes, would have recognized no such vital distinction 


between the highlands and lowlands of the Tipperah State. It may be 
true that they never carried their armies in victorious march through the 
bamboo thickets of the hills, or harried with fire and sword the wattled 
wigwams ol: the Kookie tribes ; but ■when they appointed whom they 
would as Rajah, both hill and plain passed with the one sunhud which 
they gave. They would have scoffed at the idea of independence in any 
fragment of the entity they conveyed. Indeed the chief object of their 
invasion having been to secure horses and elephants for purposes of state 
or wnr, to have excluded the hills from the periphery of their conquest 
would have cat them off from the very source of these'^^ supplies. 

The Company sought rupees, not elephants, and so the hills were 
left to their native ruler, and no misgiving seems to have cropped up 
that trouble would hereafter result from such a course. Trouble did 
result, not so much from the actual independence of the Rajah as from 


^ For elepliant-catciung in Tripura, see Yoiume HI. of the Asiatic Kesearches, 1^92, 
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a want of definiteness in our relations to him^ from tlie absence of any 
means of knowing wliat went on in his territory^ and from the denial of 
that salutary control and advice, without which our best feudatories 
come to certain grief. 

Kishen Manik, the last Rajah appointed by the Moguls, died in 
1780. Ptajender i^Ianik who succeeded him was invested by the British 
Government, but not till 1785. He appears to have been in trouble for 
the greater part of bis reign. The zeiniiKlari was taken into Mas or 
direct management by the Resident. The Rajah, was in 1 7 S3 sent prisoner 
to Chittagong on a charge of harbouring dacoits, and it was not till 
1792 that he was admitted to settle for his estate on the plains, tie 
was from the outset, bow^ever, undisturbed in his possession of the 
hills, where he married a daughter of the Manipur Rajah, and was 
victorious over the outer Kookies wdio made a savage inroad into his terri- 
tory. As he grew old he became devout, made an image of eight metals 
for the shrine of Brindabun, and died in 18Ut, an ascetic of the holiest 
grade. From 1804 to 1810 the affairs of Hill Tipperali were the sub- 
ject of eoiistant debate in the Council Chamber of Government and in 
the Courts of law. The succession was disputed, and quoad the zeinin- 
dari the disputants were referred to the ordinary tribunals, the strongest 
meantime seizing on the highlands and making the mosi of the oppor- 
tunity which law delays allowed him. 

The correspondence of the time and the proceedings in the courts 
^ ^ ^ ^ a curious light upon the 

Lspu ef successions. Customs and internal economy of 

this little State. It is the prerogative of the reigning Rajah to devise the 
succession by appointing in his own life-time a Jubraj, or crown prince, 
who may or may not be his own son, but must be a scion of the 
royal house. Pie also appoints another of the stock to be Burra 
Thakur, who would succeed in default of a living J ubraj at the time 
of the Rajah^s death. Rajender Manik had so nominated Durgamoni, 
descended from an eider branch, to be Jubraj, and Ramgunga, his own 
son, to be Burra Thakur. On the death of the Rajah, Ramgunga seized 
on the gnddl, or cushion of soYereignty, and had he been able to seize 
also Durgamoni, would have speedily made himself de jure as well as 
ie facto rajah. Durgamoni, however, escaped, and lost no time in gather- 
ing together men and means for the expulsion of the usurper. All the 
feelings of the people turned to the anointed Jubraj. Ramgunga was 
disliked for the sacrilege of his conduct, and the tyranny and suspicion 
wdiich he evinced upon all occasions. Durgamoni w’as soon able to 
advance on his expedition, but the British authorities interfered, and 
insisted on his bringing a suit to establish his right to the zemindari, 
promising at the same time to postpone recognition of the Rajah imtii 
the case was eoneliided. Durgamoni acc|uiesced in this decision. 
Ramgunga was, however, permitted to remain in possession of the 
zemindari, though his authority was not acknowledged in the hills 
beyond Agartolla The evidence of the principal officers of the raj 'was 
taken by the Court of Circuit at Dacca, and was entirely in DiirgamoiiBs 
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The visits o£ Europeans to the interior of the eonntrj were until 

Description of the country in ISOS. f ^eteen, that 

it IS interesting to note the descrip- 
tion given of its internal economy by the Special Commissioner in IbOS. 
The territory was^ he says^ 120 miles in lengthy and varied in breadth 
from 20 to 80 miles. The inhabitants were of two very distinct classes : 
One ^ which doubtless originally came from China, but was now of 
the Hindoo pei’suasion ; the othei*, a people called Kookies or Coocis/ 
The former lived in the valleys, the latter on the hills. The persons 
composing the Government or possessing the chief management of the 
country (says the narrative) are Hindoos. Among the Kookie vassals, 
however, as well as amongst the Hindoo inhabitants, a distinction of 
rank prevails. The chief men among the Kookies are called Hoys, 
Ghalims, Chuppiahs, and Gaboorsj those of the Hindoos are called 
Senaputty and Burroahs. The persons holding the rank now mentioned 
are called Sirdars or petty Chiefs, and they, in all classes, are the interme- 
diate authority and sole connection between the Government and the 
inferior vassals. The power or influence of these Chiefs over the vassals 
within their respective jurisdictions is of the strongest kind. A person 
who has influence to bring over all these Sirdars to his party has actual 
possession of the country.^^ (This referred to their attachment to 
Durgamoni.) For the protection of the country there *were three or 
four military or police posts. The fighting men numbered about 1,000 
Hindoo matchlock men and 3,000 Kookies, armed with spears and bows, 
all under the command of their respective Sirdars. The officers of the 
raj were four in number. First, the Soobah who acted as Commander- 
in-Chief ; second, the Vizier in charge of the revenue ; third, the Nazir, 
who managed the police ; and, lastly, the Dewan, who controlled the 
accounts. These offices, though in the Kaja^s gift, were practically 
hereditary. 


In 1813 Durgamoni Manik died, and as he had appointed noJub- 

raj, Ramgunga, his former aiita- 
Succession between 1813 and iSiO. succeeded, as_ being the Bunu 

Thakur named by Eajender Manik. His title 'was disputed"^ in the 
courts, but was affirmed by tbe Sudder Dewanny Adalut in 1815. So 
strong appears io have been the reverence entertained by the pe.ople for 
the custom of their kingdom, that Ramgunga Had now no difficulty in 
securing their allegiance, and we hear of no disturbances in his territory 
down to time of his death in 1826. He 'was succeeded by Kashi 
Clmiider iManik, his brother, who died early in 1830, and was succeeded 
by another brother Krishen Kishore Manik. In 1850 Ishan Chunder 
Manik, son of Krishen Kishore, came to the throne, and his appli- 
cation to be let off payment of the succession fee (111 gold moburs) 
was refused by the Government. In 1862 Ishan Chunder died and was 


# gee Select Beports, Sudder Dewanny Adalnt, for 1815, Tol. II., page 177, IJrjua 
Manik Thakur and others vs. Eaaigunga Deo. 
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Biicceeded by Bir Clmnder Manik^ the present Rajah^ whose title wasj 
as we have noted, finally affirmed in 1870. (^ ) 

It would seem that as soon as the Tipperali Rajahs had assured 
, . ,, rr-ii themselves of the mild character of 
Aggressive policy of E^jahsm the Hills. Government, and realized the 

fact that in some part, at any rate/ of their ancestral territory they 
were to he completely free from control, they diligently set themselves 
to enlarge the borders of their independent kingdom on its further 
sides. They carried on a desultory warfare with the various Kookie 
tribes living on the east of their State and reduced many villages to 
suhjeetion. The various septs of Poitoo Rookies to this day acknow- 
ledge a sort of allegiance to Tipperah, which varies according as the 
Rajah is strong or weak, but which drags him into their quarrels with 
the outer tribes, and has more than once involved in disaster neighbour- 
ing villages in British territory. Until very recently Tipperah would 
admit no definite limit to,, its territory on the north-east. 

During the war with Burma much correspondence took place 

XT .L* i* m- -u • TOO.. regarding the topography and routes 

Notices of Tipperah in 1824 P/t ® 
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of the north-east frontier. (^) 


At the raquest of Government the Tipperah Rajah garrisoned, or 
said he had garrisoned, all the passes leading through his hills 
to Cachar and Sylhet to repel any possible invasion of the Bur- 
mese. 

There was, indeed, a very general fear that Tipperah would suffer 
as did Cachar and Manipur. Other elements of danger and disturb- 
ance was also present. In June 1824 intelligence (^) was received 
that Sumhhoo Thakiir, brother of the Rajah, whose claim to succeed 
had been rejected by the Sudder Dewanny Adaliit, had set up the 
standard of rebellion in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and prohibited the 
Joomea cultivators from paying revenue to Government. A reward of 
Rs. 5,000 was offered for his apprehension. His property, both in Hill 
and Plain Tipperah, was ordered to be confiscated ; and" if caught, he 
was to be summarily tried by martial law. 

It has been mentioned that one of the Tipperah Rajahs married 
a daughter of the Manipuri stock. This fact seemed to indicate a 
means of direct^ communication between those kingdoms, and Govern- 
ment caused efforts to be made to discover the line of route. It was 


(^3 Secret Proceedings, 30th March 1826-27, Nos, 17 to 20. 
General Proceedings, 28th November 184-9, No. 77. 
Political Proceedings, April 1862, No. 22. 

(“) Secret Proceedings, i4th May 1824, No. 10 . 

Secret Proceedings, 18th June 1824, Nos. 28-29. 

Secret Proceedings, 3rd September 1824, No. 23, 

(3) Secret Proceedings, 18th June 1824, No. 40. 

Secret Proceedings, 2nd July 1824, No. 46. 
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loiind ■ that a road did exists but instead of passing into the interior 
right across the Tipperali ' Hills, it ran along the outer niargm, of the 
hills on the , north-west through parts of Sjihet into Hjlakandy, in 
Cachar, and thence through a Kookie village called Tlianghum^^ into 
Manipui’.('^) There were disputes between the Cachar and Tipperah 
Rajahs as to the possession of parts of Hylakandy, and the Tipperah 
Rajah set forth claims to the all eganee ofall the Kookies lying south 
of Cachar. Thanghum mentioned above was on the right bank of the 
Surrnah, three days^, journey from'Bansbandi, in Cachar. ■ In an interest- 
ing report submitted to the. Secret Department in, 1824, we find that the 
Poitoo Kookies, niimberiDg 50 to 60 thousand, and occupying the whole 
of the eastern and part of the northern hills were said to be the most 
turbulent and formidable of the tribes : and the Rajah to reduce them to 
obedience was anxious to establish a thanna at Thanghum, the inhabitants 
of which place were described by him as orderly and obedient. Govern- 
ment, while raising no objection to his doing so, declined to associate 
British troops with his guards on that frontier. It is very clear that the 
authority exercised over the Kookies was more nominal than real, for in 
every ease we find the roads from post to post take long detours so as to 
pass through the plains, and not across the hills ; the reason given being 
always for fear of the Kookies.'^^ In this same report the Raja is 
described as a weak and stupid man, entirely in the ha\ids of one or 
two Bengali amlah. 

In 1828 representations (^) were made from Manipur that the 
Tipperah Rajah was about to attack Tanghuii or Thanghum, although 
the Manipur Chief had a thanna in the place. Enquiry was made % 
the Commissioner in Sylhet, who found that, though originally attached 
to Tipperah, Tanghiin had been held by Manipur for four or five years. 
A report by Pemberton showed that it was a village of Khonjais, lying 
west of the Surmah or Barak in the bend of that river and close to 
Manipur. This shows how far Tipperah reached at one time. Govern- 
ment refused to let the Tipperah Rajah march men to Tanghun. 


On the north the Ra-j was for a long time almost equally aggres- 

T, , + • ct 11 4 . sive. Prom the main cluster of hills 

. .Encroacliments in Sylnet, ' , . o o n i i j 

lying south 01 bylhet, braiiehes and 

...spurs run northward into the plains, enclosing valleys of varying breadth, 

, whose drainage falls into one' main stream, having .its sources well to' 

:.the '.south and flowing, north ward into the Sylhet rivers. Long before 

the... Alusulman conquest ' these valleys were under cultivation.. Tbej 

belonged .to Tipperah in, its palmy -days : and even now one stumbles' 

'.on ruined palaces and. gliats and tanks, attesting 'the , eivilizatioii. of: 

; a former age.. But the country had long ■ since lapsed to Jungle j and,' 

when the' British took possession of Sylhet, there interposed , between, 

that district and Tipperah a broad belt of deadly' .forest . .into , which 


(^') Secret. BroceedingSj SOtli July 1824, Kos. 6.& 7. 

Secret Proceedings, 18th July. 1828, No. 8. ' 

Secret' Proceedings, 17 th ■ January 1829,, Nos. '5 ' to 10. 
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tlie JooBiea'^ went annually with trembling to raise a scanty 
crop^ thankful if ravenous beasts and savage men permitted him 
to return in safety. Cultivation under our rule began to extend 
once more into these valley bottoms: and from the earliest years 
of our records we find that they were held to belong to the Sylhet 
District. Large tracts were permanently settled with lowlanders 
in 1790. As their possession became an object of valiie^ attempts 
were made by tbe Tipperahs to encroach upon the plains^ and preten- 
sions have been from time to time up to a very recent date advanced, 
which have given much trouble to Governmentj chiefly from the fact 
that our record rooms serve only as the tombs of past transactions, for 
which there has hitherto been no resurrection. 

In LS09, on the Sylhet frontier, a bitter enmity subsisted between 

Measuras to rastrain tlieso. land-owners o£ the plains and 

the Kajah s people. Lvery outlying 
hill was claimed as belonging to the Bajah. Small properties were 
bought by him at auction or by private contract, and occupied by bands 
of armed Tipperahs, who bullied their Bengali neighbours and produced 
a state of terrorism now-a-days unknown. The Government had to 
interpose in the most detemined manner, and one or two resolute Magis- 
trates soon restored order. In 1819 things had again come to a crisis. 

The chronic irritation subsisting between -the Hill Tipperahs and the 
outer Kookies led to' frequent depredations, in which British villages were 
sacked and plundered, and orders were at last given for laying down a 
definite and easily recognised boundary which would enable Government 
to fix upon the Eajah the responsibility of keeping order in bis own 
markets, and preventing the passage of marauders to the defenceless 
plains. An attempt was at the same time to be made to gain a know- 
ledge of and conciliate the tribes taking part in these attacks. In three 
yeaiV time such a boundary was laid down by Lieutenant Fisher. ( ^ ) The 
Bajah was, however, dissatisfied with it, though it had been settled in 
communication with his own agents, and its declaration was immediately 
followed by a murderous attack upon a party of cultivators going into 
the British hills to jooin, the perpetrators of the outrage being un- 
doubtedly Tipperahs. (‘^) The Eajah, wBeii applied to, of course threw the 
blame on the independent Kookies, and took no real pains to discover 
the murderers. He was startled from his apathy by receiving a letter 
from Government, w’-orded in the most peremptory terms, stating at 

The Joonieas cultivated by cutting down £tnd burning the forest and sowing mixed I 

seeds among the ashes. For correspondence regarding ‘‘Jocnika Jummas’" in Sylhet I 

reference may be made to— i 

Judicial Pt'oceedings, Sth May 1823, Ho. 22. 5 

Judicial Proceedings, 5th Jmie 1823, No. 15, I 

Judicial ^Proceedings, 21sfe August 1823, No. 31, I 

J udicial Proceedings, 9th April 1824, Nos. 1 to S. 1 

r— ...... / / | 

(^) Judicial Proceedings, 22nd May 1822, No. 42. * 

Judicial Proceedings, 6th June 1822, No. 44. 

(2) Judicial Proceedings, 6th June 1822, Nos. 39 & 40. 

Judicial Proceedings, 15th May 1823, Nos. 7 to 12, 
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length the proofs of the eomplieity of his people if not of himselfjt 
audcontaimiigthefollowingremarkablepassage:-— 

You seem to have adopted the plan of committing these murders and other acts of 
violence as a means of taking revenge on the zemindars and ryots of this Government 
who have opposed you. Considering the very strong presumptions against you, 
resulting from the above circumstances, the Governor Geueral in Council "was 
prepared to have ordered you personally to be called into be put on your trial in 
the courts of Government for instigating the murders in question. In his con- 
sideration hovrever for you, he has now ordered that you shall in the first instance be 
called upon by this letter, through the Magistrate of Tipperah, to state Tvhatever you may 
desire to urge in explanation, within twenty days from the receipt of this. 

The Rajali^s defence consisted in a reiteration of his former excuses. 
The proof against him^ though morally strongs was not legally perfect^ 
and the Government was content to drop the ease with a solemn 
warning as to liis future conduct. At the same time he was told tliat> 
if he could shew to the satisfaction of the civil courts that the boundary 
line was incorrect^ Government vrould alter it ; nay, further, if he 
could prove that he had any right to collect dues from the Joomeas 
within British territory on the ground of protection afforded them, or 
for any other reason, these rights should be acknowledged. He was at 
the same time permitted to purchase any lands lie chose, but was 
warned that*in these he wmuld have no sovereign rights. 

The Rajah, at this time had not, it would appear, any efficient control 

•D t A* -xi XI 1 ^1^® Kookies to the eastward/ 

Eelations witli the Kookies. 

homage and tribute, but it is doubtful whether he was strong enough 
to coerce any who did not choose, voluntarily to give these/ The hill 
ranges over which his nominal supremacy extended ran southward from 
Sylhet, and were inhabited by Poitoo, Thanghum, and other Kookies, 
who visited the plains for purposes of trade and barter, and were in 
the habit of receiving yearly presents from the frontier zemindars 
either as a sort of blackmail, or as an inducement to bring down their 
forest products. Wood-cutters going into their hills also, no doubt, made 
them payments of some kind as the price of safety. Failure to 
acknowledge their claims invariably led to bloodshed. In September 

1826, a party of Sylhet wood-cutters 
was massacred by the Kookies under 
a Chief called ^ Biintye^ in the hills above the Simla River, ten miles to the 
west of the Dullessuri. {^) Messengers sent up by the Magistrate visited the 
village of ^ Buntye,*' three days^ journey into the hills on the Lungai 
River, and ascertained that the alleged cause of the outrage was that the 
zemindars of Pertabgur had withheld the annual presents. Two of the 
messengers were detained by Buntye. The third, after being favoured 
wdth a ghastly inspection of the wood-cutters^ heads, was allowed to 
return to bring up the blackmail due. He was not allowed to com- 
municate wdth the ^ Linden^ and ^ Larbo"’ Kookies living further up the 
stream, but vras sent back hot-foot into the plains. Government to 
save the lives of the two unfortunates left in Buntye^s hands authorized 
the payment of the ransom demanded, but ordered the closure of the 
markets to all Kookies, and directed enquiry as to the possibility of 


Kookie murders in 1826* 


{^) Judicial Proceedings, 15th February 1827/Kos. 30 to 33. 
Judicial Proceedings, 22nd February 1827^ Nos. 30 to 32. 
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reacliing Bmitye witt troops. The Tipperah Rajali was also called upon 
to help. Nothing however came of this. In the records the story ends 
as abruptly as it begins. 


The apathy with which the Rajah of Tipperah^ notwithstanding 
m- 1 -n -rr rcpcated warnings^ treated every 

ippera ai on un u , . demand made upon him for assistance 

either to redress outrage or surrender offenders, save when his own 
interests were threatened, is again well illustrated by the following ease : 
In July 1836, Ram-kanoo Thakur, a relative of the Rajah,* at the head of 
a band of Hughs, Chuekmas, Kookies, and Tipperahs, numbering some 
three or four hundred men, attacked the homestead of Meroki Choudri, 
a substantial land-owner of Kundul, in Zillah Tipperah, killed fifteen 
persons, wounded others, plundered the premises, and burnt them to 
the ground. This was a most atrocious massacre. The leading per- 
petrators were well known. Their band had been got together in the 
Rajah^s territory. The Rajah was fully able to give the most effective 
assistance in their apprehension. To the demand for this he sent 
merely a curt return that fhey were not resident in his jurisdiction. This 
was known to be false. Fortunately for the ends of justice, it happened 
that at this time the Concmissioner of Chittagong raised * several im- 
portant qiiest^pns as to the proper limits of the Rajahs territory, and 
his right to levy certain dues within his zemindari. No sooner 
had this matter also come before Government, than the Rajah, to 
improve his position with the authorities, sent in Ram-kanoo Thakur, who 
Lad been residing quietly in a village of Hill Tipperah from the very 
time of the outrage. (^) 

So anomalous has the position of Hill Tipperah been, that it is 

. , j. ij X :j.x. only of late years that the principles 

Anoii^lous arrangements for erfraditioB. extodition law _ have been 

applied in our dealings with that State. We find that sometimes British 
subjects were surrendered at the Rajahs request ; at others our courts 
vrere directed by the Government to inquire into eases beyond the 
border when it was doirbtful whether either of the parties were British 
subjects. No treaty existing to define the limits or conditions of 
extradition, the demands both of the Hill Tipperah and of the British 
authorities have extended to all classes of criminals. But in every 
instance it has been the monotonous and never ceasing complaint of our 
Magistrates that real and hearty assistance was never to he looked for 
from Agurtolla. 


^ Every rebelHoxis meml>er of the Raja’s family sought refuge among the Koohies and 
incited them to outrage. In May 1843 Bngwan Chunder Thakur, son of Shumboo 
Thakur, who had intrigued against the Raja, brought down a band of Kookies and burnt 
the village of Burmatooa, in Thannah Chagalneya, Zillah Tipperah. Though the Raja 
could not be held responsible for the acts of his enemies, it is certain that had his police 
been at all efficient, war parties of savages could not have passed across his territory and 
down the ghats ostensibly held by his posts, without due notice having been given and 
some attempt being made to stop them. This view of matters was strongly pressed upon 
him but without niuch ultimate effect. 


{^) Judicial Proceedings, iSth September 1836, Nos. 43 to 46. 
Judicial Proceedings, 25th October 1836, No. 86. 

Judicial Proceedings, 8th November 1836, Nos. 35 to 37. 
Judicial Proceedings, 29th November 1836, No. 71. 
Judicial Proceedings, 16th May 1837, Nos, 66 & 67. 
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I may notice here a YBTf interesting . disciissioB as to the 

nature and extent of the Rajah ""s 
Correspondence regarding dues on Mil privileges as an independent chief* 
produce. tain which arose in lS^6.(t) It had 

always of late years been the policy 
of the RaJaMs advisers, European and Native, to insist on the absolute 
independence of his hill territory as never, according to them, having 
been subdued by the Mogul, They urged accordingly that in treat- 
ing vfith him the British Government should be guided only by the 
law of nations, and they repudiated, so far as they were able, the exist- 
ence of any paramount authority or any real control over the actions of 
their master in the hills. Now, in the years 1790, 1791, and 1792, the 
Government bad abolished tbroughout Bengal all those internal transit 
duties and cesses w^hich, under the generic name of ^aj/er, were a 
fruitful source of revenue to the zemindars. Regulation XXVII of 1793 
consolidated and perpetuated the policy of Government on this subject* 
Compensation and remissions of revenue were given to all zemindars 
affected by this order, and among others the Rajah, as proprietor of 
^ ehuekia Roushanabad^, got a remission of Rs. 28,000 from liis annual 
jumma on. this account. In 1836 the Commissioner of Chittagong 
found that duties similar to those abolished were levied on bamboo, 
cotton, and other articles of hill produce, under the Bajali^s orders, 
within the permanently-settled estate of Roushanabad. The RajaMs 
contention %vas that these duties were not those for which he got 
compensation forty years before ; that as an independent prince, he was 
entitled to impose what taxes he pleased in his own kingdom ; and that 
the collection of these at the frontier of his zemiadai*i was a mere 
matter of convenience, with which he prayed that Government would 
not interfere. 

The nature of the duties was thus described in 1788 : — • 

The Sair Noorniigger and Sen Ghat principally consist of a Tariety of ghats, 
ehowkhies, and phandies along the foot of the hills, from one extremity of the province 
to the other, an extent of about 100 miles. At these ghMs, &c., are collected duties upon 
every article brught out of and carried into the hills. The interior parts of the hills 
are cultivated by those uncivilized tribes of people called Tipperee, Kookie, LiisMa, Euang, 
&o., who are subjects of the Eaja and entirety independent of the English Governmeiit. 
The chief produce of the hills is cotton, rice, pepper, and different kinds of turkarry. 
The cotton is cultivated for the purpose of bartering it for the different necessaries of life 
with which thej’- require to be furnished from the low countries, such as salt, tobacco, 
dried-fish, earthen pots, spirituous liquors, &c. This, of course, induces numbers of 
beparees to carry those articles into the hills. In return they bring down cotton ; and 
as they are obliged to pass these ghats, &c., they are taxed highly not only for wiiat they 
carry up, but also for what they bring down. The rates of taxes vary upon etich article 
at every different ghat, of wiiich there are no less than fifty»two. Upon an average, 
fifteen and tw^euty"^ thousand maunds of cotton are brought down yearly, which is pur- 
chased in common seasons for Es. 2 and Bs. 2-4 per maund, and the duties collected are 
nearly equal to the prime cost of the cotton. Dependent on the Sair Noornugger and 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, 11th October 1836, Nos. 92 to 94. 
Judicial Proceedings, 25th October 1836, No. 35. 

Judicial Proceedings, 15th November 1836, Nos. 57 to 61. 
Judicial Proceedings, 6th June 1837, Nos. 70 to 79, 
Judicial Proceedings, 16th August 1837,. Nos. 38 to 41. 
Judicial Proceedings, 27th December 1838, Nos. 71 to 75. 
Judicial Proceedings, 12th June 1843, Nos. 28 & 29. 
Judicial Proceedings, 14th August 1843, Nos. 52 & 53. 
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Sen Ghat are numbers of assainies ,* who are taxed with an unceasing jiimma ; that is to 
say, they are obliged to bring down yearly a certain quantity of cotton the duties of 
'which, according to the established rates, should amount to the jumma. with which they 
are respectively charged, and they are obliged to pay the amount of the jumma, whether 
they have brought down the cotton or not ; and they have no 'way of ridding them of the 
burden but by flying the province. This custom has existed from so long a time back, 
that it is impossible to trace its origin. Any person carrying on a traffic in the hills for 
two or three years together renders himself liable to it. It is customary also for the 
farmers of the sair inehals to exact arbitrary fines from those 'whom they detect smiig- 
gling any goods past their ghats. This also is a source of great oppression, but the 
practice has existed from time immemorial. Timbers, bamboos, ratans, and straw, pay 
also a heavy duty as they x)ass by the ghats of the sair mehal. Besides these ghats, &c., 
within and along the liillsj there are several situated in many of the pergunnahs '^vhich 
are also dependent on the sair mehals, and nothing passes them without paying a duty. 
This is also levied at times on passengers apd on ready money. 


Upon tliis^ Government in 178S authorized the abolition o£ such 
part o£ the saver duties o£ Noorniigg'er and Sen Ghfit as were levied in the 
ghits and roads leading to the hills and came under the description o£ 
or and likewise the remissio^ o£ such portions of the 

jumma of the sayer as on* inquiry might be deemed adequate to the 
amount realized from the collections. In reply to enquiry upon this 
point it was reported that ^‘'the whole of the duties were „ or 

raMari^ and they fell heaviest on the Tipperee^ Kookie; Lushai, Euang^ 
&C.J all inhabitants of the hills; for if it was not for the high duty 
with which thdr cotton is charged^ they would get a better price for it; 
and again, if it was not for the duties with which the goods they 
receive in barter were charged, the beparees would be able to sell them 
cheaper.*'^ The Government resolved aeeordingly to abolish the whole 
of these duties as oppressive from their nature and the mode in which 
they were levied, the object avowedly being the protection and welfare of 
the inhabitants of the hills, as *well as of their more immediate subjects. 
As already stated, when Eajender Manik was admitted to settlement 
he got a remission of Es 28,000 from his jumma on this account. 


Now, however, the Eajah claimed to levy as independent Chief 
that portion of these duties which was imposed on the produce of the 
hills. The Government at first held that the Baja could ,have no 
claim to enjoy at the same time the remission in perpetuity granted in 
1792 and the proceeds of the duties then forbidden to be levied. It 
decided that he was neither as chief nor as zemindar entitled now to 
impose such. 

Subsequently this decision (of Lord Auckland's) was reversed by 
his successor on grounds which are fully set out in a letter printed in 
the Appendix. 

I have already referred to the need which had been felt 
for a proper determination of the boundary between Hill Tipperah 
and the adjoining District of Sylhet. We have seen that in 1822 the 
Bajah objected to Lieutenant Pisher^s survey, although this had been 

made in company with his own 
agents. Government had, however, 
adopted the line so laid down, 
informing the Rajah that, although he could not himself be sued 


Further discussions regarding the Sjllxet 
boundary. 


* **Bybts,” “dependants.-* 
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in the courts of Sylhet, 5 "et he was at liberty to aiie the Govern- 
ment and the ■ zemindars ' . Jointly in .those courts, if, 'he thought 
.he 'conld:.' establish hk'. claim to any lands, outside the' •line, and'' 
Government would honour the decision of its owm tribunal and make 
over to liini any lands he might prove to be his. No advantage was 
taken of this offer till 1832, when he instituted lour suits in the Sjlliet 
Court ‘in the manner suggested. The cases were pending many years. 
The local court at first held that it could not try the suits, inasmuch as 
to assert Jiirisdietion therein assumed the case against the plaintiff at 
the outset. On appeal the Sudder Dewani ruled by summary order 
that, as the Cj[uestion of sovereignty and jurisdiction had not been 
raised, the eases should be decided on their merits. The District Judge 
then proceeded to hear them, and ultimately gave judgment upholding 
in the main Fisherk boundary line, but decreeing certain minor points 
in favor of the Eajah. The £aj ah appealed, but while the case was 
pending in the Sudder, arrangements were made in 1846 between 
Government and the plaintiff to refer the whole question to arbitration; 
BO allusion being made to the zemindars, who w^ere also defendants in 
the suits. When the arbitrators went to Sylliet and applied to the 
J udge for the necessary papers, the zemindars intervened and protested 
against the proceedings as undertaken without their consent. The 
Sudder Dewani held that in their absence the arbitration could not 
proceed, and the case was restored to the file. The question of jurisdic- 
tion was then taken up by a full bench, which ruled, on the 19tli 
September 1*84B, that questions affecting the boundary of two independ- 
ent powers were not properly cognizable in municipal courts, and the 
Ea jahk suits were dismissed after being sixteen years pending. Of this, 
the Eajah naturally complained : and Government determined again to 
have recourse to arbitration, excluding therefrom however all minor 
claimants and confining its scope to the settlement only of the question 
as between State and State. The principle laid down for the arbitrators 
was that all land included within the decennial settlement had been, 
and shall be, within the Company's territories.'^'^ Any evidenee on this 
point therefore which the zemindars could adduce should be heard and 
'considered. Further, it was ordered that the mere fact that 
any land had not been settled in 1790 should not alone he 
proof that it helonged to the Tipperah State. Mr. George Yule, 
Collector of Dinagepore, was appointed arbitrator for Goveriinient, 
Mr. Campbell, the Eajahk Agent, acted for his master, and Mr. 
Coull, a planter of Myniensing, was referee. Mr. Campbell found 
the Eajahk claims established throughout : Mr Ybile admitted them 
only in one ease : and the whole thing had to he left to the referee, who 
came to the same conclusion as Mr, Yule on nearly every point. The 
record of their very careful enquiry is preserved, and is in itself a 
convincing p^roof of their fairness and painstaking. In submitting 
his report to Government in January 1851, Mr. Yule described the 
country thus finally declared to be British territory, as consisting both 
of hill and plain covered for the most part with swamp and jungle. 
The hills however produced cotton> the cultivation of which might be' 
greatlj^ increased ; while the plains bore here and there rich crops of 
rice not liable to inundation ; and also mustard and sugarcane. Much 
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of this land was not included in any existing settlement; and Mr. Yule 
strongly urged that colonies of Manipuris or others should he 
encouraged to take it up on lease, and that effectual measures should be 
adopted for protecting such settlers from the incursions of the Kookies 
over whom he thought the Raja had no real power. (^) 

On the side of Tipperah the boundary between the hill territory 

c , and the plains was quite as ill- 

Survey of Trpperah boundary. ^ 1.^ 

frontier ; hut this had not given rise to the same amount of mischief, 
as the zemindari of Roushanahad belonged to the lord of the hills, 
whose interests were identical on upland and lowland. In 184S, 
doubts were entertained whether the general indebtedness of the 
Rajah would not speedily bring the settled estate to the hammer^ ^ 
and in view of this contingency a speedy demarcation of the boundary 
line was urged upon Government. The measure was sanctioned, and 
the survey was ultimately carried on till the whole boundary between 
Independent Tipperah and the British Districts of Tipperah, Bullooah, 
(or Noakhali) and the remaining portion of Sylhet had been laid down. 
It was completed in December 1852, and arbitrators were immediately 
appointed to settle all disputed lines. Every obstacle was thrown in the 
way of a final settlement by the Rajah^s native agents, and it wak only 
when Lord Dalhousie peremptorily ordered the adjustment to proceed 
whether the Rajah were represented or no that any actual progress was 
made and the Rajah’s arbitrator attended. In January 1855 the results 
were reported. It had been discovered that no definite boundary 
between the hills and the plains had heretofore existed; but as the Gov- 
ernment arbitrator liberally gave the Raja the benefit of every doubt, no 
application to a referee was found necessary. Agurtolla, the Rajah^s place 
of residence, was by the line now laid down included in the hill 
territory. (^) 

Notwithstanding all that had been done, we find in 1861 disputes 
^ , , pending between the Tipperah Rajah 

and Government , regarding the 
boundary between his territory and some parts of Sylhet not affected 
by the proceedings of Mr. Yule. The nature of the country made it 
extremely difficult in places to identify the line laid down by Lieutenant 
Rsher, and fresh demarcation bad to be undertaken. In all the opera- 
tions connected with the re-survey of Sylhet and Tipperah, Government 


(0 Efivenue Proceedings, 23rd September 1846, Nos. 3^ to 43. 
Eevenue Proceedings, March 1847, Nos. 12 to 40. 
Eevenue Proceedings, 31st October 1849, Nos. 62 to 73. 
Eevenue Proceedings, 10th April 1850, No. 16. 

Eevenue Proceedings, 12th June 1850, Nos. 54 & 55. 
Eevenue Proceedings, 26th .February 1857, Nos. 40 to 44. 
Eevenue Proceedings, 24th September 1857, Nos. 77 & 78» 
Eevenue Proceedings, 31st March 1853, Nos. 2 & 3. 

(2) Eevenue Proceedings, 30th May 1849, Nos, 28 to 34, 
Eevenue Proceedings, 20th January 1853, Nos. 47 to 51. 
Eevenue Proceedings, I7th March 1853, Nos. 18 to 21. 
Eevenue Proceedings, 2nd November 1854, Nos. 8 & 9. 
Eevenue Proceedings, 15th March 1855, Nos. 3 to 5. 
Eevenue Proceedings, 1861 to 1863. 
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firmly declined to re-open questions already settled ; tte only point for 
discussion being the marking out of the line long since determined upon. 
The Raja was induced to consent at this time to a topographical survey 
of his dominions, 

I have now described the settlement of the relative boundaries of 
the Tipperah State and the neighbouring British districts in all qiiarters 
save one. Between Hill Tipperah and Ghittagong the Penny River 

Question of the Chittagong boundarv. tad always been considered 

line or demarcation. The question 
whether the river itself lay in Tipperah or Chittagong gave rise to some 
trouble. In l.S-iS an affray with murder took place at Ramghur, high 
up on the Fenny, at which the Raja had established a toll house. The 
Magistrate finding that in Tassin^s map the river is included in British 
territory, forbade the levy of any such duties on the south bank of 
that river or on the river itself, on the ground that such exactions had 
led to disturbance and bloodshed. In February 1849, the Magistrate 
punished for assault certain servants of the Rajah, who had forcibly 
taken tax upon the river from people bringing down bamboos cut in 
British territory (^) The Judge reversed the order as illegally convicting 
Tipperahs of an offence committed out of British territory, at the same 
time declaring that the Rajah had a right to levy tolls at^his ghats on 
the Penny. Upon this the matter was referred to Government, w^hich 
pointed out that the right claimed for the Rajah was not merely that of 
levying tolls on goods brought to his side of the river or within his 
own territories, but of imposing duties on all traffic passing up and 
down a stream, which was either neutral or British. Further reports 
on the claim so put forward were called for accordingly. On receipt 
of this, the Government decided that the Rajah had not established any 
prescriptive or other right to hold undivided possession of the river. 
It was to be free and open to the subjects of both Governments with- 
out let or hindrance. The river was thus declared neutral territory. 
The Rajah kept up his toll houses on the north bank ostensibly to tax 
produce brought from his bills, but no doubt boats passing down were 
also taxed. In 1858 we bear of outrages upon such boats^ and of 
affrays attended with murder, in which the offenders were farmers of 
the Tipperah ghats. The Rajah persisted that, so long as the produce 
forming the cargo of the boats came from his hills, he had a right to 
stop them for toll. On further consideration Government laid down 
the following principles : first, that the Rajah had a right to levy toll on 
all persons and things within his own independent territory, either on 
the banks of the River Fenny, or on the river itself above the point 
at which it becomes the boundary between his territory and Chittagoog ; 
second, that westward from the point where the river is common to both 
countries, the Rajah has a right to levy tolls on boats or produce belong- 
ing to his own subjects only; third, that for any attempt to levy tolls 

(^) Judicial Proceedings, 29fcli May 1850, Nos. 83 to 89. 

Judicial Proceedings, lOth February 1853, Nos. 19 to 22, 

Judicial Proceedings, 1st September 1853, Nos. 81 & 82. 

Judicial Proceedings, 8tb September 1853, Nos. lid to 127. 

Judicial Proceedings, 20fcb April Nos. 120 to 129. 
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on, or detain boats or subjects of tbe Britisb Government, the Rajah 
would be held responsible, whether the acts of his agents were done with 
or without his knowledge and consent; fourth, that if it proved practically 
difficult to let him thus levy tolls on his own subjects and produce 
on the river, the right must be foregone. 

It will thus have been seen that the boundaries of Hill Tipperah 
had been in course of years tolerably clearly defined on the north, 
west, and south where they marched with cultivated British districts. 
But the precise limits of the territory to the east were still quite 
conjectural. In Pemherton^s^ Report we find that all the Lushai 
country east to Manipur was once considered to belong to Tipperah. 
It is certain, however, that the Tipperah Rajah had never anything like 
settled or absolute authority over the tribes of this tract. What the 
British Government has had to do with them we shall see in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

In 1871, on the suggestion of the Bengal Government a separate 
. „ ^ . . Political Agent was appointed to Hill 

Appomtmeut o£ a Political Agent. Tipperah to reside at Agurtollah 

and assist the Rajah with advice. The appointment was abolished 
in 1878, the conduct of our political relations with the State being 
entrusted to, the Magistrate of Tipperah and an officer of the status of 
a Deputy Magistiate being stationed at Agurtollah. This arrange- 
ment has worked satisfactorily, and will continue to do so as long as 
the Rajah adheres to his present policy of not interfering in any way 
with the Kookie tribes outside what is now recognized as his eastern 
limit. Under the advice and direction of British officers marked 
improvements have taken place in the internal management of the 
Tipperah State. Rents are no longer collected at the point of the 
bayonet, as the Magistrate of Tipperah reported to be the case in LS63. 
Civil and criminal justice is now fairly administered ; schools have been 
started ; and some road making has been done. The population of the 
Hills according to the last census is 95,637 ; and the revenue raised 
there nearly two lakhs of Rupees. 


^ The south-eastern and southern boundaries at each are thus given bj Pemberton 
in 1835:— 

Prom the sources of the Jeeree Eiver along the western bank, to its confluence with 
the Borak; thence south on the western bank of the latter river to the mouth of Chikoo 
(or Tipai) uullah, which marks the triple houndarif of Manipur, VacJiar and Trlpxirah. 
On the south the limits have never been accuratriy defined, and we only know that on 
this side the line is formed by the northern foot of lofty mountains inhabited by the 
Poitoo- Kookies and by wild and unexplored tracts of territory subject to Tripurah. 
This densely wooded and mountainous region appears to commence at a distance of 
between 40 and 50 miles from the southern bank of the Soormah.” 

The southern extremity of the Suddashur Hills was the south-east comer of Cachar, 
It would appear from this that the narrow hilly tract running down between Hill 
Tipperah and Manipur, and represented in our most recent maps as part of Cachar, was 
in Pemberton’s time considered to be part of Hill Tipperah. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE LTTSHAI OB KOOKIB TBIBIS. 

From a very early period the plains of Cachar ’trere subject to 
^ . inroads from the southern Hill tribes 

JD^cnptm of the Lushais as known Kookies or Lushais. Of 

late years it has been discwered 
that these are more or less intimately related to the Howlongs and 
Syloos whom we encomi ter on the frontier of Chitagong. But it will 
be most convenient to leave the latter for separate treatment and to 
bring together here all that is known of the Lushais viewed from a 
Cachar standpoint. In a report on the district by Colonel Lister in 
1853^ the following account is given of these tribes : — 

I have the honor to state first, with reference to the southern portion of the district, 
that for many years back, and long before we obtained possession of the province, the 
inhabitants of the plains to the south were in constant alarm and dread of the tribes of 
Kookies who resided both within our boundaries and without to the south and south-east, 
in the indepeudeut Tipperah Hills and in the Manipur territories. They used to come 
down and attack the villages in the plains, massacre the inhabitants, take their heads, loot 
and burn their houses. These aggressions used principally to be made after the death of 
one of the Kookie Eajahs, when the having human heads to bury with Mm is in the idea 
of the Kookie a matter of great consideration. 

The principal tribes then known were the Cheeloo, Rankul, Tangune, Chansen, 
Tadoe or Tewtangs and the Poitoo Kookies, and in consequence of the aggressions made 
by some of them'at different times, some of the inhabiiants towards the south deserted 
their villages, left their lands and homes, and settled in some of the more northern 
pergunnahs of the district, and the lands which they deserted have not in some places up 
to the present time been resumed, they being now jungle. 

It would appear that the tribes to the south have been gradually driving one another 
in a northerly direction ; for, first, some Nagas that were located in the Boobun Hills and 
in southern Cachar were obliged by the Tangune Kookies to flit and to take up their 
abode in the hills north of the Borak, when the Tangunes took possession of their ground, 
and they having in their turn been driven up by the Chansen and Tadoe tribes, the Tan- 
gunes were also afterwards obliged to vacate and to move on into the northern hills, and 
after them the Ohansens were obliged to do so likewise ; and the Tadoes, who had been 
driven up by the Luchyes, a very powerful tribe, first settled about seven years since 
within eight and ten miles south of this station, and became Company’s ryots, and made 
^ themselves useful by cutting timber, bamboos, cane, &c., which they used to bring to 

market, but after having been located there for some four years, the Luchye Kookies in 
November 1849 attacked them, burnt three of their villages, killed several of the 
inhabitants, and took away several of them into slavery, and then the whole of the 
Tadoe tribe flitted, left the south and settled down in the northern hills. 

About the same time that the Luchye Kookies attacked the villages in Cachar, they 
committed other atrocities in vSylhet and in Manipur. It was the first that had ever 
been heard here of the Luchyes, and from the inquiries I made, it appeared that they 
' were a very pow’-erful, warlike, set of people, consisting of Luchyes, Chillings, and 

Gattaes, and who were said to be also well armed and independent, and residing from, eight 
to ten days’ journey south of this. And to the south of them again there are the Poe 
Kookies, w’iio are said to be still more powerful than the Luchyes, and who it is said exact 
a kind of tribute from them.; ' 
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The Poitoo Kookies who are located towards the south-west used also to he very 
troublesome, and made many descents in the southern portion of Pergimnah Hylakandy, 
and they too drove the inhabitants away from tliencej and caused lands that were under 
cultivation to run to jungle. 

After the British Government obtained possession of the district, in order to protect 
the natives to the south, there were two small out-posts established, one at Gazeedur, in 
Pergunnah Bundraj, and the other to the south of Hylakandy, with a detachment of the 
Sylhet Light Infantry at each, posted in a guard, surrounded by a stockade, but these out- 
posts used to be occasionally withdrawn and again reidaced when necessary. 

About the years 1834 and 1835 a Manipuri Prince, ‘‘ Tribowanjee,” who was unset- 
tled and inclined to be troublesome, got a considerable grant of land at Jaiferbund, in 
south Hylakandy, and tagavie advances were with the sanction of Government made to 
him to the extent of Bupees 2,636, with a view to causing him to settle down, and he 
undertook with his Manipuri ryots to keep the Poitoo Kookies in check, and for which 
purpose twelve muskets were made over to him, and he on one or two occasions attacked 
the Kookies in their own villages, and during Ms time no attacks were made on that part 
of the district ; but in 1841 he and Ms brother, Bam Sing, made arrangements with sorne 
of their countrymen and attacked the Bajah of Manipur, and in his endeavour to obtain 
possession of the guddee of that country he lost his life, and so did also his brother. 

In order that he should be remunerated for tbe protection he afforded the people, he 
was permitted to levy a toll on all timber, bamboos, &c., coming down the Biillesur Biver, 
and Ms estate having after his death fallen into the hands of two of Ms other brothers, 
they continue still to levy a toll, as they say, from those only who agree beforehand to 
pay them, for giving them protection during the period they are cutting the timber in 
the Mils. 

This what Colonel Lister knew about them at the date 
of his report. The earlier records contain more detailed information 
of their raids upon Cachar. 

I have already in the preceding chapter noticed a massacre of 
British subjects belonging to Sylhet by Kookies^ which took place in 
1826. The next raid of consequence was also on the Sylhet frontier 
and occurred in 1844#. 

Laroo, whose name was mentioned in connection with the massacre 

^ of 1826, appears to have been a 

chief or some importance among 
the Poitoos. In the beginning of 1844 or end of 1843 he died, leaving 
his son Lai Chokla to lead his trihe.(^) Now no Kookie Chief could 
go on his last long journey unaccompanied by attendants to do 
his bidding in the unseen world. The affection of his clansmen was 
not, however, put to too great a strain. They had not themselves to go 
away before their time, so long as they could supply Bengali slaves, 
whose heads piled round the corpse of the Chief were earnest that their 
ghosts were keeping company with his. But slaves were scarce in the 
hills since the British Government had discouraged this trade ; so Lai 
Chokla and his cousin, Botai (not the Biintye of 1826), hung their great 
relative's body in the smoke, and set forth on the war path to slay the 

(1) Judicial Proceedings, 11th May 1854, Nos. 81 to 83. . 

Judicial Proceedings, 27th May 1844, Nos. 103 to 109. 

Judicial Proceedings, 29th July 1844, Nos. 46 to 49. 

Jiidi(iinl Proceedings, 3rd September 1844, Nos. 42 to 45. 

Judicial Proceedings- 16th October 1844, Nos. 46 & 47. 

Judicial Proceedings, 13th November 1844, No. 88. 

J udicial Proceedings, 8th January 1845, Nos, 192 to 194. 

Judicial Proceedings, 12th Pebruary 1845, Nos. 104 to 106. 
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prescribed Bamber of Yietims. '' Spies sent before marked out as tbe, doom.ed 
village/' the Mao ipiiid : col oiiy of Kochabari, in Pertabgiir. On the Bight 
of the ,l:6th April, 200 savages surrounded it, and amid the horrors of 
darkness, the .bloody, work went on, till twenty heads were secured 
■a.nd; six live. captives taken. One eye-witness , escaped by elingiog. to 
the thatch of the inner roof, while the ghastly st.ruggle went on below 
him. , , Once the ropes gave way and he fell, but, £avo.ured by the dark- 
ness, regained his place and there remained till all was still. The Magis- 
trate was informed of the tragedy, and the Tipperab Rajah was 
called in to aid, with the usual result. ^ He had no authority over the 
tribe in question.^ But a grave suspicion arose not only that this excuse 
was false, but that the Kookies had been actually directed to tbe Alanipiiri 
village by the emissaries of the Rajah who had a dispute with the colo- 
nists about the land on which it stood.. Further renioiistraoee induced 
him to despatch a Darogah and ten burkundazes to arrest the murderers, — 
a proceeding in itself a farce. Panic spread along the frontier. The 
cultivators deserted the neighbouring Government estates, and troops 
and police had to go down in numbers to restore confidence. 

At this time the Magistrate of Sylhet bethought himself of apply- 
ing to Mr. J. P. AVise, who managed the Rajah^s affairs on the plains. 
This gentleman took up the matter warmly and brought all his 
influence to bear on his employer. It was diseovered that some 
connection did exist between Hill Tipperah and these Kookies, 
for Lai Chokla had, it appeared, applied to the Rajali to protect 
him against any measures of retaliation on our part. At last it was 
ordered that if the Tipperah Chief could not secure by force or nego- 
ciation the surrender of the offenders before the 1st of December, 
British troops should enter the hills, and with the eo-operation of the bill 
police — ^if such there were — inflict summary punishment on Lai Chokla 
and his tribe. The effect of this decision wms curious. Before the 
date fixed, the Rajah sent in four Kookie prisoners and twenty-seven 
witnesses, with depositions taken in Hill Tipperah, proving the defen- 
dants to have been coneerned in the raid. M^hen brought before the 
Alagistrate, the witnesses one and all denied any knowledge of the affair. 
Next he sent in tBotai,^ declaring at the same time his own eoiwiction 
of his iniiocenee. AH this and the Rajah^s earnest entreaties did not avail 
, ,, .n to stay the departure of our troops. 

Captain Blackwood led a party 
of the Sylhet Infantry into the hills on the ilay fixed. But little assis- 
tance was received from the Rajah. He himself professed to be anxious 
to help, but his people did nothing,— a fair index to the real wishes of 
their master. Mr. Wise^s Assistant, Mr. Watt, ignored court intrigue : 
and gave substantial help, and a valuable auxiliary turned up in the 
person of Lallmee Sing, himself a Kookie Chief and cousin of Lai 
Chokla, Lai Chokla^’s village was surrounded, his supplies cut off, and 
on the 4th December he surrendered himself into Captain Black wood's 
hands. The fact of the raid he admitted free but declared that he 
attacked the Manipiiris, not knowing they were Company's ryots, and 
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to avenge injuries doue to his father Laroo by two Manipuri adven- 
turers, Ramsing and Tribonjit, who, in 1841, tried to penetrate into the 
Manipur valley through these hills with a view to attack the reigning 
Chief. The story was a doubtful one; The Kookies knew well that 
Kochabari was under British protection. Lai Chokla was tried and 
transported. Botai, against whom there was no proof, was released, and 
for some years the frontier was undistributed.’^ 

It seems to have been a common practice of the tribes on this 
frontier to make the villages of any emigrants froip their midst into 
British territory a special object of attack. In June 1844 the Thadoe 

Kookies living under Manipur at- 
Baids on Kookie villages in Cachar. tacked a Kookie village in Cachar, 

and carried off eight heads. The 
people murdered were emigrants from the attacking tribe. The Rajah 
of Manipur professed to have these tribes under control, and he 
was appealed to in this ease, but with what success does not 
appear. 


In 1847 Colonel MeCulloch, Political Agent in Manipur, drew 
^ attention to the increasing power of 

Reports from Manipur, 1847. ^ the Lushais, whose conflicts with 

the Changsels and other Kookies living under Manipur had attracted 
his attention. He speaks of raids in which two and three hundred 
persons were captured or killed. He also notices the presence among 
them of persons dressed like Burmese, armed with muskets, and said 
no other tribe could stand before them. No military posts could, he 
thought, protect Manipur from their attacks, and therefore, as they 
were understood to belong to Hill Tipperah, he urged that they should 
be restrained from thence. The Rajah of Tipperah was asked what he 
knew of them. He replied that he had heard of them, but knew 
nothing more about them, as they were not his subjects. 


In June 1847, the Magistrate of Sylhet reported (^) a series of 

massacres by Kookies in what was 
alleged to be British territory. 
Upwards of 150 persons had been killed, and the case wore a most 


* In the papers we find the following account of the connection of the chiefs in 
this quarter twier : “SheehBoot, a chief subordinate to Tipperah, declared himself 
independent and took away 25,000 householders. He was succeeded by his son Chung 
Polun and his grandson Lai Koleem. The latter had two sons. One Kojasir, the father 
of Botai, to whom Lai Koleem gave 4,000 households as dependents • the other, Lai Pooee 
May, who took the rest of the 25,000 houses. Lai Pooee May had three sons— Lindoo, 
father of Lai Holun j Laroo, father of Lai Chokla j and Bontai, father of Lallmee Sing,’^ 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, 28th July 1847, Nos. 101 to 107. 
Judicial Proceedings, 4th August 1847, No. 105. 

Judicial Proceedings, 25th August 1847, Nos. 100 to 111. 
Judicial Proceedings, l7th May 1848, Nos. 61 to 141, 
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serious aspect.,' 'The Rajah o£ Tipperah, however^ declared that the 
outrage , had taken place in his jurisdietion, and protested against any 
interference on the, part of the Magistrate. . The S jihet ' anthorities 
persisted that the spot was within the district boundary as laid down by 
Captain Fisher^ and a detachment of .troops was .sent out to protect the 
Beighbourhood. The persons murdered were themselves Koobies^ and 
there was no doubt that they held a lease of land from the Sylhet 
Collector ; but the Rajah alleged that the pottah had been procured by 
the relatives of Lai Chokla to injure him and Lallmee Sing for having 
assisted in the capture of the iirst*named Chief, and that the lands were 
really far within the Tipperah Hills. The so-called massacre was the 
result of a fight between Lallmee Sing and Dokunipor, a son of Lai Chokla. 
It will give some idea of the confusion prevailingas to the boundary in 
this quarter when it is stated that four local investigations — one by the 
Magistrate of the district— made out the scene of the slaughter to be 
within British territory. But when matters became more serious, 
the troops having been attacked by large bodies of Rookies, 
aided, it was said, by Tipperahs, and Colonel Lister was ordered to 
tbe spot with reinforcements and a professional surveyor, it was 
discovered that Fisheris boundary line lay far north of the place. 
The troops were withdrawn and nothing was said o£^ the attack on 
them. 

In November 1849, the Magistrate of Sylhet reported a further 
T» i* series o£ Koobie outrages on the 
* Simla River, and within British terri- 

tory. Wood-cutters returning from the hills had been attacked, a 
village of Halams, a class of Tipperahs living within our border, had 
been cut up, and another village plundered. Tbe assailants were said 
to be of the tribe of the Khojawml Chief, and as usual subject to 
Tipperah. Almost at the same time reports were received from Caehar 
that Lushai Kookies, subjects of Lalingboong Rajah, had attacked a 
settled Kookie village ten miles south of Silehar, belonging to one 
Sejahpow. Here they killed twenty-nine persons and took forty-two 
captives. After this they attacked the villages of Leelong Rajah and 
Aiigiim, Kookie settlements in the vicinity of the station, burnt them 
a.nd went their "way. . 

The Government resolved on this occasion to take active measures. 

The Rajah of Tipperah was called 
Pumtory measures. to deliver up the guilty Chiefs 

and their folloW'ers, and to restore the captives. He was informed that, 
if he was unable to comply with this demand, Government would march 
a force into his territory, as it was impossible to allow such bloody and 
wanton outrages to pass unpunished. 

The management of thewvhole business was placed in tbe hands of 
Colonel Lister, Commandant of the Sylhet Infantry and Agent for the 
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Khasi Hills. {^) He was imstraeted, as re^rds the Sylhet outrage^ not 
to be deterred by any claims tbe Rajab might make to the site of the 
massacre. If it was tie facto in our possession and rent paid us for it, 
he was to proceed to ascertain the guilty tribes and punish them if 
possible. Inquiry showed that the scene of the Sylhet outrage was 
far within our territories, and it was alleged in Cachar that the raids, 
both in Cachar and Sylhet, were the work of Lushais. Lalingboong, 
it was reported, bad sent out his two sons, Barmoolal and Lalpor — the 
one east, the other west — to plunder and slaughter. 

Meantime the Magistrate of Sylhet had not been idle. Friendly 
Kookie scouts were employed to follow up the trail left by the raiders 
on that district, and the result of their reports was stated to be that 
tbe attacking party belonged to the Khoja wal or Kachak tribe, living 
two days*^ march south'-east of Chutterehoora. It was supposed to be 
established by cross-examination that this was only another branch of 
the Lushais, who were, it was said, ruled over by three Eajahs, Laling- 
bhoom, Khojawal, and Sookpilal. The scouts olfered to conduct an 
expedition to the villages of the tribe, and were forwarded to Colonel 
Lister to be made use of as occasion served. The information thus given, 
as to the mutual relations of the tribes, we know to have been incorrect ; 
and it is only mentioned to show how impossible it is to place full reliance 
on any statements made on such subjects on this frontier. 

On the i3th January l.s50, while the expedition was actually 
preparing to start from Cachar, a further raid was committed in Sylhet, 
in Thannah Latoo, at one of the points in the boundary disputed by the 
Rajah of Tipperah. It was at first set clown to the same tribe who 
committed the former massacre. But later reports implicated subjects 
of Hill Tipperah. The enquiry was not, however, followed up. 

Colonel Lister^s force marched from Silchar on the 4th January 

1850, and on the 14th arrived at a 
isers xpe 1 ion, . village belonging to a chief called 

Mullah, consisting of from SCO to 1,000 houses full of grain, cotton, 
and other stores. This they carried by surprise. On the 16th they 
burnt the village and retired for reasons shewn 
extract from Colonel Lister^s Report, which also sets forth his 
mendations for future action : — ■ 

The Lushais are a very powerful tribe under the Government of six sirdars, of 
whom one is the acknowledged chief. They all have their separate cantonments with a 


in the following 
recom- 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, 5th December 1849, Nos. 108 to 117. 
Judicial Proceedings, 2nd January 1850, Nos. 84 to 86, 
Judicial Proceedings, 13th Pebruary 1850, Nos. 137 to 140. 
Judicial Proceedings, 27th Pebruary 1850, Nos. 33 & 44. 
Judicial Proceedings, 6th November 1850, Nos. 91 to 93. 
Judicial Proceedings, 27th November 1850, Nos. 90 to 93, 
Judicial Proceedings, l7th April 1850, Nos. 96 to 98. 
Judicial Proceedings, 29th May 1850, Nos. 74 & 75. 
Judicial Proceedings, 26th June 1850, Nos. 163 k 164. 
Judicial Proceedings, 14th August 1850, Nos. 90 to 93. 
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nnmber of dependent.: villages attached,' In these csantonments tlie.figliting men reside i 
in the dependent villages are located their ryots, who are merely used as coolies, and 
for tilling the soil. They consist, in many instancies, of the captives they have 
brought away in their different expeditions, a great part of them probably taken as 
mere children and gradually reconciled to their captivity. 

The fighting part of the Liishai population are composed, first, of Lusliais, who 
appear to be a cross between the Kookies and Burmese ; secondly, of a certain number 
of true Burmese, entertained for the purposes of warfare j and, thirdly, of refugees and 
outlaws from Munipore and our own frontier. 

The chief w'ho is now at the head of these tribes, by name Barmooeelin, is said to 
have 300 Burmese ill his service. His head-quarters, w'hich lav to the south-west of 
Muilali's village, I could see plainly with a telescope. It appeai’ed to be a cantonment 
laid out with the utmost regularity, and containing, I should say, not less than three 
thousand houses. The whole of the sirdars are said to be able to raise from five to seven 
thousand fighting men, and from what I saw, and the information I have received, I do 
not consider this beyond the mark. The Burmese portion of the force are armed with 
muskets and do the remainder with spears and 

I have before remarked that the Lushai are a cross between the Kookies and 
Burmese, and this opinion is strengthened by the belief universally prevalent, that a part 
of the Burmese army which occupied Telyne and its neighbourhood in 1824.- never re- 
turned to Ava, but settled in tbe Jungles to the south of Cachar. Almost all the other 
Kookie tribes are migratory in their habits, changing their residence every two or three 
years; but from the sulistantial way in which the Lushai villages are built, I am. con- 
vinced that the}' are a stationari’ tribe, and this stamps them as different from the other 
Kookies, who one and all entertain a great dread of them. 

His Honor wdll probably remark on the facility with which I gained possession of 
a large village in the face of this pow’erful people. But to explain this • I have only to 
state that with very few exceptions the whole fighting population of this village were 
absent on one of their marauding excursions, added to which they w'ere taken completely 
by surprise, as the path by which I approached the cantonments they believed to be 
known only to themselves ; and as all their look-outs were posted on the main road, they 
were ill utter ignorance of my movements, ^ 

On reaching the village, however, and discovering the descrijition of country I had 
got into, the distance from any supports, and the difficulties of the road, I considered 
that I should be compromising the safety of my detachment b}" remaining a longer time 
than would suffice to give the men necessary rest. 

The nature of the country is such, that a few stockades thrown up at certain 
points would serve to cut off all communication, and these, expert as the Kookies 
are with the use of the doiL\ would have been the work of a very few hours. 
I heard from my spies that Barmooeelin’s village was full of men, and they 
could have intercepted me at any point along the road. Indeed, although I was 

only one night in Mullah’s village, yet in that interval they had commenced 

stockading the direct road, wuth a view to cutting me off, though, probably not 

anticipating my so speedy return, the works were not complete, and no attemp>t 

w’as made to defend thein. No doubt a short delay on my part would have enabled them 
to raise the whole country to intercept my line of march. Even as it is, I have some 
reason for thinking that they expected me to return by the path I had taken in goings 
and had I chosen that route, I should probably have met with some opposition. It is 
not their muskets or other offensive weapons that are to be dreaded, but their expertness 
in the use of the dow, and the facilities which their jungles afford, both in materials 
and position, for throwing obstacles in the way of >n advance or retread. 

There can be no doubt that Mullah was the chief whose people committed the 
outrage on the Eoopa Cherra in November last, and to confirm this, an abkaree 
perwannah was found in his house, bearing the name of a man belonging to the 
Tripoorah village, which was plundered on that occasion, and dated 1849. Lalpoo, 
the chief who conducted the expedition into Cachar, had died a few days before I reached 
the Lushai country. 

One gratifying circumstance attending the expedition I have now to record, which 
is, that during the confusion caused by the destrucbion of his cantonment, 429 captives 
made their escape from the villages dependent on Mullah, and succeeded in finding 
their way into Cachar. This, and the loss consequent on the^ destruction of all his 
property, will probably cripple him for some time, but he is only one of the petty 
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chiefs, and I cannot but feel assured that my expedition will have had little real effect 
on the tribe at large, further than shewing them that it is possible for us to penetrate 
their jungles. 

I am of opinion that to put down these people effectually would employ a well 
appointed force of not less than three thousand men. Prom 500 to 1,000 of these 
vsrould be required for keeping open the road from Cachar and protecting the various 
dep6ts (since there are several bye-paths leading on to the main road easily passable 
for the Kookies), and the remainder for carrying on operations in the country. A 
portion of this force ought to consist of Europeans, as a great deal of stockade w’ork 
might be expected from the great abundance of materials, and the ease and rapidity 
with which these people run up stockades, to which may be added the well known 
character of the Burmese for this kind of warfare. 

Erom the nature of the country (all the ranges of hills running north and south), 

I feel convinced that an attack from any other quarter, except Cachar, would be attended 
with the greatest difficulty, and. indeed, is in my opinion impracticable. Towards the 
Chittagong side the ranges rise higher and higher, and both from that direction and 
from S 3 lhet or Comillah numerous ranges of hills, as well as difficult swamps and 
unfordable rivers, would have to be crossed ; whereas from Cachar a chain of hills runs 
down unbroken into the e^emy^s country, and along this a good practicable road might 
be constructed by a couple of companies of Pioneers aided by bildars and Kookies to 
cut the jungle. The road might be commenced on the 1 st November < and it could be 
completed in a month. I)ep6ts for provisions would have to be formed along the road. 
All supplies must come from Cachar, and very extensive Commissariat arrangements , 
would of course be necessary. 

It will he for his Honor to decide whether such considerable operations should 
be entered upon. l ean only state my views that, unless something d.ecisive is done, 
the whole of Cachar south of the Bara*k, and probably a great extent of country south 
of Sylhet, will become a desert. The Lushais have been getting bolder, and extending 
their ravages further every year, and I feel convinced that they are the authors of all 
the massacres committed on the frontier from year to year. 

Even allowing that small detachments could penetrate into their country from 
time to time, and destroy one or two of their villages, this would be at very considerable 
risk, and would only have the effect of inciting them to fresh outrages from a spirit of 
revenge. Unless their indexjendence as a powerful tribe is quite broken, the frontier 
■will never be free from their attacks. 

That they acknowledge no allegiance to the Tipperah Eajah is certain : but whether 
as is reported, he or his ministers have any means of communicating with them, I cannot 
say. Certainly he must be powerless to prevent their ravages. Should he, however, 
have any means at his disposal, I think that he as well as the Eajah of Munipore should 
be invited to co-operate in whatever measures may be taken for effectual putting down 
of these miscreants. 

As a temporary measure, I venture to suggest the arming with muskets of a few 
hundred Kookies (could they be got to serve) under a young, active, and enterprizing 
European officer. These I would have taught to tire wnth accuracy ; nothing more : 
and I would post them in stockades along the frontier, at the most frequented passes 
into^ Bylhet and Cachar, Hany of the Kookies who accompanied me expressed their 
■willingness to take service, and said that armed with muskets they -nmuld have no 
dread of the Lushais. 

I would further suggest that all condemned muskets belonging to the Sylhet 
Light Infantry should be handed over to the SLij^erintendent of Cachar for distribution 
among the frontier villages, and I would recommend that that officer be authorized to 
indent for ammunition, to be served out at his discretion. 


The Government (^) uj)on this, while admitting* the force of 

^ . T* / Ctv Colonel Lister^s su«:<^estions, depre- 

Orders of Government on Lister^s Eeport. , ^ ^ 

^ eated any extended military measures 

unless further outrage rendered this necessary. It suggested an 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, 1850, 13th November, No. 105. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1850, 20th November, Nos. 54-5. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1850, 27th November, Nos. 103-4. 
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atteiiipt to open up negociatm^ with Barmooeeliii; who miist^ it was 
thoiig'lit/ he impresseci with the fact that his eomitrj was no longer 
inaccessible^ and' would/it was hoped^ be ready to enter into . friendly 
relations. The affairs of the Caehar and Sylhet frontier were placed 
under Colonel Lister^ and his plan of raising a Kookie levy was 
favourably received. The opening of a road from Silchar w<as also con- 
sidered advisable. At the very outset^ however^ the Superiiitendeiit 
of Caehar recorded his opinion that the Lushais would only be em- 
boldened by the partial result of the expedition. He tried to get Kookies 
of other tribes to settle in the south of the district, promising to arm and 
support them to be a shield to the cultivated part of: the countiy from the 
Lushais. The Western Kookies, however, W'ere far too careful of them- 
selves to consent to this. The captives released from the Lusliais were 
all of them Tadoe Kookies, and their stories did not give conlidenee to 
their clansmen settled under our protection. They had, it appeared, 
been forced by Lalingbooiig, now dead, to settle among tbe Lusliais, 
and never had an opportunity of breaking their involimtary eoniieetion 
till Colonel Lister came. The jungles south of Caehar had formerly 
been joomed by Tadoes, most of whom had been driven into our 
territory by, dread of the Lushais, and others carried south and com- 
pelled to cultivate for that tribe. After Colonel Lister left Mullah, 
the Lushais butchered twenty of the chief men am oiTg the Tadoes 
then living with them, in revenge for the loss caused by the exodus 
of the captives already described. Some, however, escaped, and 
among them a chief named Manji-how, Meantime steps were being 
taken for raising a levy of 200 men, but it was determined that only 
half that number should be Kookies, the rest being Cacharies and 
other more trustworthy races. 


In October 1850 the Lushais (^) made overtures of peace, and a muntri 
or agent of SookpilaFs and messengers from four other chiefs, Barmooeeliii, 
Boottai, Laiigroo, and Lalpoo, came into Sileliar. After some talk with 
the Superintendent they agreed to fetch their chiefs. They said they 
. , . . , ^ wished to become our ryots and pay 

egocia ions m o -o . tribute to get protection from the 

Pois, a tribe to the south, whose advance they dreaded, to whom they 
paid tribute, and through whom they got arms, and who were supposed 
to live in the province shown in old maps as Yo Pye, east of Arracan, 
Colonel Lister, in anticipation of the arrival of the chiefs, proposed 
to ask for hostages, young Chiefs who might he sent to school ; to lay 
down a boundary which the Lushais should respect; to bind them 
over to give up offenders, but to reject all overtures to become our 
subjects. The Government did not approve of anything of the nature 
of a treaty or of asking for hostages. The Lushais were to be told 


(1 ) Judicial Proceedings, 1851, 2nd January, No. 98. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1851, 15th Januarj”, Nos. 121-2. 
Judicial Proceedings/ 1851, 5th February, Nos. 86-7. 
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they would be unmolested/ but they must respect our border^ and would 
be invited to friendly relations with us. In December the Superintend- 
ent reported the arrival of Sookpilal with a few followers. The other 
Chiefs had not come in. They admitted the enmity subsisting between 
them and our Kookies, but said they wished to be friends with us. The 
following account was given by Colonel Lister of Sookpilahs statements 
and of the negoeiations with him ; 

He states that the Liishj^e territory extends seven days^ march to the south of his 
village, and that there are in all ten rajas, of whom he is the acknowledged chief. If 
this be true, the chieftainship must be an hereditary dignity, and not depending simply 
on the power of the individual exercising it, as he acknowledges that both Boottai (the 
chief of the most southern village) and Barmooeelin can bring more fighting men into 
the field than himself. 

All the rivers running into the Barak from the south take their rise far in the 
Lushai country, and are, with exceptions, navigable for small boats to a considerable 
distance. The Duilasuree, for instance, to within one march of Sookpiial’s village. 
Strange to say, they know nothing of any rivers running towards the south. 

^ Their fighting population is almost entirely composed of men whom they call 
Chillings, belong-ing to the country to the south end of their position, distant about seven 
days’ march from their most southern village, and extending, as they report, to the frontier 
of Burmah. The people of this coxintry, which they call Poee, are described as a powerful 
tribe, to whom they pay a yearly tribute and acknowledge a sort of allegiance. Two of 
these Chillings accompanied the raja ; they were stout, well-made men, strongly resem- 
bling the Burmese and very unlike the Kookies. They were armed with good ser vice- 
able flint muskets, apparently of American manufacture, with the name of G. Alton on 
the locks. The Bengallee interpreter, Oobind Earn, states that there was one of these 
muskets in each house in the raja’s village. They procure them from the Poee people, 
giving them in exchange slaves, -at the rate (as the Lushais themselves stated) of two 
muskets for a slave 4?^ feet high. All their dealings in trade appear to . be carried on 
with this people, with whom, however, they are not always on friendly terms. 

Paragraph 7 of your letter Ko. 244 of the 21st of February last was fully explained 
to the raja, and he promised on the part of himself and the other rajas that no overt 
acts of any description against the Company’s subjects should for the future be attempt- 
ed ; but said that previous to our attack of last year they were in ignorance that any 
Hookies were under the protection of our Government. The raja, in token of submission, 
presented an elephant’s tusk, in return for which some coarse woollen cloths were given 
him. He states that the other rajas were afraid to come in, being apprehensive of 
meeting the fate of Lai Chokla, who, having given himself up in 1844, was subsecxuently 
transported. 

The raja promises that on his return to his village he will cause search to be made 
for any of our subjects who may still be in captivity in his country, and that if any such 
are found, they shall be sent back into the British territory. 

The raja took his departure on the morning of the 18th, apparently well satisfied 
with the reception he had met with, and earnest in his promises of future good behaviour, 
in which he is, no doubt for the present at least, sincere. 

In 1855 the question o£ disbanding the Kookie levy was raised, 
but the local authorities strongly urged its retention, as it was of real 
service in cheekiDg and procuring information in regard to both the 
Lushais and Nagas. 

In 1855 Sookpilal sent in to claim assistance from the Superin- 

Kookie embassies between 1855 and 1861. ^e^dent against some neightouring 

Lhiets who had attacked him.(^) 
He grounded his claim on his being a tributary to Government by having 

(^) Judicial Proceedings, 12th April 1855, Nos. 95 to 101. 

Judicial Proceedings, 5th July 1855, Nos. 244 to 247. 

Judicial Proceedings, February 1861, Nos. 189 to 220. 
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.sent elepliant^s teetli' .as presents, to -Caetar. ' His mnntri or representative 
urged indeed that Sookpilal had. twice visited the Superintendent and had 
on two other occasions sent embassies with presents. He was told 
Government eonld not interfere in the internal quarrels of tribes living 
beyond British territory/^ The Chief of Miillah also about this 
time sent in a deputation^ and, at the request of the Superintendent, and 
to prove his sincerity, released the son of a Tacloe Kookie Chief he had 
taken prisoner in 1849. He begged the Superintendent to procure the 
release of an uncde of Barmooeelin 'who was a prisoner in Manipur. 
The Lushais had, it appeared, been making constant inroads on the 
Manipuri jN'agas, and negociations were on foot for an exchange of 
prisoners. These the local oflieers expressed themselves willing to 
advance. Again in 1861 Vonpilal, Chief of Mnllah, sent an embassy 
to Caehar asking help against Lalpitary, a Chief to the West, and 
against the Pois who were pressing on him from the South. Assistance 
was of course declined, 

Sylhet and Caehar seem to have been tolerably free from disturbance 

Eaidsofi 862 . “P the beginning o£ 186i. In 

January ot that year a series or 
three outrages by Kookies was reported from Sylhet. (^) The first 
reports received were by no means very precise, and as usual some 
said the Tipperah Rajah^s people were concerned, while the Rajah 
alleged that they were his villages that had suffered. The facta, as 
aseertaiiied by careful local enquiry, appeared to be these. Three 
villages (I) EamdulaPs Bari, (2) Rammohun^s Bari, and (3) 
Chundraipara in the jurisdiction of Thannah Rajnugger, Sylhet, were, 
on the 22nd January, plundered and burnt, and a large number of 
the inhabitants massacred or carried off. These villages lie dose 
together, about eight miles from Adumpore : and this has come to 
be known as the Adumpore massacre. About the same time a village 
called Lungaibaree bad been destroyed, and an attack made on a 
party of men about half a mile east of Kolingat. The Chundraipara 
group w^as shown to be in British territoiyv the other two localities 
in Hill Tipperah. A suspiicious circumstance in connection with the 
affair wws, that the people of Chundraipara were emigrants from Hill 
Tipperah who had settled on the estate of a zemindar with whom 
the Tipperah Rajah had a standing feud. On the other hand, the 
Rajalris own villages had suffered, but he had made no enquiry in the 
case. The evidence taken on the spot went to show that the Kookies 
wdio committed the raids were dependents of Murcbuilo (or Alurehoi 
Looee), a son of that Lai Chokla w^hoin we made prisoner in 1844. 
It w^as stated that Mtirehoilo was an actual subject of the Rajah 
of Tipperah and on good terms with him. Government ordered (in 
November 1862) a strong post of armed Police to be established 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, April 1862, Nos. 432 to 435. 
Judicial Proceedings^ June 1862, Nos. 6 to 7. 

Judicial Proceedings, November 1862, Nos. 202 to 206. 
Judicial Proceedings, January 1863, Nos 172 & 173. 
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somewhere on tlie. Sylhefe Frontier,* and at the same time wwiied the 
Tipperah Rajah that these outrages on villages situated in the 
neighbourhood of his territoiy could not be any longer tolerated ; that 
Government looked to him at once to organise such a Police in those 
places as would prevent the oeeurrence in future of similar aggressions, 
and that, in the event of his not reporting without delay the comple- 
tion of satisfactory arrangements for that purpose, he would be himself 
held personally responsible for the acts of the people of his estates, 
wdio appeared to take advantage of the consideration with which he 
was treated by Government to commit outrages such as those com- 
plained of. 

The Commissioner of Dacca was, how^ever, strongly of opinion 
that the real raiders were Lushais, not subject to the Rajah at all, and 
for some time nothing more was done. 

In April 1863 four women who had been carried away from Chun- 
drai para made their escape to Cachar and were forwarded to Sylhet. 
From their statemeiits(^) it appeared that the raid had been led by four 
Chiefs, (1) Misclioey Lall (= Miirchoilo), (2) - Lookpilall (= 
Sookpilal), (3) Rungbboom, and (4) Lai Hoolien. The first was, as before 
shown, the son of Lai Chokla, and undoubtedly to some extent under 
the Tipperah Rajah ; the second was said to live on the banks of the 
Dullessury among the Seedashun Hills, some days^ journey soxith of 
Cachar, and to be virtually independent ; the other two were related 
in some way to Murehoilo. 

A new Rajah had at this time been installed in Tipperah, and he 
was called upon to give all the information and assistance he could 
with a view to recovering the captives, of whom there were said to be 
many in the villages of the abovenamed Chiefs. (‘^) The Sylhet Autho- 
rities urged the sending of an expedition against them in the cold 
w^eather of 1863, but Government did not at once consent to this for 
the following reasons : It was incidentally mentioned, in a survey 
report of Cachar, that ^Sookpilal had ever since 1849 maintained 
friendly communications with the Cachar Authorities, sending in fre- 
quent deputations with presents, &c. This being the ease, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, before attempting force, directed the Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar to endeavour to induce Sookpilal to give up 
the captives in his possession, and to undertake the protection of the 
Frontier by restraining his own people from committing raids, and by 
refusing countenance and encouragement to other chiefs in any like 
attempt. An annual money payment for this service was to be offered 
to him and the other Chiefs on the Sonai and Tipai, and return annual 


* Fifty men of the Kamroop Begiment were actually sent to Adumpore. 

(^) Judicial Proceedings, April 1863, Nos. 374 to 379. 

(2) Judicial Proceedings, November 1864, Nos. 4 to 8. 

Judicial Proceedings, December 1864, Nos. 98 & 99. 

Judicial Proceedings, November 1864, Nos. 167 to 169. 
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presents,, were to be 'taken, from ''them as; aekiiowledgmeiit of'' ■allegianee. 
It was, feared that a liosti'le ,..es:]>editioii might bring down the Kookies 
oil. the tea gardens which were now spreading fast into the Hills. ■ 

Captain Stewartj the Deputy Commissioner^ upon this opened 

T.-. . 1 -f 1 -«or .4 communication with Sookpilal tak- 

■ :^egoeiations witli SookpilaL 1864. ■ . , ■ « ^ X 

ing advantage oi the scarcity then 

prevailing in the Hills to conciliate him by a present of rice. In 
October 1 864 Sookpilal sent a Muntri and his half brother to meet 
Captain Stewart. After some fencing the Muntri admitted the facts 
of the Adiimpore massacre, but said some of the captives had been 
sold to the Pois in the south. Captain Stewart said, if Sookpilal 
would come and meet him and bring the captives, and swear friendship, 
he should receive Rs 50 a month, subject only to an annual nuzzur 
to Government. The Muntri promised that Sookpilal would send his 
heir, LalongooFj to Cachar, as he was too ill to move himself, and 
agreed to all the other conditions. Pie did not recognise the other 
Rajah concerned in the raid as March oilo but called him Gnoor-sliai-lon 
(clearly the same name). Gnoor-shai-Ion had married SookpilaFs sister, 
and on the occasion of the marriage the Adumpore raid was made. 

They did not know the village belonged to the Sirkar, and wanted 
to make up the price of the bride.'^'^ Sookpilal and Gnoqr-shai-lon had 
since quarrelled. 

At this time the Rajah of Tipperah, whose succession was threat- 
ened in the Courts, in order to create a favourable impression, volun- 
teered to try and arrest Gnoor-shai-Ion, and also said he would make 
an effort to seize Sookpilal who was, however, not so easily to be got 
at.(^) These offers were rejected, as the negoeiations with Sookpilal 
promised fairlj^, and any attack upon Gnoor-shai-loii apart from him 
would excite his suspicions. 

Soon after his communications with Sookpilal, Captain Stewart 

Negoeiations with Tonpilal. 

F lal. Chief of Mullah, and made 

similar arrangements wdth him. (2) VonpilaFs messengers expressed 
great dread of the advance of tea gardens up the Sonai, which Captain 
Stewart endeavoured to allay by showing how advantageous to the Hill 
Tribes the vicinity of a garden would prove. On this being reported 
to Government, Captain Stewart was asked to explain how the eoiiiitry 
of the Lushais eould be considered open to British enterprise in the 
way indicated. He replied— The Lushais have always been looked 
upon as an independent people, but it is not certain that they occupy 
independent territory. The southern boundary of Cachar is indeiinite, 
and may be pushed as far as it is thought proper. The natural 
boundary is the water-pent of the hills between this and the sea, and 
this the Chutta Choora, a peak which is sometimes talked of as the 


(1) Judicial Proceedings, December 1864,, Nos. 98 & 99. 
(-) Judicial Proceedings, March 1865, Nos. 70 to 81. 
Judicial Proceedings, September 1865, Nos. 4 to 6. 
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boundary, is supposed to be. I£ tbis be the case, all the Lushais, that 
we have any communication with, are within the district, as they all 
drink from waters that flow into the Barak/** This theory amounted 
practically to claiming as district territory the whole of the Lushai 
country up to the Chittagong water-pent, and has never received 
any recognition from Government. 

In December 1865, the Deputy Commissioner reported(^) that Sook- 

Proposed Expedition, 1865-66. H captives and 

bad, in reply to messengers sent by 

Captain Stewart, alleged as his reason, that three of his tribe had been 
murdered a year before by a Kookie Settlement in Cachar. It was 
doubtful whether this was a fact or a mere subterfuge on the part of 
Sookpilal, It was determined to send an expedition to compel him to 
give up the captives, and Police were got together in Cachar for that 
pui'pose, but before they set out the rains began and operations were 
postponed. AVhile they were waiting orders a deputation from Vag- 
iioiien, a Lushai Chief to the south of Manipur, came in and had a 
friendly interview. 

During the rains of 1866, Captain Stewart was occupied in finding 
out as much as was known about Sookpila/s position and its accessibility. 
It was supposed that no communication could be opened with him from 
Chittagong, and that the smallest force that it was advisable to send 
from Cachar would be 40J fighting men. In view of these facts, the 
idea of an expedition was given up and negociations re-commenced. 

Before, however, any messengers had left Cachar an embassy 
arrived from Sookpilal himself bringing the annual presents originally 
settled, but no captive3.(‘^) Captain Stewart insisted on these being 
brought in, and sent a messenger back with the Lushai party. After 
much trouble four boys were given up, and it was said that Gnoor-shai- 
lon bad prevented Sookpilal from sending the others. He and Sookpilal 
were now friends, and Gnoor-shai-lon kept his brother-in-law supplied 
with muskets through Hill Tipperah. Many of the captives, it was 
also stated, were married to Lushais, and unwilling to leave them. 
The identity of Gnoor-shai-lon and Misehoey Looee appears now to 
have been lost sight of, for the Eajah of Tipperah was applied to for 
information in regard to him, and his denial of all knowledge of him 
was tacitly accepted. 

Here matters rested in 1867, and it was hoped that Soolqilal 
would at any rate remain friendly for the future. 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, January 1866, Nos. 34 to 36. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1866, Nos. 25 to 29. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1866, Nos. 103 to 106. 
Judicial Proceedings, June 1866, Nos. 79 to 82. 
Judicial Proceedings, November 1866, Nos. 125 & 126, 
Judicial Proceedings, January 1867, Nos. 79 to 83. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1867, Nos. 17 & 18. 

(®) Judicial Proceedings, April 1867, Nos. 130 to 134. 
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In November 186Sj tbe Governor GeneraFs Agent at Manipur 
Eaids in 1868-69. 

attaeked certain iSaga villages be- 
longing to that State. This did not appear intimate] j to affect us, but 
it was really the first symptom of a geiieral outbreak all along the fron- 
tier. Towards the close of December the Magistrate of Sylhet reported 
that a village near Adiimpo're had been attacked by Kookies, and the 
Commissioner thought this movement might be connected with that 
on the side of Manipur. A few days later further reports came to 
hand, from which it appeared that Sookpilal had attacked villages 
in the Hill Tipperali State, and that a Chief called Eungbhoom fleeing 
from Sookpilal had taken refuge in Sylhet. Almost simultaneously it 
appeared that a large party of Maiiipuris under Kanhai Sing, a refugee 
prince of Manipur, had assembled near the east frontier of Caeliar to 
make a raid into Manipur, while the Lushais were threatening the 
tea gardens in the south. Kanhai Sing was reported to have 
considerable influence over the Kookies on the Tipperah side, as 
was indeed not unlikely, for many villages near Adumpore were 
eolonised by Manipuris, and in them Kanhai Sing had raised the 
force with which he made a former raid in 1865. On the 15th January 
the Lushais burnt the tea garden of Loharbimd in Caeliar, and next 
attacked Monierkhall. After which they were said to be in full march 
for Manipur. Kanhai Sing was seen with them, and the local 
officers were strongly of opinion that the attacks upon Sylhet and 
Caehar were intended to draw off our attention, while a vigorous attempt 
was made to enter Manipur, Sookpilal and Vonpilal were supposed 
to be the Chiefs implicated in the Caehar raids. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Caehar lost no time in taking mea- 

sures for the protection of other 
outlying gardens.^ An expedition 
wTis organized for the purpose of following up the marauders to their 
villages. Instructions were given to inflict all possible punishment upon 
them in the event of their refusal to submit and surrender all captives 
and refugees. The policy enjoined by Government was that none 
but the actual offenders should be attacked ^ that the operations should 
be completely finished before the early rains ; and that on no account 
should anything be done wliieh would involve operations again in 
the next year. It was decided by the Commissioner, Mr. Simsou, 

in concert with Brigadier-General 
Expedition of 1869. Nuthall, tliat two columns o£ troops, 

consisting of the 44tli and 7tli Native Infantry, and a portion of the 
Eurasian battery of Artillery, should advance — one along the course of 
the Dullessury to SookpilaFs villages, and the other along the Sonai to 

^ The Proceeding volumes of the Bengal Government in the Judicial Department 
from January 1869 up to June 187% and in the Political Department from July 1876 up 
to the separation of Assam, teem monthly with correspondence regarding the “ Kookies” 
and ** Lushais”. As the narrative in the test is a very condensed one, taken from those 
prepared by myself and others for the Administration Reports, detailed references to the 
Proceedings are only given for the more important letters. 
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Voiipilars villages, wHle a detachmetit of the 7th Native Infantry and 
police should make a feint by marching from Sylhet towards Enng- 
bhoom^s friendly villages, and endeavour to effect a junction with the 
Diillessuiy column. It was also arranged that a body of the Manipur 
Rajah^s forces should act in co-operation, and that the Tipperah Rajah 
should afford aid to the party from Sylhet. Tidings, however, received on 
the 10th February that another raid had been committed by Lushais 
on the Manipur territory at Kala Naga, prevented the despatch of the 
Manipur Contingent. 

The central column, commanded by General Nuthall, advanced 

Mure of central and western columns. f 

Mookh and the Boolungang liiver, 

when it was detained by heavy and incessant rain for seven days, 
which rendered the route impractieaWe, and compelled its return 
on the 7th March. The Sylhet Detachment imder Mr. Baker, 
accompanied by the Magistrate, Mr. Kemble, reached with some 
difficulty the River Gootur on the 16th March within sight of the 
villages of Sookpilal and his sister Bamwitangiri, situated on opposite 
heights. An advance was made towards them, and was opposed by 
the Lushais, who were, however, easily beaten off ; but in consequence 
of want of supplies, and finding no signs of General NuthalFs column, 
the party was forced to retire. 

The east column, under Major Stephenson, accompanied by the 

^ ^ , , Commissioner and Deputy Commis- 

Proceedxn^s of tne eastern column. . t \ / 

^ sioner, also experienced heavy ram, 

but surmounting all obstacles reached Bazar Ghdt, on the Sonai River, 
on the 12.th March. Here they were met by messengers with pre- 
sents from the Lushai villages of Vonpilal and his mother Impanoo. 
The death of Vonpilal a few days before was announced, and assur- 
ances ’were given that his tribe had not been engaged in any of the 
late raids. The attacks on the Sylhet border were ascribed to Sookpilal, 
and those at No war bund and Monierkhal to the people of another (.'hief, 
called the Deota Rajah. It was decided, therefore, that no hostile mea- 
sures could be taken against VonpilaFs villages, and that it was too late 
in the season to advance against the more distant tribes ; but, in order to 
make a more effectual demonstration, it was resolved that the Deputy 
Commissioner, with part of the force, and the battery under Lieutenant 
Brough, should go on to the villages, a day^s march distant, and there 
conclude negoeiations. The nearest village of Moizul was reached in 
spite of certain angry manifestations, and the chief muntries having 
presented themselves and tendered their submission on behalf of 
Imapnoo and 'the infant son of Vonpilal, promising to use all endeavours 
to procure the restoration of the captives and refugees, the whole party 
returned. 

The expedition having failed in its principal objects, the punish- 
Proposals for second expedition negatiyed. 

outrages OX 1868-89, and the rescue 
of the captives taken, it was suggested by the Lieutenant-Governor 
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to the Government of India that a fresh expedition slionld be care- 
fully organized and sent into the Lushai country early in the cold 
weather of 1869-70. Sir W. Grey was of opinion(^) that the Lushais 
would never appreciate our frieiidship until they had been made to feel 
our power. He did not wish to raid upon their villages, but to send 
into their country a force strong enough to overcome all opposition, 
wdiieli should remain there long enough to show that it could go where 
it pleased, and until the Chiefs were brought to see that their interests 
lay in keeping the peace. While the country was thus occupied tempo- 
rarily in force, the question of permanently locating an ofiieer to have 
charge of the tract as in the Naga and Garo Hills should, he urged, be 
taken up and considered. This was, in Sir W. Grey^s opinion, the only 
course likely to prove permanently successful. 

The Government of India, however, (^) objected to any renewal of 
active military operations against the Lushais. The jungly and wild 
nature of the country ; the unfavourable climate, which renders active 
operations impossible, except for a short period of the year; the diiBeulty 
of inflicting a retribution sufficient to produce a lasting effect on savages 
possessed of little or no property ; and the time that had elapsed since 
their outrages, were considered in themselves reasons why a military 
expedition should not be resorted to. The Government of India, more- 
over, declared itself averse on principle to move bodies bf troops and 
armed police in order to effect reprisals for outrages on any part of our 
extended frontier, or to admit that when such aggressions or outrages 
take place, it is imperative to chastise the offenders by following 
them up for days, and even weeks, within their own fastnesses and hills. 
The plan which the Government of India wished to see carried into 
effect towards wild tribes like the Lushais was that which the Lieute- 
nant-Governor touched upon at the close of his proposals, viz., to place a 
carefully selected and well qualified officer in charge of any difficult tract 
of country which the ordinary authorities were unable to superintend, 
who should have the entire control of our relations with the tribes 
in subordination to the Commissioner. This officer should have means 
at his disposal to resist sudden attacks, and should encourage the vil- 
lagers to resist aggressions. He should confer with and take engage- 
ments from the Chiefs of wild tribes, demand a nominal tribute, require 
them to refer quarrels to him, and so place our intercourse with them on 
an improved footing. Meantime our frontier posts should be strength- 
ened and patrols established. In a demi-official correspondence which 
passed between the Viceroy, Lord Mayo, and Sir W. Grey in October 
1869, and which was afterwards brought on official record. Lord Mayo 
expressed the strongest objection to any more military expeditions 
against the Lushais ; and suggested settling down protected communi- 
ties of that tribe outside our Cachar border, arming them and utilising 
them to repel incursions from beyond. Lord Mayo also advocated 
placing a Political Agent in Hill Tipperah. 

( 1 ) Judicial Proceedings, August 1869, Nos. 222-23. 

( » ) Judicial Proceedings, November 1869, Nos. 289-308. 
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WMle the details o£ the measures necessary for giving effect to this 
policy were under consideration^ messengers from some of the leading 
Lushai Chiefs arrived in Cachar to confer with INIr. Edgar, the Deputy 
Commissioner of that district, with the object of bidnging about a 
better understanding, Mr. Edgar proposed to return to the Lushai 
country with these messengers, and endeavour with their help to procure 
a personal interview with some of the principal Chiefs. This proposal 
was approved, and it was arranged that Mr. Edgar should be attended 
by a small guard for strictly defensive purposes, and accompanied by 
Major Macdonald, OfSciating Superintendent of Revenue Surveys, Lower 
Circle, for the special duty of defining the southern boundary of the 
Cachar District, and obtaining some topographical knowledge of the 
country beyond. . 

Mr, Edgar started on this expedition on the 20th December 1869, 

■ ^ and returned after an absence of 

Mr. Edgar’s tour, 1869-VO. ^ nearly three months. The most 

southern point reached by him was Bepari Bazar, a place not far from 
the village of Sookpilal. At this place be was met by Sookpilal, 
accompanied by his son. The instructions to Mr. Edgar strictly enjoined 
him to do nothing likely to entail risk of a collision with any of the 
tribes. No demand, therefore, was made for reparation or satisfaetion 
for past offences, but Sookpilal was induced to listen to reasonable 
proposals in respect of our future relations, and he seemed satisfied 
with the interview and really anxious to cultivate a better understand- 
ing. Interviews were in like manner held by Mr. Edgar with several 
other Chiefs. 

A great deal of useful information was acquired regarding the 
Chiefs and the country generally. Parts of the country, which were 
hitherto supposed to be almost impassable, were found to contain 
wide, well-beaten tracks, for the most part traversable on horseback, and 
extending almost to what was then is shown in the maps as the boundary 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Mr. Edgars account of his tour and 
^ Notes on the Tribes^ will be found in the Appendix. 

In concurrence with Mr. Edgaris recommendations, the following 
measures were sanctioned for the improvement of our relations with 
the Lnshais.(^) 

Mr. Edgar being of opinion that the proposed location of a 

Policy proposed Ij him. officer among the Lushais 

would be most distasteful to the 
tribes, excite their jealousy, and destroy their confidence in our good 
intentions, the project was superseded by a proposal that the Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar, or one of his subordinates, should annually 
visit the Lushai country, see as many of the Chiefs separately as 

(^) Judicial Proceedings, Marcb lSVO, Nos. 83 & 84f. 

Judicial Proceedings, April 1870, Nos. 33, 66 to 68. 

Judicial Proceedings, May 1870, Nos. 216 to 219, 246 & 247, 279 to 283. 

Judicial Proceedings, July 1870, Nos. 117 & 118. 
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possible^ bear grieTanees, use his influeuee for the adjustment of 
quarrels, and give small presents to the CHefs, specially rewarding 
any Chief who has behaved particularly well. To give effect to this 
policy it was decided that ilr. Edgar himself should re-visit the Liishais 
during the cold weather of 1870-71. One of the priiieipal objects of 
his visit was to settle with Sookpilal, or some of his people, a boundary 
from tbe borders of Manipur to Hill Tipperah, where ordinary 
British civil Jurisdiction should cease ^ the tribes making themselves 
resxionsible for the peace of the country beyond it. 

Other measures which Were approved were 

1. The grant of sunnuds to the Chiefs, specifying the conditions 
on wdiieh they would be left in the undisturbed possession of their lands. 

2. The levy of tolls by the Chiefs on people going up to trade 
■with the Lushais. Eventually it was hoped that the tribes would be 
induced to frequent periodical fairs within the British hoimdary. 

3. The settlement, if possible, of villages along the frontier between 
our outposts and the q^resent sites of the Lushai villages. 

4. The appointment of a Political Agent in Hill Tipperah. One 
of the reasons for this measure was the general belief that disturb- 
ances on our ow'ii frontier had frequently arisen from attempts on 
the part of the hill Chiefs to retaliate for wrongs done to them by the 
people subordinate to Hill Tipperah. 

5. The opening out of two paths, one from Monierkhal to 
Bongkong, and the other from the Dwarbund road as far as the Eengto 
range. It was believed that if the tribes w^re proj)erIy managed there 
would he no difficulty before long in oj^ening a safe hridle-path from 

• Cacbar to Chittagong. 

The Government of India in its orders upon Mr. Edgar^s proposals 
now disapproved altogether on general grounds of the location of an 
officer among the Lusha is ; and suggested that a policy of a defined 
boundary between the tribes and our territory, not to be crossed by our 
officers save for occasional friendly visits, should be tried on the Chitta- 
gong side as well as on that of Caehar. 

O O 

Before any of the arrangements suggested by Mr. Edgar could be 
^ f 10^71 carried out, and while he was 

iiaiasot ^ actually at SookpilaFs village dis- 

cussing matters with him in January 1871, a series of raids were com- 
mitted by the Lushais, in concert with the Howlong's and Syloos, 
Kookie tribes w^ell known to us on the Chittagong frontier, on a 
more extensively organized scale, and of a far more determined character, 
than any previous incursions of the kind. 

On the morning of the 23rd January, the Caeharee punjee of 
T, ^ Ainerkhal in the Hylakandv Suh- 

division ot Caehar was burnt, and 
about 25 xiersons were billed and 37 taken prisoners. On the same day 
the Alexandrapore tea-garden was destroyed ; Mr. Winchester, a planter 
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living tliere^ being killed^ and his ebild, a little gix'l^ captured, A few 
hours later^ Cutlieherraj the adjoining garden^ was attacked. Messrs. 
Bagshawe and Cooke^ who were in charge of the garden^ opposed the* 
raiders most gallantly and drove them away. Another party commenced 
to attack the lines, but was dispersed by Mr. Cooke with the aid of some 
coolies; they had^ hovrever/killedfive and wounded others. Mr. Cooke 
then^ with two Cabul fruit-sellers who happened to be there^ and some 
others^ went over to Alexandrapore^ recovered Mr. Winchester's body, 
and brought back some wounded coolies. 

On the 24th a second attack was made on CntlicheiTa by some 
30 Lusbais, 15 of whom were armed wuth guns. Messrs. Bagshawe 
and Cooke, assisted by some policemen who had arrived the previous 
night, and some armed servants, fired at and disabled two of the 
raiders, on which the whole body rapidly retreated. 

On the 27th Januaiy, a body of Lushais having surprised some 
sepoys and police of the Monierkhal garden, shot one sepoy and 
wounded another with a dao. The head constable in command of the 
stockade fired upon them and was wounded. Tliey then commenced 
an attack on the stockade, while a party plundered the coolie lines. 
The fight lasted all day. Next day the District Superintendent of 
Police, Mr. Daly, arrived with some sepoys and police. Two sorties from 
the stockade were unsuccessful; but the Lushais left on the night of 
the 28th, and their loss was afterwards reported to be 57. Mr. Eglinton, 
a planter, displayed great gallantry on this occasion, for which he 
received the thanks of Government, and ultimately the reward of a 
grant of land. 

While the attack was being made on Monierkhal, a party of Lushais 
went on to the adjoining garden of Darmiakhall, which they plundered 
but did not burn. All the coolies escaped. 

An attack on another garden, Nugdigram, was also made on the 
27 th, when about 11 persons were killed and 8 carried off. Here, on the 
following morning, the rear guard of the party of troops and police that 
had been sent to the relief of Monierkhal was attacked by the raiders. 
The guard consisted of 8 sepoys, and a constable in charge of coolies 
carrying provisions. The sepoys made a stand and gave time for the 
constable and coolies to escape. Eye-witnesses reported that their conduct 
was most admirable. Eventually they were overpowered, and six of them 
were killed and one wounded. 

On the same day some wood-cutters, on the hank of the Rukni, 
were surprised by 10 or 12 Lushais. They swam across the river and 
gained the opposite bank, one of their number being wounded by a 
spear. 

There was then an intermission of raids on this side of the 
district for more than three weeks, hut on the morning of the 28rd 
February an attack was made on the coolie lines at Julnacherra by a 
party of Lushais, said to be about 120 in number, who crossed the 
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river from the west. A patrol of one head constable and four con- 
stables was in the lines at the time ; they at once fired on the raiders 
and repulsed them^ but not till the latter had killed four persons and 
wounded three. 

In Sylhet some villages near the Cliargolla frontier post were 

attacked. On the 23rd Janiiarv a 

JttaiCiS OB. DyiilCt. ‘n i * j 

vliiage named Cacharipara was almost 
entirely burntj more than ^0 persons being killed^ and some young 
women carried off. On the 24th a large body attacked a village exactly 
opposite to the outpost, not farther from it than forty or fifty yards, and 
killed two men. The guard immediately turned out and commenced 
firing. The raiders returned the fire, but after an hour they were 
defeated and retired in confusion into the hills. 

On the 27th February a village near the Allynnggur outpost was 
attacked. A party of sepoys and constables Avas sent out just in time 
to prevent the raiders escaping into the hills. In the skiimish which 
ensued several of the Lushais were wounded, but, as usual, were imme- 
diately carried off by their brethren. One man, however, was killed, 
and the police succeeded in bringing in the dead body, to assist in 
identifying the tribe to which the raider belonged, together with two 
daos and ten or twelve guns. Two other corpses were afterwards found 
in the jungle. 

In the latter part of January a party of Lushais made their appear- 
T> .j Tr-iTrr* anee in Hill Tipperah, burniiiisr vil- 

lages and killing and wounding the 
villagers. On the 2ist the khedda people, who were engaged in 
elephant-catching some distance south of the Sylhet outposts, were fired 
on and dispersed ; and a village named Pooyasbari was plundered and 
destroyed. On the 22nd another village, named Boongbari, was burnt. 
The khedda people said that the assailants were from 200 to 300 strong. 

On the 2 lid March a hundred men armed with guns and daos made 
their appearance on the Goomtee, about 40 miles east of Coinillali. They 
fired on a party of wood-cutters, of vrhom three were afterwards 


About tbe same time 500 Kookies were reported east of the 
Chagulniah Thannah in the Tipperah District, but they never came 
into our territory, and appear to have done but little damage to life, and 
only to have burnt and plundered the deserted homesteads of the 
Tipperahs. 

The Political Agent at Manipur reported on the 25th February that 
, an attack had been made on a village 

Eauls ou Manipur. soufcli-east o£ the valley, 

. on the night of the 15th. The village had been destroyed, 40 persons 
decapitated, and about 20 carried off. Although the raid was made 
further to the east than any former attack by the Lushais, the Mani- 
puris felt almost certain that the raiders were of that tribe. The 
Political Agent thought that the raid was on account of VonolePs death. 
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Fi’om tlie time when reports of these events first reached the Gov- 


Identity o£ raiders. ernment continual instructions were 

issued to the local omeers, impressing 
on them, the necessity for exerting themselves to obtain information of 
the movements and doings of the hill tribes, and especially to collect 
evidence as to those implicated in the raids committed. The reports 
received of the identity of the tribes concerned in these several outrages 
were however for a long time various and conflicting. 

Mr. Edgar, Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, who, whilst these 
disturbances were going on was in the heart of SookpilaFs country on 
the Dullessury, and was to all outward appeai’ance treated with great 
friendliness by Sookpilal himself; received warning that a party of 
Syloos from Savoonga^s villages, with Lenkam, son of Vonolel, had 
gone to raid in the direction of Adumpore. His return to Cachar 
was fortunately effected without encountering any of the armed 
parties. 

On the 5th February Major Graham, Deputy Commissioner of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, reported that a messenger of his had come 
back from the Kookie country, bringing information that a large body 
of Howlongs, -under the Chiefs Lai Savoola and Seipaya, had been 
concerned in the Cachar raids; whereas on the 9fch March the Commis- 
sioner of Dacca reported that Mr. EdgaFs information with regard 
to the game raids implicated VonoleFs sons Lalboora and Jongdong, 
in eastern Cachar, and Savoonga and Lungboong, Syloos, on the west. 
This latter intelligence was in a measure confirmed by a portion of the 
plunder from the Alexandrapore factory having been brought for sale 
in the Kassalong bazaar on the Chittagong side by some of Savoonga^s 
men, although it was given out by them, most probably falsely and 
designedly, that they had bought the articles from Sookpilal, with 
whom they were on known terms of enmity. Subsequently, information 
was received that Mary Winchester had been seen by Button Poea, a 
friendly Chittagong Chief, in a village belonging to Savoonga, and a 
negoeiation for her ransom was set on foot, but failed. 

On the 20th February the Agent at Manipur reported that a 
numerous body of Lushais had been met about the middle of January 
by a khedda force of Manipur sepoys, that they had apparently intended 
raiding in Manipur, but meeting an armed force had turned westward. 
They said they belonged to the villages of Vonpilal and his mother 
Impanu. 

Subsequently, a woman who was carried away in the raid on 
Manipur, escaped and gave information implicating Vonolel and his 
sons, Vonpilal and Poiboi, also Lenkam and Impanu; and a Lushai 
woman belonging to the village of VonoleFs brother Thoilai, who was * 
ransomed from another tribe, gave very similar information, adding 
that the others named were under the guidance of both SookpilaFs 
and VonpilaFs people. 
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These and other particulars, so far as they could he reconciled \“vith 
the known relations of the clans among themselves, led to the conclu- 
sion that the sons of Vonolel, certain of the Howlong Chiefs, and certain 
of the Syloo Chiefs, acting in concert, conimitted the raids in Cachar. 

The information as to the raids in Sylhet was more donbtfal. 
The Magistrate of Sylhet was of opinion, from the evidence of a Kookie 
captive, and from private information, that the raid on the ^7th Eeb- 
rnary at Alynugger was committed by people of Sookpilal, as two of 
his sons, and also some followers of his sister Vanaitang, were said to 
have been recognised. 

This was also to some extent confirmed by a Tipperah woman, who 
was taken captive and contrived to make her escape; hut Mr. Edgar 
and the Commissioaer considered the connection of Sookpilal with these 
raids to be improbable, for many specious reasons. Although, therefore, 
SookpilaFs complicity was quite possible, and in fact reconcilable with 
his friendly behaviour to Mr. Edgar, on the supposition that the District 
of Sylhet was regarded by the Lushais as a distinct territory, such as 
Manipur or Hill Tipperah, yet, in consideration of the disposition evinced 
by Sookpilal in his conduct towards Mr. Edgar, and other circumstances 
in his favor, it was considered undesirable, and politically inexpedient, 
to treat him as an enemy on mere suspicion* 

The question of the measures which should be adopted to punish 

.p.. . « 4 . T. j i 4 the tribes concerned in these atroei- 

Disoussion or measures to be adopted. . , , , , 

ous raids, to recover the numerous 

British subjects who were captives in their hands, and to prevent, in the 
most effectual manner, a repetition of their incursions for the future, 
engaged the most earnest attention of Government. 

The occurrence of the raids, which took place in spite of the 
efforts of friendship by the frontier officers, seemed to prove incontestibly 
that the policy of conciliation alone was utterly powerless and insufficient 
to protect our frontier from outrage by the remoter tribes. The policy 
unanimously recommended by the local officers was that raids like those 
of 1871 should be met by condign punishment, in the shape of a mili- 
tary oeeupation of the offending villages during as long a period as 
possible, the seizure of their crops and stored grain, and the forced 
submission of their Chiefs ; after that, by the steady endeavour of the 
frontier officers, to influence them and promote trade ; and, finally, by a 
system of frontier posts, combined with a line of road running north 
and south from the Cachar frontier to that of Chittagong. 

In a Minute dated the 18th May 1871, the Lieutenant-Governor 
explained his own views on the subject, which were in favour of a 
military exploration of the country rather than of measures of pime 
retaliation. Certain points should. Sir G. Campbell thought, he secured 
as a convenient location for troops to be posted in the centre of the 
Lnshai country, and to establish the means of maintaining communica- 
tion with them. If the people submitted, we should treat with them and 
demand surrender of our captive- subjects ; and if a fair amount of 
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success were attained in that way, we should enter into friendly 
relations with them: but if they resisted, we should use force and 
compel respect. 

After a full discussion the 

Expedition of 1871-^2. 


The following were the orders of the Governor General in Council, 
dated the 11th July 1871 : — 

Eesolution. — The Viceroy and G-ovemor General in Council considers that these 
papers show that, in the opinion of all the authorities who have been consulted, an armed 
expedition into the Lushai country during the ensuing cold season will probably have the 
effect of preventing the recurrence of the outrages committed in British territory last 
spring, and would be one effectual means for permanently establishing the security of 
our frontier, 

2. While His Excellency in Council fully agrees in this opinion, so clearl^r expres- 
sed and sustained by such convincing arguments, he has arrived at the conclusion, that 
armed intervention in these districts is necessary, with great regret. The general policy 
of Government towards the tribes who inhabit the country lying between the Caohar 
and Chittagong Districts and to the east of Hill Tipperah, as described in the papers 
noted below, C) is unchanged. But the cruel raids that have been perpetrated for some 
years on various parts of the frontier, more specially on the tea gardens in the Cachar 
District, show thaffthe friendly intentions of Government have not as yet been understood 
or fully appreciated by many of the tribes ; and there is some reason to suppose that 
the leaders of the raids and their followers may have imbibed the idea that we are either 
unable or unwilling to take active measures for the punishment and repression of such 
outrages. 

3. The information as to the actual perpetrators of the raids is as yet extremely 
incomplete. The tribal divisions do not appear to be very decidedly marked, and it is 
difficult to trace particular outrages or raids to particular tribes or villages. There is, 
indeed, little or no room to doubt that the most prominent offenders came from, the 
country of the Howlongs and Syloos ; but these names are used with much indefiuiteness, 
and it appears that although the names of some of the leaders are known with tolerable 
certainty, their followers most probably did not belong exclusively to any one particular 
section or tribe, but were attracted by a love of plunder from various parts of the country 
to the Chief whom they may have followed. Under these circumstances, His Excellency 
in Council is of opinion that the object of the expedition, which it is necessary to send 
into the country, cannot be one of pure retaliation, and that much discrimination will be 
needed in dealing with the different Chiefs. 

4. If, during the progress of the expedition, guilt can with certainty be brought 
home to any particular villages, punishment must follow. The surrender of Chiefs who, 
like the Howlong Sungbongah, are known to hold or to have lately held British subjects 
in captivity, should be demanded, and, in the event of non-compliance, their houses and 
property should be destroyed. The restoration of the captives should be insisted on, and 
every effort made for their deliverance. When it is ascertained that particular inhabitants 
of a village have taken part in a raid, without complicity on the part of the village as a 
whole, the infliction of a fine on the village, and the surrender or punishment of the 
guilty individuals, ^ would probably be sufficient. In some cases it may appear desirable 
to take and detain either the leading Chiefs or others as hostages for future good behaviour. 
His Excellency in Council does not anticipate any formidable armed resistance to the 
advance of the troops ; but if hostility is met with, resisting villages should be attacked 
and burnt, and the surrounding crops destroyed. 


(^) To Government of Bengal, No. 1338, dated 18th September 1869. 
To Government of Bengal, No. 6A, dated 29th October 1869. 

To Government of Bengal, No. 1126F., dated 30th June 1870. 


Government of India decided that an 
armed expedition should be made 
into the Lushai country during the 
ensuing cold weather. 
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5. It must, however, always be borne in mind that retaliation is not the only object 
of the expedition. The main end in view is to show these savages that they are com- 
pletely in our power ; to establish friendly relations of a permanent character with them ; 
to make them promise to receive in their villages, from time to time, Native agents of our 
own ; to make travelling in their districts safe to all ; to show them the advantages of 
trade and of commerce j and to demonstrate to them effectually that they have nothing 
to gain and everything to lose by placing themselves in a hostile position towards the 
British Government. 

6. "With this view it will be necessary that the expedition should be attended, as far 
as practicable, by Chiefs belonging to friendly tribes ; and that such use should be made 
of their people and followers as the circumstances of the case will admit. Button Poea 
and Sookpilal may be instanced as Chiefs whom it may be found expedient to influence 
and employ in this nianner. 

7. The details of the expedition, the strength and comjposition of the force to be 
employed, and the special equipment in arms and clothing, if such be deemed necessary, 
will be carefully considered and determined in the Military Department, in direct com- 
munication with the Bengal Government ; but the papers appear to the Viceroy and 
Governor General in Council to call for the following general observations ; — 

I. —His Excellency in Council is of opinion not only that a large force is not 
required, but that its employment would be objectionable both in a political and military- 
point of view ; he would therefore deprecate the moving of troops from a distance. 
But while he wishes the utmost possible economy to be practised, he desires that nothing 
should be omitted in the organization of the force which the Military Department may 
consider necessary to make complete success a certainty. 

II. — It appears clear that whatever be the strength and organization of the force, 
the larger portion of it must advance from the south, and must start from Chittagong. 
The hills to be invaded are nearer and can be more easily reached than from Cachar. 
The sea forms the easiest mode of carriage for troops, munitions of war, and stores. 
The routes from the side of Chittagong are better known than those from the north. 
There is excellent water communication by the Karnafooli, and by it supplies can be 
forwarded to within a few days’ march of the Syloo villages. The force from Chittagong 
should be accompanied by Majors Macdonald and Dewin. The capacity in which the 
first-named officer can most usefully be employed will be considered in the Military 
Department. 

III. — It is, in the opinion of His Excellency in Council, most desirable that, unless 
objections exist of which His Excellency in Council in this department is not aware, a 
Madras regiment should form part of the expeditionary force. Cuttack, Vizagapatam, or 
the Presidency Town would easily supply an efficient battalion. 

XY. — At the same time that the main force is despatched from Chittagong, a smaller 
body should start from the Cachar side, to be accompanied by Mr. Edgar, leaving in the 
post on the Cachar border a sufficient number of soldiers and police to provide for the 
security of the district during the absence of the expeditionary force. 

Y. — The two forces should endeavour to reach, on a particular day, positions from which 
they would be able to maintain uninterrupted and easy communication with each other. 
They should start, if possible, by the middle of November, but not later than the 1st 
December, and the country should be completely evacuated by 10th March. 

8. His Excellency in Council leaves it to the Military Deprtraent, in direct com- 
munication with the local authorities, to decide to what extent police should be employed 
in all the duties connected with the expedition, and also to what extent, and in what 
manner, use should be made of co-operative action on the part of the Bajas of Manipur 
and Tipperah. He will merely at present remark that as much use should be made of 
the police as is possible, and that it is desirable that the Bajas whose frontier territories 
have been devastated by the raiders should co-operate. The Baja of Manipur is bound 
by his engagement to ‘‘ assist the British Government with a portion of his troops in the 
event of anything happening on the eastern frontier of the British territories.” His 
Excellency in Council considers it necessary that the Political Agent in Hill Tipperah, 
whose appointment was sanctioned in October 1870, should be nominated by the 
Dieutenant-Governor and required to take up his duties before the military operation 
commence. 
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9. For various reasons His Excellency; in Council considers that it would be in- 
expedient to hamper the expedition with the task of laying out and clearing a road 
between Chittagong and Cachar. 

10. One or two officers of the Survey Department should accompany the force, 
both from Chittagong and Cachar, and they should be instructed to make as careful and 
complete a survev of the country as circumstances will permit. His Excellency in 
Council also considers it a matter of much importance that advantage should be taken 
of the expedition to acquire all the information necessary to enable the Bengal Govern- 
ment to submit to the Foreign Department specific proposals (as called for in the letter 
to the Bengal Government, No. 17C.— P., dated 11th March 1871) regarding the best 
line of frontier posts to be established on the Chittagong border. 

11. The Governor General in Council has lastly to observe that it is an object of 
primary importance that the preparations for the expedition should be conducted with as 
much secrecy and with as little bustle as possible.^ It cannot be looked upon as a 
campaign, but rather as a military occupation and visitation by detached bodies of troops 
of as large a portion of the Looshai country as possible, for the purpose above explained, 
and also to show the Looshais that there is no part of their hills to which our armed 
forces cannot penetrate. 

In accordance with these views two columns were organized — the 
right or Chittagong column under the command of General Brownlow, 
CB., with Captain Lewin as Civil Officer, and the left or Cachar 
column under the orders of General Bourehier, c.b., accompanied by 
Mr. Edgar in a civil capacity. By the orders of the Governor General 
in Council the entire political and military conduct of the expedition 
was placed in the hands of the military commanders ; they were 
specially instructed that the object of the expedition was not one of 
pure retaliation, but that the surrender of the British subjects held in 
captivity should be insisted upon ; that they were to establish perma- 
nent friendly relations with the savage tribes and convince them 
that they had nothing to gain and everything to lose by placing them- 
selves in a hostile position towards the British Government. 

Prom the very commencement of the preparations for the expedi- 

been seen that success 
Arrangements tor carriage. t i n /v> . a 

depended more upon the efficiency of 

carriage than any other contingency. 

A committee appointed in Calcutta to. consider the question pro- 
posed the formation of two corps of 600 men each to accompany each 
column, and to be under the charge of sirdars and mates appointed 
from their own body. Each coolie was to receive Rs. 8 a month and 
Bs, ^ batta while on actual service, and the mates and sirdars Rs. 10 
and Rs. 1^ each with Rs. 8 batta. They were also to get free rations 
from the Commissariat while on service. In spite of these liberal terms, 
the utmost difficulty was found in enlisting coolies in Western Bengal. 
The proposal to organize a separate corps of these Danghur coolies was 
therefore abandoned ; and when the Government of India ordered that 
the strength of the two coolie corps should be raised to 4?, 000 men, 
including the Commissariat coolies, advantage was taken of the 
existing Commissariat agency in the Upper Provinces to recruit coolies 
for the expedition. The Darjeeling Hills were known to be a very 
favourable ground for obtaining Nepaiilese coolies, and Captain 
Hedayut Ali was deputed there to recruit and organize a corps of hill 
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coolies^ whidi lie very successfully did, with Rs. *2 batta when on actual 
service. The Nepaulese corps enlisted by Captain Hedayut Ali was 
intended to accompany the Cachar column,* and on or about the 14th 
November some 800 of them with their mates and sirdars were embarked 
on board the Success and her fiats at Doobree. After leaving Goalmido 
cholera appeared among them, and medical advice w^as taken at Dacca 
as to whether they should under the circumstances proceed. The 
decision was favourable to their continning their Journey ; but un- 
fortunately between Dacca and Chuttuek the disease brolve out with 
all its fury, and on reaching the latter place it was found that from 
deaths and desertion the corps had been reduced from upwards of 
800 to 601 men with 6 sirdars and 24 mates. A body of 816 
Nepaulese was also got together for service with the Chittagong 
column. Among these also cholera broke out when e7i route for 
Chittagong, and they lost 40 of their number. Of other coolies 
4,618 were collected throughout the country — a number which from 
rejections and desertions was reduced before embarkation to 4,403 
men. Of these, 1,924 were sent to Cachar and 2,479 to Chittagong ; 
including therefore the Nepaulese coolies, the strength of the corps 
assigned to the left column was 2,764 men, and of that attached to the 
right column was 2,791 men. Taking into consideration certain con- 
ditions on which men supposed to be missing were really accounted for, 
the mortality on the C achar side may be placed at 118, or 5‘9 per cent., 
and among those 'who went to Chittagong at 109, or 4*8 per cent. 
The coolies locally available were reserved to meet the contingen- 
cies which constantly arise, and both on the Caehar and Chittagong 
side very much was done by the men thus supplied. 

As regards the active part of the campaign, it will be convenient 
to follow the operations of each column separately, and a commence- 
ment will be made with the left or Caehar column. 


This force consisted of half a battery of Artillery, a company of 

^ ^ 4.1 n 1 1 Sappers, and 500 men each of the 

Operations of the Caehar column. o -n • i t > i 

^ 22nd Punjab A'ative Intantry, 42nd 

Assam Light Infantry, and 44th Assam Light Infantry ; a coolie corps, 
together with 178 elephants, and 1,200 coolies for commissariat pur- 
poses, were also attached to the column. Tipai Mookli, the Junction 
of the Tipai and Earak Rivers, had been fixed upon as the starting 
place and advanced base of operations, and by the 15 th December the 
greater portion of the force was collected there. 

They then marched through a very difficult country, constantly 
exposed to attacks from enemies who rarely showed themselves, until on 
the 2nd February they reached Sellam, the Chief Poiboi'^s stronghold. 
Before arriving at this village a somewhat spirited encounter took 
place between the troops and the enemy on the Moorthlang range. 
The route lay above and parallel to the bed of a nullah about a mile- 
and-a-half from the camp. The advanced guard was fired into, and 
presently on all sides a sharp fire was opened. The enemy were found 
in considerable force, but were attacked by the 44th Native Infantry 
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and severe punishment inflicted on them ; finally, they were pursued up 
a precipitous mountain side and two of their stockades stormed. One 
satisfactory result was that the English ammunition found on the 
slain proved that they had been the raiders last year at Monierkhall 
and Nundigram. On the 12th January a small portion of the column, 
carrying only just so much supply as was absolutely necessary, started 
from Sellam for Lalboorah-'s locality, distance or whereabouts of which 
no one knew. They met with no opposition, and on the 1 7th February 
entered Chumpai, Lalboorah^s chief village, which they found 
deserted. In the centre of the village was the tomb of Vonolel, an 
elevated platform, on every point of which were hung skulls of different 
wild animals, while .in the centre, on a pole, was a fresh slain head 
with the hand and foot of the victim. The village, consisting of 500 
houses, was burnt. The tribes of Vonpilal, Poiboi, and Vonolel had 
now been subdued, and the capital of the latter destroyed. The General 
therefore set out for Chumsin, the village of Vonolel^s widow, where 
he dictated the terms on which alone it and the other villages of Lai- 
hoorah would be spared. These terms were (1) that agents from the 
Government should have free access to Laiboorah^s villages and 
transit through his country ; (2) that three hostages should accompany 
the column to^Tipai Mookh ; (3) that the arms taken at Monierkhall and 
Nuncligram, or an equal number of their own, should be surrendered ; 
(4) that a fine of two elephants^ tusks, 1 set of war gongs, 1 necklace, 
10 goats, 10 pigs, 50 fowls, and 20 maunds of husked rice should be 
delivered within 24 hours. There was difficulty about the arms, but 
eventually everything was delivered before morning, except a small 
portion of rice. The possibility was then considered of forming a 
junction with General Brownlow, and signal rockets were fired, hoping 
that they might attract his attention, but without success. The 
column then set out on its march home, and the General Commanding 
reached Caehar on the 10th March, having advanced 193 miles from 
Cachar and liO from his first base in the enemy'^s country at Tipai 
Mookh, until he reached the stronghold of Lalboorah, the most powerful 
of the Lushai Chiefs. 

Nor were the operations of the right or Chittagong column less 

Operations of the Chittagong column. Successful. This force, of about the 

same strength as that starting 
from Caehar, was chiefly composed of Goorkha regiments. Its 
advanced base was at Demagiri on the Kurnafooli, where the force 
assembled at the end of November. The tribes which General Brownlow 
had to reduce to submission were the Syloos and the Howlongs, the latter 
being the most distant, and Mary Winchester, who had been carried off 
from Alexandrapore in .1871, being a captive in their hands. At 
Burkhal the Chief Button Poea came in. It had been doubtful whether 
he would give in his adhesion to us or not, but the prospect of a large 
force assembling at Demagiri in the neighbourhood of his own village no 
doubt influenced him greatly and induced him to cast in his lot with 
us. From Burkhal he acted as guide to a force that marched from that 
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place to Demagiri by land; and subsequently throughout the whole 
expedition; he was of the greatest possible assistance in carrying on 
negotiations. 

A move was first made on the 9th December against the Syloos ; 
the troops marched in a north-easterly direction; occupied the hill mark 
Sjloo Savoonga on the map; and thence penetrated to Laljeeka, the 
village of one of Savoonga^s sons. In reaching this point; the force 
had to march through a most intricate country; being obliged in places 
literally to hew their way through the jungle. They succeeded; however, 
in striking severe and rapid blows as they passed ; Vanlmoyah^'S; 
Vanshumah^S; Vanunah^s, and Vanhoolen^s strongholds w^ere all cap- 
tured and the stores of grain in them burnt. From Laljeeka the 
General returned to Savoonga, intending thence to make an expedition 
into the Northern Howlong country. As, however, liutton Poea and 
Mahomed Azeem, the police subadar, had been sent on a mission to 
the HowlongS; it was deemed expedient to a\vait their return before 
any hostile occupation of the latter tribe^’s country was attempted. In 
the meantime Captain Lewin had despatched two messengers to 
Benkuia, the principal northern Howlong Chief, in whose hands Mary 
Winchester was, and he at once gave up the girl, reserving, however, 
all questions as to submission and his other captives. On ^their journey 
back these messengers met Button Poea and the subadar, and the 
latter having taken charge of Mary Winchester brought her to Button 
Poea^s village near Demagiri, whence she was sent to Chittagong. 
Button Poea continued on his way to Vandoola, the Chief of the 
Southern Howlongs. 

On the 12th February General Brownlow started with a portion 
of his force against the northern Howlongs, having first left a sufficient 
garrison at Syloo Savoonga. The force crossed the Dullessury, 
and on the next day some of the enemy w^ere seen ; they were 
eommunicatcd with, through some of Button Poea'^s men, and 
evinced a desire to submit. The march was, however, continued, until 
definite information %vas received that Benkuia and Savoonga were 
advancing to tender their submission. They arrived on the 16th 
February, and without hesitation accepted the terms which were 
imposed on them. These were the surrender of all captives, an engage- 
ment on their part to live amicably with all British subjects from Mani- 
pur to Arracan, with free right of access to our people through their 
whole country. A day or two afterwards Lalboorah, Jatoma, and 
Lienrikoree, the remaining Chiefs of the northern Howlongs, came 
in and agreed to similar terms. On the 23rd the force eoininenced 
its march back to Syloo Savoonga ; and there Lai Gnoora and Laljeeka, 
sons of Savoonga, Yanhnoyah, Yanloola, and three other Chiefs, I’epresent- 
ing the whole of the Syloo tribe, made their submission on the same 
terms as the Howlongs. There only remained now the southern How- 
longs, and, to commence proceedings against them, it was necessary to 
return to Demagiri and starting from that place a show of force was 
made in the direction of Sypoea and Vandoola, whose villages were said 
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to be from three to five days^ marches east of Riitton Poea. Art 
advance was made to Sypoea^s village^ a distance of 40 miles^ and he 
immediately submitted. On the l^th Vantonga came in with a number 
of captives, and next morning Sangliena, Vandoola^s eldest son, followed, 
and his submission was accepted on behalf of his father ; he agreeing 
that his captives should he given up. The submission of the tribes 
being now complete, the force marched back to Chittagong, the last of 
the troops reaching that place on the £4th February. 

The operations of this column were decidedly successful. It 
advanced 231 miles from Chittagong and 83 miles from its first 
advanced base into the Howlong country ; it disabused Benkuia 
of the idea that his village was inaccessible, and its progress was only 
arrested by the submission of that Chief and his tribe. The following 
is a complete list of the Chiefs who submitted to, and came to terms 
with, General Brownlow : — 


Tribe. 


Name. 


Remarks. 


Syloo 


Howlong (north) 


Howlong (south) 


Savoonga ... 

Lai Ngora 

Laljeeta 

Yanhnoja and two brothers ... 
Yankunga * ... 

Yanhnuna 
Yanhoolen 
Dowtyeyva ... 

Yanlula ... 

Yanshuma 

Lalhleera ... ... 

Sanghunga 

Benkuia 

Yansanga ... 

Cliongmama 
Lien-u-koom 
Lalbura 

Jo-htonia ... 

Yandooia 

Yantonga and two brothers ... 
Sanghena 

Saipoiya ... ... 


Represented by his sons. 

Sons of Savoonga. 
Step-brother to Rutton Poea. 


Subject to Savoonga. 


These Chiefs are brothers. The 
former has married Rutton 
Poea’s sister. 

Subject to Sangboonga. 

) Brothers : independent. 

Represented by bis son Sanghena. 
Cousins of Yandooia. 

Eldest son of Yandooia. 

Brothers of Yandooia and brother- 
in-law of Rutton Poea. 


A survey party 

Survey operations. 


accompanied each column of the expeditiohary 
force, and in the short season avail- 
able for their operations they topo- 
graphically delineated 6,500 square miles of new and difficult country, 
and contributed most materially to fill up the gap which had hitherto 
sepai'ated the survey of Chittagong from that of Cachar. 

The southern party, under Major J. Macdonald, pushing north from 
Chittagong, succeeded in completing a triangulatioa of 2,300 and 
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topographical mapping of 1,700 square miles conneeted with the eastern 
frontier series of the great trigonometrical siirv'ej. The tract thus 
explored lies between 30' and 23 45' north latitude, and 92^ 30' 
and 93*^ east longitude, and its survey has determined a considerable 
extent of the water-shed between the Cachar and Chittagong and Akyab 
water systems. Forty well defined geographical points have been 
established, and the heights of 37 of these obtained with mathematical 
accuracy; ■ 

Captain Badgley, in charge of the northern party, started from 
Cachar and accomplished about 600 square miles of triangiilation, with 
nearly 200 linear miles of route survey and 4,300 square miles of 
topography. The region thus surveyed extends to 93^ 30' east longitude, 
and nearly to north latitude, and includes the whole course of the 
Tuiri and its tributaries, which pour their waters into the Barak at 
Tipai Mookh. 

Major Macdonald was not able to push far enough north to deter- 
mine the upper course of the Dullessury and the Soiiai, more westerly 
affluents of the Barak, and owing to the two parties not having been 
able to effect a junction, there remains a blank in longitude between 
these two portions of the survey* which overlap in latitud^e ; and also 
another gap in latitude between the northern limits of the tract 
surveyed by the Chittagong party and the southern boundary of 
surveyed Cachar. 


Leaving for further consideration the question of the policy to be 
. , followed in future with the Lushai 

Cliiets, the Bengal (jovernment con* 
tented itself on the close of the expedition with placing a line of 
stronglv-manned posts along the whole southern frontier of Cachar and 
Sylhd:. 

The question of policy was afterwards taken up by the Local and 
, Supreme Governments ; but as most 

Future policy. the debateable points arose in 

connection with the Chittagong side, it will be most convenient to notice 
the result in the following chapter. The more important papers will 
also be found in the Appendix. 


Effect of the expedition. 


The Lushais have given no serious 
trouble since this expedition. 


Some of the Chiefs visited the Deputy Commissioner of CacBar 
during 1873-74, and some of them sent down their mini tries, or 
agents, with- small presents. Large numbers came down in December 
1874 to purchase cattle in North Cachar with cash, which they had 
obtained from the sale of rubber. Daring the cold weather of 1874-75 
large numbers of Lushais came down to cut rubber on both banks of 
the Barak. When they were forbidden to cut more, they disappeared 
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from the neighbourhood of the guards and. gardens, though, possibly, 
they continued to cut rubber in places where they were not seen. In 
January 1875 Sookpila.rs agent reported a great scarcity of rice in that 
Chiefs country. Supplies were sent up, and Native dealers were induced 
to send up more. Three bazaars had been established of recent 
years in the Lushai country, beyond our border, which were supplied 
with goods by Native traders from Cachar. They are located on the 
three principal streams flowing out of the Lushai country, at Changsil, 
formerly Bepari Baazar, at Sonai Bazaar, and at Tipai Mookh; They 
increased for a time in size and importance j but their growth was 
checked by the exactions imposed on the traders by the Chiefs, and 
lately they have fallen off seriously owing to the failure in the supply 
of rubber brought in by the tribes. 

A very important question in eonnection with these tribes brought 
. „ , to notice in 1875-76 is an apparently 

MovemeBt of the tribes northward. of the Lushais 

northwards towards our southern boundary. (^) They are, it is supposed, 
closely pressed on the south and east by the Soktis and possibly by 
other tribes; and the southern tribes, in conseqxience, appear to be 
coming north and the eastern tribes coming west. This movement, if 
not watched 'with care, may contain the germ of future complications. 
The Chief Commissioner has forbidden altogether the settlement of 
parties of these border tribes within our boundaries, except after per- 
mission duly asked and obtained, and on sites specially assigned to 
them for the purpose. These sites are to be invariably at a 
considerable distance within our frontier, in order to prevent raids 
on the settlements, and to obviate the chances of disputes arising 
between communities settled at short distances from one another 
across the border, which might lead to our becoming involved in their 
.feuds. 

For the rest the policy of sending one of the Cachar officers to 

Policy of defeuce and conciliation. ^ ® principal Chiefs in a friendly 

way trom time to time has been 

followed. Our frontier posts are carefully maintained, and very recently 
the military branch of the Police in this, as in other parts of the Pro- 
vince, has been placed on an improved footing. In the Appendix will 
be found papers showing the proposals devised to this end and the way 
in which the defence of Assam is now provided for. 

In February 1S75 Sir R. Temple, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

put forward a proposal to appoint a 
Political Officer to have sole charge 
of the relations with the Howlongs, 
Syloos, and other hill tribes of Chittagong, and to make over to this 
officer also the control of SookpilaFs country and the tribes of Hill 


Sir E. Temple’s proposal to control Sook- 
pilal from the south. 


(^) Assam Proceedings, June 1876 . 
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Tipperali.(^) ^ Tbe Chief Commissioner of Assam objected to the sclienie 
on the following gfoiiiids : — 

TliechangesproposedwMc'biaffecttMsProvinceare-— 

(1) The coBtrol of Sakpilal’s coaatrj from tke diittagong side, instead of from 

the 'Cacliar side. , 

(2) The abolition of the appointment of Political Agent to Hill Tipperah. 

On the first point I am to observe as follows : — 

Politically, SukpilaFs coiintrj may be described as bounded on the north by the 
Districts of Cachar and Sylhet ; on the west by Hill Tipperah j on the south by the 
country of the Howlongs, Syloos, and Shindoos ; on the east by the State of Hanipiir 
and the country of the Soktees. Although this tract is not wholly under the authority 
of Sukpilal, still his relations and friends bear rule ofer almost the whole of it, and it 
is probably what Sir P: Temple intends by the expression “ Sakpilal’s country.” This 
tract has no definite boundaries. On the north side Sukpilar has agreed on a certain 
line, as dividing his conntry from that of the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar ; but the 
Deputy Commissioner and his people have much influence to the south of this line, 
%vhi!e Sukpilal and his people have much influence to the north of it. On the other sides, 
the boundary of the tract varies with the fortunes of its inhabitants : When their 
star is in the ascendant, they encroach upon Hill Tipperah, the Syloos, &c., and, indeed, 
upon Cachar and S^dhet ; when they are weak, their neighbours encroach upon them. 

Geographically, this tract may be described as consisting of a series of parallel 
rivers running from south to north, with the watersheds between them. The chief 
of these rivers are the Dallessur, the Sonai, and the Tipai, on which are situated the 
trading places of Bepari Bazaar, Dushai Haut, and Tipaimukh. To these trading places 
traders from Cachar and Sylhet habitually resort. . 

Neither politically, nor geographically, nor commercially, has the tract in question up 
to date had much connection with the Chittagong Hill Tracts; its connection has 
always been with Cachar and Sylhet. This connection is a natural one, and arises partly 
from the position of the tract to the north of the watershed dividing the waters which 
flow into the Surmah from those which flow into the Fenny, Kuriiufule, &c. ; partly from 
the fact that the people inhabiting it are continually pressed northwards and westwards 
by the hostile tribes to the south and east of them, and are thus brought into recurrent 
contact with the border populations of Cachar, Manipur, and Sjdhet. The Chief Com- 
missioner would not dissever a connection so natural, and which has subsisted so long, 
without very strong reason being shown. 

The practical difficulties which are likely to ensue if Siikpilal’s country is controlled 
from the Chittagong side are these : Tea-planters and others are constantly being 
brought into contact with SiikpilaTs people. Hardly a month passes but Colonel 
Keatinge has to settle some question of frontier policy in Cachar and Sylhet. The reference 
of all such questions to Calcutta will seriously detract from the advantages which the 
establishment of this Province w^as expected to confer. Communication betw'een SukpilaPs 
country and the Chittagong Hill Tracts is difficult, that is, the tribes of the Howlongs 
and Syloos intervene. On the other hand, communication between SakpilaPs people 
and the people of the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar is so constant that it is probable 
that, if Sir R. Temple’s scheme is accepted, the Superintendent of the Frontier will 
communicate with Sukpilal Cachar. Finally, the object of Sukpilal and his people 
being naturally to encroach on Cachar, Sylhet, and Hill Tipperah, it seems probable 
that the}" might find means to play off their new controller of the Chittagong side against 
the Deputy Commissoners of Cachar and Sylhet. 

Lastly, I am to point out that, though Sukpilal is still an important personage and 
has much influence wnth his relations and friends who bear rule in various parts of 
the tracts above described as “ Sukpilal’s country,” still it must not be supposed tint 
that country could be controlled by communication with Sukpilal alone. There are many 
other leaders and chiefs with whom the Dej>uty Commissioner of Cachar and the 
Manipuri authorities are in constant communication, who, though they may be influenc- 
ed, are certainly in no way controlled by Sukpilal, 


( 1 ) Assam Proceedings, April 1875. 
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On the second point, in which change is proposed, I am to point out that it is very 
necessary to Caohar and Sylhet that their right flank should be efficiently protected. 
The Chiet Commissioner cannot recall to mind: any raids of Kookies through Hill 
Tipperah into Chittagong, whereas they have been not unfrequent upon Sylhet. Strength 
in Hill Tipperah is consequently of more importance to the districts in the Surma Valley 
than to those on the Chittagong side. Tipperah will be stronger, the Chief Commissioner 
thinks, with a Political Agent than with an Assistant Political Agent. 

Colonel Keatinge regrets that he is unable to support Sir It. Temple’s scheme, 
in so far as it affects this Province. He has always held that the present division of 
control over the savage tribes lying between Cachar and Chittagong was ^ the most 
convenient one. Indeed, when he took tip the administration of this Province it was 
strongly urged upon him by the late liieutenant-Governor of Bengal that he should 
undertake the control of the whole eastern frontier. His answer was, that the Syloos, 
Howlongs, &c., and other tribes in connection with Chittagong, could not conveniently 
be controlled from the Cachar side ; that the controlling authority should have possession 
of the Chittagong District as a base. In the same way, he holds that Sukpilars people 
and other tribes in connection with Cachar could not conveniently he controlled from 
the Chittagong side j that the controlling authority should have possession of the Cachar 
District as a base. 


The project was accordingly dropped. 


In January 1877 Mr. H. Luttman- Johnson, then Deputy Commis- 

T,. T 1 . , X sioner of Cachar, accompanied by 

Mr. Johnson’s tour, 1877. . a • i i A * ■ tt • 

Extra Assistant Commissioner id an 


Charan Sarmah, Rai Bahadur, and by Mr. Savi, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Police, in command of 50 men of the Prontier Police force, entered 
Lushai territory at Changsil Bazar, on the Diillessury River. (^) Prom 
thence the party marched through the hills to Sonai Bazar, and then pro- 
ceeded to Kulicherra Mukh, on the Barak River, at which point they took 
boat, returning to Silchar by way of the Monierkhall outpost. Mr. 
Johnson spent altogether about three weeks in the Lushai Plills, expe- 
riencing much hospitality from those of the inhabitants with whom he 
came in contact. Pie was unfortunately unable to arrange an interview 
with either Sookpilal or Khalgom, now the most powerful of SookpilaPs 
sons, these Chiefs excusing their non-attendance on different grounds. 
The Deputy Commissioner, however, paid a visit to, and received a visit 
from, Sailengpoi, who is said to be the favourite son of Sookpilal. 
Sailengpoi evinced during the interviews a most friendly disposition. 
The tour was, on the whole, most successful, an issue due to a great 
extent to the caution and tact displayed by Mr. Johnson. 


In March 1877 a very unsatisfactory report was received as to the 
state of the frontier posts supposed to be maintained by Hill Tipperah. 
The Rajah had three posts along his northern (Sylhet) border, at Kamal- 
pur, Koilaspur, and Piirnah Dh arm n agar. Between this and Ekshurra 
on the Goomty (a day^s journey from the Chittagong Hill Frontier), no 
posts were placed. {^) Then full two days^ journey from Ekshurra down 
the Goomty was a post at Udaipur. On the south, close to Noakhali, 
another at Eishyamukh and on the west posts at Khadlamadla and 
Agartalah. In most cases the Political Agent found the sepoys'^ pay in 


(^) Assam Proceedings, May 1877. 
{*) Assam Proceedings, August 1877. 
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arrears and no ammiinition provided for their imiskets. The Govern- 
ment of India gave orders insisting on. the RaJah^s carrying oat his 
engagements in this matter of frontier defence. 

It was reported in 1876-77 that an expedition had been a nder- 

, , ■ , taken by SookpilaFs son, Lem- 

Laljeeka in October^ ls76 
against Pugrjing, a Syloo village, 
in which the village was plundered and several of the inhabitants 
carried away into slavery. Afterwards news was received that fighting 
has broken out between Khalgom, and the eastern Lushais under Poiboi. 
The quarrel is said to have originated through Khalgom having joomed 
land to which Poiboi laid claim. Poiboi and Lalhai would appear to he 
often guilty of acts of oppression towards the weaker Chiefs. In 1875-76 
Tantow;a petty eastern Chief, having been attacked and robbed by Poiboi, 
came and settled near Tipai Mookh. The Chief Commissioner, considering 
his location in this place objectionable, ordered him to return to Lushai 
territory, or to move to a safer spot,— he adopted the former course. 
Subsequently, twenty-two families of Tantow^s village came into 
British territory, and asked for protection, saying that they could no 
longer tolerate the constant oppression they suSered at the hands of 
Poiboi and Lalhai. They stated that Tan tow himself bad lately been 
seized by Poiboi, and placed in confinement, but had been released at the 
instance of Lengkam. These refugees were located for the present in 
the Kookie village of Akhai Piinji, on the west bank of the Barak Eiver, 
opposite the mouth of the Jhiri River.* 

In July 1^77 hostilities broke out between the eastern Chiefs, Leng- 
kam, Lalbura, Chunglen, and Bungte, and the western Chiefs, Sookpilal, 
Khalgom, his son, and Lenpoonga. These hostilities originated in a 
dispute about some joorn land. 

Sookpilal and the other western Chiefs, shortly after this outbreak of 
hostilities, sent a deputation to the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, ask- 
ing for assistance against the eastern Chiefs. Their request was of 
course refused. In August following the eastern Chiefs sent a similar 
deputation, chiefly with a view to find out what answer had been given 
to Sookpilal It was explained to them that the British Government 
would not assist either side, and they were advised to make peace with the 
other party. They then asked that the traders who had deserted the Tipai 
Mookh Bazaar on account of the oppression exercised by some servants 
of Lengkam^s might be induced to return. They were told that the matter 
would be taken into consideration if proper explanations were tendered. 

Towards the end of September, Lengkam attacked Khalgom, 
and carried off fifteen heads, in revenge for the theft from some of his 
people of some salt which they wei'e carrying through Khalgom^s 
country fron Sonai Bazaar. In October thirty-live of LalhaPs people 
fled from the Lushai country through fear of Poiboi. 

* I give the names of the Lushai Chiefs as they appear in the papers ; but new 
names are constant!}^ cropping up without explanation of their connection or location. 
Some Cachar officer should prepare a ‘ Key’ to the Annual Beports. 
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111 November SookpilaFs muntries again sent a petition to the 
Deputy Commissioner, asking him to mediate between the eastern and 
western Chiefs. They were told in reply that, if both sides Joined in the 
application, the request might be entertained, but not otherwise. 

In January 1878 Lengkam^s muntri with other agents of the 
eastern Chiefs made restitution to the traders who had left Tipai 
Bazaar, paying them Rs. 30. They also, on the part of the eastern 
Chiefs, again asked for the mediation of the British Government. The 
Chief Commissioner being informed that both parties were desirous of 
mediation on the part of the British Government, directed that they 
should be advised to make peace, and that a safe meeting-ground in 
Caehar should be offered to them. 


Nothing of importance occurred to disturb our relations with any 
-n X of the tribes in 1868-79 till October, 

® ^ / when the bazar at Changsil, which is 

under SookpilaRs protection, was plundered by a party of Lushais, who 
could not be identified. The merchants came down with the muntries of 
Sookpilal, and some of his neighbours who tried to throw the blame on 
the eastern tribes. On investigation, however, this appeared highly 
improbable, and Sookpilal was called upon to pay the losses of the traders 
and ^5 per cent, damages, and with this view the muntries were sent 
back to him, with a message to the effect that no merchants would be 
allowed to go to Changsil until the money was paid. 


About the same time six Lushais from Sennong, one of Poiboi^s 
villages, came down to ask for assistance against Lalhai ; they further 
reported that Poiboi was about to send down his principal muntries 
after the rice crop was cut. .Advantage was taken of this opportunity 
to remind Poiboi and Khalgom of their obligations regarding the safety 
of their respective bazars. 

On the 6th December a robbery of rubber from some Nepaulese 
woodcutters by a party of Lushais was reported. Investigation was 
made, but the thieves were not discovered. 


On the 8th December some muntries and others from Khalgom 
came down to ask for assistance against the eastern tribes. They were 
told that Poiboi^s and Lengkom^s muntries were expected shortly, and 
that, if they waited till SookpilaPs muntries came down also, there 
would be some chance of making a peaceable arrangement between the 
tribes here. 


The Bengali messenger the Deputy Commissioner sent with the 
returning muntries to Sookpilal came back on the loth January, and 
reported that Sookpilal had made a thorough investigation into the 
robbery at Changsil, but without success. He declined to pay any 
damages or compensation, but promised to send his muntries in a fort- 
night to treat for the re-opening of the Changsil Bazar. The promised 
muntries came down in February, and, after long consultation and 
debates, agreed that Sookpilal should pay a fine of Rs. 1,000, and remit 
bazar dues to the same amount, on the condition that the Chanarsil 
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Bazar slioiild be re-opened. Meanwhile, the mnntries from the eastern 
side had arrived in the station. From what they all said, the state of 
enmity between the tribes was highly unpopular, and solely due to the 
Jealousy of the Chiefs. Even they, it seemed, would be glad to make 
peace, were it not that each party was unwilling to incur the shame of 
making the first advance. The Deputy Commissioner recommended 
thenri to make simultaneous advances, and told them to say that the 
advances were made by his advice. The mun tries all went away about 
the 8th of March. 

Sookpilal first endeavoured to raise the am otmt of his fine 
by the imposition of a house-tax ; but this attempt was abandoned 
in consequence of the opposition it encountered at the hands of his 
people, who contended that, as the Chiefs themselves realized handsome 
profits from the bazar, they, and not the community at large, were the 
proper persons to make good the sum demanded by Go vernment. 
Sookpilal then obtained contributions of Rs. 100 from each of the tribu- 
tary Chiefs Sailengpiii, Lengpunga, Lengkunga, and Baniyatungi, and 
Rs. 60 from his son Khalgom ; this money, together with Rs. 100 
contributed by himself, be paid to a Native officer who had been deputed 
to Changsil to realize the fine. He promised to aiTange within one 
month for the payment of the balance Rs. 440, but the Native officer, 
beinsr seriously ill and having nearly exhausted his supplies, returned 
to Cachar. The Chief Commissioner remitted the balance of the fine, 
in consideration of the deference paid by Sookpilal to the order of the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

On the 30th April 1879 it was reported that a party of 
_ , ^ SookpilaFs tribe under the command 

ot his sons, Labruma and Jbeng- 
puug, had started to attack the villages of Poiboi and Lengkam, and 
of their subsidiary Chief Chungleng, the object of the expedition being 
to retaliate for the burning by Lengkam of some jhjmi huts. It was 
further stated that another party had gone south-east to raid on Lalbura^s 
people. These reports were afterwards corroborated by information 
received from the Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
No collision, however, oeeurred, the contending parties being induced to 
abandon for the present their warlike designs by the friendly offices of 
the grandmother of Poiboi, a Rani whose territory lies between the 
villages of the two belligerents. In June 1879 a report came down from 
the Sonai Bazar that Saiiengpui and other Chiefs had started to renew the 
attack on Poiboi, Lengkam, and Chungleng ; but a rumour having 
reached them that troo]3S were being despatched from Cachar to Tipai 
Mookh, the project was abandoned. 

In the following month the Lushais came down from Senong 
Punji (a village 14 miles south-east of Tipai Mookh Bazar), presented an 
elephant tusk to the Deputy Commissioner, and represented that their 
community was in great distress for want of food. With the approval 
of the Chief' Commissioner, 85 maunds of paddy were purchased and 
sent to relieve the distress. 
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la addition to these internal disputes/ the Eastern Lushais are 
threatened by some o£ the Kookie clans living' still further to the east- 
ward. It was reported that in April 1879 some Paites, nominally 
subject to the Maharajah of Manipur^ attacked the village of Bon tong-a, 
brother of Lalbura. The result was the loss of one life. No retaliatory 
steps were taken by the Lushais/ who had been recently farther 
disturbed by a demand made on them for tribute by the Soktes (or 
Sooties) ^ which demand they determined to resist at all costs. 

During the year the muntries of Sookpilal, Sailengpui, and 
Lengpung visited Cachar, and presented nazan to the Chief Commis- 
sioner. The muntries of Poiboi and Lengkam not having attended 
as usual to pay their respects^ the Deputy Commissioner caused 
inquiries to be made of those Chiefs, and was informed that the cause of 
this neglect was the attitude of the Soktes, which rendered it inadvisable 
for the headmen to absent themselves from their villages. 


April 1880 a 
Events of 18S0-81. 


of Lushais who had come down to 
collect rubber fell in with some 
woodcutters in the Inner Line forest 


reserve, and demanded rent from them. On the matter being reported 
to the Deputy Commissioner, he sent a remonstrance to Sookpilal, 
whose subjects the offenders were said to be. Sookpilal took the 
matter up promptly, and summoned the principal offender, one 
Lalapa, Muntri of Mintang Punji, whom he fined and personally 
chastised. He also expressed a hope that any Lushais who interfered 
with British subjects in our territory might, if arrested, be punished 
by the Deputy Commissioner. In the month of May a letter, received 
from the Changsil Bazar, stated that Sookpilal was seriously ill, and 
wished, if possible, to have an interview with Eai Hari Charan Sarma 
Bahadur before his death. Major Boyd, therefore, with the sanction 
of the Chief Commissioner, despatched that officer, with an escort of iO 
men of the Frontier Police, to the Changsil Bazar, whence he proceeded 
to SookpilaFs village. He found Sookpilal very ill and anxious that 
a medical man might be sent to him. 


Owing to barbarities committed by Khalgom, SookpilaFs son, 
upon his people, several families sought refuge in Caehar and were 
settled at a distance from the border. 


On the IBth January 1881 Major Boyd started on tour in the Lus- 
hai country, and was absent a month from the district. He was able 
to meet seven Chiefs, exclusive of the infant son and heir of Sookpilal. 
News of the death of the last-mentioned Chief reached him after his 
departure from Silchar. 


Prom time to time during the year reports were received of petty 
raids committed by the several Chiefs in pursuance of the quarrel 
between the eastern and western Chiefs. Had Sookpilal lived, it is 
possible arrangements might have been made to effect an amicable 
settlement during the Deputy Commissioner's tour in those hills ; 
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but the death of the most powerful of their opponents has encouraged 
Poihoi and Lengkam to prosecute the quarrel. 

The death of Sookpilal was to be regretted^ as his great infiuenee 
had of late been steadily exerted in favour of the maintenance of 
friendly and conciliatory relations with our Government. During his 
tour Major Boyd had frequent opportunities of noticing how thoroughly 
the conviction of the paramount importance of retaining the favour 
of Government was entertained by the chiefs and their headmen^ and 
as the pressure of the less-eivilized tribes on the flank and rear of 
the Lushais increases year by year, so will the urgent need for the 
continuance of amicable relations become, it is thought, to these latter 
more and more apparent. 

In the early part of the year 1881-82 there were incessant hosti- 

Events of 1881 - 82 . lities among the chiefs iahabiting 

the eastern and central tracts, in 
the beginning of April Lengkam, Chunglena, and Poiboi attacked and 
burnt the village of Thangula, which contained about 450 people, 
killing 150 of them and taking 39 prisoners. The Deputy Commissioner 
gives the following account of their subsequent proceedings : — 

The raiders carried with them forty heads of the slain as a trophy, and it is 
curious to note what they did with these heads on their return to th§ pmjis. They 
all assembled in the village of Chunglena, and there the heads were arranged in a 
row, and an earthen vessel filled with rice, curry, and boiled eggs, and a bamboo 
“ cAifWf/cj” containing liquor, were placed by each head, while the victors drank and 
danced round them. This food was given, not out of derision, but in order that the 
disembodied spirits might not haunt the victors, but travel in peace to the city of 
the dead that lies in the far south. Subsequently, a small tree was planted in 
front of the Raja’s house, and the heads hung on its branches, the soldiery then 
proceeded to dance round the tree, firing blank ammunition at the heads. After 
this, the fighting-men wdio had actually brought away the heads were publicly 
decorated, each man’s hair being bound with a thick white cord, at the ends of 
which knots of black and red thread were fastened. These threads are highly 
esteemed by the Lushais, and are carefully preserved and transmitted to their descendants 
as proofs oi' the pjrowess of their ancestors. 


Directly after this Lengkam attacked a village of Darkang^s, 
and killed many of inhabitants ; 28 people from this village and 22 
from ThangiilaV village took refuge ill the Cachar district, and were 
assigned an asylum in two Kookie villages, which were willing to 
receive them. In October Khalgom made an abortive attack on 
Lalhai; but, these wars not being relished by his people, 400 of them 
immigrated into the Cachar district, and were settled there. Shortly 
after this the pressure of famine began to be felt, and the three 
principal chiefs, Poiboi, Khalgom, and Lalhai, met and agreed to a 
cessation of hostilities, and proceeded to send men into the Cachar 
district to obtain supplies of food. 

The famine arose, according to the concurrent testimony of all 

persons concerned, from the depreda- 
tions of rats. In the previous season 
the bamboos bad seeded, and the supply of food thus provided caused an 
immense multiplication in the number of rats, who, when they had 
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exhausted the bamboo-seed, fell upon the rice crops and deyoured them. 
The earliest indication of the distress was the immigration of some 
eighty families from the village of Khalgom, followed by other subjects 
of eastern chiefs first, and afterwards of the western chiefs. But^ 
though they were later in immigrating, it was the western villages 
which suffered most, and by far the largest number of refugees came 
down the valley of the Dullessury past Jhalnacherra. At first, their 
advent created considerable alarm among the tea-coolies and some 
managers of the gardens near their route ; but it was soon found out 
that they were peaceably inclined, and were only anxious to earn a 
livelihood, either by the sale of bamboos and forest produce, by labour, 
or by begging. In order to facilitate the former end, the duty charged 
at the forest toll-stations on foreign timber and produce was taken off; 
and employment was offered both by the Forest Officer on cleaving forest 
boundaries and by several Tea Managers on cutting down the jungle on 
their grants. The Lushais, though not accustomed to hoeing or road- 
making, are skilful in jungle-clearing, and accepted work readily when 
offered them on high wages. But, besides this form of relief, it was 
necessary to make provision for supplying food in Lushai-land to those 
who were unable or unwilling to emigrate. Traders were encouraged to 
send up rice to the two chief marts of Tipaimukh in the east and 
Changsil in the west ; the protection of a body of Frontier Police was 
promised them ; and two Government store-houses were opened at 
Tipaimukh and Giitiimiukh, a place rather lower down the river 
Pullessuvy than Changsil, and to the north of it. These store-houses 
were not to compete with traders in selling, but to act as reserves in case 
the traders^ stores fell short, and from them loans were to be made to 
the chiefs, or to men for whom the chiefs guaranteed that they were 
unable to buy from the traders. 

One visit was paid by the Special Extra- Assistant Commissioner, 

Yisits to Liishai-land by Government Hari Charan Bahadur, to Tipai- 
officials, mukb, and two (on the second of 

which he was accompanied by Mr, 
Place, Sub-Divisional Officer of Hailakandi) to Guturmukh. In the 
course of these visits it was ascertained that the eastern part of the 
country had suffered least from the famine : partly no doubt from 
natural^ causes, and partly because, being stronger and more warlike, 
the chiefs had stores of plunder to fall back upon. These chiefs 
resented the posting of a guard at Tipaimukh, and professed to 
be afraid that it would lead to the annexation of the country : so, after 
ascertaining that the traders were not alarmed for their own safety, the 
guard was withdrawn, only a head constable and a native clerk being 
left to keep the accounts of the store-house and to register trafiie and 
report events. On the western side the chiefs and their people were poorer 
and the scarcity more severe ; and here much gratitude was expressed 
for the assistance given by Government, and much friendliness shown 
towards Mr. Place, who asked to enter and visit the villages, an 
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, Exports to and imports from Lushai- 
land. 


invitation seldom given to an Englishman^ whose visit is believed to be 
generally followed by cholera. It was aseertained that the Liisliais of 
this tract prevented the Howlongs, who live to their south, from visiting 
Gutiirmukh or Changsii, and were making a profitable trade by carrying 
rice to them and retailing it at a higher price. 

As the season advanced;, there was no increase in the pressure felt, 

Gradual cessation of famine. , and many of tlie 

Jjilshais who bad entered Gaehar and 
settled temporarily in Kookie villages there began to return in order to 
prepare their own lands for cultivation. Cholera broke out in the 
spring near Tipaimukh, and earned off one of the ehiefs, Chunglena ; and 
his village, thus weakened, was afterwards raided on by some Manipur 
Kookies. There has been a considerable emigration, too, from this part 
into Manipur territory. These events, however, did not affect Caehar, 
neither increasing the number of fugitives into it nor preventing the 
return of the famine-immigrants to their own country. It is estimated 
that not more than 1,000 of these now remain in Cachar. 

The quantity of rice and paddy exported to Lushai-laiid in 1^81 -^2 

wms about 18,000 maunds and 2,000 
maiiiids respectively, , while nearly 
1,()00 maunds of rubber and 425,000 
bamboos were brought down. The value of the imports is estimated at 
Rs. 61,800, and of the exports at Rs. 42,700, the difference between 
the two figures being covered by the cost of freight and the profits 
of trade. Besides this, Government purehased and sent up about 2,500 
maunds of paddy, which was either sold to traders or advanced to the 
chiefs and persons vouched for by them. 

The total expenditure incuiTed by Government on famine relief 
_ . ^ n 4 . was Rs. 2,240; of this Rs. 1,100 

was for purchase or paddy and rice, 
and Rs. 1,040 for boat-hire, i,e,, freight of the paddy and visits of 
supervising officials. Rs. 1,040 were recovered from the sales to traders, 
leaving Rs. 1,200, the net expenditure of Government. Some of this 
but not much may he recovered from the recipients of loans. The 
policy of giving grain only in the form of a loan, and on the guarantee 
of a chief, was adhered to, not so much in the hope that much money 
would be received back, as with the view of preventing too indis- 
criminate application for help from being made. 

In January 1885 a small party of Sokte Kookies under a chief, 

Thangkoyam, succeeded in making 
Events of 1882-83. their way to Tipaimukh Bazar and 

plundered the Bazar, carrying off also a boy captive. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of Cachar, Mr. Might, was actually close to the Bazar at 
the time, but not with force sufficient to prevent the outrage. These 
Kookies came from a village 10 days south of Manipur and managed 
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to evade all tlie hostile Lashais on their route. The captive lad, all the 
plunder^ and a fine of Rs. 450 were subsequently recovered through the 
agency of the Raja of Manipur. 

Late in December 1883 the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar 

reported that disturbing reports 
l^Apprehension at present time, January reached him from Lushai land. 

Khalgom and the western Lushais 
were said to be much excited about the alleged murder of four of their 
people by Kookies living in our territory near Arkai Punji. Khalgom 
had sent in a deputation to demand reparation, headed by Rutton 
Sing (a notorious character, formerly a coolie on a tea garden, who 
has been mixed up in every mischief that has taken place on this 
frontier of recent years) , It was ascertained that a great Council of 
the western chiefs had been held, and as raids might very possibly 
follow, troops have been hurried up to strengthen the frontier posts 
and patrols. The Deputy Commissioner has told the Lushais that he 
will make enquiries into their allegations, and that any raid on British 
territory will lead to their utter destruction. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


CHITTAGONG FBONTIIB TRIBES. 

To tbe east and south-east of tlie distriet of CInttafyong stretches 
a tract of hill and forest^ which , though now a British district^ was not 
very long ago an almost unknown territory even to those who were uo- 
minally in charge of it. Lying between latitude 2F 35' and 33® 45' 
north, and longitude 91® 45' and 93® 50' east, it was for long 
years entered in tbe collectorate records of Chittagong as the 
kapas or cotton mehal of that district, a land of impervious jungle 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts. and malarious climate, into which 

no Bengalee might venture and 
live. ATe now assume to govern and protect 6/796 square miles 
of upland. European oiSicers dwell amid its forests, and a yearly 
increasing revenue is derived from its people and its products. It is 
bounded on the south and south-east by Arracan ; ou the north-west the 
Fenny divides it from Hill Tipperah ; west of it lie the swamps and 
plains of Chittagong ; while eastward its limits are undefined, and its 
ranges merge in the wild, unexplored high-lands that lie between British 
India and North Burmah. The tract is roughly divided into four great 
valleys by chains of hills running from the south to the north-west in 
nearly parallel lines, till they reach the water-shed between Chittagong 
and Caehar. Flowing south, the Sungoo and Alatamori rivers water two 
of these main valleys. The other two are drained by north-flowing 
afiluents of the Karnafuli, which itself cuts through the ranges from east 
to west. It is a country rough and primeval: the abode of nomad 
cultivators, who have a hard struggle to maintain life against the sava- 
gery of nature and their more barbarous neighbours. The habits of the 
people and the characteristics of their home have been pleasantly and 
rosily described by the Deputy Commissioner (Captain Lewin) lately in 
charge of them.”^ It is not my intention here to go over ground already 
so recently traversed; nor do manners and customs fall specially within 
the scope of my present task. On the history of the Hill Tracts and 
the policy of Government therein, Captain Lewin has hardly touched; 
and it is still open to me to examine this. I shall first, howevei', and 
with due acknowledgment, condense from Captain Lewin^s work a very 
brief account of the various tribes inhabiting the Hill Tracts. 

Captain Lewin divides these into two classes : (1) the Khyoungtha, 

Lewin’s sketch of theHiU peoples. the river; and (3) the 

Toungtha, or ehiidreu of the hills. 
The former are of Arracanese origin, immigrants from the south, and by 


* The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the dwellers therein — Calcutta, 1860. 
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religion Biidhists. The latter are of mixed origin, dwell chiefly in 
the outer hills, and are, in fact, for the most part savages of various clans. 
The Khyoungtha dwell together in village communities, each under a 
roaja or headman, through whom they pa}^ revenue either to Govern- 
ment direct or to some chief. The whole country south of the Karna- 
fuli is nominally subject to the head of the Phru family, caPed at 
various times the Poaiig and the Bohmong Rajah. Most of those 
living north of the Karnafuli acknowledge a chief called the Mong 
Rajah. Distinct as to language and race from the ordinary Khyoung- 
tha are the Chukma, or Tsakma tribe. Branches o£ this tribe are 
known as Doingnak and Toungjynyas, and much discussion has taken 
place as to their origin and history, for which I must refer to Captain 
Rewinds pamphlet and the Asiatic Society's journals. The chief of the 
Chuckmas was until within the last few years a woman known as 
Kalindi Rani, and the tribe jooms north of the Karnafuli towards the 
Fenny river. The Toungthas, or sons of the Hill, i.e.y the tribes who 
cultivate the higher hills in preference to the river bottoms and lower 
ranges, are divided by Captain Lewin into three sets : — 

(<3:) Those who are tributary to us and subject to our control, to 
wit (1) the Tipperahs or Mrungs ; (^) the Kumi or Kweyrai; (8) the 
Mrus; and (4) .the Khyengs : 

{b) Those who pay us no revenue, but are subject to our influence, 
i.e.y (1) the Bunjogis ; and (2) the Pankhos : and lastly 

((?) The independent tribes of (1) Lushai or Kookies, and (2) 
Shindus or Lakheyr, 

The Tipperahs are merely emigrants from Plill Tipperah, to whom 
our rule has seemed more settled and endurable than that of their own 
chief. At one time, as we have already seen, the Kingdom of Tipperah 
probably embraced a large part of Chittagong, and this fact may also 
help to account for the numbers of Tipperahs we find here. There are 
about 15,000 settled in our Hill Tracts divided into four classes : the 
Pooran, the Nowuttea, the Osmi, and the Reang. The first two live 
near the Penny ; the third is small and scattered. The Reangs live 
on the eastern verge of the district^ near the Lushai Kookies, and were a 
great source of trouble to us when first we entered on the government 
of the hills. 

The Kumis dwell on the Koladyne river in Arracan, and on the upper 
part of the Sungoo. Living as they do near the outer tribes, they are 
more warlike in their habits than the Tipperahs and Khyoungtha, and 
stockade their villages for purposes of defence. 

The Mrus are found to the west of the Sungoo and on the Mata- 
mori. They were originally driven out of Arracan by the Kumis, 
There are only 1,500 of them in all within the district, and they pay 
tribute to the Bohmong in common with the other tribes of the south. 

Of the Khyengs, Captain Lewin only reports that they are few in 
number in the Hill Tracts, and inhabit the spurs of the great hill range 
separating the district from Arracan. 
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The Bunjogis and Pankhos are of common origin j but the former, 
with the Shindus and Kumis, knot their hair over the forehead, and 
are with them classed as Poe ; the latter, with the Tipperalis and 
Lushais, wear it en at the back. Together, these two tribes 

number about 3,000 souls, and live, a few on the Karnafuli, but most 
to the east of the Sungoo. They are in many points like the Lushais, 
and have the same love of plunder and slaughter. 

Of the Lushai tribes bordering on Cachar, I have already treated 
in detail. Those found on the verge of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
though connected with the clans to the north, were long believed to be 
distinct, and politically at any rate, may be considered apart. The 
Burmese call them Lankhe, and they are divided into three great septs. 
The Howlong, estimated at IE, 600; the Sy loo, at 10,800 ; and Button 
Poi\Vs clan at E,580 souls. They are all independent, warlike, and 
aggressive. They inhabit the hills to the north-east. 

The Shindus are a formidable nation living to the north-east and 
east of the Blue Mountain. All the country south of the Karnafuli 
has for many years been exposed to their ravages. Of their position 
and internal relations we know much less than we do of the Lushais, 
The whole aim of our frontier policy has of late years been the protec- 
tion of the other tribes already named from the raids of the Chittagong 
Lushais and Shindus. The whole history of this frontier is indeed the 
story of their outrages and of the efforts to prevent, repel, or avenge 
these. 

These are the tribes with w^hom the Government has to deal in 
this out-lying part of its dominions. But it is only of late years that 
such a complete classification of them could have been given. When 
Chittagong first fell into British hands, no attemjit was made to bring 
any part of the hills under direct administration. The authorities had 
cognizance of only two hill chiefs: the one called the Phru, living 
hE miles east-south-east from the station of Islamabad ; the other, whose 
residence was 35 miles to the east-north-east, being the head of the 
Chukmas. The chiefs had paid a tribute in cotton to the Muham- 
madans, and continued to do so to the British. But the amount 
appears to have been uncertain, and the Kapas Mehal, as it was called, 
was farmed out yearly to some speculator, wdio contracted to realize 
the tribute, and enjoyed a monopoly of the staple in which it was paid. 
The system of cultivation common to all the hillmen is that known 
as * joom^ A village settles down in a favourable site, and yearly, in the 
month of April, each farrily proceeds to fell the jungle and to clear 
enough ground for purposes of tillage. The timber and bamboos so 
cut down are fired in May, and thereafter, on the first token of the 
approaching rains, holes are dibbled in the ground, into which five or 
six kinds of seed are thrown together, — cotton, rice, maize, pumpkin, 
or what not, calculated to mature in regular sequence. While the crops 
are ripening, the whole village bivouacks on the jooms to protect them 
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from beast and bird. Two years of such cultivation exhausts the 
soib and when all the good land round a village has been worked out^ 
the people move eii masse to another site. Among the wilder tribes the 
greater part of the jooming operation is performed by slaves — captives 
of many a raid and border foray^ which are indeed mainly undertaken 
to procure such labour. It is obvious that under sueh a system of 
cultivation the joomea can acquire no rights in the soil itself, and that 
no practical means of assessing his clearing could in such a country 
exist. Hence, even the chiefs claim no property in the land or in the 
forests. Each claims the men of his tribe wherever they wander^ or in 
whatever part of the country they may settle for the time to joom. 
Genei'ally speaking the joomeas of each clan confine themselves within 
certain rough limits, but there is no real local jurisdiction vesting in 
any of the chiefs. The forest outside the State Reserves is free to 
ail. 

The tribute paid by the chiefs to Government was originally realized 

^ £ XT, TT-Ti m X through the roajas or head- 

Eevenue system of the Hill Tracts. 4* . i ^ i x* -i* & 

men irom the several rannhes or 

the village. In 1789 the Government converted the cotton tribute into 
a money payment, and the chiefs now in turn demand from their 
joomeas a cash contribution. This is usually fixed at Rs. 3 or 4 
for each married man. Bachelors, priests, hunters, and some other 
classes are exempt. Money payments introduced direct settlements 
with Government — contractors being abolished— and brought the Hill 
Tracts into administrative relations with the paramount power. The 
Government revenue was fixed upon a rough idea of the number of 
joomeas subject to each chief, and it has always been held liable to en- 
hancement on the ground of increase in their numbers. As first settled, 
the whole revenue of the Hill Tracts was Rs, 5,703-13, of which the 
Chukma chief, Jan Buksh Khan, paid Rs. 1,852 and KumlaPhru Rs. 703, 
the balance being paid by various beadrnen, who managed to obtain 
direct settlements either through intrigue or as being really the repre- 
sentatives of distinct communities. In 1846 the revenue had risen to 
Rs. 11,803. 

The earliest notice of these tribes which Captain Lewin discovered 
dates from the year 1777, when Ramoo Khan, probably a Chukma chief, 
rebelled against the authority of our cotton farmer and called in to his 
assistance large bodies of Kookie men, who live far in the interior part 
of the hills, who have not the use of fire-arms, and whose bodies go 
unclothed.'’^ The rising appears to have been starved out by closing 
the markets to the hill people for a time. Tribes called Kookies were 
then, we gather from other contemporaneous notices, wont to raid upon 
the plains. There can be little doubt, however, that the raiders of the 
eighteenth century were the tribes who now inhabit our Hill Tracts, 
and are themselves sufferers from the encroachments of the more dis- 
tant clans. 
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From 1790 to 1840 the Phru family, ■which ruled from the Kavna- 
™ . fall to the Naaf, had been under one 

Ssions Satung Phru.(i) Sometime 

before his cleixth Satini^ made ovxh’ 
the management to liis brother^ Oixt Phru ; but this Chief was so un- 
popular that the family^ which had hitherto lived together at Biiidabiin^ 
Ixroke up and moved to different parts of the hills. In LS46 Oiu died, 
and his son, Komalagnio, kept possession of the family seat, thoiigdi 
at first he had no influence over the rest of his relatives. From 18-iO 
a state of anarchy prevailed owing to the family cjuarrels of the 
3?hrus which first drew the serious attention of Government to the 
internal condition of Hill Tracts. During the two years preceding 
Satung Phru^s death we had heard from time to time of sanguinary 
attacks upon villages subordinate to the Phrus. In I'^oO, in isdP, 
and again- ill I'Sdo, such raids had taken place; the attacking parties 
being Mrung’s, Kumis, or Bunjogis. Before ISdO our records are 
almost blank, recording nothing but the payments of revenue at 
the appointed times. Now, however, the dissensions of the Phrus and 
the anarchy which folloived brought about a series of outrages, of 
which few details reached the ears of local officers at the time, but of 
the reality of wdiich there ivas an ample evidence discovered afterwards. 
The fact appears to have been that the various members of the Phru 
family took up different positions in the hills, and perpetrated constant 
forays upon each otlier^s villages, calling in the outer tribes to assist in 
the bloody work. This threatened the security of our revenue and 
demanded peremptory interference. Besides this, however, it wmuld 
seem that now for the first time was Government made aware of the 
nature of these hill raids. In 1846, at any rate, we get very full 
details in regard to them from Captain Phayre, the Principal Assistant 
Commissioner of Arracan. The Chittagong authorities knew little 
of tlie tribes. Most o'l; the marauders were Kumis or Shindiis from 
the Koladyne, and all efforts to recover captives or punish raids were 
for many ^^ears made from the side of Arracan, The first expedition to 
punish an offending tribe was planned by Captain Phayre, then in 
charge of Arracan, for the cold weather of 1846-47 against Kumis of the 
Koladyne, who had raided upon certain Afrii immigrants from Arracan, 
now tributaries of the Phrus. Komalagnio Phru had obtained a sort 

of pre-eminence over the rest of his 
family, and _ to him Government 
applied for information as to the 
nature of the arrangements made by him for the defence of his joomeas. 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, 1846, 26tk August, Nos. 190 & 191. 
Judicial Proceedings, 18-16, 23rd September, Nos. 90 to 102. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1845, 14tli October, No. 82. 

Judicial Proceedings, 1847, 24tb. February, Nos, 25 to 29. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1847, 2Sth April, Nos. 137 to 139. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1847, 22nd September, Nos. 109 to 118. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1848, 12tla January, Nos. 150 & 151. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1S48, 24tli February, Nos, 163 to 175. 
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It was found that his predecessors had established certain stochades in 
the south on the principal lines of route from Arracan^ and these the 
Bohmong Rajah (to give the Phru his later title) now expressed himself 
wilting to repair and man. The Magistrate of Chittagong strongly 
impressed with the impossibility of effecting much by offensive measures 
in such a country, and believing that failure must attend any attempt 
on the part of Government to establish a cordon of out-posts adequate 
to the protection of the tracts, recommended that the Bohmong 
should receive a remission of Rs. 1,000 from his revenue on condition 
of his undertaking the defence of his own estate. This sum, how- 
ever, the Bohmong pronounced utterly insufficient even for the 
maintenance of the four forts he had, viz., Toba Cherra, Paindal 
Clierra, Purdah Cherra, and Capabtye Cherra. There was this fur- 
ther difficulty. Komalagnio Phru had not been formerly recognized 
as sole Chief and head of the family, and the dissensions ensuing on 
the death of Satung Phru had not yet altogether subsided. Any 
arrangement made with him might only cause difficulty from the 
jealousy of the other Phrus. Under these circumstances Mr. Henry 
Ricketts, the Commissioner of Chittagong, was deputed to inquire into 
and report upon the whole subject, arid the scheme which he submitted 
was eventually approved. It has been printed at length in No. XI. of 


the Selections from the Bengal Records. 


The following is an abstract 


of its provisions, 

Me* Ricketts held that as we had, from the inaccessible nature of 

TIT -n- T X the country, no hold upon it save 

Mr. Bicketts settlement. ^ ^ 

through the Phrus, it was politic to 

ignore the connection which any of them might have had with the 
recent raids. We must manage through them, or not at all. Of course, 
if everything failed, we might remove the whole family to the plains, 
and try to work through the roajas or village headmen ; but for many 
reasons such a plan was to be deprecated. We had therefore first to 
adjust the family feuds. This could only be effected by insisting on 
treating the chieftainship as au impartible heritage, subject only to 
liabilities for the support of the rest of the family, A little pressure 
brought the Phrus to consent to this. It was agreed that Komalagnio 
should be manager and chief; the others taking office under him as 
tehsildars or revenue collectors for certain clans, but all were to live 
together at Bindabun. On these conditions the revenue payable to 
Government was reduced to Rs. 2,918 — a remission of Rs. 1,645, Mr. 
Ricketts proposed that it should be formally notified to them that 
Government acknowledged no right on their part to the soil of the 
forests, the whole of which belonged to the State ; that their revenue 
should not be enhanced for twenty years, and no separate engagements 
be taken during that period from new joomeas south of the Karnafnli ; 
that they were to undertake the defence of the frontier against marau- 
ders ; that, should forays take place, or family quarrels arise, the manage- 
ment of the tract and the frontier defence should be taken up by Gov^ 
ernment, and the Phrus be deported to the plains, One argument 
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broug'lit forward to justify these concessions to the Phrus is worth not- 
ing. It was the fact that for many years raids upon the actual plains 
had been unknown. Whatever^ therefore^ they had done or failed to do, 
they had been able to keep their own tribes under ooiitrob and had 
proved an effectual screen to the people of the lowlands. It was only 
through our more intimate connection with the hill joomeas, owing to 
the nature of the revenue settlement, that we had any cognizance of the 
existence of raids. But wdiere we realised revenue, we were bound to 
give or procure safety. Mr. Bicketts first at this time pointed out the 
anomaly of considering the Kapas Mehal as part of the regulation 
district of Chittagong. For thirteen years, however, things were left in 
this respect in daiii quo* 

In the year 1847 we first hear of the Shindus raiding in Chitta- 

cn • , -1 . gong. Thev are described as a very 

Slimdu raids in 18-17-4-8. ^ ^ 

poweiTul tribe or the rar interior, 

over whom the Arracan authorities exercised no control. Some proposals 
were indeed at this time made with a view to preventing forays from the 
side of Arracan, hut they were not very promising, and nothing seems 
to have been done. The Akyab Police had, it was reported, full authority 
over all the tribes on the banks of the Koladyne to a point hundred 
miles from its mouth, where a thanna was situated. *For about fifty 
miles further up, they exercised a less perfect hut still ap23reciable con- 
trol. But this was confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the 
stream. At the furthest point to which our officers had penetrated (the 
junction of the Kolak with the Koliidyne), debouched the most northerly 
of the four routes known to exist between Chittagong and the Koladyne 
Valley. Here it was proposed to establish a stockade. .Between this and 
the thanna, fifty miles below, supporting posts would be required ; one 
at the junction of the Kooshai and the Koladyne, where was the head of 
a path leading’ to the Phrus villages in seven days^ march. But all 
these sites were so fearfully unhealthy that the idea was abandoned, and 
the policy of attacking offending villages, when this wms possible, was 
advocated instead. As the Arracan authorities attributed the frequency 
of raids to the ease with which slaves were disposed of to the 
Chittagong Rajahs,^^ the Government made the abolition of slavery 
a condition in the arrangements concluded with the Phrus. The estab- 
lishment of a school was also suggested by Goveimment as a desirable 
step. 

The cold season of 1847-48 was marked by two sanguinary raids, 
the one on the Kalindi RaiiBs subjects, the other on those of the Phru, 
The marauders, it was clearly shewn, came from the Koladyne. Mr. 
Ricketts was anxious to send a party of armed hurkundazes on their trail 
to follow on till they reached the Koladyne, there to co-operate with the 
Arracan police and local levies. But this plan was deemed impracticable, 
as no available fox'ce could be safely despatched through a country so 
difficult, so hostile, so unknown. 
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The expedition which Captain Phayre had planned for the cold 

Hopkinson’s Expedition, 1847. f out 

by iiieutenant Hojjkinson, then 

Principal Assistant Commissioner of Akyab, in December l.‘-47. ( ‘) It was 
designed as already stated to punish certain villages of independent Kumis 
living' far above the Koladyue Thannah for outrages eouiniittcd on the 
Mrus both in Chittagong and Arracan. I have reproduced in the Ap- 
pendix copious extracts from Lieutenant Hopidnson's journal, hecauso 
they contain the best description I have come across of the nature of tlic 
country and of the dilfienlties such an expedition lias to encounter. Tlie 
eouehisinn come to by the local authorities on a review of all the inform- 
ation obtainedby that officer was that, however troublesome the Kumis or 
the Khous or other petty tribes might be, the state of disquiet in which 
the Upper Koladyne was constantly kept was due entirely to theShindus. 
Until this tribe was punished and brouglit to terms, there could be no 
hope of permanent tranquillity; and yet no feasible plan suggested 
itself by which this object enuld be attained. Lieutenant Hopkinson-’s 
expedition only succeeded by a series of hajtpy accidents. The men 
composing it were ])rostrated by the mere toil of the march. Had they 
been attacked either in the advance or the retreat, they would never have 
returned to tell^ the tale. The Commissioner of Arraeaa wrote that 
while seeing the evil he was utterly unable to suggest a remedy. Nature 
was stronger than man. “Every expedition (said he) that has 
penetrated into the mountain ranges seems to have met with more 
difficulty than the one that preceded "it ; and having overcome all the 
inferior tribes, and established a very improved state of things as far as 
their conduct is eoncerned, we appear to have arrived near the frontier 
of a tribe, or rather perhaps tribes under the generic appellation of 
Shantoo (Shinclu), who perhaps stretch as far north as Cacdmr and 
Manipur, and east to the Burmese territory.'’^ Scarcely had Lieute- 
nant Hopkinson reached Akyab, when the Sliindus harried the friendly 
villages at which he had stayed on his visit to their neighbourhood^ 
Lord Dalhousie, on receipt of these reports, seems to have ' been more 
impressed by the hazards the force had run than by the gallantry with 
which it had met them, and in the most cogent terms impressed on the 
Arracan officers the folly of attempting "to carry reprisals into the 
jungles and fastnesses of the hills, where there was little to <vain and 
much might be lost. 

lu the cold season of 1849-50, the Shindus raided in the Phru 
Raids of 1849-50. country. (2) At the first Lushais 

j.r T 1 Ji • -1 7 , credit of the outrage, as 

they did of every simuar attack along the Cachar, Sylhet, and Chitta- 
gong frontier at this time : and Colonel Lister, Superintendent on the 
Cachar side, was instructed to procure information as to the tribe 

(D Judicial Proceedings, 184 S, ifith August. Nos. 182 to 186. 

(“) J udioial Proceedings, 1850, 27th March, Nos. 94-95. 
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eonccnieil, and endeavour to recover the captives. It is certain that the 
southern Liishais^ who were never reached hy Colonel Lister, did raid 
this 3X‘ar upon the Chukma villages north of the Karnafnli, nor was 
there wanting an alleged cause;, the Magistrate of Chittagong' having re- 
corded his opinion that the whole of the outrages in the north of the Hill 
Tracts were due to the encroachment of the Mugh Joomoas upon the 
territory belonging to the hill tribes. No honndaiy had been settled to 
the easL and it was urged that this want of dcHnite limits led the Joomeas 
to take up sites far within tlie hills, on the strength of a protection which 
it was impossible for ns adequately to afford. The IMagistrate proposed 
that the Ohingree Nullah running north and south to liungamuttea, and 
lietween Rnngamultea and Kassalong the Karnafnli, and southward 
thence a nullah without a name, should be our eastern line of frontier, 
along which we should place stockades, and beyond which we should not 
go. The idea was approved by Government but left for future consider- 
ation. The whole question of repressing the predatory halnts of the 
tribes in this quarter was fraught with diflieiilty. Captain Pliayre, now 
Commissioner of Arraean, protested that there was no way of cheeking the - 
Shindus hut by marching a force into their country. (^) This, however, 
he did not recommend, as the task presented difficulties of unparalleled 
magnitude. All that he could suggest for practical adoption was to 
endeavour to educate the tribes hy missionary enterprise. A good 
beginning had been made among the Kuniis, and the banks of the 
Koladyne, as far as Talakme were fast being peopled by settlers 
from the neighbouring hills. Nothing, however, of the kind was 
possible in Chittagong, where the country was wilder and the savage 
tribes less accessible. 

In January 18.50 an attack was made by about 400 Kookies on a 
village of Joomeas, belonging to Kalindi Raui^s tribe, on the Chingnia, 
a river in the Chittagong Hills falling into the Karnafnli below 
E.nngamuttea.(“) It was conjectured at first that tlie assailants came 
frotn Mullah^s village, from which, as noted in the preceding Chapter, 
Colonel Lister found all the fighting men a])sent when he captured it ; 
but this idea was ultimately abandoned on consideration of distance and 
on other grounds. The commissariat officer, who was suporintending 
kheddah operations in that very neighbourhood, reported that tlie Kookies 
of the Chittagong Hills never injured his people on hearing' they were 
^ Company's servants,^ and said that they were led to attack the Kalin di 
RanPs people by the impositions and frauds practised on them when 
trying to barter their hill produce for salt and other articles brought 
from the plains. 

In the cold season of 1830-51, attacks upon wood-cutters felling 

Eaids in 1850-51. bamboos and timber in tbo jungles 

were reported rrom time to time, 
and there were not -wanting circumstances making it matter of suspicion 


(1) Judioiai Proceedings, 1851, 30tli April, Nos. 169-71. 
(“) Judicial Proceedings, 1850, 26tli June, No. 136. 
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From the facts stated it dearly appears that the Phrus have altogether failed to 
keep that part of the agreement made with them in 18 t7, whereby they undertook to 
protect the Mugh popnhition of this tract of country from aggression and plunder ; and 
that other measures must now be concerted for the attainment of this object. 


On the (question of marching troops into the hills for the purpose of retaliation, 
and of thereby punishing the tribes concerned in these outrages, there appears to be but 
one opinion ; all tbe othcers who have considered the subject htiving condemned any such 
project, as not only in all probability fatal to those engaged in the expedition, but 
utterly useless in "its results, from the impossibility of reaching the authors of these 
crimes in their remote and inaccessible fastnesses. His Lordship fully concurs in this 
opinion, and is decidedly opposed to any military expedition being attempted. 

With regard to the propos-al that a boundary line should be drawn out and demar- 
cated between the settled parts of the Chittagong District and the doom tract, and that 
the Goverimieut should then declare itself responsible for the protection only of those 
living west of that boiiudary. This is not a project which His Lordship thinks can be 
entertained, inasmuch as the doom tract is, and has always boon, a part of the British 
dominion, and the responsibility of the Government cannot be shaken otf, even if it were 
desirable to do so ; while, on the other hand, it, would be a work of extreme dilliculty 
and expense to lay down such a boundary. 

Another proposal which has been made in reference to this object is that an Act 
should be passed excluding this tract of country from the operation of the civil and 
criminal regulations. Besides the anomaly, however, of having two different laws pre- 
vailing in the same district, and the difficulty just stated of defining a bouudary between 
the two jurisdictions. His Lordship concurs with you in considering that the practical 
inconvenience described in the closing paragraphs of your report wmuid render any such 
special legislation unadvisable. 

It must always be a matter of extreme difficulty to determine the best mode of 
dealing with savage hill tribes, wdio regard plunder and murder as lawfful and commend- 
able pursuits, and dwell in inaccessible fastnesses within a climate so deadly as to defy 
approach. The plan of subsidising the Chiefs, and enlisting the men as soldiers or police- 
imen, formerly adopted in the case of the hillmen of Bhaugulpore, and more recently in 
that of the Kookees, has always answered best ; and there seems to be no reason wdiy 
this plan should not succeed with the Sindoos and the other tribes on the Chittagong 
frontier- The Commissioner of Arracan will accordingly be desired to make an attempt 
to open a negociation with the Chiefs of the Sindoo tribe, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether, by means of this kind, an effectual stop cannot be put to these periodical forays. 

This, lio^vever, is not a measure of which the success can be counted on w'ith any 
degree of certainty. The suggestion which was made hy your predecessor, Mr. Piowden, 
and ill \vhich you concur, that an armed police force consisting of J oomeas, armed with 
niuskets, should he organised for the puqmse of watching the passes which lead to the 
Sindoos country, and of protecting life and property throughout the whole of the Joom 
tract, appears to His Lordship to be worthy of immediate adoption : and you are accord- 
ingly requested to submit a detailed plan for carrying out this object. The Oliiefs must 
^tiillje responsible, as lieretofure, for giving the police every assistance in the prevention 
of crime and the apprehension of offenders ; but as the Government wall by this measure 
take upon themselves the duty, for the performance of wdiieh the Chiefs were allowed a 
remission in the amount of the jumma formerly paid by them, it will now'- be necessary 
tliat the full amount should be exacted for the purpose of meeting the expense of the new 
police. 

Like all the half -considered plans which preceded it, this would 
seetn to have fallen through : for more than a year later in August 
1855^ we find that fresh forays from the south had occurred^ and that 
no frontier police had yet been established. The year after(^) we read 
of the Akyab authorities ransoming a captive for Rs. 190, and duly 
presenting the bill at the Chittagong Collectorate* It is little to be 


(^) 1855, 23rd August, Nos. 434-5. 
1856, 23rd October, Nos. 104-7. 
1856, 13th November, Nos. 76-82, 
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womdered at tliat a feeling of shame at such a confession of weakness 
led both the Commissioner and the Government to eonsidcr afresh 
the propriety of offensive expeditions. 

In the Appendix is reproduced a review of the whole question by 
Colonel Hopkinson^ then Commissioner of Arraean^ in which the various 
plans from time to time submitted are set forth and analysed. 

After considering all the facts^ the idea of any expedition was 

, , 1 • , 0-0 abandoned : but still the raids went 

on^ and always were the raiders 
reported to have come from the Koladyne, More and more frequent 
they became as impunity was found to attend each fresh attack, (^) At 
last in despair the Commissioner made the following proposals : — 

1. To send military expeditions into the hills every cold weather 
to punish the obnoxious tribes by fire and sword. 

9f, To establish combined military and police out-posts on both 
the Chittagong and Arracan frontiers^ a local levy being raised to 
man them. 


3. To supply the Poang (the Phru Chief) with arms and 
ammiiiiitioii, and let him take retribution for every outrage on his ryots 
if he could. • 

Upon this Government, after consulting Mr. Ricketts, ordered as 
follows : — 

The Lieutenant-Governor is entirely averse to the first of tlio three plans proposed 
by you, viz.j that military expeditions should be sent into the hills ; for, in addition to 
the extreme unhealthiness of the climate, there would be great diilhiulty in distinguishing 
between those tribes who are in the habit of coiumiiting these periodical dc‘}>redations 
and those who are favourable and friendly to our rule. Indeed, with the almost total wtutt 
of anything like perfect or reliable information as to the actual perpetrators of the 
atrocities wdiicli it is proposed to punish, the Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to think 
that the adoption of your scheme for sending military expeditions into the hills” would 
he very likely to lead to an indiscriminate slaughter of friends and foos ; one of the con- 
sequences of wdiicli would be that our valuable elephant-hunting grounds would be con- 
tinually disturbed, and our hunting parties always attacked. The proba])ility of such a 
result is increased by the fact that the raids appear to be for the most part committed by 
the distant tribes ; while those nearest to our frontier, who would be the first met with 
and attacked, are generally believed to be friendly. 

Equally weighty objections exist in regard to the establishment of military and 
police posts.” From the great extent of country to be protected, such posts would neces- 
sarily be at considerable distances from each other, and each would, therefore, have to be 
made of sufficient strength to defend itself unaided against any force that might be 
brought against it. When, therefore, it is considered that the country in question is a 
forest between two and three hundred miles in length, and nearly the same distance in 
breadth, and that the attacking parties sometimes muuber more than 300 men, it is clear 
that the establishment of posts would involve such an expenditure of men and money, 
and rerpiire such a length of time to mature, as to render the scheme most difficult of 
adoption, if not altogether impracticable. 

Again, even supposing the posts to have been established, the greatest difficulty 
would be experienced in keeping them supplied, in consequence of their distance from 
the frontier ; for to be of effectual service the nearest of them should be placed beyond 

(^) 1856, 18th December, Nos. S16-9, 

1857, 2nd January, Nos. 169-70, 

1867, 2nd April, Nos. 90-1. 

1858, Ofeh September, Nos. 277-85. 
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all the Tillages which acknowledge our supremacy. The objection on account of the 
climate also is even of greater weight against the establishment of posts than in the case 
of merely temporary military expedition. 

The last plan suggested by you is to ” distribute to the Poatig Baja arms and 
ammunition, and to give him free permission to exact his owm retribution for&very wrong 
done to his ryots by the hill tribes.” This appears to Lieutenant-Governor "a more 
feasible plan than the other two, and to a certain extent His Honor is decidedly in favor of 
its adopted. The Lieutenant-Governor would furnish the Poang and any others of the 
Native Chiefs on whom reliance can be placed with arms, money, and men, and by advice 
or intimidation, if requisite, would always continue to act through them, so long as they 
shewed any willingness to afford their co-operation. The fact of the forays having ceased 
during the years 18i8-49 and 1850 speaks much in favour of the policy of wox'king 
through the Native Chiefs introduced in 1847 by Mr. Kicketts, the former Commissioner 
of the Chittagong Division ; and His Honor is of opinion that it would be unwise to 
abondon this policy until a change of system shall have shown itself to be absolutely 
necessary. But at the same time it is necessary that the nature and extent of the 
services to be rendered should be distinctly understood by the Poang, rather than that he 
should be vested with such an indefinite amount of authority as he would possess under 
the present terms of your proposal. 

The arrangements made with the Phrns for administrative purposes 
were not found to work satisfactorily; and in 1^5 59^ the interference of 
Government again became necessary^ and with a view to protect our hill 

subjects from the aggressions of the 
frontier tribes^ the Lieutenant- 
Governor recommended that the whole country east of the cultivated 
plain country of Chittagong should be removed from the operation of 
the General Regulations^ and that an offieeib to be called the Superin- 
tendent of the Joom Tracts should be appointed* 

The Lieutenant-Governor was of opinion that; at present, it was 
out of the question to attempt really to administer the government of 
these hills. The administration should be left wholly to the hill Chiefs^ 
the only object of the measures now proposed being to prevent such raids 
as the Commissioner complains of^ and to do so through the Chiefs. 
For this purpose the single officer proposed would; it was hoped; suffice. 

Any such complete system of administration as has been 
esiablished in the Sonthal country was not at present to be thought of 
for the tract in question. The excessive expense of that system^ as 
compared with the wealth and population of the tracts administered; 
was in itself a bar to such a scheme in regard to the Chittagong Hills ; 
for the expense of the Sonthal system^ in proportion to the population 
and the fiscal value of the country; was enormouS; though the Sonthais 
pay a revenue which is more than nominal. The Chittagong Joomeas 
paid only a nominal revenue; and nothing was known of the hills at 
any distance from the plain country. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was further of opinion that any middle 
course between the thorough administration of the affairs of a country; 
in a way suitable to the circumstances of the people; and the leaving 
of the administration to its own Native Chiefs, was most objectionable. 
Such middle eourses, as was the case with the Sonthais, were sure; 
sooner or later; to end in disaster. 
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It might be necessary, though no such necessity had been shown 
to exist, not to leave wholly in the hands of the Chiefs some portions 
of the hills bordering the plain country. 

In that ease such portion, if taken in hand, should be thoroughly 
administered, somewhat after the Sonthal system; but the heavy 
expense of that system was a reason for doing this to as small an 
extent as possible. The administration of the rest of the country 
might be left entirely in the hands of the hill Chiefs, under the 
general supervision of a Superintendent, who should interfere as little 
as possible, except to insist upon the people near the plains, who are 
practically our subjects, being defended from the inroads of more distant 
savages, and being prevented from making raids or committing other 
great atrocities themselves. Whatever was resolved upon, the first step 
was to be the taking of the Hill Tracts of the Chittagong District from 
the operation oi the General Regulations, which are intended only for 
people in a high state of civilization. Sueh discordance between theory 
and practice as appears when a country inhabited by semi-barbarians, 
ignorant of all laws, and without a semblance of courts of justice 
among them, is represented as subject to and influenced by a refined 
system of judicial administration, was hardly creditable to the Govern- 
ment of the country. 

Act XXII of 1860 was accordingly passed, which enabled the 
Government to give to the Hill Tracts the administration suited to its 
condition. 

Before, however, the appointment of a Hill Superintendent was 
actually made, there took place that very extended seines of raids, which 

Great Kookie Inmioa of 1860. f 

vasion^ of 1860. In December 1859, 

rumours had reached the local officers of the Tipperah District that 
the interior of Hill Tipperah was in a very disturbed state. The Rajalris 
affairs were generally known to be greatly involved. He had been 
compelled to dispense with the little armed force he formerly kept up, 
while his family and kingdom were distracted by the intrigues of the 
various candidates for the succession, or of diseontentecl exiles beyond 
the border. The E<ajah, besides, either could not or would not meet the 
expense consequent on the nomination of a jubraj, or heir apparent, while 
he left all his affairs in the hands of his Bengali spiritual guide. Early in 
January 1860, reports were received, at Chittagong, of the assembling 
of a body of 400 or 500 Kookies at the head of the River Penny, and 
soon the tale of burning villages and slaughtered men gave token of the 
work they had on hand. On the 31st January, before any intimation 
of their purpose could reach us, the Kookies^ after sweeping down the 
course of the Penny, burst into the plains of Tipperah at Chagulneyah, 
burnt or plundered 15 villages, butchered 185 British subjects, and 
carried off about 100 captives. Troops and police were at once hurried 
to the spot, but the Kookies had only remained a day or two on the 
plains, retiring to the hills and jungles by the way they came. It was 
at first supposed that this extended movement on the part of these tribes 
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was directed bj certain near relatiTes of tlie Tipperah Rajali, and was 
intended to involve that Chief in trouble with the English Govern- 
ment. But it was afterwards ascertained^ with considerable certainty,'^ 
that the main instigators of the invasion were three or four Hill 
Tipperah refugees^ Thaknrs who had lived for some time among the 
KookieSj and w^ho took advantage of the ill-feeling caused by an attack 
made by the Rajah'^s subjects upon some Duptung Kookies to exjcite a 
rising that unfortunately became diverted to British territory. Driven 
by the Rajah from his dominions, these men had formed alliances 
among the various Kookie tribes of the interior, and, year by year villages, 
supposed to be friendly to the Rajah, had been attacked and plundered, 
vague rumours of which disturbances had reached our ears. Some of 

^ The following extracts from a Beport, by Mr. J. B. Gordon, will show the state of 

Judicial Proceedings, NovemberlSGO, Nos. 245-47. ^ Tipperah, and the causes of the 

raid : — ‘ I wrote at length concerning an 
attack made by the Rajah’s people upon the Booptung Kookies. I am still of opinion that 
that occurrence led to the disturbances in the hills which terminated in the massacres at 
Bamghur and Khundul. The Thakoors no doubt used their eudeavonrs to extend the 
disturbances, and many disaffected Reangs, vSiibjects of the Rajah, joined the Kookies. 
A good number of these men, Reangs, left the Rajah’s Territory two or three years 
ago with the Thakoors. They, it is believed, returned with them to plunder at Khundul. 
But, independent of these, there w^ere numbers of the Tipperah Rajah’s subjects, men 
I mean wdio are avoivedly his people, paying him rent, w'ho secretly joined the marauders- 
Mr. Steer has ably described the disorganized state of the hills. The fact is, that there 
are few of the hillmeu who do not suffer much from the Rajah’s misgovernment. Their 
rent, of late years, has been enormously raised, and they are, at all times, liable to opres- 
sion of some kind. They w^ere in a state, then, ready to join in any expedition that had 
plunder in the foreground and possible release from the Rajah in the distance. 

“ I must mention that it seems to have been a very general belief that the Govern- 
ment wmuid at once make ‘ Khas’ the hill territories, if outrages were committed on 
its people. It has created much surprise that this has not been the result of the 
massacre at Khundul, and it is not uxmeasonable to suppose that the hillraen felt a hope 
that it might turn out so. They are, many of them, in constant communication with 
our subjects, and the security and comfort which the latter enjoy can hardly have failed 
to appear in advantageous contrast wdth their owm position. 

“ Many of the hillmen, too, owed money to our subjects, and so they too would have 
an incentive to join in robbing and destroying them. It is an exceedingly di dicult 
matter to write positively of doings in tile hills, which are indeed veiled to even our 
Native subjects. The best informed can give, or will give, but little valuable information, 
whilst the hillmen, to Bengallees, are cunningly close as to affairs relating to them- 
selves. Under these chcuinstances I can hardly give a very decided or valuable opinion* 
But I think that to revenge the raid on the Booptimgs by the Rajah’s pepole wais the 
object of the rising of the Kookies ; that the disaffected Reangs and Chukinas (the 
Kalindee Ranee’s people), headed by the Thakoors, caiigliT) up the spirit, and caused 
plunder and murder on all sides. 

I -would, in concluding this report, add a few remarks upon a subject hearing 
directly upon the future state of our Frontier. 

** The state of Independent Tipperah calls for our interference. I do not mean wdth 
a view to annexation, for that would be opposed to our present policy. I allude to the 
disorganized state, in consequence of the mfiiness of those in power in. Tipperah. 

If internal disorganization exists to the detriment only of those residng within an 
Independent State, we are not iotmd to exercise interference, though this has repeatedly- 
been the sole ground for such interference by civilized nations vidtli barbarous ; but if that 
disorganization directly affect the lives and property of our subjects, interference, on our 
part, rests no longer on a question of policy — it becomes a necessity. 

Such is the case with the internal state of Tipperah, 
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the Rajah^s own subjects, moreover, exasperatedf by his constant 
exactions, were believed to have invited the Kookies to ravage his 
territories.(^) 

The hillmen who had perpetrated this attack in the Tipperah District 
were x’eported from the first to be the followers o£ Hutton Poea, whose 
clan was known to live far up between the upper sources of the Penny 
and Karnafuli. 

In July (1860) the newly appointed Supeidntendent of Hill Tracts 
„ ^ n was told that his first duty would 

^ be to gam as much iniormation as 

possible to facilitate the advance of a military expedition to punish the 
offending tribes. Government was determined to read them at once a 
severe and salutary lesson. (2) In January 1861, a large body of military 
police, under Captain Raban, marched against Rutton Poea^s village. 
No sooner had they appeared in sight than the Kookies themselves set 
fire to the place and fled to the jungles. A good deal of damage was 
done to them in various ways, but beyond proving to the savages that 
their fastnesses were not inaccessible, it could not be said that much 
else was effected. At the very time that this expedition was on its 
march, a large, body of Kookies made a fierce attack upon Hill Tipperah 
near a thannah of the Raj aVs called Oodoypore. The few miserable 


“ Buring the time of the late Bajah a semblance of order existed. The present Bajah 
does nothing himself, but has for the last seven or eight years given the whole and sole 
» Becpin Beharee Gosamefi. management o£ every matter in his temtory 

to his Gooroo.* This man once had but one 
aim, the restoration of the Bajah’ s finances. The Bajah was much in^ debt to the 
Mohajuns, and the Gooroo was determined to wipe away these debts. This he has in a 
great measure done, but not in the legitimate way of curtailing extravagance, and putting 
a stop to unnecessary expenditure, but by sweeping away also establishments absolutely 
necessary. ]!^ow that the Bajah’s debts are nearly cleared off, and he has gained entire 
influence over his master, and unlimited control in money matters, the Gooroo does not 
hesitate, I learn, to spend large sums on his own account. 

“ Independent Tipperah will not become settled so long as he remains in power. He 
is a Bengalee, and gives offence, at every turn, to the Princes and Chiefs of the hillmen. 
He respects no one, and seems to study to estrange the hill people from him. He is 
faithless, incompetent to rule, and utterly unscrupulous. 

“ I would urge the Lieutenant-Governor as strongly as I can, consistently with 
respect, to insist that that man shall no longer be Bajah of Tipperah, for such he is in all 
but name. His name or title is even upon the seel, and our officials here have constantly 
the mortification of knowing that they are in reality conducting business with this Ben- 
galee (not with a worthy officer of the Bajah) of whose want of faith they have constant 
proof. Our Government should demand, not only that he be removed from office, but 
from the Bajah*s dominions, for a time at any rate.” 

t Bs. 13,700 were paid as compensation to the inhabitants of Khundal who 
WMicW Proceedings, uth Juno I 860 , No. m. had suffered : of this haff was exacted from 
Judicial Proceedings, July 18S0, Nos. 31—331. Tipperah, (a) 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, October 1860, Nos. 336—8. 
(®) Judicial Proceedings, December 1860, No. 418. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1861, Nos. 15—23, 
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Burknnclazes there statioBed fled forthwith^ and^ after buiming and 
destroying three populous villages and a wealthy mart;, the invaders 
retired eastwards. The same party^ on their return joxrrney, burned 
several villages on the Kalindi Rani^s Estate;, and attacked one of our 
police posts (Kiirkurea)j from which, however, they were beaten off. 
They also suffered considerable loss from a bold attack made upon them 
by a small body of military police under a Native Officer. Govern- 
ment ordered the deputation of a confidential officer to confer with the 
Tipperali Rajah and compel him to adopt proper measures of defence 
against the Kookies. In July 1861, Captain Graham, Hill Superin- 
tendent, undertook the duty and got the Rajah to come down and meet 
the Commissioner at Comillah.(^) He then undertook— 

(1) to establish 5 frontier posts of 20 men each connected by 

roads ; 

(2) to establish a stockade of 150 men on the Penny connected 

with the posts by a road; 

(3) to entertain 6 drill instructors for his men ; 

(4) to admit a topographical survey. 

The establishment of strongly fortified posts served to secure, for 
a time, the northern frontier of the Hill Tracts ; but in March we find 
the Kookies attacking the Poang Rajah^s villages to the south, and 
advancing to \Yithin eight miles of Brindabun itself*. The Poang 
Rajah, to whom the defence of this part had been for years entrusted, 
was called upon to strengthen his posts. But anything that he could 
do was lamentably insufficient. During the whole year the frontier was 
in a state of constant panic : large tracts of country were deserted by 
tbe Joomea cultivators, and it seemed as if nothing that our police and 
troops could effect would secure them from attack. The wild and 
unknown country from which the savages came, the trackless jungles 
and rock-strewn torrent heels from which they would suddenly emerge, 
and into which they would, on the first symptom of attack, re-plunge, 
rendered helpless the best efforts of our men to pursue them, as it was 
also impossible to foresee their advance. 

At length in Septemhei*, Button Poea, who had more than onee(^) 

SubmissioB of Eutton Poea. overtures of f neudstiip, came 

in and tendered a complete sub- 
mission. Dreading probably the advance of a formidable force in the 
approaching cold season, this wily individual attached himself to our 
interests and offered his aid to us in any attempt we might make to 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, February 1861, Nos. 

J iidicial Proceedings, March. 1861, Nos. 113-14. 
Judicial Proceedings, November 1861, Nos. 9-11. 
Judicial Proceedings, November 1861, No. 252. 

(®) Judicial Proceedings, November 1860, No., 238. 
Judicial Proceedings, December 1861, Nos. 70-71. 
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reaeli tlie tribes beyond liim, Advantag*e was taken of his overtures to 
open friendly communications with the Syloo and Howlong tribes, of 
whom at this time we knew nothing. 

Button Poea^s clan, and the other two just named^ are all described 
in the papers of the time as Lushais. The Howlongs were said to he 
under three Chiefs : LootpoiV^ (father of Bandoolah) and Kosai and 
Vangsang. The Syloos were also under three Chiefs: Saboong (father 
o£ Lai Sloorali) and Lai Poitang and Sungboonja. All these names 
are of very uncertain orthography. 

At first it seemed as if the negociations with these remote clans 

^ ^ TT 1 c 1 would be successful. Scarcity was 

Defiance of tlie Howlongs and »3noos. • xi i ^ 

® pressing them ciose^ and it was 

essential to them to get supplies from the British Territory of 

Chittagong. They had apparently no communication with Cachar. 

The outturn of a good crop, however, rendered them insolent and 

boastful. In September (186:^) they sent to say that, though they 

had no intention of attacking Europeans, they considered they had a 

right to cut up other tribes, such as Bengalees, Chuk in as, Tipperahs, 

and Hughs, and we had no right to interfere. Our troops, they said, 

were paid by money obtained from country traders (Mahajuns), and that 

sort of thing could not last. On the withdrawal of our troops they would 

lay waste, the country. To a further message, they replied that we must 

be content with their promise not to attack us — but that they would 

not come in to see the Superintendent. 

On the 20th January 1863, Sir Cecil Beadon took up the question 

Sir 0. Beadon-s policy. policy in this ciuai-ter 

m the same spirit in which he Jiad 
approached it elsewhere. It was said : — 

This correspondence has convinced His Honor that our relations with the hill 
tribes on the Chittagong frontier are carried on upon a wrong principle, and that, so 
long as our policy rests upon the assumption that the KooMes of certain tribes cannot be 
trusted until they have been made to feel our power, we shall be in danger of embroiling 
ourselves with them in another unsatisfactory and profitless contest. 

Every endeavour should be made to induce the Chiefs of the unfriendly tribes not to 
come in, as it is called, that is, to in-esent themselves before the Superintendent, either at 
Chittagong or at any other place at a distance from the frontier, but to consent that he 
should meet them at some spot e<iually convenient to both parties, and then to enter into 
written engagements for the future maintenance of peace on the border. 

If a meeting of this kind could be arranged in such a manner as not to -wound the 
natuml savage pride of these Chieftains and their followers, and if they could once be 
made to feel confidence in our pacific intentions, the Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt 
that they would willingly enter into any reasonable engagements we might dictate, that 
all hostile incursions and the apprehension of these would cease, and that the tribes 
instead of being a source of terror to those who live under our immediate protection 
“would become the reverse. 

One of the best means of conciliating the good -will of tribes, like the Hookies, is 
to arrange an annual gathering of Chiefs at some convenient place in the hills, on which 
occasion the Superintendent, representing the British Government, should receive trifling 
offerings from each Chief, and bestow on him a present in return, and take the opportunity 
of hearing and redressing all complaints and grievances, and of encouraging free and 
friendly communication between the diSerent tribes, and between them and the people of 
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the plains. To attend at such meetings, and to receive a token of friendly disposition 
from the Superintendent, would soon come to be regarded as a privilege, and the general 
good feeling of the tribes would be enlisted against any one of them who held aloof. 

A small police allowance, either in money or in kind, might be given to each Chief 
to enable him to keep the peace within his own limits, and to p»revent his people from 
attacking their neighbours, and this would also serve as a security for liis own fidelity and 
allegiance. 

To enable you to see wdiat may be effected by a policy of this kind, I am desired to 
forward to you the accompanying copy of a Report from Major Bivar, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Luckimpore, in xissam, detailing his negociations wdth the Abors, a wild tribe 
who had for a long time given us much trouble on that frontier, and of the engagement 
he has concluded with them. The Lieutenant-Governor desires that the policy which 
has apparently’’ been so successful in Assam, may be followed out in respect to the tribes 
on the frontier of your Division. If this be done, it will most probalily remove all 
ground of complaint as to the insuiricieiic3’ of the means at your disposal for coercing 
these people ; and the utmost cost of subsidizing them, and making them serve as their 
own police, will be far more than covered bj’’ the reduction which will thus become 
practicable in our own Military and Police Establishments. 

In accordance with these instructions;, Captain Graham, the 

Superintendent o£ Hill Tracts, pro- 
ceeded to Hutton Poea^s village;, 
and that Chiefs with nine other 
of the Lenchew Range^ entered into binding engage- 
ments to keep the peace. Messengers sent thence to the Howlongs^ 
brought back a document signed by their princi]3al Chief (now called 
Vandoolah'’*')^ his brother Sayah/ and three other Chiefs, in which 
they agreed to keep quiet and to meet the Superintendent at Kassalong 
in January. Vandoolah sent in an elephant^s tusk in token of amity* 
Vanoah^ one of the Syloo Chiefs, also offered friendly presents. It was 
found that many British subjects were held captive by the Ilowlongs^ 
and the Lieutenant-Governor directed that no payments of police 
subsidies were to be made to any tribe so long as it retained such 
captives. The agreement signed by Hutton Poea and others is repro- 
duced in a foot note,* 


Graham’s negociations 
1862 - 63 . 


leading Chiefs 


with the tribes, 


^ “ The Kookies hereby acknowledge all persons of the following descriptions living 
T 1 V i-«-o in the lulls and plains to bo British subiects, 
Jadzcml Proceedings, July 1863, l,os. Io2-o3. Hughs, Bengalees, Tip], crabs, duk- 

mas, and such other classes as the Superintendent may from time to time point out. 

** The Kookies engage to take measures for ]>reventing any parties from amongst 
their clansmen from molesting residents in the British Territory, or trading, cultivating, 
or travelling in the hills. 

All traders shall have access to the Kookie villages, and shall be carefully protected 
from all injury. 

“ The Kookies shall have access to the markets of Kassalong and Eangamatteo at 
present, and to such other jdaces as the Government may hereafter approve, and their 
trading x)arties shall only carr^" daos. 

Any Kookies settling in British Territory shall pay the same revenue to Govern- 
ment as tiie other hill tribes residing there. 

In event of the Kookies having any grievance, or in case of any dispute arising 
between them and the British subjects, the Kookies will refrain from taking the law into 
their own hands, but they will in all cases appeal to the Superintendent and abide by his 
decision. 
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The following payments^ half in money half in kind^ were sanc- 
tioned • 

Es. 

Button Poea^» tribe ... ... 400 

Syloo Kookies (if they agreed to terms) ... 800 

Howlongs ( ditto ditto ) ... 800 

At the close of 1863, the Commissioner had a very satisfactory inter- 
view with most of these Chiefs at Kassalong, when presents were inter- 
changed and feasts given. 

In February 1864^ an attack was made upon the Poang'^s country 
by armed Kookies. Eutton Poea had previously sent in to warn our 
post at Kassalong that a band of Bunjogi Kookies had passed south- 
ward. This seemed to be the same band. The attack was beyond our 
posts. The party passed away, and nothing more seems to have been 
heard of them. 

In December 1864 the annual meeting was held, but none of the 
great Chiefs came down. Representatives from Rutton Poea and the 
Syloos attended. Under these circumstances presents were sent^ but 
money payments not made. It appeared that December was too early 
in the cold season for them to leave their cultivation. Instructions 
were upon this given by Government to the effect, that as the payments 
were for police "service and for keeping a quiet frontier, a lixed and con- 
venient pay day should be agreed upon, and the money given to any 
deputation of relatives the Chiefs might send, if they could not come 
themselves. 

In April 1865 another meeting was accordingly arranged, at which 
deputations from the three great clans attended ; and as they had 
preserved peace for a year and given information of the marauding 
JBunjogis, the payments were made in due course. 

In August 1865 the unhappy state of the tract of country, which 
the Poang was supposed to protect, was brought to the notice of 
Government. When introducing a few months previously the new 


“ That annually, about the time of the full moon of the month of January, a meet- 
ing of the Chiefs and the Superintendent shall be held at Kassalong, at which the Chiefs 
shall receive such presents in money or kind as may be determined on by Government 
in return for which the Kookies agree to prevent all marauding in the hills and plains, 
and to use every effort to capture offenders and maintain the peace. 

In event of the Kookies failing to act up to the provisions of this engagement it 
will be null and void. 

“ The original of this engagement, which is drawn np in English, will remain with 
the Superintendent, and a counterpart or copy will be furnished to the representatives 
of the Kookie communities aforesaid. 

“ That the Kookies of the tribe be allowed to purchase annually ibs. powder, 
flints ibs., lead and muskets in presence of the Superintendent, or such persons as he 
may appoint, and in return for this the Kookies will abstain from purchasing ammuni- 
tion or arms from unauthorized persons, and will give any information which may come 
to their knowledge concerning such illicit trade. 

In ratification of the above engagement, contained in ten paragraphs, the Superin- 
tendent puts his hand and seal, and the representatives of the Kookie communities affix 
their marks or signature this day of 18 , 
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police into the hills^, we had added four Government posts to the five 
kept up by the Poang, but it was now resolved to extend the system of 
conneeted posts which already encircled the northern part of the hills, 
and to take, if possible, effective steps to secure the whole of the fron- 
tier line. From November to May bands of Shindus, Kumis, Arnings, 
and other tribes east of the Koladyne and Siingoo annually came down 
from the interior hills and ravaged the villages of our subjects. No 
attempt was ever made at self-defence. The appearance of these 
marauders was the signal for instant flight to the jungles. 

In January 1S66 the Shindoos attacked a Mrung village on this 
frontier hal£-a-day^s journey from our furthest post (Chima). It was 
found that the Poang^s guards had not gone out that season for want 
of arms ! The Lieutenant-Governor ordered arms to he at once supplied, 
and sanctioned a force of 130 extra police with officers to take up the 
new Government posts to be established to the south. 

Just at this time(^) the Lieutenant-Governor received an account of 
an adventurous journey undertaken in the south-east hills by Lieutenant 
Lewin, the District Siipeiuntendent of Chittagong. A clear idea of 
the extent and results of this tour will best be gained by a perusal of 
the Government orders thereupon which are here reproduced : — 

From tMs report it appears that Lieutenant Lewin, after penetrating to the sources 
of the Sungoo and Matamoree, crossed the boundary between Chittagong and Akjab at 
Modho Tong on the crest or water-shed of the dividing nmge of hills, and thence 
descended into the valley of the Peekyond, a tributary of the Koladyne, and that all his 
subsequent adventures occurred in the Ak^^ab District, where, latterly, he appears to have 
acted with the sanction of the Chief Commissioner of British Burma. The Lieutenant- 
Governor does not, therefore, feel called upon to notice this part of Lieutenant Lewin*s 
proceedings ; but His Honor remarks that in this direction and for some 60 or *70 miles 
north of the Modho Tong Pass the Chittagong Hill Tracts are bounded by the Akyab 
District, and that protection from Shindu raids must be sought for in this quarter rather 
from the action of the authorities in British Burma than from any measures which can be 
taken by this Government. 

It is stated by Lieutenant Lewin that Colonel Phayre contemplates the appoint- 
ment of a Superintendent of the Hill Tracts in Akyab, and it seems probable that this 
measure, if adopted, would have a salutary effect. 

A copy of Lieutenant Lewin’s report and diary wiU be sent to the Chief Commissioner 
of British Burma for his information ; and Colonel Phayre will be asked to favour the 
Lieutenant-Governor with an expression of his o;^inion as to the measures he would pro- 
pose to adopt with a view to bringing into subjection the Sindhu tribes in the upper 
valleys of the Koladyne and its tributaries, and preventing them as well as the kindred 
tribes on the north and north-east of the Akyab District from penetrating into the 
Chittagong Hills and committing outrages on the villages among those hills. 

The police arrangements in this part of the frontier must, therefore, be regarded only 
as temporarary and provisional, until effectual measures are adopted by the Administration 
of British Burma to prevent the upper valleys of the Koladyne in the Akyab District 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, April 1866, Nos. 24-26. 
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from becoming tlie resort of lawless SMndns, and a base from wbicli tliey can carry on 
their predatory operations into the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Vigorous action should be 
taken for putting a stop to a state of things, under which an adjoining British district has 
come to be regarded and w’atclied by this Government as a hostile territory. At present it 
is necessary to maintain establishments for the protection of the Chittagong liillmen 
against the attacks of other tribes, who ought rather to be, and could more effectually be, 
coerced and kept in order on the other side of the Arracan boundary. When proper 
measures have been taken to relieve the frontier police of this duty, Lieutenant Lewin’s 
plan of substituting a local watch for the present organized police may, the Lieutenant- 
Governor thinks, be fitly considered. 

Tn regard to the hill tribes who inhabit the mountainous country to the north of 
the Ak3'ab District and north-east of Chittagong, it should be the endeavour of the 
Superintendent of the Chittagong Hill Tracts to cultivate friendly relations with them, 
and to induce them to refrain from predatory habits. If with this object some understand- 
ing could be arrived at with recognized chieftains, who would undertake in I'eturn for a 
small annual pecuniaiy allowance to keep the peace in the border, to restrain their own 
people from making incursions into British territory, and to prevent the more distant 
tribes from traversing the intermediate country for such a purpose, the arrangement is 
one, ^Yhich, if recommended by you, the Lieutenant-Governor w'ould be disposed to 
. adopt, . 

The Superintendent should be directed to make every endeavour to ascertain the 
tribe io which the people concerned in the mid* on Yong Thong Boajah’s village belong, 
the place whence they came and the route they followed both in coming and going. 
It is quite clear to the Lieutenant-Governor that they must have crossed over the bound- 
ary ridge dividing the waters of the Koladyne from those of the Sungoo, and that it is 
only by the action of the Akyab authorities that they can be effectually reached. 

The Chief Commissioner of British Burma will be asked to take such action as he 
may think practicable and proper, with a view to the punishment of the offenders and 
the rescue of the captives i and the Superintendent of the Hill Tracts should be desired 
to eo-opcrate for this purpose with the officers of the Akyab District in any measures 
that may be taken under the direction of the Chief Commissioner, 

It seems to the Lieutenant-Governor to be established by the correspondence in this 
, , „ case that, under the peculiar circumstances of 

lewitfs apporntraent to the sole charge of the the Chittagong- Hill Tracts, the oflioer, who 

superintends the civil administration of the 
district, ought himself to have direct charge of the police, and that the present arrange- 
ment under which the police of the Chittagong District and of the Hill Tracis is under 
one Distinct Huperintendent of Police subordinate both to the Magistrate of Chittagong 
and to the Civil Siipermtendent of the Hill Tracts is essentially faulty. His Honor 
is therefore inclined to think that the best plan would be to put Lieutenant Lewin in 
charge of the Hill Tracts with full sulministrative and police powers, having his head- 
quarters at Chiindergona, and with an Assistant exercising similar powers, whose head- 
quartern should be at some convenient and su itable spot on the Sungoo, more accessible to 
the hillmen than the sub -divisional head-quarters at Cox’s Bazar. 

These proposals were approved by the Government of India. 

The Chief Commissioner of British Burma, however, reported that 
nothing could be done during* the present season to reach the Shindus, 
and indeed he deprecated any hostile movement against them in our 
present ignorance of their country, but stated that he had recommended 


* That mentioned above. 
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the appointment of a Superintendent of Hill Tracts and the establish- 
ment of additional police posts * 

On the 9th July 1S66 a raid was committed close to Klioklieoii^s:, 

where the Poang should have had"a 

Balds m 1866. ^ guard but bad not, in which three 

villages were cut up and eighty captives taken. This was an event 
unprecedented in the rainS; and was supposed to be the w’ork of Liishai 
Howlongs. Two minor raids by sections of apparently the same band 
were at the same time reported ; one from Kwasa Khungj a village to 
the south-east; and the other from the Kaptai valley on the north-west. 
An attempt was made to intercept the raiders on their return hoincj but 
it was unsuccessful. It was at first believed that these attacks were 
perpetrated b\% or at the instance of, Biinjogi refugees from the 
Poang^s villages who had fled to the Lushai country of Riitton Poea 


to avoid the exactions of the Poang, A messenger was sent up to 
Button Poea^s village and brought back information, wdiieh made it 
clear that the Howlongs had been the actual raiders ; am.l that Button 
Poea was much disturbed between his wish to keep friends with us for 
the profit thereof, and his unwillingness to break wnth bis brotlier-in- 
law Vandoolah. The Lieutenant-Governor called for all the informa- 
tion necessary to enable Government to send a punitive expedition into 
the hills in the cold weather, directed the police to be raised to full 
sanctioned strength, and sites for posts to the south to be at once 
selected and occupied. (^) The information obtained was, however, so 
scanty, and the position of the tribes and their strength so uncertain, 
while the force estimated by the local officers to be required for an 
expedition was so great, that the Lieutenant-Governor did not 
ultimately feel himself justified in proposing the enterprise to the 
Government of India. There was much to do in the way of strengtheu- 

^ The following extracts from a letter from Colonel Phayre to tlio Govoriiment of 
India will show what the Authorities of British Burma knew at this time of the Shin- 
dus and other tribes— (See also Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. XXI) ;~ 

“ The subject of our relations with the various hill tribes inbibiting the country on 
the north and north-east of iVrraoan, being the District of Akyab, has for j-ears been one 
of great dilhcultj. Those tribes are very numerous. Though all are found in the same 
general social condition, and all apparently of the Indo-Chinese race, their laiiguriges 
differ so much that they can only commimioate with each other by means of a foreign 
tongue. The one used for that purpose is Burmese, which a few' of the men in each tribe 
generally understand. They, for the most part, may be said to live in a state of constant 
warfare. A very considerable portion of the Akyab District is inhabited by i liese races. 
The principal are the Khyeiigs, Kiimis, Kamis, Khons, and 8hinrUis. Tiiere are 
others, as Mriis, Mroongs, and Khyaus, which have now lost their foriiitir position and 
power, so entirely that they may in this communication bo disregarded. 

“ Of the KliyengvS, Kumis, and Kamis, some clans or communities who live in 
the lower hills are in every respect subject to British rule. Others, though within the 
nominal boundary of the Akyab District, are practically independent. Among these latter 
are the Shindus, regarding whom I have now more particularly to speak. 

“ I have known all the tribes personally, except the Shindus, for many years. The 
Shindu tribe has always been spoken of as powerful, and as being much feared. They 

(0 Judicial Proceedings, November 1866, Nos. 97-112. 



ing our own position;, and meantime the following instructions were 
given to the local authorities : — 


If any further dacoities or raids should he committed in the Hill Tracts by any of 
the wild tribes inhabiting the frontier, the marauders should be followed at once, provided 
there be any chance of overtaking them, and provided the local ofiicer of police have at 
his disposal a sufficient force for the purpose of attacking and arresting them, and of 
recovering any persons or property that may be carried away. In that case the pursuers 
should go no further than they can clearty go with safety, and must run no risk of 
surprise or discomfiture. Indeed, except under special circumstances, they should not 
advance further than to admit of their i‘eturn to their post within two days. In every 
case careful enquiry should he immediately made, evidence should be recorded, and 
all the circumstances promptly reported. 

seem to extend not only for some distance within the nominal British Territory, but far 
beyond it. Their attacks upon the lower tribes, that is upon those residing nearer the 
plains, have of late years been more frequent, more bold, and more destructive than 
formerly. They have also been directed more against the tribes within the Chittagong 
District, and not against those in Arracan. I am unable to account for this change. I 
am not aware of any Shindu clans who either pay tribute, or are, in the slightest degree, 
controlled by any British authority. 

“ The reason of this extraordinary state of affairs of the existence of tribes, virtually 
independent at our very doors, is partly the physical difficulty of travelling in the hilly 
country inhabited by these tribes, and partly the unhealthhiess of the country, during 
all but about four months of the year, for ail races except the hill people themselves. 

“ In former years I have myself been a good deal among all the hill tribes except 
the Shindus. ^^'ith continued intercourse, personal influence among them is readily 
acquired. But this intercourse must be constant, and it must be personal. If from 
any cause it be interrupted, the wild and fickle people soon forget their promises, and a 
chief of whom one may have formed good hopes, will perhaps next be heard of as 
heading a raid on a neighbouring tribe and killing all who are not fit to bo sold as 
captives. 

It must be acknowledged that it is, in some measure, a reproach to the local ad- 
ministration that so little has been accomplished in repressing disox-der and inspiring 
these tribes with confidence, so that outside tribes might be awed into quietude, and 
inside tribes be forced to respect law and order. But the fact is, that a district officer 
generally has not time ; even if he possessed the special aptitude necessary for gaining 
the confidence of wild savage tribes he has not the time necessary to be devoted to 
acquire the knowledge, which is absolutely necessary, before his personal influence can 
be brought to bear upon such people. The changes also which occur in the charge of a 
district necessarily increase the difficulty. In my late tour up the iColadyne River of the 
Akyab District in the conferences, I had been with the hill chiefs as noticed ij Lieu- 
tenant Lewin in his journal, I discovered from their statements many circumstances 
which shewed that a separate administration for these people was essentially needful. 
It is also necessary to shew the chiefs and tribes who profess to acknowledge British 
supremacy that they are closely watched, and that while their grievances will be re- 
dressed, their faults and crimes will not be overlooked. It is likewise necessary to over- 
awe those, principally Shindus, who are now practically beyond the arm of authority, 
and who require to be impressed with the danger of provoking vengeance by their pre- 
datory incursions. 

Before proceeding to state distinctly the measures which I propose in order to 
carry out the above-mentioned objects, it will be proper to mention my views in regard 
to the punishment of the offending tribe in the case now immediately referred by the 
Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The case is that of a Mru village in 
the hilly portion of the Chittagong District, attacked by a party of Shindus, in which 
four persons were killed and thirty-four were carried away. It is with much regret 
that I report that, until some special agency has been provided, I see no possibility of 
effecting either the punishment of the offending tribe, or the rescue of the captives 
The Shindu tribe appears to be more numerous as a people than any other Indo-Chinese 
hill race which I know. It extends over a large tract of country. The clans are 
independent of each other as long as they have power to maintain independence. Their 
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If the local police he unable to effect an immediate pursuit, but if there still he a 
probability of surprizing the marauders, or of being able to retaliate upon those who 
may have been concerned in, or may have instigated the crime, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner may, at his discretion, follow the marauders with a sufficient body of police, but 
should not, as a rule, go beyond two days’ march from the most advanced out].<ost. The 
same circumspection must be used in this as in the former case, and the expedition should 
not be undertaken without good information as to the strength of the party to he 
attacked, the place where they are to be found, and their means of resistance. With 
these preea ill ions the plan should be to arrange quiteiy for a surprise;^ hut measures of 
retaliation should he confined to the arrest of persons implicated in the crime or the 
abetment of it, and to the seizure or destruction of property belonging to them. All 
proceedings taken in pursuance of these instructions should be reported immediately for 
the information of Government. 

Ill August of this year the Poang- was relieved entirely of the 
duty of keeping up frontier guards^ his posts being taken over by the 

predatory expeditions appear to he organized, as indeed they frequently are, among the 
Kumeis'and Khyengs, by persons of influence, w'hether Chiefs or not, who collect 
individuals among several clans into a w^ar party. We have not the means for gaining* 
sufficient inforinatiou to fix responsibility in the present case on any particular clan or 
village among the Shindus ; and to gain that information, as well as to take really 
effectual measures to rescue the captives, requires the very agency tliat is now wanting, 
and which I am about to propose. To attempt to punish these people at the distant 
they are, and in the country where they live, I know from my own past exx>erience to be 
futile. To rescue the captives is a w'ork of time. 

Before stating what I propose, I ^vill request the attention of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General in Council to the map of the District of Akyab. It shews 
that niore than one-half of that district consists of hilly countiy, which, I may add is 
covered with the densest jungle. To the west is the District Chittagong, which is now 
the point most threatened. To the north and north-east is country similarly wild 
inhabited by like tribes, nominally subject to the Burmese, but partially as independent 
and as little known as the tribes of Central Africa before the days of Burton, Speke, and 
Grant. The question is, how are we to control such tribes, how to make them sensible 
that those of them wlio are within, and adjoining British Territory, must abstain from 
attacks upon each other, and respect all that are British subjects ? 

“This must be accomplished, in the first jdace, by the exhibition of the power to 
punish, but no plan can be suertessful with these people which does not exhibit, resting on 
the basis of force, the moral influence of personal intercourse by the European Officer 
direct with the influential men of each tribe. 

“As regards intercourse with the Shindus and other tribes practically independent 
I should recommend that the Superintendent (to be appointed to these hills) be directed 
to endeavour to enter into communication with them in order to discover the fol lowing- 
points : — ® 

“ — Whether any captives now among them can be recovered bj'- ransom or 

otherwise. The means of doing so peaceably might be left to the Superintendent’s 
discretion. He might be authorized to pay reasonable sums to liberate captives. 

“ Sprond,—y^i\h. a view to the future, what means should bo taken to restrain the 
Shindn and other tribes from making attacks ? 

“ It is known that all these tribes depend mainly upon communication with the 
sea-coast for their supply of salt, and it may be possible by arranging to supply them 
regularly with that article, and taking measures to prevent their being supplied with that 
necessary of life except through the Superintendent, that a very strong pressure might 
be brought to bear upon them. This measure would probably require the co-operation 
of the Commissioner of the Chittagong Division. Every facility should be given for 
their cotton and other produce being brought to a dep6t at Talakme, or elsewhere, for 
sale by fair barter or purchase. Powder and fire-arms should be strictly excluded. Here 
also the co-operation of the Chittagong authorities will be required. With these general 
instructions I consider that the Superintendent should be left to accomplish the threat 
objects in view by such conciliatory means as his experience will suggest to him. If he 
ever considers coercive measures necessary, he should, as a general rule, apply for 
instructions, unless he considers an immediate example is required.’"' * 
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Police. The remission of reTeune (Rupees 2^600) which he had re- 
ceived on account of this duty was^ however^ allowed to continue^ 
contingent upon his giving ready aid and eo-operation in checking the 
inroads of savages and meeting the views of Government. 

In No ve inber^ Rutton Poea warned us(^) that the Ilowlongs medit- 
ated another raid, and steps were immediately taken to defend the 
frontier ; three new posts being established at Khokheo ng (relieving 
the Poang^s guard), at Matamoree, and at Sing'opha. Reserves from 
other Districts were ordered up, and all our posts were put on the alert. 
The liowlongs did not, however, at this time come down. 

In December (1866) it was reported that the Bunjogis of the 
Poang^s country, who had suffered much from the Howlongs, had sent 
a war party of 300 men against them, which had been beaten back and 
was being followed up by the Lushais in force. The people north of 
the Sungoo were abandoning their villages in fear of what was to 
follow. The Poang or Bohmong was ordered to explain how such 
an expedition left his territory without sanction, and every available 
Policeman was thrown across the line the Lushais might be supposed 
to take. Rumours soon began to pour in that the Howlongs in three 
great bands were in full march for the British Districts, hut no 
actual attack * followed, and it is probable that panic had exaggerated 
the facts. 

On the 7th December Captain Lewin held the annual meeting 
with the chiefs. The result was not satisfactory. Eleven chiefs had 
come in, six of whom left befoi’e the day of the meeting : conduct 
which indicated a lamentable want of confidence in our intentions. (^) 

The Lieutenant-Goveimor was by these events rendered the more 
anxious to place the Police of the Hill Tracts on a serviceable footing 

^ XX- and deputed a Special Officer to 

examine locally and report what 
arrangements would best serve to secure the safety of the district. 
At the same time the Commissioner was called upon carefully to review 
the policy hitherto adopted towards the Kookie tribes, and to ascertain, 
if possible, why it was the measures adopted to secure tranquillity 
had failed of success. The utmost endeavours, it was said, should be 
made to open negoeiations with the Chiefs of the Howiong and Syloo 
tribes, with a view to ascertain the causes of the present movement^,,, 
to settle any feud or difference there may be between them and the 
tribes inhabiting the Hill Tracts under our jurisdiction, and to induce 
them to enter into engagements such as that already made with Button 
Pnea, for assisting our Police in keeping order and preventing the 
recurrence of these attacks. Every encouragement should at the same 
time be given to the Chiefs in the Hill Tracts to adhere to their 
engagements, and to co-operate with the Police in repelling their forays 
and pursuing and securing the offenders. 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, December 1866, Nos. 153- 
(®) Judicial Proceedings, January 1867, No. 98. 
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The early part of 1867 was much disturbed by raids and rumours 
of raids. Towards the close of January a maraiidingv party appeared 
between the posts of Chima and Khokheonq; and cut up several 
villagfes^ retiring’ as usual before they could be got at by the Police. 
The Siingoo Valle}^ was the point on which the Howlongs generally 
at this time advanced — and in February Button Poea warned us 
again that a war party was out in that direction. Our posts were at 
once strengthened and patrols thrown out. No attack followed on our 
villages^ but the Kookies passed on and attacked the Shinclus of 
Arracan. A band of 500 Howlongs was about this time induced by 
Button Poea to turn back when for British territory^ and to 

divert their attack to Hill Tipperah, For this service Button Poea 
received Bupees 500 reward. The raid on Hill Tipperah was also 
frustrated, it is not very clear how.(^) 

In March 1867, Captain Bowie, the Officeivwho had been specially 
deputed to report upon the Police of the Hill Tracts, submitted the 

n 4 - ' ly * > 1 result of his investigations. He 

Captain Bo-vTie s proposals. , , , 

proposed to throw back to the east- 
ward the line of posts for the purpose of covering the Sumbhooting 
and Sungoo Yalleys — to mass the force in three main posts of fifty 
men each with connecting posts of twenty men each; a reserve of 100 
men being stationed at the Deputy Commissioner's Head Q-uarters**— 
that a road traversable for elephants should be made from post to post 
along the whole line; — and that various subsidiary arrangements, 
calculated to improve the efBcieney of the force, should be carried out. 
These suggestions were generally adopted. Myamee, Kassalong, and 
Kiingo Tong were made the principal stations, while the intermediate 
out-posts were placed at Kurkuria, Saichul, Pharoo, Plunidoo, and 
Chima. Besides these, there were Exeeuth^e Police posted at Bumglmr 
Manikserrai, Golabaree, Bungamattee,- and Pola Kheejee. The line 
of posts did not go further south because the Arracan Hill Tracts were 
now under a British Officer whose, duty it is to prevent raids from that 
quarter. 

Tn December 1867 the friendly chiefs of the Button Poea clan held 
^ X- i* ■r^ 1 loK-rt their annual meeting with the De- 

puty Commissioner at Kassalong, 
This was a most successful gathering. Seventeen chiefs and deputies 
atteneded, and what was more encouraging, both the Howlong and 
Syloo clans sent in before the meeting to make offers of friendship 
and alliance with the British Authorities. After the meeting. Captain 
Lewin set out for Button Poea^s village to meet the Howlongs. Arri- 
ving there, he succeeded, after some negoeiation, in exacting a solemn 
oath of friendship, which was ratified by sacrifice and feasting, and in 
which fourteen chiefs or their representatives joined : lump sums of 
money were given as presents to each chief, and it was settled that 


(O Judicial Proceedings, January 1867, Nos. 150 -*6, 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1867, Nos. 190—1, 
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these should be in lieu o£ all annual payments. Early in February 
eleven chiefs of the Syloo elan sent representatives to Kassalong with 
presents, and entered into similar arrangements. Immediately on the 
conclusion of these negociations, the Kookies of the Syloo and Howlong 
tribes flocked in great numbers to our bazars from whicb, for many 
months, they had been conspicaoiisly absent. At the end of March 
Captain Lewin went to meet the Syloo chiefs near their own hills to 
ratify the friendship by oaths and sacrifice as in the Howlong case. 
The Lieutenant-Governor approved of all that had been done, and 
directed the establishment of an annual fair, to which all the Hill 
Tribes should be freely invited to come. 

In January 1869 an attack was made by a lai*ge body of strange 
„ . , . ^ hillmen on the police post of Chima, 

a portion of the guard stationed 
there having been previously drawn off to another quarter by a report 
of Kookies having appeared in that direction. Of the ten men left 
behind, seven were killed and two wounded, and the women and 
children of the whole guard were carried off into captivity, together 
with a considerable quantity of arms and ammunition. A similar out- 
rage was committed in February in the Mriing village of Khijaparah 
by a marauding party, which was afterwards shewn to have come from 
Arraean. An* attack was also made on the village of Lahak, on the 
Koladyne, in which many persons were killed or carried away. En- 
quiries made it almost certain that the atrocities at Lahak were com- 
mitted by the Howloiigs. Twenty of, the captives taken from this 
village were found in possession of a Howlong chief, who readily 
admitted his complicity in the outrage. There was some reason to believe 
that the Howlongs were also implicated in the Chima raid. 

It was impossible to reach these tribes with any hope of inflicting 
on them any real punishment, except by a very expensively organized 
expedition, which tlie requirements of the ease did not seem to justify. 
The Lieutenant-Governor Sir W. Grey, with all the local authorities, 
was in favour of establishing a strong advanced post in a position to 
enable the European Officer in charge of the Hills to exercise a con- 
trolling iiffiiienee over the tribes around (Rutton Poea and the Syloos 
especially) in the same way as the Naga and Garo Hills had been 
occupied in 1866. The Government of India would not, however, listen 
to any sueh proposal, on the ground that it would necessarily lead to 
minute interference and an extension of jurisdiction which was not 
desired. 

In 1S69-70 the raids were repeated on villages in the Koladyne 

Raids in 1869-70. f f village dose 

to Chima. Ihese renewed attacks 
led the hillmen of the outlying villages to take measures for their own 
defence, and 5,000 rounds of ball cartridges were served out to them 
by Goveninient, The head quarters of the district were moved from 
. Chundagonah to Rungamattea, and the whole question of frontier 
defence was once more taken up, 
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In 1S70-71 there was but one raid in this district which was eoni- 

mitted on the 31st of Beeembei* L>>70;, 
by a body of about !50 men des- 
cribed as Lushais^ on a village at Gulungea, on the left bank of 
the Siingoo^ about hal^-way between the Chiina and Pyiidoo police 
outposts. This was the earliest of the series of Lusliai raids which 
marked the cold season of — most of whieh were on the Cachar 

side and have been already described. 

But although the Chittagong Hill Tracts enjoyed this year eom- 

Froutiehefence parative immunity from the attacks 

of the border tribes, the disturbed 
state of the frontier generally, and the unusually extensive and org^anized 
raids committed on adjacent districts, rendered it necessary to strengthen, 
the frontier defence of this district. A small detachment of troops, as 
well as a detachment of police from Calcutta, ^vere accordingly sent to 
occupy and guard the most important positions, and three hundred 
muskets were distributed to trustworthy and influential men among 
our border subjects for purposes of self-defence. It was also deemed 
necessary to increase the police force, and the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India was accorded to the addition of £00 men to the 2 ■)ermanent 
police of the district, and the whole force was reorganized as a frontier 
guard. The Local Government again raised the question of an advanced 
post, proposing now to station it at Rutton Poea,'’s village and to patrol 
the ridge running north and south of that station and so protect the 
country inside. The Government of India would only allow a post to 
be established if it was finally decided that the permanent line of 
frontier defence and British jurisdiction was to be drawn through the 
site selected. 

Previous to tlie raid above mentioned, viz., in the month of Decem- 
„ . « ,V r 1 ber, the Officiating Deputy Commis- 

sioner. Major (xvaham, undertook an 
expedition into the Lushai country with a view to open, if possible, 
a eonimuni cation through it with Bepari Bazar, which Sir. Edgar was 
expected on a certain date to reach from the Cachar side. The expe- 
dition failed in consequence of the opposition of Yandoola, a Syloo 
ehielb wdio refused to allow it passage through his country. The main 
object of the undertaking was thus frustrated, though some valuable 
information was obtained in regard to the strength and locality of the 
leading chiefs of the Lushai tribe, as also in regard to the configuration 
of the country, the position of important land-marks and the direction 
of the principal routes. Lemsilong, a minor Lushai chief, who had done 
all he eoiijd to assist Major Graham in his expedtion, had his house 
plundered, and his village destroyed by order of the Howlong cdiiefs. 
He w^as compensated by some handsome presents, and assured that he 
would receive assistance from the British Government whenever 
practicable. 
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All outrage committed on a British village near Sooboolong^ in the 
^ Chittagong Hill Tracts^, by iiiitton 

Outrage committed by Button Poea. Reported in the beginning: 

of the year. The village was plundered^ and the tiiree sons of one 
Loll Ivhan^ who was formerly a subject of Rutton Poea^ but left 
him in 1866, and ever since resided in British territory, were forcibly 
carried off. One of them contrived to escape from custody ; the two 
others were subsequently released on two guns being pledged as 
security for the payment of the sum demanded as ransom. It ap- 
peared from inquiries that the cause of this outrage was that Loll 
Khan had complained of a cattle theft to the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Hill Tracts instead of to Rutton Poea: in fact, this was admit- 
ted by Rutton Poea himself, who contended that he was justified 
in punishing his own dogs^'’ for complaining to the saheb^^ instead 
of to him, who •would have done full justice in the ease. A question 
’Was raised ivh ether hill custom authorized a joomea to transfer himself 
from one chief to another, but Government did not think it necessary to 
consider it. It might be that in the hills members of a tribe were 
supposed to be under allegiance to the chief of the tribe, wherever they 
lived; but the position of Government was not that of an ordinary 
hill chief : it was bound to insist on the inviolability of our territory, 
and to protect from seizure, on any pretence whatever, any persons who 
chose to settle within our boundaries. Rutton Poea was accordingly 
informed that, for the outrage which had been committed, Rs. 100 
would be deducted from his allowance for the year, and that, if all the 
property taken were not restored within a month, his allowaiiee for the 
year would be altogether withheld. At the same time the Deputy 
Commissioner was instructed to take care that desertions from the 
villages of independent hill chiefs were not encouraged by him in any 
■'Wav,;'."'' 


Rutton Poea expressed his willingness to submit to the orders of 
Government, and to bring in what he admitted had been carried off from 
Loll Ivhairis village ; but he made a different communication to Loll 
Khan himself, and the Deputy Commissioner doubted if he really in- 
tended to make restitution of the plundered property as he promised. 
The Commissioner instructed the Deputy Commissioner to confer on the 
matter with Rutton Poea, and to try and convince him of the folly of 
his quarrelling with us about property of such trifling value compared 
to the amount of the present he annually received from us for good 
behaviour; and these instructions were approved by the Government, in 
the hope tJiat by a quiet and firm insistence on tlie necessity of con- 
forming to the orders of Government, the Deputy Commissioner might 
induce Rutton Poea to submit himself to them. 


In other respects relations with Rutton Poea continued to be 
friendly, and he often evinced his good disposition towards the Govern- 
ment by giving timely information of war-parties sent out to attack 
British subjects. As might be expected, however, his alliance with us 
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liad created him enemies among’ the powerful savage tribes by whom 
he was surrounded , and he was so a.ppreheirsive of the effects of tbeir 
hostility that towards the end of the year he applied for a guard to be 
placed in his village. A guard of forty men under a sub-iiispeetor of 
police was aeeordiiigly sent thither for several weeks, the responsibility 
of housing and provisioning the men being assumed by the eliief. 
To this, as a temporary arrangement, the Government of India raised no 
objection,- but adhered to its view of the policy advisable as regards 
this frontier generally. (^) 

As regards this it will be remembered that in the preceding chapter 

it was stated that in h’"70 the Gov- 


Policy to be followed laid down 1870. 


ernment of India ordered the adop- 


tion of the same policy on the Chittagong side that it had approved for 
Cachar — the policy, that is, of laying down a fixed limit for our regular 
jurisdiction, confining ourselves to that, and only dealing with the tribes 
beyond by friendly visits of oin* oSicers, while maintaining strong posts 
to repel attack. The local officers and the Government of Bengal 
pointed out('^) that the circumstances were different in Cachar and 
Chittagong. On the Chittagong side no boundary question arose : a wide 
gap lay between our frontier posts and the hostile tribes : and there 
was no indication as in Cachar of their tendingto press up ;to the border. 
It was undesirable therefore to raise any question of boundary here. 
We never contemplated occupying the Howlong and Syloo villages, 
and therefore to g-ive them sunnuds guaran teeing them their villages 
would also create misapprehension. For the rest the policy of friendly 
intercourse had been regularly tried and would be persevered with. But 
what the local officers all advocated, as I have noted above, was the 
taking up of a strong advance post from which touch of the outer tribes 
could be maintained. In forwarding the views of local officers the 
Lieutenant-Governor said — 


In Chittagong, on the other ha, nr], we are ourselves in possession of a large tract of 
hills, drawing revenue from the tribes there dwelling, and bound theref^.>re to give them 
protection, while we prevent their engaging in conflicts with the other tribes outside. 
The country is of the most diftioult and untraversable nature; and along its eastern face 
dwell numerous powerful and savage communities, whose very sites are only vaguely 
known to us, who have never been visited by us owing to the hopelessly inacoessild'e 
character of the mountains they inhabit, and who have for generations been lifibituatod 
to w^ar and plunder. W"e here come in fact on the flank of the races whose steady pres- 
sure from the south causes the frequent outcropping of new tribes on the Cachar frontier. 
For the last fifty years or more these outer tribes have been in the habit of committing 
raids on the villages of our hill subjects, who for many years were left by us to the pr.>- 
tectioii of their own chiefs, and allowed to take such retaliatory measures as they were 
able to carry through. It was only in 184*7 that the question of duly protecting our 
hill tracts began to be mooted. But no measures that could be devised proved effectual, 
until it was determined in 18B0 to place a European officer in the heart of the hill 
district This measure was carried out almost simultaneously with the occurrence of a 
most formidable incursion of the southern Looshais, who, marching right across our hill 
tracts, ravaged the plains of Tipperah itself. An expedition was thereupon sent out to 
punish the offending tribe, wliich was iiscertained to be under the leadership of a chief 
called Button Poea. With infinite difficulty his deserted village was reached and burnt. 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, September 1870, Nos. 190-191. 
(-) Judicial Proceedings, December 1870;^ No. 172. 
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A series of posts was at the same time established for the protection of the hill tracts 
north of the Kurnafoolie, and it is a fact that no raiding party has since that time entered 
the country .north of that river. Up to 1866, the defence of the hill tracts south of the 
Kiirnafoolie was left to a native chief, a subject of our Grovernmcnt, and this tract was 
constantly ravaged both by the Looshai tribes and by the remoter Sliiiifloos and other hill 
robbers. Since 1866 a few posts have been established there, but the Lieutenant-Governor 
would emphatically dechu’e his belief that till a complete cordon of posts is established 
south and east of the ICurnafoolie, there can be no safety for this part of our territory. 
It is futile to talk of conciliating tribes whom we cannot even get at. The Shindoos and 
other cognate communities must be met by the policy of vigorous defence approved by 
the Government of India in your letter No. 6 A. of the 29th October last. 

T\''ith the Looshai tribes to the east and north of the hill tracts, we have bad, as 
Lord Ulick Browne points out, miicb more communication. Button Poea came in and 
formally submitted soon after the expedition returned from his village, and up to the 
middle of 1866 we hear of no raids by the other tw'o great septs of Howlongs and Syioos, 
Constant efforts have been made to bring them into amicable relations with us, and both 
Captain Lewin and I^Iajor Graham have spared no trouble to place ma,ttGrs on a satisfac- 
tory footing, and to secure the good-will of these clans. The Lieutenant-Governor caniaot 
but feel tlia.t very scant success has attended these efforts. Since* 1866 the Howlongs have 
raided repeatedly, passing at first down the east face of our hill tracts to attack villages in 
Arracaii, and now at last, emboldened by impunity, even assailing our police posts south 
of the Kurnafoolie. The Lieutenant-Governor concurs with the unanimous opinion of 
the local officers, borne out as it ts by our whole experience of the north-east frontier and 
of savage tribes all over India, that to overlook or condone outrages of this description is 
sure to 1be misconstrued by the offenders into weakness or indifference. 

In the face, how'ever, of the objection entertained by His Excellency in Council 
to punitive expeditions, the Lieutenant-Governor had to consider how best to carry out 
the policy of vigilant and vigorous defence which at that time met with the approval of 
the Government of India. His conclusions w^ere embodied in my letter No. 6569, dated 
17th December Inst, and nothing wLich has since occurred has in any way, he thinks, 
made the measures then proposed less necessary than before. The advanced post under a 
European officer at Button Poea’s village would indeed be the best possible agency for 
effectively bringing home to the Looshai tribes in its neighbourhood the conciliatory 
policy upon which the Government has always acted in these hills. It would do this, 
moreover, in the way best calculated to prevent misconception, while the presence of such 
a post at the spot suggested would probably- do more to prevent 'raiding in Arracan than ' 
any other measure which could be suggested. 

In the near approach of the cold season— the season of raids —the Lieutenant- 
Governor ’would again press upon the Government of India the urgent need of strengthen- 
ing the hill police, and establishing the posts proposed in my letter above quoted. 

The orders of the Governmetit of India were as follow : — 


His Excellency in Council desires me to remark that these proposals appear to be 
based on what seems a partial misunderstanding of the policy of the Government of India 
in respect to the frontier tribes as described in previous correspondence. His Excellency 
in Council is not aware that he has ever committed himself to the statement that 
“ Government will not punish for raids,” as the Commissioner of Chittagong appears to 
* m believe. Government is ceidainly^ “averse 

’ • ■ on principle to move bodies of troops and 

armed police in order to effect reprisals 
for outrages on any part of our extended frontier, or to admit that, when such aggressions 
or outrages take place within our o-wn villages, it is imperative to chastise the offenders by 
following them up for days and even weeks, within their own fastnesses and hills.” But 
His Excellency in Council has nowhere stated, nor is he pre]3arod to admit, that circum- 
stances may not occur under which military expeditions may be nec(.'ssa,ry or desirable 
as the best means of preventing inroads into our territories. Past experience, however, 

■ has shown that a system of reprisals which has been tried for years- on various parts of 
our frontiers has failed, as it probably always will fail, if unaccompanied by ether and 
more humane measures. 

His Excellenc}'' in Council is quite prepared to admit that the circumstances of the 
frontier tribes of the Chittagong hills are to ^me extent different from those of Gachar, 
and he is glad to learn that the system, to which he attaches so much value, of free inter- 
course between the district officers and the tribes, has been so long tried with considerable 
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success on the Cliittagong side. His Excellency in Council fully appreciates and com- 
mends the exertions made by Captain Lewin, who has laboured so siiccessiully to win the 
eoniidence ot tlie tribes. Captain Lewin’s previous labours will make it all the more 
easy to give full effect to the j>olicy wdiich Government desires to carry out. 

It is far from the wish of His Excellency in Council authoritatively to prescribe one 
unvarying and rigid policy in all its details over a frontier extending from Assam to 
Akynb. The policy to be observed must necessarily vary in its details with the varying 
eirciimstances of the country and the tribes bordering such an extended frontier line. 
If, therefore, it be impossible or inexpedient to establish trading marts in the Chittagong 
hills, or to issue sunnuds to the chiefs similiar to those approved for Cachar, these measures 
need not be attempted. But wiiile fully recognizing the necessity for such variations in 
details, His Excellency in Council can see nothing in the state of things described by the 
Commissioner of Chittagong to lead him to believe that the policy adopted in Cachar on 
the one side, and in Arracan on the other, is in its broad features inapplicable to the inter- 
mediate hills in Chittagong. 

The Commissioner states that “ there is not, and never has been, any boundary ques- 
tion on this side, and the causes which seem to have created such a question on the Cachar 
side have no existence on the east of the hill tracts.’^ If the Commissioner's remarks 
apply to the general boundary of the Empire, they are true, but quite inapplicable to the 
question under discussion. Neither in Cachar nor Chittagong, nor yet in Arracan, is 
there tuiy question of the actual houndai\y of our Empire. But between that actual 
boundary as shown in the maps and the narrower limit to which our real authority is felt 
and obeyed, there is in Chittagong, as in C’acliar and Arracan, a great belt of unexplored 
and unsottled country, including Button Poea’s country, and also a large tract occupied 
by the Syloos and Howlongs, over which it appears to His Excellency in Council impolitic 
to attem jit to extend our direct jurisdiction. 

To advance a post to Button Poea's village among people over whcTm it is impossible 
to exe]*cise any real jurisdiction will sooner or later lead to attempts to extend our direct 
influence further east. Indeed, the Commissioner of Chittagong's first proposal w\as to 
place the post cnnsiderably to the eastward of Button Poea’s rillage, and in your letter 
of I'm! December 18(59, No. 6569, the position at the village is spoken of a's “ oiir first 
advance.” Instead of attempting to establish a direct atithority so far to the east, His 
Excellency in Council is decidedly of opinion that it wnuld be preferable to withdraw to 
a line conunencing from the termination of the Arracan line north of Talukmee, as 
sketched in the papers fr)rwarded with my docket No. 1564P., dated 2nd September 1S70, 
and running by the most convenient line in front of our p)resent police posts to the border 
of Hill Tipperah. To the country west of this line our civil jurisdiction should he 
limited. The police posts should be strengthened and held by an organized police guard. 
They should be connected, as far as practicable, by cleared Jungle paths, w’Mcli should 
be conslantly patrolled. Beyond this line the tribes should be left to manage their own 
affairs ; and while nothing should he done to give rise to the inference that the limits 
of the British Empire do not extend to the boundary shewn in the maps, no attempt 
should be made to establish our civil jurisdiction or direct authority beyond the line in 
front of the outposts. Great vigilance must be exercised to prevent the perpetnition of 
outrages within this limited jurisdiction, and any raiders and offenders caught red-linnded 
should be siiminaiily x>nnished. Should outrages occur, it will be for His Excellency 
in Council to decide, according to the cireurastanees of the case, whether military oper- 
ations are to bcMindertakon or not. To the east of the line the district officers should 
coniine their efforts to frequent and friendly mtercourse with the chiefs and tribes, occa- 
sional friendly visits, tlie distribution of j>resents, friendly arbitration to settle differences, 
and other measures of the kind calculated to establish a permanent personal inffuence 
among them. 

■What the best line would be is one of the points to which Major Graham and Major 
Alacdouald should give special attention during their; present tour. 

To enal;>le His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor satisfactorily to carry out this policy, 
His Excellency in Council will give instructions in the Home l)e];»artinent for the increase 
and i*eorganization of the police as a frontier guard in the manner ])roposed by tffe 
Lieutenant-Governor at a total cost of Bs. 94,500, being an increase of Bs. 31,152 over 
the present cost, as shown in Schedule C. of the enclosures of your letter No. 4709, dated 
21st October. It is desirable that, as far as may be practicable, the police should be re- 
cruited from the hill tribes, and iniiuential men of the tribes enlisted as officers or in the 
ranks. 
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While the expedition of LS 7 1-72 was in the fields the local officers 
and the Bengal Government once more pressed the proposal to take up 
an advanced pOvSt near Rutton Poea'^s village to protect that chief and 
Van Poea who bad committed themselves thoronglily as our partisans^ 
and also to serve as a permanent check upon the tribes reduced by the 
military operations. The Sirthay range offered^ it was said^ an admira- 
ble site^ and that range with the Oheepoom range running south would^ 
it was urged, afford an admirable line of defence and patrol. Captain 
Lewin pointed out the disadvantages under which the local officers had 
hitherto lain in being entirely dependent upon Eutton Poea for their 
communications with the tribes beyond. In an advanced jmsition he 
would get better opportunities of making the acquaintance of the outer 
tribes. The Government of India would, however, only sanction the 
grant of temporary protection to our allies as heretofore, awaiting an 
expression of the whole views of the Lieutenant-Governor on the frontier 
question as affected by the expedition. (^) 

In 1871-72 there was only one attempt at a raid — the Sbindoos 
attacking the frontier post of i’yndoo, but being beaten off. A 
stockaded post was established on the Oheepoom range overlooking the 
Lushai country. 

With the 'close of the Lushai expedition, of which an account 
has been given in the preceding chapter, it became necessary to 
_ , , , . consider the future policy of Govern- 

ment towards those tribes, and the 
measures necessary for the permanent defence of Cachar and Chitta- 
gong. The more important papers bearing on this subject will be found 
in the Appendix. Here it may be briefly stated that as regards policy 
the Government of India adhered to the system of exercising political 
influence only, without direct interference or control, coupled with the 
definition of a precivse boundary line beyond which ordinary jurisdiction 
should on no account extend. This line was to be guarded by a chain 
of posts, and beyond it only political relations with the tribes were to 
be cultivated. In order to the ascertainment of the best line to adopt, it 
was decided, as already shown in the preceding chapter, to have a careful 
survey made of the country between Cachar and Cluttagoug along the 
eastern frontier of Hill Tipperali ; the idea being that the cliaiii of 
posts, after being carried from east to west along the southern frontier 
of Cachar, should turn south along the eastern border of Hill Tipperah, 
and thence be carried along some one of the hill ranges till it met the 
advanced posts of the Chittagong hills, and so clown the eastern face 
of the Hill Tracts district till it reached Arracan. It was held to be 
very important to define this eastern boundary of Tipperah, and it was 
proposed to entrust its defence to the Eajah of that State. The eastern 
face of the Chittagong Hill Tracts was also to be carefully surveyed in 
order to the selection of a range suitable for the establishment of posts 
and opening of patrol paths. 


(y) Political Proceedmgs*{India), April 1872, Nos. 169—197. 
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For the survey o£ the Tipperah frontier and the country between 

Caehar and Chitta«*ono‘. Captain 
survey operations. J 

Topographical Survey were deputed. They were assisted by Mr. 
Power^ the Political Agent of Hill Tipperah, who accompanied them 
throughout, and but for whose indefatigable exertions and tact the 
undertakiTig would probably have been a failure. The party entered 
the hills from Sylhet, and after an exploration of the Janipai and 
Hachik ranges, Air. Cheniiell was left to survey the interior of Hill 
Tipperah, while Captain Badgley and Air. Power pushed across the hills 
to Sirthay, where the Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Plill 
Tracts had established a depot of provisions in anticipation of their 
arrival. After a few days'^ rest they again started north, and made their 
way across the ranges to the point marked as Peak Z and Bepari Bazar 
on the Caehar side of the watershed, and thence to the Caehar district, 
passing by the villages of the Lushai chief, Sookpilal, and being the first 
party that had crossed the country between Caehar and Chittagong. 
The Lushais offered no opposition to their progress, though they were 
not by any means cordial. 

The survey on the Chittagong side w^as conducted by Mr. Gooke, 
in company with Captain Lewin, the Deputy Commissioner. They 
explored thoroughly the Oheepoom and Saiciiul ranges, the two most 
promising lines of possible defence, and Captain Lewin wns also met 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the Arracan liill Tracts, who worked 
his way across from Talukmai to discuss the question of how best to 
link on our line of defence with that of British Burma. 


The results of these surveys, and the pmposals based upon them 

by the Lieiitenaiit-Grovernor, may 
^ proposals of the Bengal (iovernment in follows. It was 

ascertained that the eastern part of 
Hill Tipperah is quite uninhabited, and tliat a chain of posts along either 
the Hachik or Jampai would be enormously expensive, and in such a eoini- 
try quite ineffective. The Lieutenant-Governor therefore ahandoned the 
idea of carrying a chain of posts down those ranges, lie proposed to 
maintain the present posts on the frontier of Caehar and Sylhet, and en- 
courage as inucli as possible the development of trade with Bepari Bazar 
and other Lushai marts. The reports showed that Sookpilal, the leading 
chief of the Western Lushais, had been moving his villages southward 
and nearer to our Chittagong Hill Tracts, from whence the Lushai coun- 
try is much more accessible than on the Caehar side. It seemed therefore 
advisable to attempt to reach and influence him and the neighbouring 
tribes from the south rather than from the north. During the cold 
season, while the surveys were going on north and south, the police of 
the Chittagong Hills were establishing themselves a.t Sirtliay in the 
immediate vicinity of Rutton Poea and the Syloo tribes of Lii&'hais. 
Tlie effect of this measure was most marked and gratifying. Capitain 
Lewin was able to establish the most friendly relations with the Sjdoos, 
wdio were utterly cowed and broken by the expedition. They were said to 
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liave become a perfectly friendly and subservient clan^ grateful to us for 
our aid when they were starving from loss of crops, and anxious to 
settle under our protection. At the request of one branch of the clan 
nnder a chief Lalljeeka, a guard of 50 police was stationed in their midst 
to protect them from the Howlongs, the whole cost of feeding this 
guard being voluntarily borne by the tribe. There had also been a good 
deal of friendly intercoiu'se with the Howlong clans, and tliey have 
referred some of their quarrels to the arbitration of our officers. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, in concuiTenee with the local officers, believed that 
it was only by maintaining posts in somewhat advanced positions that 
we could hope to bring political influence to bear upon the Syloos, How- 
longs, and other Lushais. He would work upon Sookpilal and the Western 
Lnshais by throwing out an advanced post from the Chittagong side 
somewhere among the Syloos, as was done last season. This post would 
dominate Sookpilal, protect any trade route opened between Bepari Bazar 
and the Hill Tracts, and form a centre of political influence in the inaiiuer 
desired by the Supreme Government. To protect our own Hill Tracts 
from raids by Southern Howlongs and Shindus, it was proposed to 
establish a system of posts and patrols along the northern part of the 
Olieepooni and southern part of the Saichul ranges. The local officers 
desired that British Burma should advance the Arracan Hill Tract 
posts and patrols to meet ours. It was understood that the Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burma thought the Chittagong Hills should depend 
entirely on its own arrangements for defence. The fact, however, was 
that the southern portion of the Hill Tracts was chiefly exposed to raids 
from Shindus, a tribe only approachable from the side of Arracan, and of 
whom we know nothing. Looking to this and to the fact that the 
Sungoo valley was inhabited almost exclusively by tribes of Arracan 
origin and connections, the Lientehant-Governor was disposed to think 
that this portion of the hills, and also the Cox^s Bazar Sub-Division of 
Chittagong, mainly inhabited by Hughs, should be made over entirely 
to Arracan, which could then make its own arrangements for defence 
and patrol. The Government of India generally accepted the Lieiite- 
nant-Governor^s proposals, it having been discovered by the survey that 
the ranges to which the local officers proposed to advance the posts offered 
the only suitable sites for a proper line of defence. The idea of dominat- 
ing Sookpilal from the side of Chittagong was afterwards found to be 
impracticable; and the southern portion of the hills were not transferred 
to Arracan. The most important part of the correspoiidenee will be 
found in the Appendix. 

As regards the eastern boundary of Hill Tipperali, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor proposed to prescribe a river rather than a mountain 
boundary. In tlieso countries the tops of ranges are generally occupied 
and cultivated, and unsuited for that reason to serve as boundaries. 
It^ was suggested that the Lungai river, running between the Jam- 
pai and Haehick ranges, should be taken as the boundary line up to its 
source at Betlingsib. The line would then run across the watershed 
to Doliijuri, and thence along the recognised Hill Tipperali border by 
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Surduing to the Fenny. These proposals were accepted and the 
boundary notified accordingly. 

The year 1S73-74 was uneventful. In 1874-75 there was only 
^ ^ one attem pt at a raid by the Shindus 

u sequen even s. which was prevented by a fortunate 

accident. Since that year no attacks upon our territory have been re- 
ported] but the Howlongs chiefs have maintained a generally isolated and 
dubious attitude^ though large numbers of the tribesmen come into the 
annual meeting with the Deputy Commissioner. In 1875-76 Rutton 
Poea died^ and in 1879-80 Benknia, the head chief of the Howlongs and 
our bitterest enemy, also died. The frontier police have now established 
aline of patrols from the border of Hill Tipperah to Arracan. The 
Tipperah Rajah has at last organised guard posts to protect the frontier 
line of his territory and our settled districts beyond, and altogether the 
arrangements for defence appear to be on a complete and satisfactory foot- 
ing. The year 1881 was marked by an extraordinary invasion of 
rats, vast troops of which came up from the east devouring the crops of 
Howlongs and other tribes, thence passing through a corner of our own 
Hill Tracts northward to the Lushai Country and Cachar. The suffer- 
ings caused by the devastations of these rodents here, as on the Cachar 
side, were very serious, and the Government was obliged to supply rice 
in large quantities both to our own billmen and to the Howlongs, to 
be repaid in labour or cash. The assistance given at this time by the 
State has had, it is believed, a good effect upon the sentiments enter- 
tained towards the British Government among the frontier clans. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


CONCLUSION. 

In Clitipler VIIL I very briefly reviewed the policy of Governrneiili 
towards the tribes ol: iko ' Sub-Himalajaii Border^ the northern frontier 
of ,, Assam, While that Chapter was ia the Press steps were bei«<^ taken 
to call the Akas to aeemaic for -the petty foray committed by them to 
which reforeiice is there made. Full information us to its nature and 
origin has since been reeeived. The predisposing cause must be sought 
ap])arently in certain forest and boundary grievances ; but tlie raid, as 
a matter of fact, arose directly out of the Calcutta Industrial Exhibi- 
tion. The papers contain more precise accounts of recent inter- 
course with the Akas than were before available tome, and I take 

mi 4 1 -n .-fx* P advantage of this to set out the 

Tlie Akd Expedition of 1&S3“84, i* i. ' i* 1 1 rn ^ i • Ji i; 

^ iaets more lully. Taghi, the tamo ns 

Chief of the Kapaehors, was succeeded by liis son Aiidlii, who 
like his father is a convert to Hinduism, When a grant of land 
was made to the Hazari Khavras in l57B, as related at page ^5, a similar 
grant was made to the Kapaehors to be devoted to the maintenanee of 
Cachari priests. The Kapaehors were not satisfied with their grant j 
in IS 75 they demanded much more^ and this was summarily refused. 
They have, therefore, never taken possession of their grant. It has 
already been stated that they objected to the boundary line laid 
down in IS 75, though the}*^ afterwards professed to accept it. This 
boundary line cut them off from a tract of land claimed by them 
between the hills and the Bhoroli River. Present at the demar- 
eation on behalf of Government was one Lakkidar, tke Mouzadar 
or native Revenue Officer of Baleepara. The tribe has also by 
the extension of forest reserves been deprived of wEat it doubtless 
considers its ancient right to tap rubber trees at pleasure. They had 
further been forbidden to catch elephants within the reserves, and 
threatened by the forest officers with the loss of one of their paths to 
the plains which runs through what is now a Government forest. Such 
being the state of things, the Deputy Commissioner of Darning deputed 
Lakliidar to procure for the Calcutta Exhibition specimens of agricul- 
tural and other impiements of the Akas, and to |>ersuade some 
individuals of the tribe to come down to be modelled. jNow, hitherto 
none but the regularly recognised Kotakies or clan-agents had ever 
sought to penetrate into the Aka Hills. Lakhidar, however, took with 
him 12 village elders and ryots of Baleepara and a private servant, 
and went straight to Midhi^'s village. The Akas declare, and the 
evidence of one of the MoiizadaFs companions supports the state- 
ment, that Lakhidar said he had been sent to take down to Calcutta 
a ^ Rajah and a Rani with all their ornaments,^ for which he was 


their grant. It has 
boundary line laid 
to accept it. This 
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ready to pay. The Akas professed to be furious at this demand, 
alleging that, -when they had given ornaments on former occasions, 
they had only been partly paid ; while the idea of sending a liajah 
and Ilani' to the show was intolerable to them. Any way after 
some days palaver, charging the Moiizadar with being the man who had 
robbed them of their land, they sent him and his servant under guard 
to another village. The rest of the party they kept for a week, and then 
let them go. Meantime they had despatched to the plains Chandi, 
MidhPs brother, the lad who had been educated at Baleepara School, 
with a party of over 100 of the young men of the tribe. These came 
down to Baleepara on the 10th November last, and went frolicking about 
tlie bazar and tea gardens, getting liquor and chafilng tbe shop-keepers in 
a good-natured way. In the afternoon, however, they seized the Forest 
Clerk and the Forest Ranger, two guns and some money, and carried all 
off to the hills. They plundered none of the shop-keepers, save one 
opium-seller whose house they ransacked. ^ Never^, wrote the local 
officer, ^ was a raid conducted so peaceably\ Unfortunately the Akas 
were not content with, calling attention to their grievances in this 
emphatic manner. When the return of the captives was demanded, 
they sent down four very insolent letters in Bengali, dictated to the 
Forest Banger, making preposterous demands for miles of land and forest 
on the plains, and a lakh of rupees compensation, announcing at the 
same time the death from fever of the Alouzadar. Frontier police were 
hurried up to the spot, and a military expedition to recover the captives 
was speedily organized. On the 17th December 1883 an advanced party 
of the troops crossed the frontier. The Akas had on the 10th declared 
to a messenger that they would surrender the captives in twelve days; 
but instead of this, they attacked the advance camp on the night of the 
^3rd December in great force, killing one sepoy and wounding seven. 
When the troops advanced to the Tengapani they found it strongly held 
by the Akas, whose clouds of poisoned arrows the sepoys much dreaded. 
It was found necessary to wait for the arrival of the main body and 
mountain guns. On the 8th January Midhi’s village, strongly stock- 
aded, was attacked and taken. The Akas could not stand artillery fire 
and fled. A few days after this the captives were surrendered. The 
Akas have been told that, if they will come in and submit absolutely, 
agreeing to pay any line imposed, their villages will not be destroyed. 
Tiieir posa will probably be kept in suspense for a year or two. The 
llazari Khawa Akas have remained perfectly friendly all through. 

The experience of the expedition has shown that the difficulties 
of the Aka country are enormous. ^ All is well that ends welB ; and 
there is of course a strong presumption that an expedition recommended 
by the local authorities, and carried to a successful issue, was properly 
undertaken, I cannot, however, for my part lay aside the doubt 
whether under any circumstances, save to avenge serious and widespread 
massacre, an expedition into the unexplored and almost impracticable 
fastnesses of these Sub-Himalajan tribes is a wise or necessary measure. 
We might possibly effect all our objects by shutting the offending 
tribe and ^mpkboun for some distance on either side out from the 
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plains’ markets until submission was made. In thif ease we slieiilcl 
probably see tin? neighbours turuing upm the offenders and eompelling 
them to do exactly what w'e want them to do. On. the Seebsaugor 
frontier we have seen this result follow the adoption of the plan sug- 
gested. In any ease it appears probable that the Afcas have siihstaiitial 
grievances which will doubtless be looked into, and the lesson has been 
learnt not to send native Assamese officials into the hills to exploit 
the tribes for Exhibition or any other purposes. 


Ill Parts II and III of this 


in continuation of 


lleview of policy 
Chapter Till, 


Chittagong, Of them in lSd9 


Memorandum on the North-East Frontier ; 


volume' I have given the history of 
our dealings with the iribestotbe 
south of tlie Ihnlnnaputra and 
■ Surmah Valleys and to the east 
I wrote as follows in closing my 


The liistoxy of our intercourse with the Angamis and Garos is a 
tale of often re]>eated outrage on the one side, and long suffering 
forbearance on the otlier. Succeeding on the Naga Frontier to an 
effete Native Government, unable to protect its subjects, far less to 
coerce its enemies, it was the work of time to convince the mountainoers 
that the murder of a Bengali ploughman was more to the •British Gov- 
ernment than frontier dues, — the blood of a Cacliari swineherd, a tiling 
that cried for vengeance. But never, in the most troubled days of our 
relations Avith the Nagas, did the Government deliberately, or even 
indimetly, set before it a policy of reprisal. The ever reiterated 
command to frontier Officers and Commandants was this : — Conciliate 
these savages if you can. Be persistent in demanding suiTender of 
murderers, but endeavour so to approach the tribes, that al>asis may be 
opened for friendly intercourse in the future.’’^ The majority of the 
so-called military expeditions into the Angaini Hills were designed, nut 
mainly or primarily to buiui, destroy, and slay, but to bring our Officers 
with safety into and out of a position in which they could personally 
negociate with the Angami chiefs. And when at length it was tiiouglit 
that all our efforts had been in vain, and outrage heaped on outrage had 
culminated in Bhogehaiid^s murder, after the one short sharp h.‘sson of 
piinisliment, the policy adopted, not Avisely perhaps but in all sincerity, 
Avas a policy of absolute non-interference — a Avithdrawal from all inti- 
mate relations Avith incorrigible savages. They might attend oiii 
markets if they came in peace, but we would not enter their hills or 
intrude on their quarrels. Such moderation Avas of course misunder- 
stood. It was too thoroughly English to be appreciated by ignorant 
Nagas, It would be viewed with astonishment by many more polished 
nations. 


It failed as a policy — signally failed. Fate seems determined to 
prove that there shall be no rest for the English in India till they stand 
forth as the governors or advisers of each tribe and people in the land. 
As regards the Nagas, this fact, doubtfully at times foreseen, — this 
policy, dimly now and again foreshadowed, — Avas grasped firmly and 
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carried forward persistently Ly tlae late Lieutenant-Governor of BengaL 
Direct control^ personal infliienee, conciliatory intercourse^ — supported 
at the same time by adequate strength^ — these were the measures Sir 
Cecil Beadon never ceased to advocate as the only possibly successful 
policy in dealing with hill tribes. Among the Angamis this system 
has hitherto promised well 5 and though it is too much to hope that all 
our difficulties are over^ there is still sufficient encouragement to 
Go?ernment to persevere. There is sufficient precedent to arrant such 
attempts elsewhere. 

It vrould be a mistake to suppose that to inflict condign punish- 
ment for exceptionally ■ gross outrages is any departure from a general 
policy of conciliation. To submit to outrage is not to conciliate, but to 
provoke to further attack. But punishment has never, with the 
sanction of Government, taken the form of mere reprisal. Govern- 
ment has never sent out raiding parties to hum indiscriminately Naga 
villages. Its first aim has always been to discover the actual parties 
concerned in the raids on British Territory, and then it has endeavoured 
to confine the punishment to those so offending. The policy of a 
Government is not to he learned from any single incident in its history. 
It must be viewed as a whole in the light of its acknowledged aims and 
motives. 

" Among the Garos the task of management was not less difficult 
than it had been among the Nagas. We found them exasperated by 
years of conflict with the great Choudries of the plains ; eager to trade 
but resentful of injury ; not very apt to discriminate betw^een the 
griping chicanery of the Bengali tradesman, and the dealings of that 
Government whose Police kept order in the marts. The low-land 
villages had for generations supplied them with slaves and heads — the 
spoil of their bow and spear ^ for without these the souls of their heroes 
passed unhonoured away on the long journey to Mount Chikmung, from 
which there is no return. To check the custom of raiding on the 
occasion of the death of a chief, was to change the cardinal doctrine of 
a religion, and tamper with the dearest feelings of a Garo^s heart. The 
central fastnesses of these hills too were moi'e impenetrable, and their 
bordering jungles supposed to be more deadly than those of any other 
such tract of country. No British troops had marched across, no road 
had ever been carried through them ; and the people themselves were 
held to be more uncouth and fierce than any other of our border tribes. 
But here, too, the Lieutenant-Governor held that a British Officer living 
in their midst, able to repress outrage, and ready to redress complaints, 
would do more to secure the safety of the plains than any number of 
stockaded posts and armed patrols. 

It is noteworthy, moreover, that the one occasion of all others 
upon wdiicli the Bengal Government has set aside all considerations of 
seniority, all questions of seiwice, has been when it has had to select 
officers for these Hill Tract Districts. The best man for the work has 
invariably been sent there. 
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In the Garo Hills* there is now a fair resemWaiiee of order. 
Kaids have ceased. Feuds are vanishing. And the dead chieftain sets 
out on his last journey, with store of food and weapons hr his side, l>ut 
wdth his faithful dog as his sole companion. ITe have scotched a super- 
stition, and shall in due time kill it. 

“ The Khasias, wdio might, from their warlike eharaeter and tribal 
organisation, have given us more trouble than any other hill people, have, 
as we have seen, been for years the most peaceable of our subjects. 

In the Jaiiitia Hills the Sintengs have received that attention 
which their peculiar system of village administration demands. These 
hills are now a tranquil and very ordinary sub-division. 

^^■In North Cachar we see large communities of hillmen living as 
Government ryots, paying cheerfully the trivial dues demanded from 
them, and under the surveillance of only a small police post. There is 
every probability, indeed, that even this will be removed, and the peo- 
ple left to the control of their owm headmen under the direct supervision 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar. 

When W’e turn to the Chittagong Hill Tracts, we find ourselves 
face to face with a state of things which has no parallel elsewhere in 
Bengal. It must not be forgotten that, as regards the hills within our 
own acknowledged boundary, our administration has ]>eeri "as successful 
here as it has been elsewhere. The development of prosperity among 
the subjects of the Kalindi Eani, the Man Bajali, and the Bohmong, 
is as truly due to the British Government as is the flourishing 
condition of any district on the plains. It is on the outer verge 
of our own hill tracts that we come upon a disturbing element. 
Tribes, over whom we can exercise no control, come surging up against 
our outposts from the unknown mountains of Burma and from vallevs 
yet un surveyed. Of the causes that press them forward we know 
nothing. New names crop up. A raid by savages of a strange fashion 
of hair tells us a tri])al change has taken place across our frontier, and 
we have nothing for it but to strengthen our outposts, increase our 
patrols, and watch to see what follows. On the north, within our own 
nominal territory, we have still the anomalous tract of the Liishai Hills ; 
and it is open to us either to repudiate it politically, or to enter in and 
dwell there. One way or other the decision must ere long he inade.'*^ 

There is nothing in all this wFich further experience Avould lead me 
io withdraw or qualify. The policy of the Government to the tribes on 
its North-East Frontier has, I again assert, been tlu'oughout in its 
main features a policy of conciliation, and not a policy of repression or 
devastation.f It was, indeed, in the opinion of those best qualified to 
judge, for many years far too conciliatory to be either strong or altogether 
successful. Even after our officers were located in the Naga and Garo 

The words should have been inserted — ** So far as our influence extends.*^ 

t I speak of the policy of the Governmeut jls such. 

The action of local authorities may not always perhaps have been in full accordance 
with this. 
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Hillsj it was long ere they were formally allowed to assert themselves as 
representatives of a paramount power, to repress intertribal massacre 
and outrage, and enforce a regime of civilization and police. Their 
duty was declared to be the prevention, as far as possible, of raids upon 
the plains, and the cultivation of friendly relations with the independent 
savages around them. It must be confessed that the Bengal (Govern- 
ment had not in IS 69 fully realized the limitations placed upon the sys- 
tem of direct management which both Sir Cecil Beadon and Sir William 
Grey had strenuously advocated, — Sir W. Grey even more decidedly than 
Sir Cecil Beadon. It was only in 1870 and 1871 that the Supreme Gov- 
ernment declared in unmistakeable terms its desire to assert no positive 
jurisdiction over communities not actually within the limits of our 
settled districts. In the Garo Hills, surrounded as these were on all 
sides by British territory, departure from this policy had almost 
immediately to be sanctioned. The Supreme Government had there 
allowed, to start with, acceptance of submission voluntarily offered, 
and in 187/i events compelled the frank adoption of measures of com- 
plete subjugation. But in the Naga Hills it was for years reluctant to 
undertake anything like coercion, or even to sanction a policy of gradual 
absorption. In 187I< Captain Johnstone^s action in extending protection 
to communities which tendered revenue was very reluctantly approved ; 
and then only with repeated warnings to avoid engagements to villages 
at any distance from his head-quarters. "With the establishment of the 
Chief Commissionership of Assam and the immediate subordination of 
the Assam Administration to the Supreme Government, the views of the 
local officers began to carry greater weight, and the advocates of a forward 
policy obtained a more favourable hearing ; until, in 1877, both the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State came finally and 
resolutely to the determination to advance the head-quarters of the 
Political Officer in the Naga Hills to a central and dominating position 
in the midst of the warring Angami clans— and to do away absolutely 
and for ever with the state of tribal anarchy that disgraced the so-called 
Hills District, and formed a standing menace to the peace of Cachar, 
Seebsaugor and Nowgong. Those of us who long ago contended that 
in no other way could permanent security be won, may rest content 
with the eventual triumph of their views ; but we may perhaps be 
pardoned a passing expression of regret that so many lives should 
have been lost and so many valuable years been wasted, while the vain 
endeavour was being made to shirk the Ml burden of responsibility 
imposed on us by local circumstances and by the high necessities 
of our paramount position. Even now it cannot safely be assumed 
that the arbitrary line which bounds our present jurisdiction to the 
east of the Angami country will long suffice* We have left outside 
the sphere of our direct control not a few tribes of Nagas, who 
may still prove troublesome to both hills and plains ; and I for one 
believe that we shall only find permanent peace when we have brought 
under our sway the whole of the Naga border up to the very summit 
of the great water-pent which bounds the Brititish territory to the south 
of the Assam Valley. There is no need, however, now to hurry matters 
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imckly. We liave secured and strongly oeeenpied tlie navel of the 
liills ; we have settled the limits of Manipiiri iiiterfc^rence ; and 
we have^ it may be lioped^ effectively protected the tea planters and enlti- 
vators of the plains from outrage and plunder. For the rest we can 
afford to waii^ until the consolidation of our rule over the Aiigami 
villages warrants the extension of supremacy^ of ' police, ■ and of civili- 
sation, among the tribes that are for the, present left outside tliC' Hills 
District. 

As regards the Lushai country, on the inf ormiition available in 
1871, it seemed to many of us desirable even then to treat it precisely 
in the same way as the Naga, Khasi, and Garo Hills. This view was 
almost naturally suggested by a consideration of the striking analogies 
betwT^en its local position and theirs. It did not apj^ear tolerable 
that a tract of unex])lorod barbarism should permanently thrust itself 
up between the British districts of Caehar and Chittagong and the two 
protected States of Tipperah and Manipur. The Government of 
India preferred, however, on the knowledge of the country gained by 
the expeditions of 187i~'7iJ, and by the attendant or subsequent 
surveys, to confine itself for the present to a strictly defensive policy. 
The Liisbais themselves both north and south received at that time 
a salutary lesson which they have not yet altogether forgotten. On 
the Chittagong side our }>osts and patrols were at last advanced to a 
position where they form an effective defensive line as against the outer 
tribes to their east and south, and are also within striking distance of 
some at least of the tribes living between Chittagong and Caehar. 
The frontier of Sylhet and Caehar is strongly garrisoned by a chain of 
protective stockades, while considerable progress has been made 
in the opening of a frontier trade and in the extension of inter- 
course with the nearer chiefs and clans. But the situation is still 
I venture to think very far from satisfactory. The communities that 
we know are being pressed upon from the south-east by communities 
of which little or nothing is known. The history of the past tells us 
that they must, sooner or later, be driven up to or across our border ; 
and there is among them no paramount chief or dominant tribe that 
we could recognise and support, or entrust with the task of consolidat- 
ing the scattered elans, to form an effective outwork against this grow- 
ing movement from the south. It is not, therefore, beyond the hounds 
of possibility that we may ere long have ourselves to go in and occupy 
in Force this land of the Lushais, in order to superintend effectively 
the settlement of the various tribal units, to prevent a regime of tribal 
massacre upon our border, and to obviate all risk of outrage upon the 
settled district of Caehar. The task ought not after all to prove either 
difficult or costly ; and no one can look at the map and fail to see that 
the Fort of Chittagong is destined to be some day the proper outlet for 
the teas of Caehar and the products of Manipur, and the source from 
which the Surmali Valley must draw those supplementary supplies of 
food which its yearly growing population will more and more require. 
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APPENDIX 


A. 


WELSH’S EEPOHT ON ASSAM,' 1794— (page 3). 


From Captain Welsh, to Edwaeb Hat, 

jE’.sv/., Seorefan/ to Govcnumiit^ elated 

Febniary 1794. 

la obedience to the orders of the Tlonour- 
able the Governor General 1n Council, I 
lose no time in replyin,^ to the questions 
proposed in your letter of the 6th ultimo. 

The information transmitted is, I may 
venture to say, correct in the most material 
points. 

Question, 

“ What form of government subsisted 
in Assam previous to imur arrival there* 
In replying to this query" you are to specify, 
as far as be in your power, the relative 
degree of authority possessed by the Baiali 
and the different Chiefs.’’ 

Ansvoer to Question, 

At the period in question a subversion 
of all regular government had taken place, 
but the question involves the ancient form 
of government and the most important al- 
terations which it may have experienced. 
At present the outlines of the system will 
sullice for the information of the "Board ; it 
deserves a minute detail at a period of more 
leisure. 

The^ right of conquest had vested the 
dominion of this Kingdom in the race of 
Snrgee Deo and the descendants of the 

principal associates of Sookapah, the ori- 
ginal conqueror. The form of government 
was consequently monarchical and aristo- 
cratical. 

The monarchy was possessed by the des- 
cendants of Sookapah, 
Monarchy. being ]:>artly hereditary 
and partly elective. It 

w^as hereditary in the fraternal line. In 
failure of brothers in the direct line of the 
Monarch’s sons ; in failure of these in the 
sons of the brothers next in seniority. 

Beyond this line, the aristocracy exercised 
a latitude of election among the nearest 
relations of the late monarch with some 
attention to the claims of nearer consan- 
guinity, but more to those of personal merit. 


Fotes hy Mr, I). Scoit 


Ib early times the sa<?oossifm appear’j to hare 
g-one generally to ex<a-pr in i'hm-s ui' ilcpiKiJ, 
The rireniiiistaiiL'es of the su(a;e>sit.<:i one so :ui« 
Other of the four -sons of K-mitlru sinch i-, salil 
to tnive oriffinjitod in the deaib-lh'd i5ijun»*tum 
of that Mosiurch. It wscs liut unu-ini ftr the 
ra 2 :ni«£r King to sippoint a snec s-ior, ami ss^wuh 
the praetiee to distiualify other njcada'is nf the 
funiiiy frojn reigning by catminj: a >liiriiii o-’tiud 
to beTnflh'ted uptm thesn whieh wust eusisldered 
as an insurmouiU'ablc bar to the ae<iui:iit5an of 
the regal Otiiee, 
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MoBarcIi was the first executive offi- 
cer and presided over every department of 
the State. He distributed honors, titles, 
and offices, without the concurrence, but 
not without the counsil of the aristocracy. 
He was not lord of the soil, but would ali- 
enate lands for the legal tenure of which 
the possessor had no written documents. 
All uncultivated land was entirely at his 
disposal. He possessed no power over the 
lives and property of his subjects. He 
could not make peace and war without the 
concurrence of the aristocracy. He treated 
with foreign powers by his own ambassadors 
and in his own name, but with the previous 
concurrence of the aristocracy. In the 
public councils, he possessed the privilege 
of a casting voice. In executing sentence 
of death on a criminal his order alone would 
sanction ^ a form by which the crimiiiars 
blood might be shed. He alone coined 
money. His person was sacred. 


Aristocracy. 

three Gohains 
Patrah Gohain, 


The aristocracy, or Patrah-Muntree, was 
composed of three Go- 
hains and the two Prime 
Ministers of State. The 
or Patrah were the Burh 
Burh Gohain, and Boorah 
Gohain. They were permanent and heredi- 
tary counsellors of State little inferior to 
the Monarch in rank. On all occasions 
their counsel, and on all important affairs 
their concurrence, were indispensable. They 
proclaimed the Monarch and could depose 
him in the instance of inoapicity or great 
delimjuency. Some doubt, however, exists of 
their legal power of deposition. 


In the provinces allotted to each, they 
exerci^ most of the independent rights of 
sovereignty. In the execution of sentence of 
death, their order could not sanction a form 
in which the blood of the criminal might 
be shed, but they could authorize his death 
by drowning. In the event of war or the 
construction of public works they furnished 
their proportion of militia or men. They 
likewise supplied some triSing articles for 
the King’s stores, but paid no other revenue. 
They ruled their provinces on the principles 
of the general system. The pre-eminence 


If^otes hy Mr. D. Scott. 

2. With exception to Royal grants and the 
khats or farms of individuals, usually of small 
extent, there is no division of the land in Assam 
amongst a comparatively small number of indi- 
viduals such as seen in the feudal countries of 
Europe and in Bengal, and the cultivated soil 
may he considered as the property of the pykes 
or peasants owina: service to the State to whom 
it is allotted. Waste land might be reclaimed 
by any one who had the means of bringing it 
into cultivation, and a property in the soil might 
thus bo acquired, subject, however, if held with- 
out a grant from the King, to an agrarian law 
which rendered the whole of the transplanted 
rice lands {roopeet) liable t • division amongst 
the pykes, on a new census taking place, in case 
there should be an insufficiency of waste land 
for their support. Gardens, tanks, groves, .fee., 
which are forme i upon the higher description 
of land, were not subjected to this law, n^r was 
ground that had been occupied for a great length 
of time and inherited or transferred from one 
party to another for a valuable consideration. 
Laud of the latter description called poyeetrich^ 
or ancestoral, was not subject to the payment 
of revenue until the reign of Kumolessur, when 
a tax in kind was imposed on it equal to from 
& to 8 annas per Bengal beegah. It is believed 
that no estate of this kind exists exceeding in 
extent 200 Bengal beegahs, and that no individual 
in the country is possessed altogether of 900 
beegahs of such land of roopeet quality. 

3. The authority of the King was in practice 
probably much more despotic than is here inepre- 
seiited, and it would not appear from the history 
of the country that the aristocracy had any legal 
means of preventing the execution of his wishes, 
the only remedy seeming to have consisted in 
the actual exercise of their power of deposing 
him in ease of gross misconduct and neglect of 
their advice. It is to be regretted that the his- 
torical work to which I have had access treats 
with great brevity of those reigns in which no 
troubles occurred, and in which the Princes may 
be supposed to have acted in constitutional man- 
ner, but when it docs afford any insight into 
difference of opinion between the King and his 
Counsellors, we usually find one or other of 
these parties exercising unlimited sway, the 
Prince in some eases dismissing and putting to 
death the Gohains, and the latter frequently 
treating their master in the like manner. 

For examples of the exercise of this power 
Tide pages 23 to 45 of the accompanying extracts 
of these precedents. Only three—the dcposals of 
Sooram Pha, Sooching Pha, and Soonyut Pha— ■ 
can be considered as having anything of the 
character of deliberate acts of the great Council 
of State j while from the circumstance of all of 
these instances having occurred within a period 
of thirty years, and two of them in the time of the 
same Boorah Gohain, there seems to be some 
ground for the doubts here expressed as to the 
legality of the proceedings iu question. 


5, The Gohains had altogether allotted for their 
own use 10,000 pykes equal, at the old assessment, 
to Rs. 90 000 per annum, which, adverting to the 
relative value of money in Assam and Bengal in 
former times, may be considered as equivalent to 
treble the amount in the latter country. 
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was possessed by tlie Gobains who obtained 
from the ^lonarch the title of Eoje and the 
additional services of 2,000 men. 

If the son of a Gohain was incapacitated 
by youth, want of abilities, or other causes, 
he was excluded from the succession. 

Tlie ^Monarch, with the concurrence of the 
two Gohains, conferred the appointment on 
the late Goliain’s brother or his brother’s 
son. In failure of incapacity or delinquency 
of the nearest claimants a greater latitude 
was allowed, but in every instance the 
vacancy W'as supplied from live families 
descended from the associates of Sookapah. 
In the event of delinquency a Gohain might 
be removed from Iiis office by the Monarch 
with the concurrence of two Gohains. 

The Prime Ministers, or Muntree, tvere 
the Burra Burwali, and the Burra Fogon. 
Their offices were not hereditary, but they 
were chosen from four families, the descen- 
dants of the associates of Sookapah. The 
Ministers were removable at the Monarch’s 
pleasure with the concurrence of the 
Gohains. 


The Burra Burwali commanded the forces, 
received the revenues, and administered the 
justice of the upper provinces from Suddea 
on the eastern coutines to Kolliabar in 
Decanpah and Berung in Ooterpah with an 
exception in favour of the provinces under 
the Government of the Gohains. He could 
not stmetion the execution of a criminal by 
any form of death. The Burra Fogon’s 
office was considered of higher importance, 
though of later creation than the ^former. 
The jurisdiction coniine need at Kolliabar 
and Berung and included the whole of the 
kingdom to the western confines. His 
jurisdiction was similar to that of Burra 
Burwah, but its distance from the seat of 
Government rendered it necessary that he 
should possess the power of executing sen- 
tence of death by drowning. Appeals from 
his judicial decisions were scaniely practic- 
able, and were only made on very important 
occasions. 


The civil establishment was composed ^ of 
the officers wdio superin- 
JDepartments of tended the various arts, 

sources of 

slasticai. revenues, employ- 

ments of the King’s 
household, and numerous other departments. 
About 12 Fogons and 20 Burwahs were 
allotted for these offices, and were clmsen 
from the nine families of hereditary nobility. 


They were amenable for their conduct to the 
Monarch only. 


JS'oies hg Mr. B. Smti. 


n. it iloiJh not appear that t}u» Ouhiii ns could 
IK? stueefed cxct;p? from throt.! faiuilms—one fvir- 
mshmg a Uur i'xitra Utdiain, another a Bur 
Guhaiu, and a third a Boura Uohain. 


7. The members of twelve fainities are now 
eligible to thest? otiiees upon the st rength of past 
preeedetjts. These twelve faiuilies are distinct 
from the preeediDg three from which the two 
Ministers could not he chosen — a rule that w.as 
probably enacted with the view of preventing the 
two great ace uinulatiou of power ia particular 
fauiiUos. 


8. The Bar Boorooa had the command of 
p\kes but they were bound to perform 
service to the King, and the Prime Minister’s per- 
quisite consisJed in an allowance of 7 per cent, 
for his private use and in the hues levied from 
them for olfeueeis! commit ted or on the app.dat* 
menfc to the inferior ofhees of Hazarkseya, &c. 


9, These offices were filled from the fifteen 
families of hereditary Tiohiliiy already mention- 
ed, and such of them as <U<i not involve niiUtary 
service could also he held by the higher classe?i of 
the aboriginal iuhabiiaiitK of the eountvy, but not 
by foreigners or their doseeiidauis far three or 
four generations. 
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In the Department of J usticO) the N^ay 
Khodah Dogon represented the Sovereign, 
and received appeals from the Burra Burwah 
and Burra Fogon. Every officer under 
Government was a Judge in his department, 
with an appeal to his superior officer, and 
ultimately to the Monarch’s representative. 
In the Gohain provinces no appeal was 
allowed from the decision of the Chief. In 
the administration of justice, witnesses were 
examined and written doeuiiients received in 
evidence, tho Judge decided according to the 
cuBtomB of the country and to the best of 
his judgment, as no wuntten laws existed 
previous" to the introduction of Bniminical 
religion. The Monarch would authorise 
any person of consequence to take cognizance 
of particular causes in any part of the 
Kingdom. 


The army was a militia, 
^Military Establish- organized in the 

* following manner : — 


Every family furnished the Sovereign with 

Privates ^ ^ 1^*’" 

manent militia or stand- 
ing army. When the public service required 
an additional force, two men, and in cases of 
great emergency either of war or public 
w'orks, three men. The first was denominated 
Mool, the second Dowal, the third Tewal. 
The fourth who remained to cultivate the 
soil, and the four are termed Ghote Bike 
Officers. 

Twenty men were commanded by a Burra, 
one hundred by a Khotkea, one thousand 
by a Hazaree, tliree thousand by a Eajekoar, 
and six thousand by a Eogon. The Burra 
Biirwa and Burra Eogon as Comm.anders-in- 
Ciiief, had each the particular command of 
a body of twelve thousand men. The Eogons, 
Eajekoars, and Hazarees were nominated by 
the Monarch, but with the advice and con- 
currence of the (:k)hains. The Khotkeas and 
Burras were appointed by their respective 
Eogonsand Rajekoars. The privates might 
‘demand through the regular channel the 
the dismission of their Burras and Khotkeas, 
and the apf ‘ointment of an officer of their 
own nomination. Each officer administered 
justice to the men under his command with 
an appeal to his superior officer, and ulti- 
mately to the Neeay Khodah Fogon. 

From these services were exempted the 
descendants of the hereditary nobility, 
unlcsss in the event of delinquency, and all 
who possessed offices under Government. 


Notes hy Mt. D. SeotL 

10. This ofReer exercised jurisdiction in the 
absence of the King only, and in the palace or 
fort. 


11. No record was kept in criminal trials, but 
in civil eases a summary of the proceedings was 
drawn out and delivered to the successful party 
called Siddhant Piittir. Trials were conducted 
before the Bur Boorwa or other delegate as 
President, and a certain number of Khatiakees, 
Khagitstees, Ghunucks, and Pundits as assessors, 
by whose opinion the Judge was usually guided. 
The administration of justice is said to have 
been speedy, efficient, and impartial in former 
times, but a good deal corrupted since tho 
commencement of the disorders occasioned 
by the Moamaria insurrections. No Wukeels 
were employed, the parlies or one of their rela- 
tions appearing personally. From the Bur 
Boorwa’s Court not even the three Gohains were 
exempt. 


12. After this, a force consisting of merce- 
naries from the western provinces was introduced, 
and by that moans the late Boora Gohain was 
enabled so long to usurp the whole power of the 
State. 

13. The pykes are now ehiedy employed as 
labourers; or a revenue is derived from the 
commutation of their services for a money pay- 
ment varying from 6 to 18 rupees per Ghote. A 
considerable number of the inhabitants are 
exempted from personal service on the score of 
their caste or rank or by purchase, but by far the 
largest portion still continue to work, in a most 
unprofitable manner, for the Government. 

14. Since the loss of a great number of pykes 
ia the reign of Rnjeswar Sing, the number of 
men forming a Ghote in Upper Assam has been 
reduced to three. All persons below the age of 
15 years and above 50 years are exempted from 
seifxce. 


15, This is one of the most important rights 
the lower orders possessed, and it extended 
usually to the llazarkeeyas, and in case of proof 
of niuUreatment to the higher ranks placed over 
them, When a dispute occurred between the 
retainers of two different Commanders, it was 
decided by the officer of highest rank. 


16. The descendants and frequently the colla- 
teral relations of nobles guilty of treason, and 
particularly of shedding the royal blood, were' 
attainted and degraded so as to be incapable of 
holding any office. 
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I^otes hy Mr, 'D',"ScGtL 


Military stores were under tlie superin- 
tendence of the Kargoriah Pogon. 

It is only necessary to observe that the 
T, t • Braminical religion has 

Eocles.ash=al. 35^^^ °tlje time 

of Rooder Sing, who reigned about ^0 years 
ago. 

The creation of three lesser Gohains from 
the same families as the 
Alterations the former appears to have 
original system. the principal legal 

alteration in the Civil and Military Depart- 
ments. The office of Burra Pogon was of 
later creation also. The recent Gohains are 
the Suiiea Koa Gohains, Governor of the 
eastern confines or Suddea ; the Moorung 
Koa Gohain, Governor of the confines 
towards Naga and Kossaree ; the Solal 
Gohain, Governor of Kolleabur. 

In a lapse of centuries every possible 
deviation from regular Government might 
be enumerated, but it will be proper to 
confine the discussion to those illegal inno- 
vations, which proved the first source of ihe 
late troubles. 

The sacred regularity of succession to the 
Throne was violated by 
Source of discontent power of the Burra 

and disa ection. Bm-wah, in the instance 


17. This office IS now hold hy a family of 
Kamptees who settled in Assam about 70 years 
ago. 


of Rajah Swar Sing who superseded his elder 
brother Mohun Mala Deo. 

The rights of the hereditary nobility were 
superseded by the appointment of Roop 
Sund, and at a later period of his son Chiste 
Sund, the grandfather of Joinath, to the 
high office of Burra Burwah. Joinath is the 
dismissed Burra Burwah. 

The power of the State and the direction 
of the Royal Councils were now completely 
diverted from the lawful channel of the 
Gohains. The secret machinations of the 
latter co-operating with the general struggle 
for power under a weak and vicious admin- 
istration and with the discontents of the 
people seem to have excited the Maran and 
' Maimaria insurrections. 

The execution of the Gooroo or High 
Priests of the Moinarias and of his son, 
suspected, probably with great justice, as the 
principal authors of the troubles, was the 
chief cause of the subsequeut insurrections. ' 

Mohun Meeha Deo’s death by Moran 
poison had rendered legitimate the latter 
part of Luckee ISiug’s reign, but the sons of 
his elder brothers possessed a right to the 
succession superior to that of Gourinaut 
Sing 5 the expedient of mutilation, ho wever, 
had left Gourinaut (the present Rajah of 
Assam) without a rival, and he became 
lawful Sovereign at an early period of life. 


IS. This is accounted for in page 57 of the 
historical extracts. It appears that the elder 
son was disqualified for the succession in conse- 
quence of his bein^ marked with the small-pox, 
any personal blemish, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, being considered as an insurmountable bar 
to the attainment of the regal dignity in Assam. 


19. The Moamarias still possess some power 
in the upper part of the country. They are 
united under the command of their elected chief 
the Bur Siuaputtee. In any’ax-ruugemeut that 
may be made for the future settlement of A.ssam, 
it will be necessary to consult the interest of this 
numerous body. If attached to the Government, 
they might become us ful as a militia, but the 
exorbituut pretensions of their priests may 
render it difficult to satisfy them. Of late years it 
was usual with the Assam Government to keep 
the High priest at Court, and after under res- 
traint, His influenco is now supposed to be on 
the decline, 


am 
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Notes hy Mr. D. Scott. 


The debauched minority, the ignorance, 
imbecility, caprice, execrable cruelty,^ and 
oppression of Government, whose ministers 
and low favorites were the dread, det^tation, 
and shame of the great, the scourge, and 
execration of the people, involved the whole 
Kingdom in confusion. 

The Burh Goliain and his five sons were 
murdered, Adasooria, Burra Burwah of 
hereditary nobility, and numerous adherents 
suffered mutilation. 

All the men of consequence were divided 
in opposite interests ; but the whole seemed 
united in sentiments against the vile favour- 
ites of Gourinaut. 

Every kind of oppression was practised on 
the people. The Momarias succeeded pro- 
bably by the connivance of the King’s 
Generals—certainly by their supineness. The 
Boora Gohain may with great justice^ be 
suspected of having favoured the insurreotioh. 
The King fled from his capital on the approach 
of the insurgents and repaired to Gowhatty. 
The Boora Gohain and other persons of 
consequence, many petty Chiefs of districts 
and towns, and *30016 adventurers, with a 
very few followers, assumed independence 
in various parts of the country. 

The same crimes and oppressions afflicted 
the vicinity of - the Monarch’s residence 
w^herever he fled. It is probable that the 
Biga Eajah, of Berangh, was provoked by 
similar oppressions to rebel, yet there is some 
reason to think that his principal motive was 
the opportunity to assert independence 
which the times afforded. He perish^ by the 
hands of the executioner. His son, deprived 
of the succession, seized Berangh and 
Kamroop with the assistance of the Burkan- 
dases. 

The Rajahs of the Noadu'ivar esteemed the 
times favourable to their personal inde- 
pendence, which w^as accordingly asserted, 
without any apparent provocation. A bold 
adventurer, with two or three hundred men, 
advanced to Gowhatty, and Surgee Beo fled 
to Bengal. 

This question has been partly answered, 
Belative authority of remains to notice the 

tlie Eajah and ‘the western Rajahs of 

different Chiefs. Boomriah, Berangh, Bel- 
tokh, Rannygong and Noaduwar, 

Surgee Beo founds his title of Sovereignty 
over these Chiefs on the right of conquest 
or voluntary submission. 

With the concurrence of the Patrah, or 
Potrah Muntr^, he could dismiss a Ba|ah, 
and appoint his brother to fill the vacancy, 
or his son in failure of the fraternal line. It 
is doubtful whether he possessed the lawful 
power to put a Rajah to death. 


^ 20. The whole of these Chiefs are now in suhjoc- 
tiou to Assam as far as their possessions in the 
plains extend, but they are nearly independent in 
the hills. There is every reason to believe that 
they are particularly well disposed towards the 
British Governtneut, and the x>rineipal person 
amongst them, the Rajah of Burdewar, is now 
actively engaged in improving the road through 
his territory which extends nearly to l^undwa 
in Sylhet. 


21. Of late the Bar Phookin exercised the 
right of dismissing and appointing the above 
Escahs with exception to those of Durung and 
Beltola without previous reference, but subject 
to an appeal to the King. 
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l{€tes % ■•Mr, JD., Scott. 


Tlie Bajabs were Judges in tbeir own 
districts, but with an appeal to the Burra 
JFogon and the Monarch. They must at- 
tend personally' with their complement of 
men, when summoned by the Surgee I>eo. 
All the Eajahs, except the Banee, pay an 
annual revenue, in addition to the number 
of men they might furnish on any emer- 
gency. 

Coniines. Suddia, Miree, Buffala Orika, 
Botan, Naga, Koparee, Jointa, and the 
Garrows paid tribute to the Monarch of 
Assam. 


# 2nd Question. 

**How far Surgee Peo, Bajah of Assam, 
has been restored the exercise of his legal 
authority ? Yon are desired to signify parti- 
cularly whether any of his subjects still re- 
fuse submission to, or continue to act inde- 
pendently of, him, and, if any should come 
under this description, it is wished that you 
should conmiunicate their names, quality, 
force, and situation, with the grounds of 
their disaffection as far as you are acquainted 
therewith. It is also desired that you should 
state your opinion whether any and what 
measures are necessary to be pursued for 
establishing obedience to the Bajah’s autho- 
rity, and the period required for carrying 
those measures into execution.’’ 

Answer to 2nd Question. 

The limited degree of authority which 
the Surgee I)eo at present enjoys, he derives 
from the countenance of the Company’s 
troops. 

The different Chiefs and Bajahs profess 
submission and obedience to the authority 
of the Surgee Beo, but seem all inclined to 
act independently of it. The grounds of 
their disaffection are enumerated in my reply 
to the first question, and their military force 
appears to be extremely despicable. 

I am clearly of opinion that to establish 
obedience to the Bajah’s authority, it is only 
necessary that the mediating power should 
more decidedly interfere, and declare its 
determination to support, the Government 
of Assam in all its constituent parts. 

Zrd Question. 

“ Whether you think there is any proba- 
bility that the principal Bajahs or Chiefs 


22. The powers of the Eajahs have since been 
nmeh curtailed, at present they esereise Judicial 
authority in minor eases in common with the 
chow'dries by suShranee only, hut the facility they 
ossees of escaping into the Mils, when pursued 
y the officers of Government, has often induced 
them to assume still higher powers, and to muti- 
late and put persons to death for w’hieh a fine 
was usually accepted as an atonement under the 
Assam Government, Nothing of this kind has 
occurred since the full estahlisbment of the 
British authority. 


23. The Buplas, Bhooteeyas, and Ankas pay 
a nominal tribute, and in return levy black mail 
to a very oppressive and continually increasing 
extent in the districts north of the river. Cachar 
and Jyntiah long before this period bad regained 
their independence. * Twelve of the Singpho 
Chiefs were also nominally subject to Assara^ but 
did not pay tribute. 
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Trill soon be prevailed upon to accept your 
and the Kajah’s invitation to assemble for the 
purpose of concerting a form of goTern- 
mentj and in that case how long it will be 
before such an assembly can be- formed, and 
admitting them to meet, whether you have 
any hopes from your knowledge of the 
characters and views of the individuals that 
they will be induced to agree on a plan for the 
settlement and tranfpxility of the country,” 


Answer to ^rd Question, 

By i>roceeding to the capital I shall have 
an opportunity of requiring the personal 
attendance of all those Chiefs who arc 
stationed in our route, and who only agree- 
ably to prescriptive rules are necessary to 
establish the original form of Government, 
Convinced of the impossibility of prosecuting 
with success their arahitious designs, and 
of being x>rotected by the mediating pow*er 
against the tyranny of the Surgee 33eo, they 
will, I doubt not,\initc and agree to a plan 
for the settlement and tranquillity of the 
country. The period required to effect this 
depends upon adveiititions circumstances. 


4dh Question, 

The late [Ministers having been dismissed 
and the Rajah’s incapacity for the government 
of his country being asserted, wdiether you 
know any pc;‘rson or persons of sufficient 
ability, \veight, and authority in that country 
for supplying the places of the dismissed 
Ministers." If you do, you are desired to 
name them, and to deliver your opinion 
how* far their a])pointinent could be made 
with the Rajah's consent, and would be 
acceptable to the principal jicople. It is also 
wished that you should specify how far the 
Minister lately elected hy the Rajah appears 
to you to possess the requisite qualilications 
for the trust committed to him.” 


Answer to Wi Question, 

On my arrival at the capital I shall have 
an opportniiity of consulting the three 
Ciohains, wiu.>se concurrence is necessary in 
the aipointment of Ministers. I cannot yet 
venture to reecmimend any one to fill the 
inqiorUinl office of Burra Biirwah. 

The nomination of the late appointed 
Burra Fogon a]q>ears to be generally accept- 
able to the people, and I have reasons^ to think 
that' he possesses the requisite qualifications 
for the trust committed to him. 


motes Mr. ■ D. Scott, 


24. Althoiij^h very iff iterate, there are riOVoi’» 
theless? several persons amongst the Assam nobi- 
lity who, with eonsick-rable taleiitn, possess a 
sufficient knowledge of business to enable them 
to coruiuet the afluirs of the country until it may 
be determined, who is to be raised‘'to the throne. 
It is of course impossible to say whether or not 
any particular individual could be appointed with 
the Rajah’s consent, but, under the altered 
dreumsranees of the case, the British Govern- 
ment wouid no doubt be justified in exercising 
the most decide! interference iu regard to the 
selection of the higher officers of State. 
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Btfi' Question. 

“ Wlietlier Eissnarain since liis admission 
to the , Eaj of Derangli lias behaved with 
.proper submission to ■ the Su.rjee Deo, and 
whether can rely upon Kissnarain’s 
assistance, if .required, in supporting Surgee 
Deo.”, 


Ansiver to Btli Qnesiwm. 

Eissnarain, since his admission to the Eaje 
of Derungh, has behaved with proper submis- 
sion to the Surgee Deo, or rather has acted in 
compliance with my wishes, in every instance. 
I do not think his regard for the interests of 
the Surgee Deo would induce him to contri- 
bute his assistance, but I can rely upon 
Kissnarain’s affording his services, whenever 
required by me. 


I^otes hy Mr. I). Scott, 


25. The Rajahs of Diirmig have been reduced 
to complete subjection since the date of this 
report, and at present they do not possess the 
means of distm-hing the peace or assisting the 
Government. They are appointed and dismissed 
like the other officers of State, an individnal of 
the same family being, however, always chosen . 
There is at present one Eajah in possession and 
three- ear-Rajahs, all of whom entertain bitter 
enmity against each other, 


6^/er Question. 

“What are the reasons in your opinion 
of the Eajah’s delay in proceeding to his 
capital, and whether any and what obstacles 
occur to this measure.” 

Ansicer to 6tli Question, 

The late Ministers, and other interested 
advisers, represented to their infatuated 
Monarch the danger of returning to his 
capital, and to their successful attempts to 
awaken his fears I partly attribute the delay. 
But the Eajah’s extreme indolence and 
impotence, both of bod}^ and mind, would 
naturally render him averse to a measure, 
which must be attended with some degree of 
personal exertion. He is now, however, on 
his w^ay thither. 

Question. 

“Whether the Commercial Eegulations 
settled between you and the Eajah are con- 
sidered to be in force, whether any and what 
benefit lias resulted from them, and whether 
you think thej’’ admit of any, and what, 
alterations, %vith a view to the Improvement 
of the commercial intercourse between the 
two States 

Answer to ^th Question. 

The Commercial Eegulations settled be- 
tween the Eajah and myself are in full force, 
but the principal benefit which has arisen 
from them is the demolition of an iniqui- 
tous monopoly, which ultimately must be 
productive of great pecuniary advantage, 
and in the meantime removes the distresses 
of the people. Eesulting from the collec- 
tion sat the Candahar chowkey the sum of 
Arcott Es. 12,012-2-9 has been received 
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during the space of nine months, after de- 
fraying incidental expenses, and from this 
source the Eajah is to receive annually 
Es. 12,000, and the overplus is destined to 
defray part of the expense of the detach- 
ment,: 

I am of opinion that this commercial com- 
pact will admit of considerable alteration 
with a view to the improvement of trade 
betAveen the two States. But as the efficacy 
of such alteration depends, in the first in- 
stance, on the restoration of order, and, in 
the second, on the degree of influence the 
Honourable Board may be desirous of ob- 
taining in the affairs of Assam. Before I can 
give a decisive answer on this subject, I beg 
I may be indulged with some time to be 
assured of the former, and to be informed 
of the latter. 

Question. 

** Whether from your knowledge of the 
Eajah’s character you are of opinion that, 
after the return of the Detachment, he will 
observe the stipulations he has entered into, 
or may further •agree to.” 


Ansicer fo Stk Question. 

From a knowledge of the Eajah’s character, 
and the views of niany individuals in power 
and favour, whose personal interests are 
affected by tlie stipulations entered into 
with him, "l am decidedly of opinion that 
none w'ould be observed, supposing the de- 
tacliinent and all control on the part of the 
British Government is withdrawn. 


26 . This opinion was eorapletely verified by 
the result. On the detachment being: withdrawn, 
the Eajah ceased to observe the commercial treaty 
and a virtual nmnopoly was again established, 


9//^ Question. 

*^lThcther you think it probable, in the 
e\'ent of your detachments being recalled, 
that the Government of the country will be 
so regiiltited tis to admit of a beneficial com- 
mercitil intercourse between the two States, 
and to what extent, and in what articles 
you suppose such a commerce may be carried 
on. Ill your answer to this t|uery you will 
state such information as you may have ob- 
tained relating to the productions and actual 
commerce of Assam.” 


Ansiver fo 9th Question. 

This query may be considered under three 
distinct heads, viL : — 

The consequences of the recall of 
the detachment, with respect to 
commerce wiiich will be noticed 
in my reply to the 13th query. 
2nd . — The articles of commerce. 

3rd.— The probable extent, and actual 
state of commerce. 
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Articles of C o m - 
meree. 


From tlie eastern con- 
fines or Siiddea, copper, 
cotton, spring salt, fir trees. 


From the nortliern confines Miree supplies 
copper, munjeet, ouka ; and Fuifala supply 
miiiijeet, lonj pepper, ginger goomdan, 
Alaytoon, an animal of the kine species. 
Botan supplies musk, blankets, cowtails, 
small horses, gola borax, rock salt, Nainta, 
kind of cloth, Goom, Sing, an embroidered 
cloth, Baroka, a silk of a mixture of green, 
red and j^ellow colours. 


From the southern confines, Naga supplies 
cotton, Luckibiila, a silk cloth, Toatbmid, a 
silk cloth, Narakapore, an embroidered silk, 
red hair, (?) and Nagazatee spears. The 
G arrows supply cotton, copper, iron, coarse 
cloth. 


From the western confines or Bengal, 
copper and other metals, red lead, woollens 
of Europe, chiefiy of the coarser kind, 
cottons of Bengal, chiefly of the coarser 
kind, chinty pa*rticularly " kinkhobs, cloxes, 
nutmegs, mace, cinnamon, blue vitriol, 
assafoetida, alum, dannook, orpiment, a 
variety of dimgs, salt. 


27. This statement; still eslubits the principal 
imports. The quantity of goods of European 
manufacture h as of late increased, and it is pro- 
bable that there may hereafter be a considerable 
outset for woollens at a sort of annual fair held 
on the confines of Durung, to which merchants 
from Thibet and the intermediate country resort. 


Expoets. 

The exports to Bengal only tvill be noticed 
here, they are divided into— 

1^^.— The produce of the other confines. 

The produce of Assam. 

Cotton in considerable quantity, 
munjeet in doubtful quantity, fir trees proba- 
bly in any quantity, ginger probably in some 
quantity, gold in considerable quantity, borax 
probably "in considerable quantity, musk in 
considerable quantity, small horses. 

The merchantable produce of 
Assam may be considered at more length 
under three heads of vegetable, mineral, and 
animal productions. 

Sugarcane thrives in every part ' of Assam. 

The cane of the best 
Vegetable produe- quality affords a . granu- . 
■ ■ ■ ’ lated sugar, on experi- 

ment superior to. the cane of Eungpore, 
The natives . convert the juice into a 'sub- 
stance granulation, and of 

little consequence as an article of .export-. 
But ' in , respect' to this article , it, ■ may . be- 
confidently 'asserted, that proper encourage- 
ment would render it very valuable. . 
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Pepper Tine is cultiTated in Kamroop, 
Bemngb, Bassadojimgli in larger quantity, 
Bisswenatli and other proTinces of the king- 
dom great abundance any- . 

wherOv although the soil in many parts 
would seem extremely faTOurahle to fts culti- 
fation. 

Poppy grows in luxuriance in most of the 
Lower Provinces. The natives, however, are 
as yet imacquamted wltlrthe manufacture of 
mercliantable o])ium, which might be pro- 
curc'd in considerable quantity. 

Indigo is cultivated in various parts of the 
kingdom, but in very iiicoiisiderable quan- 
tity, Encouragement would probably render 
this a very valuable export. 

Mustard seed, The plant is cultivated in 
great abundance. The seed and oil are 
articles of export, the latter, of universal 
consumption, within the kingdom. 

Tobacco was procured in luxuriance in the 
Lower Provinces and of a superior quality 
in the higher. It was formerly an article of 
export. " 


'I^otes Mr. D, ScoU. 

28. This article thrives well, and the qnaiitit^ 
would admit of heing greatly iacreased. The 
price formerly used to he from ten to fifteen 
rupees per mannd it is now^ much enhanced. 


29. A great quantity of opium is produced and 
used by the inhabitants. In point of purity it is 
prohablv equal to that of Patna or Benares, hut 
it is prepared in a different form, being reduced 
to a drv state by exposure to the air, spread on 
narrow slips of doth, which are afterwards rolled 
up into small bales, and called Kanee or Kappa. 


Sooparee tYas produced in great quantity 
everyw’here; the consumption among the in- 
habitants was enormous, yet it was formerly 
an article of export. 

Ginger is produced everyw^here in abun- 
dance. 


30. The Burmese invasion has proved very 
destructive to the Sooparee groves ; immense 
numbers having been cut down and still more 
destroyed by wild elephants after the vinap:es 
were abandoned. This article is now one of im- 
port. 


nice was, and is, produced in very great 
abundance. It is asserted positively that a 
scarcity has never been known to happen 
from natural causes. The nature of the 
seasons in Assam confirms the assertion. It 
might prove an invaluable export in times of 
fainlue in Bengal. 


Gold is found in considerable quantity 
among the sands of the 

Mmeralproauction. Burrmipooter and other 

streams which fioiv from the northern and 
Routh(;rri mountains. It was formerly a 
source of considerable revenue to the 
moaarch. 


31. The quautity of gold would probably 
adimtoimuch increase by the adoption of im- 
proved means of ’washing the sands contaming it, 
which is at present done by the hand and appa- 
rently in a manner involving a great deal of un- 
necessary labor. The gold-dust is found in eon- 
juiietion with a black sandy ore of iron, probably 
produced fiyiu the disintigration of granite. The- 
gold is ultimately separated in the usual manner 
by long washing and subsequent trituration with 
mereury. 


Iron might be procured at Bossadayungh, 
as well as iVom, the Garrows, in; considerable 
quantities. ' 
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Saltpetre was .procured every wliere in 
tlie IJpper Provinces in considerable quan- 
tity, and might probably in time prove 'an 
article of export. , 

Eac—Tiie cpiantity usually exported in 
favourable times, has not 
Animal productions, been ascertained, but we 
may presume, that it was 
not very inconsiderable from the actual pro- 
duce, which we have lately observed. 

Moongah silk see,ms to offer a most valu- 
able and extensive article of export with 
proper encouragement, as the several trees 
on which the worm feeds, were cultivated 
in the utmost profusion, throughout the 
whole extent of the kingdom, with few 
exceptions. A coarser kind of silk is pro- 
duced by worms which feed on the castor- 
oil trees. 

Elephants’ te'Sth have always been an arti- 
cle of export, and in the present desolated 
condition of the coimtry might be procured 
in any quantity. Increase of population 
will necessarily diminish the possible quan- 
tity of this export. 

Ehinoceros’s horn was a trifling article of 
export. 

Buffalo’s hide has not hitherto proved an 
article of export. 

Beer’s skins— The animal abounds in 
Assam. 


Until the geography, and other particu- 
lars of this and the 
Probable extent and neighbouring countries, 
be more particularly 
knowm, no decided judg- 
ment can be offered relative to the probable 
extent of the future commerce with Assam. 
It is certain, that an intercourse of some 


actual state of the 
commerce. 


kind has existed with all the neighbouring 
nations, particularly with Jainta, Kossaree, 
and even Sylliet, with the people of Blooglo, 
now in the possession of the King of Burma 
or xAva. It is possible that a communication 
with all the neighbouring nations might be 
rendered benelicial to commerce, with pro- 
per encouragement, during a considerable 
lapse of time, hitherto, we may suppose it 
has been very inconsiderable, unless, perhaps, 
in the single article of Bengal salt. 


Commercial intercourse is much facili- 
tated by the number of navigable streams, 
which ..intersect „ .Assam in . every direction, 
especially in the season of the rains, includ- 
ing a period of seven, or eight months. Some 
of these flow from the mountains on the 


Ifotes hy Mr, B. Scott, 


32. Tlie QuantitT of lae annnally exported, 
previously to tbe late troubles, amounted to about 
8, or 10,000 mauuds. It miglit be increased, to a 
great extent, but not very speedily. Tlie trees 
upon wliieh tbe insect feeds requiring a long 
time to grow to tbe requisite size. 


33. This is an. article of great value and im- 
portance, and wliieh will probably prove a useful 
material in many of the mixed stuffs manufac- 
tured in England from its superior strengih and 
durability to silk. The quantity at present ex- 
ported is small, but it may be expected to iu- 
erease very rapidly. Extensive plan! at ions of the 
trees required for the support of the worms being 
everywhere to be seen, abandoned by tbe pro- 
prietors during the late troubles. This tree also 
grows wild in the upper part of the country. 


34 The quantity of salt imported during the 
year 1834-25 was only 25,000 inaunds. The con- 
sumption of this article in Assam and the 
adjoining parts of Euugpore is much less 
than might be expected, with reference to the 
population, chiefly in consequence of the inhabi- 
tants very generally preferring an alkaline 
seasoning for their food, prepared from the ashes 
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northern and southern eonfines. Beyond 
the eastern confines, the great stream floors 
to a very great distance ; hut whether there 
be any navigation or commerce on that 
river bevond the limits of Assam is doubt- 
ful 

Commerce could never have been Yerj 
considcnble in Assam, under the discourag- 
ing restraints imposed b}- a Government 
particularly jealous of " strangers. The 
subversion’* of all regular Government, and 
the desolation of the country, reduced 
it to nothing. The acinal commerce is there- 
fore very xiiconsiderahle, though reviving, 
and it Voiild be unreasonable to doubt, 
that it might in time, under the induerice 
of the British Government be rendered 
extremely beneficial to both States. 


Wotes hy Mr.^ D. ^ Scoti. ' 

of plants. Potash and soda are both nsed for this 
purpose, the latter being maiaiifaetiired by burn- 
ing certain aciuatie plants, some of which are 
'found in a' wild state, and others enltivated for 
this express purpose. 

35. The river is not navigable much beyond 
Siiddeeya, nor is there any trade of eonseg,neuce 
carried on in that quarter. 


Question. 

“ How far the pecuniary commutation 
proposed by you to be made by the Chiefs in 
lieu of the supplies of men has been carried 
into effect, and to what extent the supplies 
fumished in cojisequence of such commuta- 
tion have contril)iited to defray' the expenses 
of the detachment'’. 


Ans'wer to lOik Question. 

The pecuniary commutation in lieu of 
the levy of men proposed by the Bajahs of 
Bernngh and Beltola in June 1793 is so far 
carried into effect, that since the period 
before mentioned, the service of men has 
not been exacted from them; and of the 
stipulated annual sum of Es, 51,600 to be 
paid by them and appropriated towards 
defraying the expenses of the detachment, I 
have received Es. 10,000. 

llth Question. 

** What is the amount of expenses of the 
detachment in coiise<;]uence of the service 
in whiidi they are employed over and above 
the ordinary expenses attending it, and 
whether yoii'know any mode hy which these 
extraordinary expences may be defrayed. 

Answcn to ll fh Question. 

In making a calcMilation of the extraordi- 
iijiry expense attenffiug the detachment and 
deputatiim, 1 have been careful not to omit 
axiy allowance, which I conceive to be incident 
to \lieir sitnatbm. 1 have supposed the Euro- 
pean officers to be on an average entitled to 
full baita, atid the Non-Commissioned 
Officers, and Privates, to half time of full and 
half, of half batta. 


36. This arraageraent was not adhered to. The 
commutation for services would be most accept- 
able to the peasantry, and, with some restrictions 
rendered neeessary by local circumstanees, and 
the habits of the people, it might be adopted 
with niuch advantage. 


37. The future defeiteo of Assam will involve 
no expense that could otherwise be avoided, and 
the security of our own Provinces would on the 
contrary be most easily and elleetually provided 
for by oeeupying the country as tar as t lie 93 
degree of Bust Longitude which would bring the 
troops on the Burhainpootur into eommumeation 
with those on the Suorniah. 
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Aistract of the mxmilihj eMra expense attending the ietaehmeiit ami deimhition in Assam, 
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IWi Battalion, 

S. Es. A. P. 

S. Es. A. P. 

S. Es. A. 

P. 

S. Es. A. 


1 Captain 



415 0 0 

595 0 

o.i 

. 380 0 

0 

S Lieutenants 



2,296 0 0 

3,004 0 

0 

7f 

;8 0 

0 

1 A<l,jntant, i nel ml injj his staff allowance 



389 0 0 

485 0 

0 

90. 0 

0 

I Sercreant Alajor 

2 8- 

0 

5 0 0 




2 8 

0 

1 Quarter Master Serereant 

2 8 

0 

5 0 0 




2 S 

0 

The different Eanks and Departments of 

734 13 

0 

1,469 S 0 



734 12 

0 

the Dattalion. 









Allowance for Harkarras and Guides 






150 0 

0 

Proha]>ie amount for boat allowance to 9 






720 0 

0 

Subalterns Ititli Battalion. 









Betachjnentt 27th Battalion. 









2 'Lieutenants 



574 0 0 

766 0 

0 

192 0 

0 

The difierent Eanks and Depai’tments of 

234 12 

0 

469 8 0 



234 12 

0 

this Detachment. 









Probable amount for boat allowance to 2 







160 0 

0 

Subalterns 




^ : 





BeiaeJment Staff, 









1 Adjutant’s staff allowance, &e. ... 



237 0' 0 

485 0 

0 

198 0 

0 

1. Quarter Blaster ... ... ^ ... 







157 0 

0 

1 Assistant Surgeon ... ... “ 



2S7 0 0 

3S3 0 

0 

96 0 

0 

1 Quarter 'Blaster Sergeant 

2 8 

0 

25 0 0 



22 8 

0 

Quarter Blaster’s Establishment... 






158 4 

0 

1 Tindal and 9 Lasears of Artillery 

63 4 

0 

74 4 0 




11 0 

0 

Boats for the transportation of the Troops 






2,300 0 

0 

on an average. ' ' 









Bxpemes ineilent ia the Be^ittailon, 









Captain Welsh’s salary Sicca Es. 1,590 






1,567 9 

1 

Ditto average of contingent bill 






850 0 

0 

for Durbar eliarges. 






1 



Caxitain Welch’s probable boat allowance ... 




' ...... 


1 290 0 

0 

Ditto ditto ditto for 

.. ... 






60 0 

0 

transporting public servants. 




j. 





Assistant to the deputation, his salarv Sicca 




i 


209 0 

3 

Es. 200. 




1 


1 



Assistant to the deputation, Ms probable 




1 ...... 


145 0 

0 

boat allowances. 




'i 


i 



M,r. S. 1^. Wade, his salary Sicca Bs. lOO ■ ... 




1 


1 104 8 

4 

Ditto, his probable boat allowances 




1 

■ 


1 

SO 0 

0 

Total amount of extra expenees attending 






1 9,489 5 

4 

the detachment and deputation monthly. 









Total ditto ditto annually... 

...... 

J 





j 1,13,872. 0 

0 


Abstract of the sums to be paid ammally for tlie purpose of defraying, part of : the. 
expense of the deiachmenf tj'o. 


By tlie joint-Eajalis of Derungh in lion of tlie levy of men 
Do. the Beltolali Eajah ditto ditto 

: Do.. Bisiiarain, from Kamroop .... ■ ■ . . . 

Do, Collections of the Candahar Chokey, an over}3liis of 
the Slim of Rs. 12,000 to he paid to the Rajah, 
the amount not yet ascertained ... 

4 - 

Total amount 


Es,. 

60,000 

1,600 

51,000 


■A. P. 
0 0 


0 0 0 


1,02,600 0 0 
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, ^otes % Mr, D, Scott, 

The Sm'gee Deo has proaiised that on his 
arrival at the capital, the arrears due on 
account of the detachment, &c., shall be dis- 
charged, and mode Jidopted for the regular 
payment of the ex\ 3 ense attending it, which 
i have represented to him, as amounting 
annually to about 3 lakhs of rupees, and the 
resourck which may contribute to produce 
this sum are abundant. 


Questmi, 


You are further desired to state generally’ 
what in your opinion is still necessary or 
proper to be done for the arrangement of the 
affairs of Assam, considering that arrange- 
ment as concluded by the establishment of 
the Ka jail’s authority, combined with the 
general ' assurances which you were autho- 
rized to make in conformity to the instruc- 
tions of Mar<piis Cornwallis.” 


AnsiDer to 12th Question, 

In the lirogress to the establishment of the 
Eajah’s authority throughout^ his kingdom, 
I am of opinion that tile original form of 
government, in all its parts, should be pre- 
served as nearly as possible. The little inter- 
course the natives of Assam were formerly 
permitted to have with strangers, has rendered 
them bigot ted to the forms and customs of 
their own country, and innovations which 
would even prove beneficial to them must be 
introduced, with some degree of caution. 
Tlity are naturally of a distrustful and 
jealous disposition, "and it will require time 
to get the better of their prejudices. 

All that appears to me necessary for the 
arrangement of affairs in Assam, is to effect 
the union of the Chiefs, without w-hich 
energy cannot be restored to the Govern- 
ment, and as the Eajah is incapable of either 
judging or acting right, it is proper that the 
Government of his country should be vested 
in the aristocracy j and to prevent the con- 
flict of oplnioris and interests among the 
Chiefs which w'ould inevitably produce 
factions and ciwl discord, it appears to me 
advisable that the British Government 
should continue its mediating and controlling 
influence, as the only means of preserving 
order and tranquillity. 


3S. In the present state of society in Assam, 
the ancient eonstitiition would not admit of much 
improvement. That it is fully adequate to insure 
good government it would be too much to affirm, 
but if means were taken to raise the character 
and qual ideations of the nobility by an improved 
system of education, it can scarcely be doubted 
that witii all its imperfections this system would 
prove greatly superior to the simple despotism 
of Cooeh Behar, and other subordinate States, 
where the Chief too often delegates his authoiifcy 
to servants who have any thing but the interest 
of Ms subjects at heart and who are siitiered 
without cheek or control to carry oppression and 
misgovernment to an extent that under other 
cireurastanees would not be compatible either 
with the safety of their Sovereign or the conti- 
nuance of their own power. 


13/7/ Question. 

What in your opinion \vould be the con- 
sequence of recalling the detachment from 
Aj?sam without further meiisures or interfence 
on the part of this Government. 
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Answer to ISik. QMesfiofK 

The contest for inllaeneej power and in- ^ 
dependence, would revive among the first 
oflicers of State, the dependent Eajahs 
and the petty Chiefs of districts and towns. 
The same confusion, devastation and massicre 
w'ould ensue. Assam w’’ould experience a state 
of desolation, greater in proportion to the tem- 
porary restraints, which the British influence 
had imposed on the inhumaaity of the 
monarch, the ambition and resentment of tlie 
Chiefs, and the vengeance of the people. 
Kissnarain would either abandon his country 
or recall his liurkandasses, for in defiance of 
any possible stipulation In his favor, he might 
reasonably expect aiid would certainly- fear 
private assasination. . The obnoxious ministers 
and favorites would be immediately restored 
to their oiiices. Every individual, who had 
been observed to cultivate the friendship of 
the British, would flee the country, with the 
well-grounded apprehension of destruction 
from the ministers, or their connections. 
Commerce would again be suppressed by the 
confusion prevalent in the countr}^ and the 
monopoly would revive in its pristine vigour. 
The monarch, whose person is too sacred for 
assasination, would probably be compelled to 
abandon his kingdom again. 

Such would be the consequences of a 
cessation of the British influence, until a 
long course of regular administrstion shall 
have operated an entire revolution in the 
habits of the principal Chiefs, and in the 
minds of the people and in predicting the 
evils which would result from the recal 
of the detachment. I have been guided not 
by my own opinion alone, but by that of the 
most respectable natives, with whom I have 
had intercourse ; the Eajah himself has re- 
peatedly declared that with the detachment 
he would quit his kingdom. Sindoorah 
Hazaree has the charge of 1 ,000 Ghot Pykes, 
and is one of those petty Chiefs who taking 
advantage of the confusion of the times, 
asserted his own independence and became the 
leader of a faction. Lieutenant MacGregor 
invited him to attend at Kalliabar, which 
he evaded doing by frequent excuses, and 
considering his attendance necessary to 
effect the object of his deputation, Lieute- 
nant MacGregor detached Been Liali, Naick, 
with orders to bring Sindoorah Hazaree to 
Kalliabar. 

P. 8 . — Omission under the head of 
monarchy. 

To absolve the monarch from the lesser, 
and to assist him in the greater cares of 
Government, two executive officers were 
added to the monarchy, viz., the Teepaum 
and Seringh Eajahs. Their titles are derived 


Wotes h/ Mr . , D. SeoM, 
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Notes hy Mr, D. Scotty 

from the districts annexed to their office, 
their jurisdiction in their respective districts 
was similar to the Goiiiims,. 

Their rank next to the monarch, their 
duties to communicate the deliberations or 
decrees of the aristocracy to the monarch, 
to receive, promulgate, or carry into execu- 
tion, his consequent orders. On less impor- 
tant occtisions the decrees of the aristocracy 
might be promulgated by these officers, 
without application to tlie monarch. 

The tw’o l)rothers next in succession to th^ 
throne, became Teopaum and Seringh 
Eajahs, and in failure of brothers the senior 
nephew according to the usual course of suc- 
cossion to the throne. 

The aristocracy ■who possessed a legal 
power of deposing an unworthy monarch 
might certainly have exercised a similar 
power, in the instance of the two presump- 
tive successors. 


This was tiot however aiways the ease. Princes 
who had been disqualified by mutilation being 
frequently appointed to those offices, 
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APPENDIX B. 


KOTIFICATIONS DEFINING THE INNER LINE*’ ' OF BEITISH tFERIS- 
DICTION IN FBONTIEE DISTRIOTS--(page 55). 


I. — NoUJiGaimi hy the &overnmejit of India^ Foreign Department^ No 631 P,, dated the 

mh March im. 

Under tlie proYisions of Section 2 of Regulation V of 1873 (a Regulation for fke 
_ Reace and Government of certain DistHcis on 

Biirruxig. Eastern frontier of Bengal) the Gover- 

nor General in Council hereby notifies that the line described below shall be the Inner 
Line” under that Regulation in the District of Durrung : — 

From the eastern boundary of the district of Kamrup, that is, from the pillar 
No. 98 on the Bor Nadi, the line shall follow, in an ^easterly direction, the southern 
boundaries of Bhutan (including the countries of the Kariapjira and CharduarBhutias) 
and of the Akha and Duffla Hills, as defined by the Revenue Survey in the years 
1872-/3-74-75, and demarcated by pillars Nos. 98 to 160 inclusive. From 2>illar No. 160 
the line shall run in a south-easterly direction to the point where the Balum River 
cuts the northern boundary of the Singlijan waste land grant No. 18. Thence the line 
shall follow the eastern boundary of the Singlijan grant No. 18 to the point where the 
boundary cuts the Duffla Gar.=^ Thence the line shall follow the Duffia Gar to a point 
on the Mora Sessa River, being the north-westerly extremity of the “ Inner Line” of 
the Luokhimpur District, as notified in the Gazette of Imlia, ^oage 452, of the 4th 
Se2)tember 1875. 

Under the provisions of the section above quoted, the Governor General in Council 
is further pleased to prohibit all British subjects from going beyond the ‘‘ Inner Line” 
hereby notified, without a pass under the hand and seal of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Durrung. 


j£ — Notification hg the Government of India ^ Foreign Department^ No. 2427 P., dated the 

ZOih Septemher 

Under the provisions of Section 2 of Bengal Eastern Frontier Regulation I of 1873 

(Regulation for the Peace and Government of 
Luekliimpore. certain districts on the Eastern Frontier 

of Bengal), the Governor General in Council hereby notifies that the line described below 
shall be the Inner Line” under that Regulation in the District of Luckhimpore 

From the eastern boundary of the District of Darrang, that is, from a point on the 
Mora Sessa River, the line shall follow the course of the Rajghur Alii to the Subansiri 
river. It shall deviate from the Rajghur Alii, so as to follow the western, northern and 
eastern boundaries of the Harmati No. 95 and Joyhing No. 65 waste-land grants. From 
the Subansiri to a point on the Sessi River, marked by a masonry pillar, it shall follow 
a line, to be hereafter marked out, along the foot of the Abor Meree hills. From the 
masonry pillar on the Sessi River, it shall follow the patrol path to the Dimu out-post ; 


* The Duffla Gar is a high embanked road running aXongIthe frontier, which as the Rajghur Alle© 
is continued along the Luckimpore border. The Begulatlon was suspended in 1878 in favour of the 
Towang Bhuteas in respect of Natives of Durrung crossing the line for purposes of the Bhutea trade. 
(Political Proceedings (India), March 1876, Nos. 615—8, July 1879, Nos. 3—7. 
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tlience along tlio patrol path to the Pubha out-post. Prom the Pubha out-post it shall 
follow the patrol path to the confluence of the Lalli and the Brahmaputra Rivers ; thence 
it shall follow the right bank of the Brahmaputra and Bibang Rivers to the junction of 
the latter river with the Sessiri opposite the Sessiri out-post. Prom the Sessiri out-post 
to the Bikrang out-post, the line shall follow the patrol path ; thence to the masonry 
pillar on the right bank ol the Brahmaputra River it shall follow the patrol path. Prom 
the said masonry pillar it shall ruu along the right bank of the Brahmaputra River to 
the confluence of the Noa Bihang with that river ; then it shall follow the left bank 
of the Koa Bihang River to its confluence with the Kherampani River ; thence along the 
right bank of the Kherampani and Bihang Rivers to the confluence of the latter river 
with the Namsang River ; thence along the left bank of the Namsang River to a masonry 
pillar near the Hukanjuri tea garden ; thence it shall follow the path connecting the 
Hukanjuri with the Taurack tea garden to a masonry pillar on the right bank of the 
Bisting River, near the latter garden, Phen along the right bank of the Bisang as far 
as the Lucdoigarh Alii. 

Under the provision of the section above quoted, the Governor General in Coimcil 
is further pleased to prohibit all British subjects from going beyond the “ Inner Line” 
hereby notifled without a pass under the hand and seal of the Beputy Commissioner 
of Lflckhimpore, 


III. — SottJicatCon hy the Govemment of India^ Foreign J>epartment^ No. 1486 P., dated 

the June IS'Zfl. 

Under the J)rovisions of Section 2 of Regulation V of 1873 (a Fegnlatlonfor the 

Feaoe and Government of certain districts 
Seebsaugor. Smtem Frontier of Bengal) the 

Governor General in Council hereby notifies that the line described below shall be the 
Inner Line” under that Regulation in the Bistrict of Seebsaugor : — 

The line shall follow the southern Revenue Survey boundary of the district from 
its eastern limit, namely, a point on the Bisang River, to its western limit, namely, a point 
on the Boyang River. 

Under the provisions of the section above quoted, the Governor General in Council 
is further pleased to prohibit all British subjects from going beyond the “ Inner Line” 
hereby notifled, without a pass under the hand and seal of the Beputy Commissioner of 
Seebsaugor. 


NoHJication hy the Government of India, Foreign Department^ No. 330 F. P., dated the 

%4ith Fehruary 1882, 

In modification of the Poreign Beparfcment Notification No. 1486 P., dated the 21st 
June 1876, and under the provisions of Section 2, Regulation I of 1873, the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to notify that the line described below shall be the Inner 
Line under that Regulation in the Bistrict of Seebsaugor ; — 

2. The line shall follow its present coarse from the Boyang River to the Besoi River, 
up the Besoi River to the foot of the hills, thence skirting the hills till the River Jhanzi 
is reached, down this river to the point where the present line intersects it, and thence 
along the course of the present Inner Line to the Bisang River.=*^ 


* Tbe effect of this amended notifioation was to push the Inner Line out to the foot of the hills* and 
take in tracts covered with valuable forest, not in in the actual occupation of Nagas. The local officers 
were cautioned, however, against rash reservation of forests in the tract thus included, and against creat- 
ing needless apprehensions of encroachment on supposed Naga rights. (Political Proceedings, India, 
August 1877, to. 318-33, March 1882, Nos. 36-46, e , » 
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IV, — MoiifieaMm'Iglke' Gommment of India^ Foreign departments ifo, 2299'P., dated 
the 2>0th August 187S, as modified under G. 0. Fo, 1246. dated June 1878. 

. .Under the provisions of Section 2 of 'Bengal ■Easte.m 'Frontier Eegnlation I of 

1873 (a Eegnlation .for the Peace and. Gov- 
, eminent of certain.', districts on the' Eastern 
Frontier, of .Ben ga'I), the. Governor General .in Council is pleased to . notify that the line 
described below siiall.be the “ Inner Line” on the southern frontier of ' the District of 
Cachar.: — 

Aline commencing from the site of the out-post established during the Lushai 
Expedition of 1871-72, a few miles north of the Chatter Choora Peak, and running 
thence to the out-posts of Jhalnacherra along the track cut by the police to connect the 
out-posts of Chatter Choora and Jhalnacherra ; thence along the Dullessiir Eiver, in a 
southern direction, to the south-west corner of the Jhalnacherra grant, as revised after 
survey in 1872; thence along the southern boundary of the Jhalnacherra grant, across 
the Jhainaclierra Khali to the top of the range of hills hmnediately to the east of that 
Khali ; thence along the said range in a northern direction to Barooncherra grant : thence 
along the southern and eastern boundaries of the Barooncherra grant, to the north- 
eastern corner of the grant. From the north-eastern corner of the Barooncherra grant, 
along the ridge which leads from that grant for a distance of two miles to a xmcca 
pillar. Thence in an easterly direction to the Eengti Pahar range (this line being 
marked by three piicca pillars) ; thence along the ridge of the^ Reugti Pahar range in a 
northern direction, as far as the point where that range bifurcates into two smaller 
ones, the one leading to the Claverhouse, the other to the Bara Jalinga grant. From 
the point of bifurcation the line follow's the ridge of the western branch of the Eengti 
Pahar, as far as the source of the Jalinga ; then along the Jalinga River to the south- 
east corner of the Sonacherra grant ; and along the eastern boundaries Sonacherra and 
Kowarbund grants to a point where the police road meets the latter. Thence it follows 
the police road to the Rukini River and then mns in a south-easterly direction to the 
western boundary of the Monierkhall grant ; and follow's the west and south boundaries 
of that grant to the River Sonai along which it runs to the north to the opening of the 
police road to Mynadhur, which it follows to the western boundary of that grant. It 
then runs along the w^est and south boundaries of Mynadhur grant to the River Barak. 

Under the provision of the section above quoted, the Governor General in Council 
is further pleased to prohibit all British subjects from going beyond the “ Inner Line” 
hereby notified without a pass under the hand and seal of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Cachar 


F. — Notification hg the Government of Bengal^ dated the ZOfh June 1879 — (FoUiical Bro^' 
eeedings (India) y March 1879, Nos, 149 — 62J. 

With the sanction of His Excellency the Governor General in Council, it is hereby 
notified, under the provisions of Section 2, Bengal Eastern Frontier Regulation I of 
1873 (a Regulation for the Peace and Government of certain districts on the Eastern 
Frontier of Bengal), that the line described below shall be the “Inner Line” of the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts 

This line of boundary commences at the hill station marked S, south of Belting 
Sib 2234, on the Jampoi range of hills forming the Hill Tipperah eastern frontier ; it 
then rims along the whole course of the “ Tulenpui” or “ Sujjuk” River to its junction 
with the Karnafiili River, a little north of Demagiri ; thence it continues eastwards along 
this stream up to the junction of the “ Tui Chong” River, after which it follows the 
whole course of this river to a point immediately to the south-east of the hill station of 
the Ohipum No. 5 ; then turning westwards, crosses the Ohipum range of hills, and joins 
the Thega Khali at a point midway between the hill stations of Smchal, Nos. 2 and 3, 
after which it follows the course of the Thega Khali River to its source ; then again 
turns south-westwards and follows the water-shed of the Weybong range of hills, until 
it meets the southern hill station of Keokradong on the south-eastern boundary of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, following the water-shed until it meets the frontier of that 
portion of the Arracan Hill Tracts in which order and regularity are maintained. 
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2. It is fiirtlier notified, under the provisions of Section 2 of the said Regulation, 
that all British subjects except the Lushais of the Thangiowa and Sy loo clans and the 
members of the frontier police while on active duty, are strictly prohibited from going 
beyond the inner line without a pass under the hand and seal of the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, or of such other officer as he may authorise to grant such 
'pass. 

a. The following form of pass is prescribed under Section 4 of the said Regula- 
tion ' ... 

This pass is granted to , son of 

resident of . It authorizes him to go beyond the 

inner line of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and will remain in force from 
to' ■ 

The holder of this pass shall not collect any forest produce or tap India-rubber or 
kill any elephant whilst within the Lushai country. 

He shall produce this pass whenever called on to do so by any officer or private of 
the Frontier Police Force in charge of a frontier post or on patrol duty. 

4. A fee of one rupee shall be payable on each pass, and no pass shall remain in 
force for more than six calendar months. 
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THE SEEBSAHGOB NAGAS IK ISJ'a—CPi.GE ,98). 


Fmm P. T. CAliXEa-T, Aidstmit Gommissiomr of JoreJimd to the Deputy Commis-^ 

sioner of Seehsaugor^‘-^'Ffo. dated Jorehaut^ the Wth Jtity 1873. 

Ill compliance with the request expressed iri j^our demi-official letter Intel}'- received., 

I have the honour to submit sueh inforBiatioii as I possess regardinj^^ liie Xaj^a tribes in- 
habiting the hills lying on the southerii boimdarj of the Jorchnut sub -division. I’ho 
tribes oi’ whom we have any actual knowledge inhabit merely the outer edge of the hills 
which extend from the southern boundary of the Assam valley loBiirnia; none of the 
Xjeo}>le we see come from villages more than three days’ journey from, the plains. ITe 
know scarcely more of the real Naga than we should do of the Kiiasi Hills wore our 
communications from the Assam side cut off at Nungpo, and there was no way into them 
from Sylhet. Gf the tribes beyond, who are called Abors, but who are, of course, Nagas, 
we know nothing j none of them, so far as I am aware, having ever been seen in \he 
plains ; nor w’ould it appear did Colonel Brodie succeed in getting any of them to come 
into his camp -v^ffien in these hills. They are prevented from doing so ])y our friends who 
know what the advantage of holding trade in their own hands is, and carefully exclude 
their more remote neighbours from intercourse with us. IVitli regard to theiri also they 
are very chary of giving information, alw-ays when questioned saying ti;ie .\bors are wild 
savages who know nothing and try to kill every one who goes near their villages, but they 
cannot deny that most of the cotton and other things they bring down comes from the 
Abor villages, and that the Abors who consume most of the salt and rotten fish they 
take away, also hup the dhaos. 

2. In the cold season of 1814 Colonel Brodie, then Deputy Commissioner of the 
Seebsaugor District, made a tour through the hills, marking from the Dikhoo to the 
Doyang, and in the course of it passing through a number of the villages i 3 lng betw'een 
the Janjhee and Kakodonga, the eastern and western boundaries of this sub-division, he 
met with no o]>position and took agreements from the different chiefs, in which they 
acknowledged the suxiremacy of the British Government, and undertook to abstain from 
making war on each other. These agreements, however, do not appear to have beeu 
strictly observed at an}’- time, and \evy soon became a dead letter. So far as I am aware, 
Colonel Brodie was the first British officer who visited this tract of country and the last. 
Soon after his time the policy of Government with regard to the treatment of the hill 
people changed, and our officers were discouraged from interfering with them or visiting 
the hills, while no occasion has ever arisen for sending any expedition into their country. 
As Colonel Brodie found the different Naga communications in 1814, so I believe they 
will be found now. Progress there has been little or none, and their history has been one 
series of petty raids and broils, each tribe keeping up one or more blood feuds with some 
of its neighbours, or the still wilder tribes heyohd. But they have made no raid into the 
plains since our occupancy of Assam, nor so far as I can ascertain for a long time before it, 
though they appear to have received “ black-mail” in former days from the Assam rulers. 
These tribes are neither so strong nor so well organized as the tribes to the east of the 
Janjhee. The difference in the latter respect exists now, wuth a few exceptions, as it did 
when Colonel Brodie made his journey. He on this point says The Nagas come 
down here to Samsha in very large numbers, and I was somewhat fearful of an. outbreak, 
for a great many of the chiefs were in a state of intoxication and appeared to have very 
little control over their folloivers. We saw a marked difference in this respect here and 
as we went on westward. Hitherto we had found the chiefs sober and their orders readily 
obeyed, but henceforward w'e were to meet with nothing but drunken rabbles. In each 
village there are dozens of aspirants for power, and we had daily to witness brawls 
between them that threatened to be serious, and perhaps lead to collision with us. By 
great forbearance, however, on the part of my escort things w’ent on as w*ell as could be 
hoped for, and we completed our tour without any untoward occurrence.” 

3- These Nagas, like those to both -west and east, are armed with spear and dhao 
the latter being by all accounts the weapon on which they mainly depend for real hand- 
to-hand work. They sometimes use the shield and sometimes not. They, so far as I 
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know, do not use dre-arms to any extent, though a certain amount of old muskets must 
have found their way into the hills. Since I have been here one trader has been convicted 
of selling fire-arms to Nagas, but they were Anganais from Samagooting, who are superior 
in intelligence to our Nagas, and more fitted to make use of fire-arms efficiently. As 
things are, I believe fifty good men, well armed, could go wherever they chose and take 
any village in these hills. The fighting which goes on at present is nearly all of a^ sneak- 
ing and desultory kind, there being few or no attempts at open attack. ^ Every village is 
constantly prepared against surprise, parties of their men keeping continual watch and 
ward over the village gate-ways. 

4. The people of all the tribes known to us are great traders, and parties of them 
are continually to be met with in the cold season, when they bring down cotton, chillies, 
ginger, &c., and take away salt, iron, dhaos, fish, and pariah pups. It is, I believe, their 
appreciation of the value of this trade that makes the Nagas peaceable neighbours to us. 
By the stoppage of it they would not oidy lose much profit, but be pressed by the Abors 
from behind, who Just now are satisfied with getting what they w'^ant ; but if supplies 
were cut off would insist on pressing forward to trade for themselves direct. In 1872, 
when the Mekilai and Jongpay dooars were blockaded, they began to complain that the 
Abors were threatening tlxem because their salt was stopped. From this trade the differ- 
ent tribes must have amassed a large amount of material wealth, especially of late from 
rubber, on the purchase of which large sums hpe been spent, but in this respect, at all 
events, it appears that for the present they have killed the goose which laid the golden 
eggs, for the two latest parties who were here complamed that their trees had ceased to 
jdeld rubber} to which their Kotogi added that it was no wonder, for they had been 
chopping them all over from the roots to the upper branches. Unfortunately, too, much 
money is now squandered by Nagas on opium, and many of them, particularly from the 
nearer tribes, are confirmed eaters of the drug. Some opium is grown in the hills, but 
not enough for the consumption there, so considerable quantities of Government opium 
are taken away by Nagas. The Nagas who have regularly taken to opium are miserable 
specimens of humanity, and it is a great pity that this evil habit should ever have taken 
root amongst them. 

5. Intercourse with the different tribes is maintained through interpreters or 
Kotogis residing in the plains in some village near their paths. The Kotogis are in pos- 
session of the land held by each tribe or group of tribes and make what they can out of it 
in return entertaining the Nagas when they come down. It is the custom also for the 
Nagas to leave their spears at their Kotogi’s house as they come down from the hills on 
trading expeditions, and to reclaim them on their return. In every tribe on this border, 
however, some men are to be found who have learnt Assamese, and are spokesmen for the 
rest when brought in contact with the plains people. In dealing with the tribes these 
men are very useful. I have always found them very sensible in their ideas, considering 
what their opportunities for acquiring knowledge are, and they are not such great liars as 
the iCotogis, though quite bad enough in that respect. 


The Nagas we have to 

BorioUa JDooars, 

Lakootee, 

Akhook. 

Akokat. 

Mekilai. 

Jougpay, 

jS[attiffur Dooars, 

Bordool)ija. 

Mookeegaott. 

Japhoo. 

MixjnKing. 

Siinisha. 

Booragaou. 

Holabureea, 

Am^ngia Dooars. 

NoWgOB^, 

Assyriogia, 

Laaaoo. 

Kampoongia. 

Dekho Hyrnong'* 

Bara Hytnoag, 


deal with here are divided into three main groups accord- 
ing to the paths or “ dooars” they use. These 
are — beginning at the west corner of the sub- 
division — first, the Bartolla dooars which are 
the paths debouching near the Kakodonga 
stream (the west boundary of the sub-divi- 
sion) ; second, the Hattigur dooars or paths 
coming out where the Desoi flows from the 
hills, and the place where the great elephant 
trap of the Assamese kings ended, — hence the 
name of Hattygur; third, the Assyringia 
dooars, which include the paths between 
Bebrapar and the Janjhee Biver, the eastern 
boundary of the sub-division. In the margin 
is a list of tribes using each dooar, taken ac- 
cording to situation from west to east. The 
group of Naga communities using each dooar 
speak the same language, or at all events 
dialects so much alike as to be easily under- 
stood by all. The language of the different 
groups differs entirely, the men from Bortolla 
and Assyringia meeting cannot understand 
^ch other in the least. 
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7. TMe Lakootee and Akhook tribes are not properly Jorebant Nagas, as they live 
in the, hills overhanging Miikrung and Oilladliaree in Golaghaut, but they occasionally 
use the Bortolk dooar, and are in alliance with the J ongpays, through whose village 
they pass and repass. Both villages are strong and large for this part of the frontier. 
They w^ere estimated by Colonel Brodie to contain 200 and 300 inhabitants, and these 
numbers have not, so far as I can learn, decreased, as the tribes have not for years been 
seriously cut up and have had additions to their populations by runaways from the 
Jongpay Suree and Malussee tribes. Lakootee is the strongest village of the two, and is 
. under two Chiefs w^ho have more control over their followers than is usual amongst the 
Joreliaut Nagas. One of these Chiefs is a young and energetic man, who, w^hen we were 
blockading the Sonarigaon tribe in 1872, offered to go and clear out the Sonarigaon 
village if Captain Blathwayt would give him a dozen old muskets, and was believed to be 

^ , ... ... in earnest and ready to do 'ifvhat he offered.* 

* This villaiye IS at an eievation of about 4500 r'nmmti- R aW-aIP) 

feet, and the highest otkill now referred to. i^oming down to tiortoiU trom Bakootee and 

Akhook the Jongpay VI ilage IS passed, though 
this belongs to a weak and rather miserable tribe of about sixty families, who are support- 
ed almost entirely by trading, and do not grow enough grain for their consumption. 
When their dooar wns blockaded in 1872 they %vere very hardly put to it, and when the 
blockade was raised were just on the point of abandoning their village and going off to 
join the Mekiiais The Jongpays area comparatively harmless set, but are 

allies of the Mekilais, and most of them have taken heads either from the Hattyguria 
or Abor tribes in the usual sneaking way. Jongpay lies low and only about five hours* 
journey from the foot of the hills. The people are physically very poor specimens of 
iSkgas. 


8. On the same range as the Jongpays, and using the same dooars, but further to 
the east, lie two villages named Tunee and Malusee. They were attacked and destroyed 
by the Hattygurias in their great outbreak, and suffered considerably. The remnant of 
the Surees, numbering some sixty fighting men, immigrated to Lakooteel The Malusees 
struck south in to the hills about "two days’ journey ; and on the border of the country 
held by the Abors at a place named Akookot they found a small tribe with whom they 
coalesced, and they now represent their village as containing about 200 houses. These 
Nagas are great traders, and are, so far as can be learnt from them, just now at peace with 
all their neighbours. 

9. On the eastern flank of the country held by the Akookot people lies the Mekilai 

tribe, about a day and half’s journey from the plains. The village was visited by Colonel 
Brodie, and is described by him as ‘‘a very large and strongly-stockaded village.*’ It is 
the strongest and most "populous of this group, and has been the barrier against the 
Hattygurias, who but for its existence would have cleared out all the country!' up to the 
Kokodonga. The tribe numbers, so far as I can learn, about 500 fighting men, and 
though they have had many losses in w'ar, their numbers have been pretty well kept up 
by men from weaker tribes joining them. There w'as in Colonel Brodie’s time a village 
called Mohom lying betw^een them and the plains, the inhabitants of wdiich have gone 
over to Mekilai ea The Mekilais have been at continual feud with the Hatty- 

gurias in general, and the Bordoobya clan in particular, for many years, and there have 
been continual losses on both sides. The clan have a bad name for turbulence, but have 
given us no real trouble. They have had several squabbles with the owners of the 
Borhola garden, but it has nWer gone further than w'ords, except on one occasion, some 
seven years ago, wdien they cut dowm some tea bushes in an out garden which they de- 
clared to be on their land. The police went out, but the Nagas had of course gone off 
long before their arrival. Some time after an attempt ivas made to burn down the 
Borhola factory, but that w^as the work of a drunken man; who was severely thrashed by 
his' own friends lor it. 

10. The Mekilais, like most of the other tribes, have no particular Chief, but are, 
when sober, guided to a certain extent by four or five middle-aged men, who have earned 
a reiuitation as warriors. 

11. To the east of Mekilai and in sight of it is Bordoobya, the most westerly of 
the Hattygur group and the strongst on the Jorehaut frontier. The Bordoobyas number, 
so far as" "I can learn, some 600 or 700 fighting men, who were, until about three years 
ago, kept pretty well in hand under one Chief. This Chief, Lalong, had rnucli iiifiueiice 
and .must have been an able man. About three years ago he Ml into an ambush and was 
killed ; a party of Mekilais w'ere lurking near a stream under Bordoobya on the look-out 
for heads one morning, and had an extraordinary piece of luck, for Lalong, accompanied 
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by only two followers, came down to look at a fisb-trap, and was, of course, killed. The 
Mekilais are exceedingly proud of this fact, and it was acted in pantomime before me with 
great eela A The Naga story goes thajt after the Bordoobya Chief was down, but still 
alive, one of the Mekilais' commenced cutting off his head, but in a bungling way, when 
the Chief reviled him for carrying a blunt dhao, and said “ take my dhao wdiicli is always 
sharp and cut my head off properly.” Some years after Colonel Brodie’s ’idsit the Bordoo- 
byas suddenly attacked the Samsha village, one of considerable size, and took it. Those 
of the inhabitants who escaped fled to the plains for shelter, and the tribe has never 
recovered since ; some of them are now ordinary ryots in the plains and a few live on a 
hillock just over the Honwal tea garden in an open village. They have never been 
molested by the Bordoobyas, and are quite friendly with them now. The origin of the 
attack was, I believe, a dispute about jhoom land, the Samshas having taken up a piece 
wiiicli had been previously cleared by the Bordoobyas. It was after the attack on 
Samsha that the Bordoobyas pressed on to the west and destroyed the Suree and Malusee 
villages. So far as 1 ascertain, the tribe has only given us trouble on one occasion 
since Colonel Brodie’s visit to the hills, that was about twenty years ago, when they lifted 
a number of cattle from Moreeanee mouzah. A guard was then sent out to their dooar, 
and after a little pressure the cattle which had not been eaten were returned, and 
compensation received for those that were. About eight years ago a murder was com- 
mitted by one of the clan near the Honwal factory. The murderer was given up, and on 
conviction sentenced to transportation. The murdered man was a shop-keeper who had 
cheated the Naga about the sale of some opium, and lie in revenge came down and killed 
him. In addition to their Mekilai feud the Bordoohjvas say they have mnch fighting 
with the Abors to the south, and I have no doubt this is true. They are physically good 
specimens of Nagas for this frontier. 

12. None of the other villages forming the Hattjgur group are of such importance 
as Bordoobya. Kolabona is the next largest, and the others are comparatively small. 
All lying further to the east and north than Bordoobya have that village as a sort of 
Bulwark between them and the Abors and Mekilais; all are in alliance, and join on 
great occasions in raids. They have always been peaceful so far as we are concerned. 
The villages are none of them nearer the plains than the second range of hills. Bordoobya 
and Moonsing He on the third, 

13, The tribes using the Bebrapar dooars nearly all live on the ridge betw^een the 
plains and the Tiroo, a tributary of the Janjhee. The hills are from about 1,500 to 2,500 
feet high, and immediately overhanging the Terai and visible from them. The villages 
are all small, numbering from 40 to about 120 houses, and well disposed to ns. In the 
cold season numbers of these Nagas come down and w^ork for the planters at jungle^ 
cutting. They also supply the factories with mats. The villages are all strongly 
stockaded, however, and they indulge in raiding and counter- raiding with tribes beyond. 
The Rampoongya people call themseives disciples of the Dukhinpat Gossain, and every 
year some of them pay him a visit and make some offerings. Their conversion to 
Hiudooism, however, is only in name. They say the Gossain did once explain a great 
deal about religion to a deputation from the tribe, but that what it was all about they 
have altogether forgotten. They, hoTyever, pretended not to eat beef, but that is only a 
pretence. One Chief, Ambugoo by name, has more hold over them than is the case 
with the other tribes. He considers himself very civilized, and is very fond of wearing 
a beaver hat and dress coat, with which a European gentleman presented him. The 
Eampoongya village has been twice visited by Mr, Begg of Deehingapar factory (the 
second time about four months ago), who has always been very hospitably received. He 
describes the village as very difficult of access, the situation having been skilfully chosen 
so as to allow of only two very narrow approaches. The village itself, however, is com** 
manded by another height within easy rifle range, so that it could not be held for any 
time against an attack by well armed troops. The strength of ail these villages lies in 
the <liliiciilty of access ; but I fancy that as it is with Eampoongya, so it is with most, 
and that they could not be held against well armed men. 

14. To the south of these villages and on the higher ridge between the Tiroo and 
Janjhee lie the two Hymaug villages ; these are larger than Rampoongya and the other 
villages near it, but far inferior in strength to the better organized tribes east of the 
Janjhee. The Bekho Hymaug villagewas during the past cold weather %'isited by Mx% 
Clark of the Seebsaugor American Mission. He met with a hospitable reception and 
good treatment, and I believe a large number of the tribe expressed a wish to become 
Christians. They have had indeed a catechist amongst them for some time. The 
Jxansingias are in the habit of bullying and levying blaek-xnail from these villages, and 
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in 1871, when I was at Gabhuroo Pnrbat, a party had just been down selling some 
.property to make ,up a sum of sixty rupees in cash, that being the sum the K,a!isiQgias 
had demanded wdth the alternative of attack in case of refusal. 

15. There is no marked physical difference between the Nagas of different tribes on 
this frontier except that the men fro.m the lower-lying villages near the plains are iiife,rior 
in, size to .those coming from the higher tribes. In dress, such as it is, all are pretty 
much alike, only each clan has its owm tartan. Generally, in their own villages, all the 
men and women wear a very small piece of cloth secured b)' a string round the wmst, 
and very often, the men at least, dispense with that. The women when they come down 
to the plains were a short kilt. Every one except the very poorest has a cloth in addition. 
This cloth is of cotton, dyed black, and dark shades of red, blue, and green, arranged in 
stripes differing with different .tribes. This cloth is worn over the shoulders. ^ The spears 
carried by the different tribes also differ in pattern, though all are of the ordinary Naga 
kind, the difference is in the length of the shaft and situation of the ornamental tufts of 
red and black goat’s hair on it. 

16. The Kagas on this frontier do not tattoo their faces as a mark of manhood, hut 
when one of them has taken his first head he is entitled to wear the Ivapantali, that is a 
slip of bamboo about eighteen inches long and an inch and a half broad covered with fine 
cane work, dyed yellow^ and red, and fringed with red and black goats’ hairs, or in some 
cases human hair. This they ivear strung round the neck exactly like the piece of stick 
villagers tie round their goats’ necks to prevent them getting thiwgh fences. On taking 
a second head the man assumes a collar of boar’s tusks round his neck, which he wears 
ever after ; and for a third head he is entitled to w*ear on great occasions an apron 
covered with cowrie shells, and is looked upon as a great warrior, and keeps a tally of 
heads taken on his cloth. This tally is on a white stripe let into the middle of the sheet, 
and is kept in a pattern painted on it. I have counted up to twenty-five heads on a 
Mekilai’s cloth. All these he declared w^ere taken with his own hands, and included 
those of men, women, and children indiscriminately. Some of these heads were, no doubt, 
taken in fair fight, but the majority were those of wretched old women surprised out on 
the“ jhoom,” or at some spring. The full moon is the usual time chosen for head- 
hunting expeditions, when smaller or large parties start off. They practice divining 
before going out, and if the omens are bad will not start. The mode which they have 
shown me was a very simple one. The leader of the intended war party simply cuts two 
thin chips of w'ood about the size of the thumb nail, and holding them lightly together 
between his finger and thumb lets them fall on the ground from a height of eighteen 
inches or so ; if the chips fall and lie close together on the ground, the omen is favourable 
and the party start. If the chips fall apart, then they put off the expedition to another 
day. I believe they have other modes of divination which they would not show as they 
were evidently averse to talking on the subject, and very reluctantly explained their chip 
system. 

17. Even when enemies, the different tribes seem to intermarry. This was even the 
case between the Bordoobyas and Mekilais until a short time ago, Trvhen a party of men 
from the latter tribe escorted a woman of their village to the home of a man of Bordoobya 
who had taken her to wife. These men were hospitably entertained and made drunk, 
then when on their Avay home again were set upon and killed. This was considered even 
by Nagas as a very black piece of treachery. 

18. So far as I can make out these Nagas have no particular sense of religion, but 
dread the influence of evil spirits, and endeavour to propitiate them in times of sickness 
or misfortune sacrifices of animals, from cocks up to buffaloes, according to the emer- 
gency of the case. 

19. The Assamese accuse the Nagas of cattle-stealing, and I have no doubt a good 
many stolen cattle find their way into the hills, but I question if, except in very "rare 
instances, the Nagas are the actual thieves, though they are alivays ready to buy cattle 
without any questions asked. In only one instance, since I have been here, have the 
Nagas been caught actually taking away stolen cattle. That was not long ago, wiien the 
owner of the cattle, with the aid of the Kotogi, followed some Kamgpoongias into the hills 
and recovered his property peacefully. In this case the cattle had been sold to the Nagas 
by an Assamese for about their full value, and there was no proof that they” knew’ they 
were purchasing stolen property. 

20. There has not, so far as I know, been any Naga outrage approaching in atrocity 
to the late attack on the Bor Lungees committed so near our rent-paying lands ; indeed, 
there seems a sort of tacit agreement among the tribes here about not to interfere with 
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eacli other’s trading parties. They, no douM, see that were a system of cutting up these 
parties to a rise, all their trade would he paralyzed, and they are too prudent to risk that. 
The cutting up of the Bor Lungees, though it took place on the west bank of the Janjhee, 
was the handiwork of people coming from the ej^tern side. 

21, The Nagas of the Jorehaut country, in common with those living farther, talk 
very big about “ their land,” but they have no particular line up to which they claim. 
Generally it is where the land begins to rise, 1 e., from the plain to hill. In other parts 
they say their land comes nrell out into the Terai, but in no case do they actually claim 
any ground under cultivation by Assamese ryots nor any tea gardens, tbe !Mekilais* appar- 
ently having given up their claim on the Serelle garden as hopeless. When talking to 
them on the spot, they said they merely wanted their right of way kept up through part 
of it, and to that the manager of the concern had no objection, 

23. With the tribes inhabiting the hills to the east and west of their own, the 
Jorehaut Nagas have very little commumcation, and know very little about them. 
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ORBEBS OF 1838 ON HILL TIFPEBAH TBANSIT J)FES-(page 282). 


To J, J. Haevey, JEsq.f Commissioner of the Chittagong I>mnons — Wo, 121, dated the. 

27 th December 1H$S. 

I am directed by tlie Ilonoiirable tbe Deputy Governor of Bengal to acknowledge 
your letter (No. 22) of tbe 2nd May last, together with its enclosures, upon tbe subject 
of the claim of the Bajah of Tipperab to levy transit duties within his independent 
territory. 

2. The correspondence in this case, wBicb is voluminous, commenced on the lOtli 
October 1836 with a letter from Mr. Dampier, in which complaint was made of the Rajah 
of Tipperah levying “ sayerat duties within his zemindary on cotton and other produce, 
although, at the time of the perpetual settlement, a remission to a large amount was 
granted on the jumma of his estate as a compensation for the abolition of the sayer mehal 
and the collection of such duties has been expressly prohibited by law.” 

3. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Dampier stated, the Rajah levied duties at 28 gh4ts 
and 29 phaurees within the Tipperah zemindary in the Company’s territories, and also 
at the passes leading from the hill territory of the Rajah to the Company’s territory. 
Both levies w^ere, in Mr. Dampier’s opinion, irregular and hlegal. The former (that 
within the territory of the Company) the Commissioner considered himself competent to 
prohibit forthwith ? the latter he left for the consideration of Government. He sug- 
gested at the same time that the opportunity should be taken to ascertain the correct 
boundary betw’een the Rajah’s hill territor}^ and his zemindary, as it w^as believed that the 
Rajah, in his independent capacity, had made many encroachments on the latter territoiy^ 

4. On an attentive consideration of Mr. Dampier’s report, and the documents 
appended to it, it appeared to the Government of Bengal that, upon representation by the 
local ajiithorities of the evil effect of the sayerat levied by the Rajah in his zemindary, 
and continued by the Collectors while the zemindary was under khas management, the 
Government of 1788 had resolved to abolish the collections, in the zemindary, of 
sayer duties from the inhabitants of the hills and others, and thus gave up collections 
averaging Rs. 30,762 per annum. When in 1792 the zemindarj^, heretofore held khas, 
was restored to the Rajah at the decennial settlement, the sudder jumma engaged for by 
him was Sicca Rs. 1,37,001, being about Rs. 28,000 less than it had been before the 
abolition of the above duties, 

5. But, it was remarked, the Rajah has two capacities— one that of zemindar within 
the pale of the permanent settlement, the other that of an independent prince in his own 
hill territory, and it was clear, from a petition presented by his attorney, that the Rajah 
now claimed to levy, transit duty on produce vslthin his own territory, it being stated to 
be his only source of revenue. 

6. Ooncerning the levy of sayerat in the settled zemindary, His Lordship came to 
the conclusion that it was clearly and absolutely illegal and improper, and it was therefore 
prohibited by predecessor’s letter No, 2038 of 15th November 1836. Farther the 
impression upon the Governor’s mind was, that the Rajah had no right to levy these duties 
at all at any station. This impression was founded upon the following considerations ; — 

7. The duties levied by the farmers of the British Government up to July 1788 
comprehended all those which the present Rajah claims a right to exact. Mr. Buller 
wrote in that year that— * besides cotton, timber, bamboos, ratans, straw, and every other 
article pay a heavy cess as they pass by the gh&ts of the sayer mehals and Mr. Bignell, 
the Rajah’s Attorney, states that— ** the produce of the Tipperah mountains consists chiefly 
of cotton, bamboos, wood, grass and canes and that — ‘‘ upon the exportation of this 
mountain produce— the Rajah had always been in the habit of levying a moderate duty.” 
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each other’s trading parties. They, no doubt, see that were a system of cutting up these 
parties to a rise, all their trade would be paralyzed, and they are too prudent to risk that. 
The cutting up of the Bor Lungees, though it took place on the west bank of the Janjhee, 
was the handiwork of people coining from the eastern side. 

21. The Hagas of the Jorehaut country, in common with those living farther, talk 
very big about their land,” but they have no particular line up to which they claim. 
Generally it is where the land begins to rise, ?*. e., from the plain to hill. In other parts 
they say their land comes vreli out into the Terai, but in no case do they actually claim 
any ground under cxiltivation by Assamese ryots nor any tea gardens, the Mekilais appar- 
ently having given up their claim on the Serelie garden as hopeless. When talking to 
them on the spot, they said they merely wanted their right of way kept up through part 
of it, and to that the manager of the concern had no objection. 

22. With the tribes inhabiting the hills to the east and west of their own, the 
Jorehaut ISFagas have very little communication, and know very little about them. 
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OUBEBS OE 1838 ON HILL TIPPEBAH TBANSIT BFBS— (paqb 282). 


To J. J. HasyeY, Msq., Commissioner of the CUiiagong Division , — Wo, 121, dated tlie 

2^th Deeemher 1838. 

I am directed by the Honourable the Beputy GoYernor of Bengal to actoowMge 
your letter (No. 22) of tbe 2nd May last, together with its enclosures, upon the subject 
of the claim of the Bajah of Tipperah to levy transit duties within his independent 
territory. 

2. The correspondence in this case, which is voluminous, commenced on the lOfch 
October 1836 with a letter from Mr. Bampier, in wdiich complaint was made of the Bajah 
of Tipperah levjung sayerat duties within his zemindary on cotton and other produce, 
although, at the time of the perpetual settlement, a remission to a large amount was 
granted on the jumma of his estate as a compensation for the abolition of the sayer mehal 
and the collection of such duties has been expressly prohibited by law.” 

3. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Bampier stated, the Bajah levied duties at 28 ghdts 

and 29 phaurees within the arm'Marry in the Company’s territories, and also 

at the passes leading from the hiU territorjr of the Bajah to the Company’s territory. 
Both levies were, in Mr. Bampier’s opinion, irregular and illegal. The former (that 
within the territory of the Company) the Commissioner considered himself competent to 
prohibit forthwith ; the latter he left for the consideration of Government. He sug- 
gested at the same time that the opportunity should be taken to ascertain the correct 
boundary between the Bajah’s hill territory and his zemindary, as it was believed that the 
Bajah, in his independent capacity, had made many encroachments on the latter territory. 

4. On an attentive consideration of Mr, Bampier’s report, and the documents 
appended to it, it appeared to the Government of Bengal that, ui>on representation by the 
local authorities of the evil effect of the sayerat levied by the Bajah in his zemindary, 
and continued by the Collectors while the zemindary was under khas management, the 
Government of 1788 had resolved to abolish the collections, in the zemindary, of 
sayer duties from the inhabitants of the hills and others, and thus gave up collections 
averaging Bs. 30,762 per annum. When in 1792 the zemindary, heretofore held khas, 
was restored to the Bajah at the decennial settlement, the sudder jumma engaged for by 
him was Sicca Bs. 1,37,001, being about Es. 28,000 less than it had been before the 
abolition of the above duties. 

5. But, it was remarked, the Bajah has two capacities — one that of zemindar within 

the pale of the permanent settlement, the other that of an independent prince in his own 
hill territory, and it was clear, from a petition presented by his attorney, that the Bajah 
now claimed to levy, transit duty on produce his own territory, it being stated to 

be his only source of revenue. 

6. Concerning the levy of sayerat in the settled zemindary, His Lordship came to 
the conclusion that it was clearly and absolutely illegal and improper, and it was therefore 
prohibited by my predecessor’s letter No. 2038 of 15th November 1836. Eurther the 
impression upon the Governor’s mind was, that the Bajah had no right to levy these duties 
at all at any station. This impression was founded upon the following considerations 

7. The duties levied by the farmers of the British Government up to July 1788 
comprehended all those which the present Bajah claims a right to exact, Mr. Buller 
wrote in that year that-— “ besides cotton, timber, bamboos, ratans, straw, and every other 
article pay a heavy cess as they pass by the ghats of the sayer mehals and Mr. Bignell, 
the Bajah’s Attorney, states that— “ the produce of the Tipperah mountains consists chiedy 
of cotton, bamboos, wood, grass and canes;” and that— “ upon the exportation of this 
mountain produce— the Bajah had always been in the habit of levying a moderate duty.” 
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Indeed, it was clear, on comparing Mr. Buller’s reports of 1788 with Mr. Bignell’s letter 
of the 10th October 1836, that the nature of the demand, and the manner of its realiza- 
tion, corresponded exactly as far as the produce of the hills was concerned. 

8. But as no trace could be found that the then Bajah levied any duty as chief of the 
hills, or that he claimed any right to impose such a tax (which, in all probability, the 
traffic in ciiiestion could not have borne whilst saddled with the impost of the British 
Government), the conclusion to be deduced from Mr. Buller’s reports was that no such 
pretensions were then advanced, and that the duties were considered to belong to the 
British Government exclusively— a conclusion which was further corroborated by the same 
officer’s letter of the 17th March 1788, of which a copy has been furnished to the Eajah. 
Indeed, His Lordship thought it was not likely that the Government of that 5"ear would 
have given up a revenue averaging Rs. 30,000 per annum, for the benefit alike of the 
inhabitants of the hills and of the plains, if they had anticipated, or even thought it pos- 
sible, that the Enjah of Tipperah would take advantage of the concession to impose just as 
burthensome and vexatious imposts upon one part at least of the trade. 

9. But beyond this it appeared to Lord Auckland that the Eajah had already 
received and enjoyed since 1793 (in which year the ancestor of the present Eajah was 
admitted to engage for his zemindary) an ample compensation for these duties, the de- 
mand against him as zemindar of Tipperah having been reduced to the extent of Bs. 
28,000, at Es. 30,000 per annum, the boon to the people having been accompanied by the 
order for ‘‘ remission of such portion of the jumma of the sayer (to the malgoozar) as 
Mr. B idler upon enquiry might deem adequate to the amount realized from the col- 
lections,” and this order having been carried into effect by the remission of the whole 
jumma. 

10. ITpon these premises, His Lordship was incHtied to think that the levy of all 
duties upon the trafllc carried on between the hills and the champaign country should be 
absolutely interdicted, and it was urged to the Eajah, in my predecessor’s address before 
quoted, that he could have no equitable claim to enjoy at the same time the peaceful im- 
munities of a zemindar under the shield of the permanent settlement, by which the remis- 
sion above quoted had been guaranteed to him in prepetuity, and the extreme rights of an 
independent sovereign prince. The Eajah was also informed that the Government could 
not, so long as all conditions on his part were fulfilled, re-impose upon his estate in the 
plains the amount of the remitted revenue, he being a British subject protected by the 
laws of 1793. But, being so protected, and having enjoyed since 1792 the advantages of a 
large and profitable zemindary, rendered far more valuable than it formerly "svas by the 
abolition of the duties in question (which must have greatly impoverished liis own ryots 
the principal customers and suppliers of the hill tribes) , the Governor could not think 
that he had any right to levy any of those same duties as Eajah of the hills. It was also 
endeavoured to show the Eaja.li that he would be benefited rather than damageffi even in 
a pecuniary point of view, by the entire interdiction of the imposts which he claimed a 
right to exact 5 for as his tenants, both of the hills and plains, would be the chief gainers, 
it was probable that it would place him indirectly in the enjoyment of a larger revenue, by 
giving him much more quiet, thriving and peaceable subjects and ryots, than he coiifd 
hope to possess, were they subjected to the vexation and extortion inseparable from the 
levy of the cesses to which he laid claim. 

11. Accordingly, on the date already quoted, the Eajah was called upon to reply to 
the arguments against his claim to levy^ transit duties in his own territory as above de- 
tailed, and generally to show cause why he should not be prohibited from collecting' the 
duties in question as well on the hills as on the plains. 

12. To this call the Rajah replied at great length on the 6th March 1837. Assum- 
ing that the right of an independent chief to levy taxes within his own dominions would 

not bo disputed unless some compact could be adduced in proof of the abandonment of 
the right, he proceeded to argue that in the present instance no such compact could be 
shown •, that the duties abolished in 1788 did noi include the sayerat wUMn ike hiUs : and 
that the compensation received by the Eajah was not on account of these duties but on 
account of the sayerat duties, formerly levied in the zemindarjq and abolished 1778 
when the zemindary was under the khas management of the officers of Government. ^ 

13. Accordingly he stated these duties had always been levied since 1793 up to the 
present time as was acknowledged by Mr. Bampier ‘himself, and the onus of proof of the 
absence of right to levy these duties should, under such circumstances, be upon the Gov- 
ernment. He contended that the duties were altogether distmct from the duties for 
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■whicii compensation was made at the time of the decennial settlement, and affirmed that 
no proof had been attempted to the contrary, wffiile the fact itself was capable of the most 
complete demonstration. 

14. He went on to state that, on the 14th August 1789, a proclamation, consequent 
on the orders of 1788 for the relinquishment of the sayer duties in the zemiiidary, was 
issued by Mr. Duller at Tipperah. This advertisement was adcbessed to the inhabitants 
of chukla Doshunabad, and prohibited the levy of duties on cotton in iliai chuMa. That 
on the 19th December of the same year, Mr. Duller issued a notice to the inhabitants of 
Noornugger, Besolghur, Dhurumpore, Gopynatpore, Ootter Gunganugger, Chumpanugger, 
and other pergunnahs included in chukla lloshunabad, ‘‘^except perpminah Kolapsheer.^^ 
All these pergunnahs, he stated, were notoriously in the zemindary, while that excepted 
was as well known to be in the hill territory. This proclamation states that the sayer 
mehal of Holaysheer had never at any time been united to that of INoornugger, but that 
on a former notice its name had, by mistake, been inserted. But that in Kolaysheer the 
Eajah w*as absolute or independent, and the former customs must therefore continue in 
force there. He adduced a similarly- worded perwannah to the inhabitants of Kolaysheer 
bearing Mr. Buller’s signature. 

15. Other proofs of this nature are brought forward in this reply, all tending strong- 
ly to support the Bajah’s right to the duties, and to show that his hill territory is distinct 
from the zemindary in the plains, and was not included in the measures of 1788 for the 
abolition of sayer duties in the latter. 

16. This reply being forwarded to Mr. Dampier w^as answered by that officer on the 
3rd May 1837. He stated that the exception made in Mr. Buller’s notices and per wan - 
nahs of pergunnah Kolaysheer or Kaleesheer w^as owing, not to the cause assigned by the 
Eajah, but to the circumstance of that pergunnah being in Sylhet and not in Tipperah, 
and that Kaleesheer w^as not in the hill territory but in the zemindarjq as could be proved 
by certain settlement papers referred to. Mr. Dampier observes, upon the Rajah’s admis- 
sion, that the collection of duties was alw’ays made at places within the zemindary, and not 
within the hill territory, and thus infers that the sayer duties abolished in 1788 were inclu- 
sive of the hill duties as well as those of the plains, Mr. Dampier argues that as the 
engagement for the zemindary at the decennial settlement was signed by the Eajah as for 
pergunnah Eoshunabad, dakilla khood, Sirkar Odeppore, which Odeypore was the original 
place of residence of the Eajah within the hills (since removed to Aiigurtollah), and these 
engagements bind him as zemindar not to collect sayer duties j the Eajah is therefore 
bound not to collect them anywhere, whether in the zemindary or in the hill territory. 
In short, Mr. Dampier continues, the tahoods of the settlement and other papers extant 
clearly prove that the territory called independent is not in fact so, but is part of the 
settled zemindary of Eoshunabad, or that at any rate that Augurtollah, where the Eajah 
now resides, is not within the hill territory hut is part and parcel at the zemindary. He 
concludes by recommending that a local investigation should be made with a view of 
fixing more clearly the boundary between the settled estates of Tipperah and the hill 
territory, since he has reason to think that much of what is now claimed as part of the 
latter should in fact belong to the former. 

17. In a subsequent letter, dated 23rd May, Mr. Dampier continues the subject of 
the Eajah’s territorial encroachments, and forwards documents to establish the fact. These 
are processes of the Tipperah authorities previous to the decennial settlement, directed to 
Odeypore and other places within what is now termed the independent territory — pro- 
cesses %vhich could not have been issued if those places had in fact been within that 
territory, 

18. On the 2nd August 1837 Mr. Dampier submitted a further letter on the 
subject, wdth documents, to prove that Augurtollah and Odeypore, now said to be part 
of the hill territory, were in reality portions of the zemindary, and to show that Kalee- 
.sheer or Kolaysheer was excepted from the notice of Mr. Bailer, because it was in the 
Sylhet district, and not because it was in the hill territory. 

19. These papers were made over to Mr. Bignell, the Ea.jah’s Attorney, wdio, on the 
4tli November 1837, replied to them at large. Eeferring to Mr. Dampier’s statement 
that Kolaysheer or Kolasheer, commonly called Ootter Kalasheer, w^as in the settled 
zemindary, as proved by certain settlement papers of 1786-87 (when the zemindary was 
held khas), in which it stands third on the list, Mr. Bignell says that the settlement 
papers of that year, obtained by him from the Office of the Secretary to the Bengal Gov- 
ernment, agree in the Mrd item on the list with the jumma quoted by Mr. Dampier, 
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via., Bs. 5,201, but that the name is not Cotter Kalasbeer, but Qotier Balisstir^ a place 
well known in the present day, as within the zemindary, and distant 40 or SO miles from. 
Kalasheer. Bespecting Mr. Dampier’s explanation of the exception of Kalasheer in Mr. 
Buller’s notice, which Mr. Bampier contended was only occasioned by the circumstance 
of Kalasheer being in Sylhet and not in Tipperah, Mr. Bignell observes that Mr, Duller 
w^ho must have known the reasons for the exception better than Mr. Bampier, can now 
know them, expressly stated in his notice and perwannah that it was because Kalasheer 
was in the independent territory. In fact, says Mr. Bignell, no part of the zemindary 
was ever in Sylhet, and if even it were, it would not alter the case, for the tnhole zemm- 
wherever situated, was in 1788 held khas, and it was respecting the zemindary so 
held khas that the orders for the abolition of the sayer were issued. 

20. On a certain document marked I, brought forward by Mr. Bampier, he remarks 
that it appears not to be authentic, and at any rate is unintelligible, and he points out the 
circumstances in the document which induce him to think so. 

21. He brings forward a paper of 1810 in which Mr. Patton, then Collector of the 
Bistrict, acknowledged Kalasheer to be in the independent territory ; in which also, he 
adds, it was included by Captain Fisher in Ms survey of 1822. 

22. He recurs to the proof afforded on the former occasion, by tlie production of a 
perwannah from the Magistrate of Sylhet, and showed that the duties there spoken of 
were levied, not in the district of Sylhet, but in the Bajah^s hill territories. 

23. He says that Mr. Bampier, admitting that the Bajah had no other source of 
revenue in the hills hut these duties, had endeavoured from that very circumstance to 
prove that the allowance of Bs. 1,000 per mensem, given to the Bajah by Government 
when the zemindary was held khas, was a demonstration that he was not at that time sup- 
posed to levy any duties, or to derive any revenue within the hill territory. 

24. But, continues Mr. Bignell, a letter on this subject from Mr. Buller, dated 1787, 
completely refutes this, for in that letter, referring to certain balances due from the 
zemindary, it is stated— “the zemindar may be made to liquidate this from the produce of 
Ms territory or possessions on the Mlls^ which, I understand, is something considerable.” 

25. Mr. Bignell denies that the Bajah had, in any part of the discussion, admitted^ 
as supposed by Mr. Bampier, that, previous to the decennial settlement, the' duties in the 
hills and the duties in the plains were both collected at ghats in the plains, and he con- 
cludes this part of the argument by asserting that the allegations against the Bajah’s 
claims have now been completely refuted. 

26. XJpon the boundary question, Mr. Bignell, after objecting stron,^ly to the 
manner in which it is brought forward, proceeds to observe that Mr. Bampier may be 
challenged to produce any witness, Native or European, who can assert that Odeypore and 
Augurtollah, the late and present residence of the Bajah of Tipperah, were ever situated, 
or held to be situated in the Company's territory. 

27. Mr. Bignell shows reasons, derived from the history of the Tipperah family> 
for the use of the words “Sirkar Odeypore” in all their deeds and instruments, merely as 
expressions of form and prescription, conveying no meaning capable of topographical 
application. 

28. That the ghats of Odeypore and Augurtollah are within the Company’s domi- 
nions may be, Mr. Bignell says, and probably is correct, but that fact is no proof that the 
towns of" those names are in the plains 5 the real truth being that these two towns are 
notoriously within the hill territory, 

20. Mr. Bignell quotes Mr. Buller’s correspondence with the Board of Bevenue in 
1786 as expressly calling Augurtollah the Bajah’s place of residence in the hills ; and in 
the matter of the processes issued by the local authorities into Augurtollah, he adds, that 
the Bajah actually confined the messenger, and quotes various letters to show that Augur- 
tollah, in those days at least, was considered touhoui the zemindary, and within the hill 
territory. Mr. Bignell then proceeds to notice shortly the other documents brought for- 
ward by Mr* Bainpier, and opposes them by arguments similar to those already alluded 
to. He especially remarks that the measurement papers of the estate, which are consider- 
ed of sufficient importance to weigh heavily in resumption cases, do not contain the 
names of Odeypore and Augurtollah. 
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30. Oa the 9th Januai\y 1838 all the papers in the cases were transmitted to you 
for your opinion as to the right of the Eajah of Tipperah to levy transit duties within" his 
Mil territories ; this call was answered by you on the 2nd May last in the letter now 
under consideration. 

31. It appears that, not content with the arguments, proofs, and illustrations con- 
tained in the papers made over to you, you sought for additional information in the 
records of the Chittagong and Tipperah Offices, You arrived by these means at the con- 
clusion (far beyond the question proposed) that the Uajah of Tipperah had no independent 
territory whatever. To prove this yon quoted the following papers : — 

32. A letter from Mr. H. Vansittart (Governor of Fort William), dated 20th Janu- 
ary 1761, and addressed to H. Verelst, Chief of Chittagong, in which notice is taken of 
the refractoriness of the Bajah of Tipperah, and the Chief is instr noted to reduce him to 
obedience, and to report the advantages likely to accrue to the Company from the posses- 
sion of his country. 

83. On the l7th March 1761 Mi’. Yerelst replies to the above. He notices the 
detachment of 206 sepoys and two guns under Lieutenant Mathews for the reduction of 
Tipperah, and the consequent flight of the Bajah to the mountains, leaving every fort in 
his countiy in the possession of the British. He goes on to state that Lieutenant 
Mathews was reinforced and directed to proceed, and had reached “ Nunagar, the capital 
of Tipperah” ; that the Bajah had submitted and joined the troops in the way ; that Mr. 
^Marriott was about to proceed to administer the civil government of the country j and 
that it was hoped that it would turn out a valuable acquisition. 

34f. The instructions to Mr. Marriott, from Messrs. Yerelst and Bumbold, were to 
proceed to Tipperah, settle the revenues of the province, cause the Bajah to reimburse 
the Company all expenses, and report on the resources of the country. 

35. Mr. Marriott proceeded accordingly, and reports “ Komeella^^ (Gommillah of the 
present day) that he had been to Nunagur, the place of residence of the Bajah, and had 
settled with him for the revenue and expenses. 

36. On the 5th April 1761 Mr. Marriott again writes from Komeella” on the 
subject of the revenues and the amount of the Bajah’s payments, and states that, accord- 
ing to his information, the country formerly paid three lakhs of rupees to Moor- 
shedabad. 

37. You next advert to certain documents procured by you from the Office of the 
Sudder Board of Bevenue, showing that, in consequence of rebellious practices long sub- 
sequent to the above transactions, the reigning Bajah, Kishen Manick, had been dispos- 
sessed of the zemindary of Boshunabad, and Bulram Manick appointed in his stead. 

38. In 1785 a siinnud of investiture was made out under the orders of the British 
Government in favour of Bajdhur Manick, and this document, you state, was addressed 
to the canaugoes, &c., &c,, of the pergunnah of Boshunabad, &c., common^ called Tip- 
perah, in the &rkar of Odeypore, in the Province of Bengal ; and the Besident of Tipperah 
reports that he invested Bajdhur Manick accordingly at Augiirtollah. 

39. This man, you observe, is shown by other papers to have been, in the year 
1783 or 1784, ai>preheaded and sent to Chittagong to answer a charge of harbouring 
dacoits.- 

40. From all this you infer that no independence was left to the Bajah ; that the 

whole country, including his capital, Nunagur, was taken possession of ; that no distinc- 
tion was diwn between hill territory and plain territory ; that the Bajahs submitted to 
investiture at the hands of the British Government ; and that one of them was actually 
api^rehended and tried by British officers of justice. It is also plain, you remark^ 
that Odeypore, which the Bajah now claims as part of Ms Mil territory, gave a 
name to one of the MoguT divisions of the country, and that the town of 

Odeypore must have been within, and subject to, tlie Mogul Empire. ‘‘ I find,’’ you 
proceed to say, “ every proof that the Bajah of Tipperah was as dependent as any zemindar 
in the Company’s dominions, and that too to tlae Mogul Government as well as to the 
British.” . 

41. It is impossible, therefore, jmu argue that he can claim any independent power 
and, of course impossible, that he can have a right to levy in any part of the country 
sayer duties which have been expressly prohibited by the British Government. 
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42. Accordingly yoli proceed to recommend — 

Eirst.—Tliat as forming a part and portion of tlie Britisli Empire in tlie east;, 
pro\ision should be made for the administration of justice in the hills (hitherto supposed 
independent). 

Secondly.— That provision be made for levpng a revenue from this new acquisition, 
which you divide into two kinds— revenue from the plains, not hitherto settled ; and 
revenue from the hills, not hitherto settled. The right to revenue from these lands, you 
conceive, should, without delay, be asserted. 

48. As for the duty on cotton, which all the authorities from Mr, Buller downwards 
have so strongly objected to, it would seem that, considering it as a due of Government, 
and not of the Bajah, you rather approve of it than otherwise, and recommend that it be 
kept up, collected by the Bajah, and appropriated by Government. 

44. It will be observed that, in the original question between Mr. Bampier and Mr. 
Bignell or the Bajah, the independence of the latter within the hill territory was an^ ad- 
mitted point. The question was simply, being as he is independent in other matters, is he 
or is he not bound by a special contract to refrain from levying sayer duties within his 
independent territory. But you incline to believe that in fact both parties are wrong; 
that the Bajah is not independent at all; and that, whatever might be the expediency of the 
duties on cotton, bamboos, &o., &c., when enjoyed by the Bajah, they clearly are very fit 
and proper duties (that on cotton at least) to be levied and enjoyed by the British Govern- 
ment. 

45. tJpon this the Beputy Governor remarks, in the first place, that by prescription 
at least the Bajah of Tipperah has a claim to independent j^ossession of a certain territory, 
exclusive of the zemindary in the plains or district of Tipperah, of which he is the record- 
ed proprietor : whatever may be the origin of this possession, it is admitted by all, and 
it is indeed matter of notoriety for that, a great number of years, extending certainly 
as far back as the decennial settlement, the possession has been enjoyed without challenge, 
and, until your last letter, no one ever thought of challenging the right. ^ Under such 
circumstances, His Honor deems it undeniable that the burthen of proof lies with the 
challenger and not with the Bajah. 

46. Now it appears to the Beputy Governor that you have proved absolutely no- 
thing. You have proved that in 1761 the British Government took possession of the 
Province of Tipperah, and commenced administering its revenues on its own behalf. 
There is nothing in your report to show what was included in this mace, and what 
taken possession of and administered, can only be inferred from the circumstances since 
known to esist. These ciretimstances are, as has been observed, that the countr}^ admi- 
nistered by the British Government is that below the hills heretofore knoTO as the ziUah 
of Tipperah, exclusive of a certain territory in the hills held independently by the Bajah. 
Why the British Government did not take possession of the rest is not known, though it 
may be supposed that they refrained, partly in order to conciliate the Bajah, or from 
generosity to a foe in their power, and partly because the hill territory was not worth 
taking. 

47. That the British forces proceeded to Nunagur, would be (even if that place 
were^ as you assume, within the hills) of no value in proof of your position, since subse- 
quent events show that the British forces, if they did reduce the hill country, nevertheless 
afterwards withdrew from it and left it to the Bajah. But the Beputy Governor is 
disposed to think that Nunagur is in fact nothing more than the corrupt mode of writing 
Noomuggur, the name of a town in the plains, situated within the zemindary and zillah 
of Tipperah, and at present the head quarters of a Moonsiff. 

48. The only other fact brought forward by you to prove that the Bajah ought 
rightly to have no independent territory is, that the Bajah, after 1761, or at least in 1785, 
received investiture as Bajah from the hands of the British Government, and that he was 
once apprehended and sent to Chittagong a prisoner to answer a , charge of harbouring 
dacoits. 

49. To this argument His Honor cannot attach an V weight. If the investiture of 

the Bajah se was sjTubolical of the conveyance of his independent territory to the 
British Government, what would become of the chiefs and Bajalis and jageerdars all over 
in India, who habitually receive investiture from the paramount government without 
ever supposing that, by so doing, they are making over their independent territories to 
territories to be brought in judicial and revenue matters under the general laws and regu- 
lations ? ^ 
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50. TiieMstory of India, from the days of Timour downwards, is full of instances 

of investiture by the paramount power of 
inferior |>rmees, Uajahs, soobadars, jageerdars 
and others ; but there is nothing, His Honor 
thinks, that can bear out your supposition 
that, by receiving a khillut of investiture, the 
right of administering the ray or jageer of the 
inferior feudatory passes in effect into the 
hands of the superior State.=^' It is notorious, 
indeed, that the very contrary has been the 
case ; and that the pmctical exercise of power 
by the inferior is in reality confirmed and cor- 
roborated by the ceremony in <yiicst!on. 

51. In the case of the Eajah of Tipperah there %vas a special reason for investiture 
by Government. The most valuable possession of the Bajah was his estate in the British 
territory ; as a zemindar of that estate he was a subject of the British Government. Siic- 
cession to the estate was of course regulated by the general laws of the British territory, 

and enforced by the British tribunals. As a 
matter of course, therefore, the succession to 
one property carried with it succession to the 
other, and in effect this has always been the 
case.* 


' Note, — A n ancestor of this very Bajah, in 1708, 
A. D., received investiture from Moorshed 
Kooly Khan without relinquishing', or being 
supposed to relinquish, his independent juris- 
diction. The eirciimstanee is mentioned by 
Stewart (History of Bengal, page 372), and it 
is distinctly stated that no encroachment on 
the Eaj ah’s rights was attempted, though the 
“‘ khillut” was annually renewed. In fact, 
the Province of Tipperah was not conquered 
and added to the Alogiil Empire until 1733, 
when it was overrun and subdued by Meer 
Hubbeeb, Dcwan of the Naib Nazim of Dacca, 
page 427). 


‘ Vide SudderDewaniiy Adawlut Beports, volume 
I, page 270— Ham Gunga Deo versus Door- 
gamunee Johraj. In this report the exist- 
ence of the indcpeudent hill territory is 
expressly declared. 


52. The Bajah had therefore two capacities— one as a subject and zemindar of the 
British Government, the other as an independent Bajah in the Hills. But as the succes- 
sion to the latter was nearly certain to depend on the succession to the former capacity, he 
might very well be disposed to receive investiture and do homage at one and the same 
tinie, and in one or both capacities, to the ruling and xmramount government. 

53. As for the arrest of the Bajah in 1783-84 the case explains itself. As zemindar, 
and as a British subject, the Bajah was and is answ'erable to the British tribunals. In 
these days, wdien forms are more attended to and minute distinctions more carefully kept 
up than in 1783, the apprehension of the JSaJ&/ir for a crime committed by the zemindar 
would, of course, be conducted with more regularity, more attention to technicalities, and 
less confusion of departmental authority ; but it would not less certainly take place (if 
necessary) now than in 1783, though no one would suppose that the Government, by 
exercising jurisdiction under the regulations over the zemindar, necessarily enforced the 
same jurisdiction over the independent Bajah. 

64. On the other hand, besides the notorious fact of independence, there is the 
testimony of good authority to the existence of the Bajah’s right since the accession of the 
British. 


55. The manik or zemindar of Tipperah,” says Hamilton, speaking of the year 
1801, ‘Ms an independent sovereign of an extensive territory in the hills, but usually 
resides in the towm of Gomillah, w^hich is the head-quarters of the Judge and Magistrate.” 

56. Again in 1808 Mr. Melvill, Second Judge of the Dacca Provincial Court, under 
date 9tli October, is found reporting to Government on the subject of disturbances that 
had taken place in the hill territory of Tipperah, and throughout the letter speaking of the 
territory as independent as to jurisdiction, though held according to custom by investiture 
from the British Government as successors to the Alogul. Still more strongly the same 
functionary writes a few days afterwards (lOth October 1808). He gives an account of the 
inhabitants of “ the Tipperah independent territory,” which he also describes as ‘‘ the hill 
territory comprehended within the boundaries of Tipperah Proper, or the country subject to 
the autbority of the Tipperah Bajah.” This territory, he goes on to say, “ is in Imigth about 
one hundred" and twenty miles and in breadth seventy to eighty miles ” He explains the 
customs of the territory, the officers of the government and their functions, military^ 
judicial, mA revenue, and he describes the army entertained by the Bajah, of whom, he 
says, “ a number are of course at Au>guf tollah, the seat pf the Bajah.” 

57. He elsewhere mentions as a place within the territory, where the 

soohald^ (defined by him as commander-in-cMef”) had assembled forces during the 

disturbances on which he was reporting, and in the following passages he announces 
distinctly the real circumstances of the Bajah’s tenure of the territory in ciuestion. 

“ The Tipperah hill territory is certainly independent of the delegated judicial 
aiitliority ; but although it pays no tribute, that it has a certain dependence on the 
sovereign or supreme power of the State, is established by tradition as ivell as by the 
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testimony of witnesses. Tlie inliabitants perhaps consider themselves dependent on 
their chid’ only, blit they know he holds Ms authority iinder a superior, and that the 
confirmation of the Bengal Gtovemment is necessary to the validity of his title to that 
authority. 

It appeared, on judicial investigation from the most remote period to which the 
produced records or tradition ascended, that the hill territory of Tipperah, and the estate 
or zemindary of Boshiuiabad, were always held by one or the same person ; the Bajah of 
that hill territory was uniformly the zemindar of Boshunabad. 

In investigating, therefore, the claims to that zemindar}", the Dacca Court of Appeals, 
although they could pass no order relating to the disposal of the hill territory, were (as 

it was ~ a point of fact disputed, and still midetennined), under the necessity of aseertain- 
ing if the claimant was or was not the person (by local custom respecting the succession) 
entitled to bo considered Ba|ah of Tipperah, as on that depended his right to he zemindar 
of Boshunabad. 

** That the circumstances of the Mil inhabitants, having been a considerable timo 
without an acknowledged local superior, and in a state of uncertainty respecting the person 
to whom they were to look to as their immediate chief, may have somewhat unhinged 
their relative situations, and have produced something like a feeling of irritation amongst 
them, will readily be admitted, V ^ 

“ The right to the succession to the Tipperah Bajah has remained undetermined for a 
period >1 four years, and on the recurrence of similar cases~and instances will frequently 
occur, particularly in the Cuttack and other provinces — it may perhaps be found more 
expedient, as judicial proceedings are necessarily dilatory, that Government should, on 
au authenticatod report of relative ciroiioistances, give the investiture of the hill territory 
to the person they might consider entitled to the possession, and leave the claims to estates 
within the Goiiipany's provinces to hs subsequently decided by the courts of justice.” 

Still more to the purpose is the following : — 

“I cannot, however, in any case recommend, as a temporary measure, even the 
assumption of the management of the hill territoryj as in’ my communications I could 
perceive a positive embarrassment in the hill people, lest by too great an exposure of the 
faults of the existing authority Government might be induced to take the internal manage- 
ment into its^owii hands, and deprive them of the immemorial pri\ilege of being ruled by a 
chief of their own, and in retaining which privilege their pride and prejudices seemed 
deeply interested.’" And lastly, the reply of Governmeat to this report is altogether 
decisive of the question. 

“ The right to the succession; toihe zeminda^'of Tipperah, situated wdthin the limits 
of the British possessions, being at present under investigation by the courts of judicature, 
the Governor General in Council is unwilling to adopt any measures with respect to the 
succession to the independent -territory while that case is depending. But whenever the 
Suddor Dewany Adawlut shall have passed its decision on that suit, Government will of 
course issue smdi orders as may then appear to be necessary and proper, with respect to the 
succession to the latter territory. Nothing can be farther from the intentions of Govern - 
ment than to assume the iaterpal management of that territory.” 

dS. It is obvious, therefore, that your proposition for taking possession of the Bajali’s 
territory, and your plans for the administration of Just-ice and revenue within it, must 
fall to the ground. ' '' 

^50. The questions at issue between the late Commissioner, Mr. Danipier, and the 
Bajah, are of two kinds— 

1.S'/.-— TThcdlier the Bajah has, under present circumstances, any right to levy duties 
at discretion in his own territory, or has surrendered the right by special compact ? 

2ad.— Has the Bajah, as an independent chief, encroached upon the Company’s 
territory, and wrougfiillj taken from it and added to his own the towns of Odeypore and 
Aiigurtolkih 

do. The first of these questions is in a great measure decided by the result of the 
enquiry into your propositions. It has been shown that the Bajah a- an independent 
territory ; and it follows that wUhin that territory he may levy such duties as he pleases, 
unless there be any special compact to the contrary, Mr. Dampier endeavoured to prove 
that there was such a compact. He stated that the Government of 1788, having at that 
time the manageiueiit of the Rajah’s property in the plains, and being convinced that the 
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leT}?" of duties, sucli as tlieu existed witliin tliat propert}’’, was impolitic, al3olis1ied them 
thereby giving up Es. 30,000 per annum, which was the average produce of the duties 
when they were abolished. 

61. This suiii of Es. 30,000 has been represented as a remission granted to the Eaiah 
in lieu of the duties ; and from the decided objections expressed by the Grovernment'' of 
that time to the levy of transit duties, it has been argued that the Government would 
never have given up, or in a manner paid over, to the Eajah Es. 30,000 per annum if they 
had supposed that the consequence would have been the levy of the same or similar duties 
in the neighbouring hill territory ; iherefore^ it has been concluded the Government must 
have intended the remission as an equivalent for the levy of these duties in the hills as 
well as in the plains. 

62. This argument apx^ears to the Deputy Governor untenable. 

63. The case, it may be gathered from the correspondence, and from the documents 
brought forward on both sides, is this. The Eajah, previous to 1788, certainly had the 
right of levying any duties he thought proper in his hill territory. He had also the 
right (possessed by all zemindars at that time) of levying sayer duties within his zemin- 
dary. He might therefore, in this double capacity, either levy a portion of the duties in 
the hill territoiy, and another portion in the j)lains, or lie might levy all in the hills 
and none in the plains j or lastly, he might levy the duty in the plains, and foreo*o it in 
the hills. 

In his choice between these three plans, at a time when the distinction between the 
dependent and the independent territory was not so clearly marked as it subsequently 
became, the Eajah would of course be guided by convenience and economy. Accordinoly 
be seems to have placed all his chowkies in the plains, and, in consequence, not to liave 
levied any saver duties in the hills. 

64. The chowkies so placed seem to have yielded on an average about Es. 28 000 
or Es. 80,000 a year, and they were clearly in those days a legitimate portion of the aWets 
of the zemindary. His sudder juinina to Government on the zemindary was at this time 
about Es. 1,65,000 of which about Es. 28,000 w'as assessed on the sayer assets ; and this 
be it remembered, was a circumstance common to all zemindaries bkore the abolition of 
the sayer duties i their sudder jummas being all made up of the two items of land and 
sayer revenue as in the case of the Eajah of Tipperah. 

65. Things were in this state when the estate was taken into khas management by 
Government, as happened to a great many zemindaries in Bengal, particuSirly in the 
eastern districts : and in this zemindary, as in others, the sayer assets as well as those of 
land revenue came into the khas management of Government. While, under that manan>e- 
inent, the Government, objecting to the nature of the sayer assets, abolished them and the 
jiiinma of the zemindary became in consequence Es. 1,65,000 minus Es. 28,000 or 
Es. 1,37,000, and therefore, when the zemindary came to be restored to the Eajah, he 
engaged for the lesser jumma, as a necessary consequence of the diminution of the assets 
by the hands of the Government itself. This was no compact, such as it has been souc4t 
to prove. Still less was it a remission to the Eajah of Es. 28,000 or Es. 30,000 per annum 
as has also been imagined, and not being a compact of the kind sought to be proved it 
can have no possible effect upon the admitted right of the Eajah to le’^ within his hill 
territory suclx duties as he might think proper, 

66. If there be any doubt of this, let it be supposed, for the sake of argument, that 

the Government in 1788, while managing the zemindary hlias, had chosen of the two 
assets, land revenue and sayer revenue, to abolish, not the but the ,• and that 
retaining the sayer, they had, at the conclusion of their khas management, restored the 
zemindary to the Eajah at the jumma which such an arrangement had brought about i e 
at Es. 1,65,000, minus land revenue, or Es. 1,37, 000==28, 000. ‘ ’ * ’’ 

67. Would anybody have argued that this was an annual donkion to the Eajah of 
Es. 1,37,000 ? Or that this measure for ever bound the Eajah to abstain from levying- a 
land revenue on neighbouring and indeixendent territory F 

68. Would anybody, in short, have talked of a compacil Surely not; yet the 
two cases are precisely parallel. Or take another illustration. Suppose that in 1788 
when the right of levying sayer duties was allowed to every zemindar, a given zemindar 
A, had possessed two contiguous zemindaries, of which one in the year in question was in 
the khas management of Government, and had assets equal to Es. 2,000, of which Es. 500 
were derived from sa.yer duties ; then suppose that the Government chose in this one 
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zemiiidary to abolisli sayer duties, thereby giving up Bs. 500 of tlie assets, and mating the 
assets, %vlien the estate came to be restored, to A only Bs. 1,500 instead of Bs. 2,000, would 
any one imagine that by this measure A bad. become bound to give up the sayer duties in 
bis second zemiiidary ? Would any one talk in such a case of a compact ? Assuredly not. 
Tet this, like the last, is a perfectly parallel case to the one now under consideration. 

69. This of itself would suffice to show that the Bajali is under no engagement, ex- 
pressed or implied, to refrain from the levy of sayer duties within his hill territory ; and 
W’hen considered in connection with the strong arguments produced by the Eajah himself, 
through Mr. Bigneli, will fully warrant the opinion to wffiich, after due consideration, His 
Honor has arrived, that there is no ground whatever to interfere with the Eajah’s right of 
levying, within his own hill territory, whatever taxes or duties he may think proper. 

70. Bor the decision of the second question, whether the Bajah has or has not en- 

croached on the Company’s territory, the data produced do not appear sufficient. But the 
Deputy Governor is clearly of opinion, both that such an invidious enquiry should not be 
prosecuted without some evidence of its necessity, and that in the present 

instance no such ground for enquiry has yet been slioira. 

71. To (jonclude, therefore, His Honor decides that the Bajali has an independent hill 
territory ; that your propositions for its resumption are totally inadmissible ; that the Bajah 
has a full right within his hill territory to levy any duties he pleases ; and that there is no 
ground at present for setting on foot an eiKpiiry into supposed encroachments by the Bajah 
on the Company’s territory. 
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APPENDIX E. 


PAPEES EEGAEBING THE LUSHAI COHNTET AND 
POLICY— '{pages 315'— 361). 


I.— Mr. Edgar’s Notes ox ms tour among the Litshais in 1871. 

^art J. 

In my report to the Commissioner of Dacca, sent in from Changsil, I gave an 
account of our proceedings up to the time we left that place. 

In the 12th paragraph of that letter I mentioned that reports had been broucdit to 
me by Lushais of raiding parties, which I believed to be imaginary. It turned out that 
I was utterly mistaken that these reports, though not absolutely correct, -wem in the 
main true, and that the information, if properly understood and believed by me mic^ht 
have been of the greatest possible value. I feel deeply the greatness of the ^blunder 
I made, and am fully aware that any attempt to justify it wmild be useless. At the 
same time it is likely that a full account of what I heard, what it really meant what 
might have been done if I had understood and believed it, how I interpreted it, and the 
arguments 'which I thought at the time almost conclusive of its untruth, may l 3 e of use 
in forming an estimate of the past and deciding on the line to be adopted for the future. 

On the 9th January messengers from Sookpilal came to inform me that a party of 
Howlongs -were going along the Hachiik range, and that Sookpilal feared tKej were 
going to attack a part of the Sylhet District lying to the west of the Limcdai stream 
They asked me to give information at once to the Magistrate of Sylhet, and I wrote 
to Mr. MoWiliiam to telegraph to Sylhet and Dacca, which he did on the IStli 
seven days before the attack on Kutlecherra. But I showed in my letter that I doubted 
the information. The Lushais (as I then understood them) told me that the Ilowlon^^s 
were led by Savoong, w^ho was going out for heads on account of his father Lulpitano' 
Now I knew that Savoong wus a Syloo, and that he wus not son of Lulpitano'. I after- 
wards learned that the leader’s name was Sangboong, who is son of Lulpitano- but the 
imagined inaccuracy made me doubt the whole story. These Howlongs had never made 
raids in this direction, and from what I could learn of the line of 'country they were 
said to have taken, I thought that, if they had gone anywhere, it must have been towards 
the south-west. The maps I had with me were very imperfect, and in some respects 
misleading, and at the time my idea of the line of the country to the south-west of 
Changsil was very confused. Still since I had a view of it for the first time from the 

iiigli range that we crossed in the end of January, I have been surprised that I did not 

see that movement described to me might threaten Kutlecherra and Alexandrapoor It 
was then too late to do anjdhing, but I now see that if I had at this time clearly understood 
the mformation received from the Lushais, precjiutions might have been taken which 
though not averting the raids, would have saved much of the loss of life and propert4 
which occurred in south-west Gachar, and made it probable that the raiders would meet 
with severe imnishment. When I saw Sookpilal on the 16th, I asked him about the 
raiders, and he told me that he had thought at first that they were goino* to attack bim 

but that they had passed him by and turiied off to a range to the west I now think h 

meant the Jampi, but at the time I believed it to be in the direction of Hill Tipperah. 

Next morning, after SookpikLhad leE^ messenger came in from Fibiik whose 
village was south-east of Cliangsii, to inform me that a party, five hundred stron- led 
by Lenkom, son of Yono el, were on the east side of the Sonai with a declared intention 
ot attacking Bengallee villages, but that the Chiefs were trying to turn them back T 
sent mformation of this to Mr. McWilliam, but I doubted the report very much Vonolel 
had never been concerned in any raids on Cachar. At the time I heard the news I was 
anxious to get the Lushais to guide me to Sonai by the route which we followed even 
tually, and I thought they appeared unwilling. It seemed possible, therefore that 
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tlie story was made up to induce me not to go. But my cliiel' suspicion arose from a 
belief that lliittun Poea bad made money by giving information of imaginary raids 
to the authorities of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and that Sookpilal might be trj'ing to 
play the same game. 

Contradictory rumours came pouring in during the nest few days, till on the 
i9th, at night, several Lushais came to me and related that the raiding party had made 
a detour and crossed the Sonai higher up, and that they had got on to the Eengti Pahar, 

My first idea was to follow them with the force I had, but I found that if they had 
gone at all, they must be too far north for me to over hike them. Then wdieii Iques- 
tioned. the Lusha& more closely as to the- route the supposed raiders were said to have, 
taken, their account seemed to me irreconcilable with what we knew of, and what the 
map showed, as the natural features of the country. The suspicion so caused was 
increased when the Lushais suggested that I should go down the river on a raft and 
allow them to guide Inspector Best Mahomed and his men to a point where he could inter- 
cept and cut off this returning raiders, I looked upon this as a proof of the unwilling- 
ness of the Lushais to guide me along the route I wunted, and I said that I should 
myself go to the top of the hill to intercept the retreat. The Lushais asked me wdiether 
I had scot infomtdion to Caelmr when I got news from them. When I said yes, they 
said that it would reach in time, and that they hoped I have taken precautions to strength- 
en the guards in the direction of Nowarbiiiid, I at once wrote a letter, -which I sent 
by express, and which reached Gachar some daj^s before the attack on Monierkha, 11, 
advising the local authorities to strengthen the guards at Nowarbiind and Monierkhall, 
and to send an European officer to one and one best Native officer to the other place. 
While expressing doubts of the story, I said that, if the raiders really had gone up, 
I could intercept the return by taking a post on the range. This -was literally true, 
though not in the sense I meant at the time. The fact -^vas that we had all an entirely 
erroneous idea of the conformation of the country between the two streams j for, owing 
to the density of the jungle on the hills over which we passed last year, we were never 
able to get a clear view of the country. This year we went over cleared hills of consi- 
derable height, and have been able to form correcter ideas than we could hitherto of the 
direction of the ranges. I then found that the range upon which I had contemplated 
intercepting the raiders did not extend so far south as Changsil, and that if I had gone 
to a point known to us since last .vear upon the main range and waited there, we should 
have taken the raiders at such a disadvantage as to be able almost to annihilate them. 
We had close on fifty guns all told ,* the number of the raiders was greater ; but they 
would have been taken in an extremely unfavourable position, hungry, w’eary, wdth their 
powder all spent, and encumbered -with their wounded. 

I lost the opportunity however, and besides this my evident scepticism so hurt the 
Lushais that they did not give me any information for some time. After the 21st, when 
they told me that the raiders had left the Eengti Pahar, which was true, as we afterwards 
found out. I hope I have succeeded in vshowing that the information given to me by 
Sookpilal and his people was early enough if believed, and correct enough if properly 
understood, to have enaliled us to provide more efficiently than we did for the protection 
of the frontier and to inflict far severer punishment on the raiders than they suffered. 
My ignorance of the country and suspicion (right and prudent in itself, but carried too 
far) oi* the good faith of Sookpilal -^vere in fault. It is manifestly of great importance 
to keep this in view in forming an estimate of the conduct of the Lushais among 
wffiom I was and in judgdiigof the sincerity of Sookpilal. I shall now take up the 
account of oiir proceeding from the 26th January, the day on which we left Changsil on 
our way to the Sonai. 

On that morning two elderly men from Mehtong’s village came in, and said that they 
had been directed to aceom])any us across to the Sonai We had besides a Muntree from 
Pi bilk and one from Sookpilal with us. 'We went during that day in a south-east direc- 
tion for some mile, over a capital path, until we got to the top of a pretty high hill situated 
some way to the south-east of our last year's camp of Beparri Bazar. East of us, across 
a valley, about three miles off, we could see the village of Mehtoiig on a steep hill, but 
much lower than our position. Behind rose the steep base side of Sakkor Moe (the horse’s 
month), a high precipitous peak on the Nuugvai range. The position of this peak is 
shown incon*ectly in all the maps. 

During our day’s march we found several well worn paths branching off from the 
main route. One of these led, as* we were told, to Bepari Bazar,- and from there, of 
course, to SookpilaFs village. Another would take one by a somewhat circuitous way 
to the village of Laiclning. Another went to Yonpilal’s village. 
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Soon after we arrived in camp, tlie headman of Melitoiig came over with some 
armed men to see, as he said, that we did not want for anj^thing. Re spend that night 
in camp. Next morning, after going a little ’way south, we descended the ea^st face of the 
hill to the jumes below. 

As we got opposite the village, we could see a number of men in it, and some fired 
shots in the air. After we had passed the village, we reached a very pretty jume, from 
ivliich we had a good view of much of the country north and south of us. Here I began 
to see that all previous representation of the direction of the ranges was erroneous, an 
opinion fully borne out by all we saw subsequent. While we were going down the 
jumes on one side, a troop of women and childi^en had appeared out of the jungles on the 
other, and we found them in the jume houses. They seemed to be very friendly, and we 
spend some time talking to them. We then went on for some time to the north-east 
along uneven ground till we came to a stream with a salt spring flowing into it. 
There were some men working there, but we were told that the manufacture had de- 
creased considerably since the trade in rubber had commenced. From this place we 
went, at first along a well worn level path, and afterwards up the bed of a stream, till we 
reached our halting place early in the afternoon. Our coolies were very heavily laden, 
and our marches were, consequently, unusually short, in order to let the rear guard get 
up in good time. Next day our road was almost entirely up hill, the direction still being 
to the north-east, till we got to the site of the village of Morah or Moollah burned by 
Colonel Lister in 1819-50. This is a hill about 3,500 feet high, perfectlj*' cleared from 
heavy jungle, so that we could see in all directions. On one side was the valley of the 
Dullessur ; on the other, the valleys of the Sonai. South-west a high hill was pointed 
out as Eyek Thlang, the site of Sookpilal’s village. Many miles further, in the same 
direction, was a still higher hill on w’hich the village of Savoong, the Chief of the Syloo, 
was said to be situated. South of us, beyond Sakkor Moe, we could see Bar Thalang 
and Mote Thalang, where are the villages of Pihuk, Sookpilal’s mother, and of his sister, 
Ruttungpi. Further south the hills inhabited by the Howlongs were pointed out to 
us, and east of them villages said to belong to Pois. North of these, and a little to the 
north-east of the Howlongs, we were shown hills that were said to belong to Bhuta. 
Further east in the far distance the country of Vonolel and his sons j north and 
north-west of which we saw the ranges of Poiboi, Vonpilal, and Impanee. Bue north 
of us was the great round Peak of Nisapui, which shut out our view of Lang Mohr, the 
hill identified by Major Macdonald with Peak Z of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

We halted for the night at this place, and next day, after a little marching, we came 
upon a large party of Lushais cutting a new path through the jungle. The headmen 
of the village of Bhurmongpi, who had met us a little before, proposed that we should 
take this path. I said it was too steep, and we continued on the old route, which in a 
very short time took us right up to the ’^ullage. From here we sent on our coolies to 
get ready our camp, and remained for some hours in a shady grove outside surrounded by 
men, women, and children. As I passed b}’' the village I remarked several guns in almost 
every house that I went near, and I think that many of them must have belonged to other 
villages, for Bhurmongpi is a poor village and not likely to have the nimiber I saw. 
After we left we went over the shoulder of Yisapai and halted in a cleared jume. We 
had not been long there when Ave were folloAved by a crowd of women and children. 
After these left, I remarked that there were many armed men in the neighbourhood 
of the camp. I asked the Muntries about them. They said some Avere men avIio 
had been hunting, some had been sent to the eastern people and Avere now returning, and 
that some had come down Avith us. Next day we met many more along the path as we 
Avent doAAm. I was puzzled at this at the time, for I saw that their presence Avas connected 
Avith us, and it was quite evident from the way in Avhich they Avere placed that they 
could not have contemplated either attacking us or defending their village from us in 
case Ave had attempted to attack it. Afterwards when I knew whaii had happened in 
Oachar, I began to think that these men had been posted to protect us if Ave should 
iiappeu to be in danger. 

Next day went doAvn some steep descents to the Sonai, which we reached at a place 
called Fancheengkai. This was on the 30th. I thought this a suitable place for our 
permanent camp, and finding that boats could come up resolved to halt there. 

Next morning I sent down a Manipuri trader Avho was with me, one constable, 
and tAvo coolies, to order our boats up from Lushai Bazar, and sent two of the Lushais 
Avlio had come with us to announce my arrival to the, eastern villages. The Manipuri 
messenger did not return. It was he who took into Cachar the story about meeting 
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five of Yonolers people carrying heads. YTlie Luslmis came back in three They 

said that Yantang, son of Blmta, had burned a village of Hraltie Kooldes, which I had 
seen two years ago, a few miles to the north-east of Moizol ; that the whole of the eastern 
village were in confusion ; and that Mora Impanee’s Muntree, who had gone south to 
make empiiries, would come to me in a day or two and tell me every thing. "We now 
began to get uneasy about the non-api>earance of our supplies. 

On the 4th February we told some Lushais who were going towards the village of 
Dhiirmongpi that w^e should like to buy some rice, as we were very near the end of 
our su]>plies. 

jSText day Mr. Burland went down, to, Lusliai Bazar hy a path along the hills to 
the east of the Sonai. He found that our hut of the previous year had been burned, and 
some of our men reported that they saw marks of blood there, * and the remains of a kind 
of litter which had been tied with cane that grow only in the plains. 

Our position now looked very nasty; our supplies were nearly consumed, so that 
if we attempted to make our wny into Cachar overland, w^hich I consider wmiild have been 
the only safe way in case of opposition, wm should have run a risk of something like 
starvation. On the other hand, the delay in the arrival of our boats, the mysterious and 
shadowy rumours flying about, the absence of all the representatives of the eastern 
villages, aud, above all, the suspicious circumstances reported from Liishai Bazar seemed 
to point to as much risk in staydng as in going. Fortunately, however, on that day, 
while Mr. Burland was away, people had come in from Bhurmongpi bringing rice, edible 
roots, fowls for our table, which were very welcome, as all our’ private supplies were fast 
disappearing, and I think a small pig. The Lushais refused to take any payment for these 
things, and promised to bring more. I then resolved to remain where I was for the 
present, to send fresh messeugei's down the river to get all the rice I could from Dhur- 
niongpi to save as mueh of this as we could, so as to accumulate enough to take us down 
in case of an emergency, and meantime to And out all I could about the state of things 
in the east. 

I therefore, on the morning of the 6th, sent Rajkissen, a reliable man, with five 
constables and some coolies down the river on rafts, while Eowa, Sookpilal’s Mimtri, 
went to the villages of Wollong and Kliolel on the 7th. I also sent up ten rupees to 
Bhurmongpi with a message to say tliat, as the village had taken no payment for the 
things sent, I gave the money pa hoize. It was I'eturned next day with aiiother present 
of rice, and a message to the effect that they could take nothing in return for what the village 
gave, but that henceforth individuals would come in and trade regularly in rice and other 
articles of food. Next day considerable quantities came in and were bought by us. 

At first the Lushais took in exchange for their rice, red cloth, brass vessels, &o., hut 
our stock of such things was quickly exhausted, and then we pershaded them to take 
money. But the rupees were not supposed to be accepted as final payment. They were 
looked upon as tokens that so much cloth or some particular brass vessel was owed by us 
to the holder. Some people preferred having their names and the amount due to them 
written in a book to the trouble and risk of taking away money. Our debts were to be 
paid on the arrival of our boats. 

In this way we got considerable quantities of rice, and were able to lay some up for our 
return journey. Our coolies also poisoned the stream with the bark of a tree which, 
when pounded and thrown into the water, had an intoxicating effect on the fish. We got 
several maunds in this way, which our people dried over wood fires. We were thus able 
to keep off anything like absfdute privation. But at one time we feared that we should 
suffer from want of salt. There was a scarcity of this article in Dhurmongpi’s village, 
and though they gave us what they could spare, the supply was still insumcieiit. But 
when our coolies heard this they made light of the want. “ Wliy,"' said one, “ any one 
can make salt,’" iind they burned split bamboos to ashes which they collected in a 
bamboo tube with a small hole in the bottom. This was then filled with water, which 
was allowed to_ drain through the hole into a pan placed below. The water when evaporat- 
ed left a deposit of salt wliicli formed a substitute, though not a pleasant one, for coiiiinou 
salt. Every day we had parties of coolies in the jungle searching for edible roots, loaves, 
&c., which the forest supplied in great quantity and variety. :Meantimo Mr. Burland 
did wliat he could to make our camp safe from a sudden attack l)y clearing the jungle 
round it and piling up the cut bamboos about breast high on the sides exposed to attack 
in this way forming a barrier whieh could not be crossed mthoiit cutting the bamboos! 
Of course this made a surprise impos.siblo. On the lOth I sent a head constable and 
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five men down tlie river with directions to go as tar as he could that day and return the 
next, carefully noting all traces observed along the bank. They came back late on the 
night of the llth, and reported that they had been a considerable vray down the stream 
without observing anything suspicious, and that thej^ had put a mark on a hamhoo to 
sho^v how far they had gone. This was the mark which frightened the scouts who were 
with Captain Lightfoot. On the morning of the llth, Mora, a Muntri of Ballong, the 
village of Impauee, VonpilaPs mother, came in with several people of his village. They 
said that they had hot come in before, because they had gone down to the village of 
Lalboorah, son of Vonolel, to get back, if possible, 13 captives who had been taken from 
^^angtlloon, the Hralte village, which, as mentioned above, had been burned by Yantang, 
son of Bhuta, He said that he had succeeded in recovering three, and that ten were 
still kept by Lalboorah and Yantang who were rep>resented as being closely allied. This 
story seemed probable, as a few days before some of the Hraltes who had escaped from 
the village had passed through our camp with a few things which they had saved from the 
raiders. They w^ere going to seek a temporary asylum in Bliurinougpi’s village. They 
told us that they had lost twenty-one killed and thirteen prisoners, who, they thought, 
had been taken to Yonolel’s village. Whilewe were talking over all this and similar 
things with Impanee’s people, I could see from their inauner that there Avas something 
else which they had scarcely courage to tell, but at last they informed us that the rumours 
which w^e had heard were true that an attack had been made on Cachar, and that three 
British subjects w^ere captives in Lalboorah’s village. Baring that day and the nej^t "we 
learned much more from them, and by degrees we were able, by comparing various bits 
of information, learned, as w^as stated, from the people of Lalboorah’s village, to put 
together a tolerabl}^ intelligible account of what happened. Many points, however, were 
obscure, and much was incorrect as I have learned since my return, but, on the whole, 
the account is not without value. I shall give it nearly as 1 wrote it down in my diary 
at the time, merely adding some further information wdiich I acquired afterwards 
while still at Panclioengkai. Lalboorah, son of Vonolel, and Tangdong, his cousin, led 
a party of about four hundred men against Cachar towards the end of January. This 
was the same party about wdiich I had received information while at Cliangsil, but my 
informants were in error in saying that it was led by Lenkom. The latter, wdio is 
Lalboorah’s brother, led a party which is said to have destroyed some villages in Manipur, 
The villagers on the Sonai tried to turn the raiding party back, but it broke into two, and 
one party under Tangdong crossed the Sonai and made for a liill on the Eengti Fahar 
range with the intention of attacking Nowarbund and other gardens south of the Chatla. 
They, however, failed to get the path along the toj) of the range, and got into the low land 
lying on either side of the Rukni. They seem to have found much difficulty in getting 
along throagh this, and mention is frequently made of the way in which their legs and 
bodies were torn b.y thorns as they pushed through the dense cane brakes. At last they fell in 
with a newty-ciit path, along which they went until they came to cleai'ances near the mouth 
of the Riikiii. Here thej'* got six prisoners ; hut while they were carrying them off, ele- 
phants came up and soldiers to kill them. They were forced to let go three of their captives, 
and they made off with three, twm Naga girls and a man. They then thought it dangerous 
to remain any longer, and they made for Bongkong, wffiere they were joined by Lalboorah 
returning from Monierkhall. The latter had found the bungalow^ and coolie lines deserted, 
and were met with a heavy fire from the stockade. They attempted to plunder some boats 
filled with rice which were at the ghat, but were prevented by the guard, which also drove 
them from the bungalow. They talk of a gun in the stockade which did great execution, 
and seems to have frightened them much. While the main body was attacking the 
Monierkhall stockade, another party got to a new garden, which they also found deserted ; 
here, however, they got some plunder 5 my informants say that they were shown in Lal- 
boorah’s village a gong, several hoes, and three boxes of papers said to have been taken 
there. They were going to set fire to the bungalow and lines, but seem to have 
got frightened and retired to Monierkhall. Next day they seem to have made 
another attack on the stockade, but were apparently repulsed, after which the guard 
rushed out and fired at them as they were making their retreat Into the jungle. Some 
of the Lushais, however, choosing what they call a good place waited till they got 
the troops well within range and then fired a volley which killed five men. Upon this, - 
they say, the troops fell back, and the Lushais rushed upon the bodies to get their heads 
and weapons, which they secured at least partially. Then Lalboorah said they could do 
no more, they therefore buried as many ^ their dead as they could find, and went off lo 
Bongkong. Next day they went to Liningthlang, where some of their wounded died. 
Another died at Bazar Glait, which they reached two days after, and some more died in 
the village. The total loss they put down at fifty-seven killed in the raid, or dead since 
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of their wouiidSj besides many wounded, but still alive. On their return they found that 
Kamhow, Chief of -Molbhem, had taken advantage of their absence to attack Tangdong’s 
village, which he burned after killing many people and taking many prisoners, among 
whom was the wife of 'Tangdong. It is evident that the above story is a confused and 
inaccurate account of the attacks on Nugdigram. and Monierkhall. Of course we could 
not expect accuracy of detail from people who professedly were not eye-witnesses, and 
who allege that the head people of Lalboorah’s village attempted to conceal the real facts 
from them. But there are two points on which their evidence is important, if true— the 
number of the dead, and the identification of the villages to which the raiders belonged. 
All the Lushais whom we saw agreed in stating that the loss was over fifty, and all who 
pretended to give an exact number put it at fifty-seven, and thte came to us not only 
directly from the people who said they had been to the village, but in a round-about way 
from traders, who said the report had reached their villages. There can be no doubt that 
the loss was heavy. The amount of independent evidence in corroboration of the charge 
against Lalboorah and Tangdong is very great. Munnoo Sing, the trader whom I sent 
down on the 31st, arrived in the station on the 8th. He stated that on his arrival at 
Bazar Grhat on the 31st he met five of Yonolel’s Lushais, one of whom had some heads 
in a basket. They told him that their Chief w^as coming dowm the hill and -would kill 
him if he was found there. The constable who was with Munnoo Sing says that he saw 
five Lushais with bloodstained baskets, in one of which was something like heads. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that these men belonged to the raiding party, 
and I can see no reason not to believe Munnoo Singes identification of them. He has 
for many years traded on the Sonai. He knows all the people living in its neighbourhood, 
and he could scarcely be deceived about the village to which the people he saw belonged. 
On the other hand, he could have had no imaginable reason for telling a wilful lie, and 
could not have known that the accusation against Lalboorah would be made some days 
later to me. Lalboorah is now the head of Vonolehs village, consequently he must have 
been the Chief mentioned as coming down the hill. 

I have been informed by the Quarter Master General that he heard from Colonel 
HcCulloch that some time since Kamhow of Molbhem sent four heads to the Eajah of 
Maniimr with a message to the efiect that hearing that Yonolel’s son had taken all his 
fighting men for a raid in the west, he with his Soktees had attacked and distroyed the 
Lushai village, killing many people and carrying off 300 prisoners. 

How Tangdong’s village is frequently described as one of Yonolel’s, and he is often 
called the son of that Chief , though really his nephew. It can be shown that if he 
committed a raid on the west, it must have been in the direction of either Cachar or 
Tipperah. The story heard by Colonel McMulloch, therefore, may be considered fully 
to corroborate so much of what I heard as related to Tangdong, But this is not all. 
A Manipuri trader, who had just returned from Tipai Mukh, where he has been 
among the people of Poiboi, another nephew of Yonolel, state that he heard there of the 
raid on Monierkhall made by Lalboorah and Tangdong, and a very inaccurate version of 
the attpk on the latter by Kamhow, who was said to have carried off one hundred and 
six prisoners. The Lushais said that Poiboi was every much annoyed at the conduct of 
Lalboorah and Tangdong. But such assurances are a matter of course, and not of much 
value by themselves. 

The statement that Lenkom, the brother of Lalboorah, attacked Manipur 
viUages has been confirmed by the Political Agent. There is, therefore, independent 
evidence in corroboration of the charge made by the Lushais who were with me against 
each particular Chief, who, they said, -was connected with the raids on Manipur and 
East Cachar, and I think that there is considerable reason to believe that no other Chief 
was directly connected with them. When I first heard of the raids, however, all this 
w'as, of course, iinkiiouTi to me, I suspected that the villages on the Sonai might have had 
more to do with the outrages than they aknowledged, and I thought that the safest and 
worthiest coarse for me was not to conceal that suspicion. I talked the matter over with 
Mr. Burland, who took nearly the same view that I did. I then called up the Muntris 
and told them that I suspected all the villages east of the Sonai, because they had 
not either prevented the raiders passing through their country, or sent warning into the 
station. They said that they could not have opposed the raiders successfully, for one of 
their own villages had been cut up by an ally of the Chief who had attacked Monierkhall, 
and that they did not send information to the station because Pibuk, Sookpilal’s mother, 
had sent me news of the intended raid. I said that the good conduct of the people on 
the west of the Sonai was no excuse for their failure to do their duty, and I told them 
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that until they could clear themselves from the suspicion I should not enter into friendly 
relations with them. I added that there were three British subjects, on their oto 
showing, kept in captivity in a village east of the Sonai ; that until these were accounted 
for, I should not allow any traders of either the Sonai or Barak, and that hereafter it 
wmiild be of no use for any Chief to say that these captives had been sold to the Pois 
or other eastern tribes, for when the time came we should accept no excuse of this kind. 
I also refused to receive some Muntries from Kholel, the nearest village to those of 
Yonolel’s family, until I was satisfied that its people, and above all, a Hiiidoostani, named 
Button Sing, who resides in it, had nothing to do with the raid. IJpon hearing all this 
the Lushais said that they would go away and collect all the chief men of their villages 
in order to devise some means of forcing Lalboorah to give up his captives and the 
plunder. I said that they might do what they liked, but that the one thing 
they should keep in mind was that some time or other the captives must be accounted 
for. The safety of these captives was the thing I was most anxious then to secure, 
and I think that I took the best measm*es in my povrer to attain that object. I may 
mention here, though out of chronological order, that several days afterwards some 
Lushais tried to find out whether I should be willing to make terms with Lalboorah who 
was said to be frightened at the loss suffered in the attack in Monierkhall and in Ivam- 
how^’s raid. I at once refused even to listen to any such proposals, unless the captives 
and plunder W'ere previously restored. Then I said, I might hear what they had to 
say, but the}^ must distinctly understand that I did not promise that the result would 
be favourable even then. 

On the 13th the eastern Lushais went away, saying that they would inform all the 
villages which they represented as friendly of my views. 

At this time thinking that possibly a force might have been sent overland to look 
for us, I sent letters to the villages of Fibuk, Mehtong, and Dhurmongpi, recommending 
them to the protection of the officers in command of the party if it should reach any of 
them on its way to where we were. On the evening of the 15th I determined after 
great hesitation to send two constables and two coolies with a letter to the station. I 
had already sent down six out of our little force, and it seemed almost folly to reduce 
it still further under existing circumstances. 

Besides, I was very unwilling to risk the lives of the little party, for I had heard 
that there were ten raiders unaccounted for, and if they were lurking in the jungle, they 
might have overpowered the two constables. However, I could not send more men, 
and the suspense and anxiety for news were fast becoming unbearable. Meantime each 
day people came in from Bhurmongpi’s village with rice, fowls, roots, and now and then 
a little salt. Some of these brought in a rumour, at first shapeless and intangible, of 
the capture by Savoong of an European. By degrees we made out that a party of 
traders from one of SookpilaFs villages had been down to trade among the Syloos, and 
had there heard that a little girl had been taken captive in the west, hut were Bliur- 
mongpi’s people could not tell, neither did they know^ by whom the raid had been com- 
mitted. But they said that they thought the child had been probably carried to the 
village of Savoong, the great Chief of the Syloos. On the 16th, Tangapa, an old 
Liishai, on whom we placed much reliance, started off for the south to get what 
information he could about the western raid, and to find out if there were any chance of 
recovering the little girl. 

We now felt our position getting more uncomfortable every day. The continued 
delay in the arrival of news from Caohar made us fear that our messengers might have 
been attacked and killed, or taken captives on the way down. We knew that this 
%Yas in the highest degree improbable, but we could not account for the delay by any 
other hypothesis- If this conjecture w'ere correct, we should have in all probability 
to light our -way dowm if we went by river, in which case the chances wure that none 
of us -would have escaped alive. On the other hand, I had not sufficient food 'for the 
land route. Besides this, if -we had gone down, then the Lushais would have thought 
that w'e did so either through fear, an idea I was very unwdlling they should conceive, or 
with the intention of returning in a hostile manner, in which case their best policy 
would have been to cut us off, if possible, on the w^ay down. We had every reason to 
believe in the friendliness of the people of Bhurmongpi and the other villages on the 
■west: they were bringing in supplies daily, and we felt that somehow or other we 
must in the long run get intelligence from Caohar. All these things were in favour 
of our remaining where we were. 
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On the other side was the knowledge that Voxiolers tribe was hostile, and that 
we had thought it necessary to defy in a kind of way the other eastern clans. 
There -was the cruel uncertainty about what had hajxpened in the west, of which 
we knew scarcely more than that it must have been something very bad. We 
could not tell what pressure the soitth-western tribes might be able to bring 
on Sookpiial to betray us, or whether they were not strong enough to attack and cut 
us up, or (what I x>ersonally feared more) take us prisoners in spite of him. These 
seemed reasons for attempting to get back to Cachar at any risk. 

I confess that I felt at this time considerable anxiety about our position. Portunately 
I had three as brave and prudent advisers as a man could wish for in a case of difficulty 
in Mr. Burland, Inspector Dost Mahomed, and Baboo Hurry Charan Sarma. I talked 
over our position with them separately, and then resolved to w'ait for intelligence till the 
22ad, and, if we got no news by^ that time, to send for the headmen of the villages round 
and inform them that we were going down to find out why intelligence and supplies had 
not come up, and then get back to Cachar as quickly as possible. On the 20th, how^ever, 
people from the eastern villages came in. With them w^as the IMuntri of Sookpiial, 
who had left us on the 7th. He said that he had gone to the village of Lalboorali in the 
hope of being able to get back the captives ; tliat he had failed in doing so then, but that 
he thought they would be sent to me if I went across to Tipai Mukh. He said that Lal- 
boorah was anxious to make terms, but I refused, as I mentioned above, even to listen to 
any overtures while our subjects were in captivity. The Muntris said that all the other 
eastern people were very anxious that I should go through their villages to Tipai ^Miikli, 
and tliat they would do anything I chose to demand in proof of their fidelity. They said 
that Khalkom, Sookpilal’s son, w'ould come to me at any place or time I chok to fix. On 
the same day some of the people I had sent to the south came in to say that they had 
ascertained that the little girl had been taken from a tea garden on the west of the Dulles- 
sur ; that the attack had been made by Bhenkeri and Songboong, sons of Lalpitang, a 
pow^erful Howlong Chief ; that the people of the Syloo Chief, Savoong, had been concerned 
in it, and that it was in all probability organized by Gnurshailon, or Mischoilal, son of 
Lalcliokla, transported in 184^, a Poitoo Chief, who is said to be at present living on the 
lands of Ali Ahmed Khan, a S^dhet zemindar. Their chief reasons for suspecting him 
was that two of his Muntris were known to have gone down to the Chittagong Chiefs a 
fihort time before the latter started on the raid. 

The child vras said to be in the village of Bhenkeri’s mother, the widow of Lalpitang, 
and to be treated with some kindness. It was also said that there were rumours that the 
Chiefs were debating about sending her either to Button Poea or to Sookpiial, in order 
that she might be either taken to Chittagong or brought into Cachar, but it w’ as thought 
that either Chiefs would be unwilling to have anything to do in the matter lest he should 
be suspected of complicity in the raid. I sent do^vii at once to Sookpiial to ask him to 
give any assistance in his power to recover the child, and if he could get her, to send her 
down to Cachar as quickly as possible on a raft. While I was still discussing these points 
with the Lushais, five messengers from Caixtain Lightfoot made their appearance. They 
had left him before he had met my messengers of the 16th. Captain Lightfoot’s men were 
led by Eaopa Muntri, a Thlaiigimi Kookie, who had done me right good service all 
through this tour. He had gone down with Eajkissen on the 6th, and had now, when 
Captain Lightfoot had found a diflicultj*" in getting a man to take a letter to me, volun- 
teered to make an attempt with four of my Mikir coolies, who had also gone down on 
the 6th. On learning all that had taken place in the district, I resolved to give up my 
plan of crossing to the Tipai and to return to Silchar as quickly as possible. I sent 
information of this to all the villages round, and sent to ask Khalkom to meet me at 
Lushai Bazar on the way down. 

On the 21st Captain Lightfoot arrived, and we decided to start for Cachar on the 
morning of the 24th, as all my arrangements could not be completed before the evening 
of the 23rd. 

On the 22nd I got intelligence tliat a small party of Howlongs, without the consent 
of their Chiefs, had started on a jilundering expedition, and that it w’as probable they 
wnuld attack some of the gardens east of the LaUessur in South Hylakandy. I sent oif 
news of this to the station at once. 

We started on the moniing of the 24th and reached Lushai Bazar during the after- 
noon. That evening, after dinner, Khalkom came into our camp and talked with us for 
a couple of hours. He said that all we had heard about the perpetrators of the eastern 
raids was correct, but that in addition to Bhenkeri and Sangboong there was a third 
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Chief, a second Lalboorali, nearly related to Tandoola, engaged in the raids on the west. 
He said that Savoong’s people were almost certainly concerned in the raids, bnt he 
did not seem so satisfied of the complicity of Gruurshailoa as all the people to the west 
apparently ■ were.' 

Khalkom said in reply to our questions that the chief object of the raids -was plimderj 
and that all other causes were merely secondary. “VTe asked him wdmt turn he thought 
affairs w’ould now take. He said that he could not say much about the Ho wioiigs or 
Syloos, but that he thought that Lalboorah was frightened at the position he was in, and 
that he would be glad to come to terms with us. In case we wished this, he said, we 
should find Poiboi useful, for he was friendly to us, and had w^eiglit wdth Xialboorah* 
But Klialkoin’s owm opinion was that we should not succeed in making any arrangement 
of a permanent nature with either the eastern or soutliern Hookies until wm had 
thoroughly frightened them as he expressed it. In the event of our resolving to attack 
Lalboorah, he offered to accompany the force in person and to supply guides and fighting 
men if required. He said that the routes from Ihpai Mukh to the villages of TonoleFs 
sons are not difficult, and that elephants could get along them. He advised us to take 
the route along the Hachuk if we intended to attack theHowlongs and Syloos from the 
Cachar side, but lie seemed to think that these tribes could be more easily "reached from 
Chittagong, and he said that we should find a difficulty in getting water in some parts of 
the Hachuk range. If, however, w'e chose to attack from the side, he undertook that 
his father and brother would supply us wdtli guides. He informed me that if one force 
were to start from Tipai Mukh and work down in a south-wmsterly direction through the 
villages of the sons of Toiioiel, and another w'ere to take a north-easterly line through 
the llowlong villages from the Chittagong Hill Tracts, they would meet in the villages 
of Bliuta. Before he w^ent array I asked him again w’hethcr he had not heard some 
details of the w'estern raids. *He said that he had heard scarcely anything except the 
names of the leaders, and that Savoong, and possibly Gnurshailon, had assisted in it. 

If the statements made to me on this subject were true, the authorities of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts ought by this time to have heard something in corroboration of 
them. At jiresenfc there is very little independent evidence. In a memorandum of the 
Commissioner of Chittagong, dated 14th January 1871, he states that a party of How- 
longs under two Chiefs, Mongpoon and Seipooya, had started through the Syloo country 
to make a raid on the north -west. I cannot find the name of Mongoon in any list of 
Howlong Chiefs. Seipooya is stated in one list to be the younger brother of Vandool, 
and it is possible that the southern Lalboorah may turn out to be his son. In a later 
telegram it was said that Syloos who were seen selling forks and other things in one of 
the "Chittagong marts said that they had got them from the people of Sookpilal and 
Lalboorah who had themselves obtained them in a raid on Cachar. Prom this account 
it is impossible to say which Lalboorah is intended, whether the son of Tonolel, or the 
kinsman of Vandoola. The Lushais I saw stuck all through to their original statement 
that the head of the western raiders was sou_ of Lalpitang, The day after I left Changsil 
a trader with salt arrived there from the station. He remained at Changsil for seventeen 
days. During that time he saw great numbers of people from the villages of Sookpilal 
and the neighbouring Chiefs, Some of these people told him that a raid had been made 
by people of a Chief living to the south-west. He thinks they said that the name was 
Lalpitang, but he does not remember accurately. 

The direction in which he says they pointed is certainly that of Sangboong’s 
village, as shown to me from the site of Morah’s Poonji, They told him that they did 
not know exactly where the raid had been made, but that they thought it was in the 
direction of Sylhet. 

Since I came back to the station I have got a bit of intelligence which I am inclined 
to connect with Gnurshailon. Mr. Stuart of Anworkhal tells me that some time before 
the raid on Kutlecherra four Kookies, api>arently, from Mr. StuarPs description, Faitoos 
from Syliiet, had asked ^Ir. Bagshawe to allow them to look for a site for a new village 
on the range beliiiid. He gave them permission, and the3’' spent several days in the 
jungle exploring. A short time before the raid they are said to have appeared and said 
they could not settle there unless supplied with guns. ' Upon Mr. Bagshawe’s refusal 
they went away. After the raid it was discovered that a new^ path had been cut from 
the higli range to the vicinity of one of the garden roads, and that the raiders had come 
by this x>ath. This matter will be enquired into most carefully. It may turn out that 
the story is incorrect, or that the circumstances had nothing to do wnth the raids. At 
i>resent, however, I cannot help connecting it with the statement that two of Gnurshailon’s 
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Muntris went dowE to the southern Chiefs just, before the raiders started. This man 
has been in some way mixed up with all the frontier troubles for years back, and I do 
not think it is likely that he has been idle this year. Khalkom direoted a Muntri of 
Sookpilal and two from the eastern villages to accompany us to Gaohar and to remain 
with me until I gave them leave to go back. They are here now. 

Nothing worthy of notice occurred after Khalkom left us. I hurried on ahead of 
the escort and reached ilonierkhai on the evening of the 27th. 

It may not be out of place here to give some information of the position and internal 
relations of the people to the south of Cachar. This inforinatiou is not, however, new, 
for it may be found scattered through various reports made by me from time to time 
during the last three years. In describing the position of the various clans, I shall begin 
from the west, and work east for convenience sake. 

East of the district of Comillah is a hill tract known as Independent Tipperah or 
Hill Tipperali, as it has been the fashion to term it for two or three years back. This is 
inhabited partly by Tipperahs and partly by Kookies under Chiefs of the Poitoo family. 
The best known and most inliuential of these is named Mischoilon or Gnurshailon or 
Misclioilal. There are several other versions of the name. He is son of Lalchokla, a 
Chief who surrendered in 1815 to Captain Blackwood on a promise of pardon. According 
to the Kookies, Lalchokla was, however, tried and transported for life, and his dubiously 
named son is said to have sworn to take vengeance on us, a vow which he has religiously 
observed. 

East of the Poitoos are the villages of the Syloos. Their most powerful Chief is 
Savoong. Majors Graham and Macdonald got to some of their villages last December. 

The Syloos sw'ore friendship with Captain Lewin in 1S6S ; but, as shown above, there 
is reason to believe that they were concerned in the recent raids. Savoong’s village is 
said to be on the west bank of the Gootur on a hill which was ]3ointei out to me 
apparently thirty miles south of Beparri Bazar. On the east side of the Gootur are the 
villages of the sons of Lalpitang, w^ho has been always considered by us as the most 
powerful of all the Lushais. I extract a passage from a Report of Major Stewart dated 
10th April 1862; — “Between the villages of’ Euttua Poea (Captain Raban’s opponent) 
and (the Cachar) Lushais, there are other villages of Lushais at war with them, the 
Chief of these is Lalpitang, three days’ journey south of Sookpilal. * ^ * Of 

Lalpitang all that is known is, that it is numerically equal to the three tribes north 
of it.” 

In a previous paragraph Major Stewart had stated that the number of the three 
tribes was 27,500, therefore he considered Lalpitaag’s villages to number 27,500 more. 
This I consider to be an enormous exaggeration. East of the villages of Laipitang’s 
sons are the villages of their cousin Yandoola or Vanduliah. He is considered by the 
Chittagong authorities to be head of the Chiefs, whom they call Howiongs, and probably 
he is now the most iafl.iiential among them, but we in Cachar have always considered 
Lalpitang to be the more powerful of the two. 

To sum up what I know of the southern tribes. North, east, and south-east 
of the villages inhabited by Tipperahs are Poitoo and cognate Kookie villages. East 
of them and apparently west of the headwater of the Gootur are Sjdoos, among 
whom the leading Chief is Savoong. East of them and south of Mote khlang (shown 
in Major Macdonald’s map) are the Howlong Chiefs, among whom the most prominent 
are Vaiidullah and the sons of Ms cousin, Lalpitang. 

Riittun Poea is further south, and practically may be said to be in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. East of all these are villages of diferent tribes called Poi by the Lushais. 
These nurthorn Pois are said not to be Lakhayr Fois (Shindoos), but probably they are 
closely conne{ited with them. If wve return again to our frontier, we find to the south- 
west of Cachar and north of Savoong the villages of Sookpilal. His own village lies 
between the Gootur and the Dullessur on a high hill called Ryek, which I cannot identify 
■with certainty on the map, but which is probably the hill marked D, south of Tongpilal. 
North of Sookpilal is the village of his sister Vamatang, reached by Mr. Kemble in 
1869. The village of Tongpilal, an inferior Chief, is further east. To the w^est are 
villages of Sookpiials brother, Thumbum, and his son, Garack. East of the Dullessur 
and a little to the north of SookpHal’s latitude are the villages of his mother, Pibuk, 
and a sister, Euttimgpi ; further north are Mehtong and Dhurmongpi. East of the 
Soaai are Khalkom, a son of Sookpilal, Impanee, and some smaller villages ; further 
south, close on to the Howiongs, are the villages of Bhuta, who himself is said to live on 
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a Mil called Eotuilooii, a peak of the Kanthong range from 'tvhicli tlie Somi rises. 
Going to the iiortii and north-east .across the Tipai, we get to Kholel, the village of 
YonpiiaFs son, Lalhi. This is two da3^s’ joumej" south of Tipai Mukh. One long nmrch 
further on towards the south-east is the village of Poiboi. Two days, further on his 
Gnoiipa, a village former!}^ inhabited by Labroom, brother of Poiboi and by his grand- 
mother, Tonolel’s mother. One day and a half more in a south-easterly direction one 
gets to the village of Lalboorah, better known as Vonolel’s village. Tangdong, who 
attacked the rear" guard at Nugdigram, lives one day further on a hill to the north- 
east,. , ■ 

South-west of Lalboorah are his brothers Lenkom and Beoute ; further east are Pols j 
and north of them, in or on the watershed of the Irrawaddy, are the Soktees or Pjiies 
wdiose great Chief is Kamhow. The above is a rough and possibly incomplete account 
of the position of the chief villages between Tipperah on the west and the Great Burma 
range ou the east, and between "Sylhet, Cachar, and Manipur on the north, and the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts on the south. I shall now try to give an idea of the internal 
relations of these clans, a knowledge of which is, I think, of the greatest importance to 
us. Probably, the best way^ to do this will be to relate %vhat I know of the history of 
the family of Laliil, which is the one that has had the closest connection with Cachar for 
many years back. 

When we first took possession of the district the hills to the south were occupied by 
various clans of the tribe called Kookie by Bengalees. Tillages under Poitoo Chiefs 
held the Hacliuk range up to the Gootur. East of the Biillessur were Thado Chiefs. 
There w^-ere Changsils on the range which runs south of the Bhubuns, which were held 
by Tlilangums. 

The Saihreem Chiefs were east of the Tipai. Besides these there were many other 
elans, such as Hraltes, Warpies, &c. All these were people of the same race, speaking 
dialects of the same language, wearing the same dress, and having the same customs, 
form of polity, and religious belief. But they were constantly’- at war with one another, 
and wiien one Chief became more powerful than any of his rivals, the latter used to 
move up into Cachar, taking with them as many peoide as remained faithful. But 
the majority of the clan generally went over to the village of the stronger Chief. 
It was just as if in a feud between the Campbells and the Macgregors, the former 
had proved better men and had driven the Macgregi>r Chief with some of his clan to take 
refuge in the low lands, the Campbells taking all the clan lands and inducing the greater 
number of the Macgregors to remain on them and acknowledge the head of the Camp- 
bells as their Chief. About sixty years ago a Chief, named Lalul, of the Lushai clan, 
w^hose village w^as then situated far to the south-east, began to get formidable to his 
neighbours, and he pushed his village on towards the Cachar frontier forcing the Chiefs 
that he dispossessed to move north. He had five sons, Lalingvoom, Lalsavoong, Mongper, 
Bhuta, and one whose name I don’t know. Each of these when growm up started a 
village on his own account, and so successful were they that twenty years ago Mongper 
had driven out the Poitoos and moved his villages up to the Pakw< a, north of Chutter- 
choora. Lalingvoom had all the country between the Bullessur and the Tipai, the Thado 
Changsil and Thlangum Chiefs having taken refuge in Cachar. Lalsavoong had 
completely broken up the Sailireems and got their hills east of the Tipai, while Bhuta 
had got tile lands, which he still holds, to the south of Lalingvoom. 

Mora, the son of the latter, made a raid on a Thado village in Cachar in 1849. This 
was followed by an expedition under Colonel Lister, who burned the Lushai village. 
Soon after this Mora died leaving a son, Tonpilal, during whose boyhood the affairs "of 
the clan w’ere managed by Impanu, widow of Mora. Tonpilal died a couple of years 
ago, aged twenty, leaving an infant son, Lalhi. The consequence of the early deaths of 
Mora and his son is that the clan has grown very weak. It has almost lost the land 
between the Bullessur and the Sonai, which has been annexed by Sookpilal, son of 
Mongper. 

Impanu, in order to strengthen herself, some time since invited Bhuta to move a 
village north to a MU south of Ballong and about due east of Mehtong betw^een the 
Sonai and Tipai. Bhuta was anxious for this, but Impanu changed her mind and 
allowed Khalkora, son of Sookpilal, to settle there instead. To avenge this, Bhuta’s 
people plundered Impanu’ s village last year, and burned Thangtiloon, a small village of 
Hraltes belonging to her, this year. In spite of this Khalkom holds on, and now the 
villages of Sookpilal and his sons extend from the Gootur to the Tipai. 
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Two of Lalsavoong’s sons, Lalpnng and Yonolel, became great Chiefs. The son of 
the former is Poxboi, whose villagers south of Ti^xai Muhh. VonoleFs sons are Lenkom, 
Deonte, and lialboorali, who has succeeded to his father’s village. Yonolel had a second 
brother, whose name was, I think, Thangchao. ^ He is now represented by his son, 
Tangdorig, whose village, however, is alw^ays considered to be one of Yonolel’s. In the 
last mentioned villages, besides the usual mixture of Rookie clans, there are great 
numbers of Pois. People of this tribe took an active part in the attack on Monierkliall, 
and I have been informed that five of them were killed. The village of Lalboorah is said 
to contain about two hundred and fifty houses, but there are several small villages near 
which contain about three hundred more. Tangdong’s is said to have contained about 
two hundred houses before it was destroyed by Kamhow. One account gives lienkom 
one hundred and fifty, another not more than ninety. Deoute is said to have had a large 
village once, but it has dwindled down to about forty houses. Possibly these may Be 
understated, but I have generally found the tendency to be toward exaggeration. One 
of the greatest foes of the eastern Lushais is Kamhow, who is said to have burned 
Tangdong’s village and carried away his wife while Tangdong was making his raid on us. 

It is x>robable that if we knew more than we do of the Howlong and Syloo Chiefs, 
we should find that their history and position resemble those of the family of Lalul, who 
is said by the Lushais to have been of the same stock as Tandool, 'Lalpitang, and 
Savoong, and I dare say that careful enquiry ivouM show that the villages of the latter, 
like those of the former, are to a great extent composed of a motley collection of people 
from the various clans dispossessed from time to time by the Howlong and Syloo Chiefs. 

This accounts for the constant fluctuations which we observe in the relative power 
of different Chiefs. If a man is dissatisfied with his Chief, there is nothing to prevent his 
moving to the village of another Chief. Consequently, when any Chief is unfortunate 
or unpopular, his village and, with it, his general influence dwindle awmy, as his people 
desert him for luckier or more popular Chiefs. I think it is of the utmost importance 
that tjiese circumstances should not be overlooked either in shaping our future policy or 
in the dealings of local officers with the Lushais, and I believe that, if we know how to 
take advantage of the relations of the people to their Chiefs, we shall find in them a most 
valuable auxiliary force, not only in our immediate work of securing our cultivated 
frontier, but also in the attempts which, as I fervently hope, we shall make hereafter to 
elevate and benefit the hill men themselves. 

J. WARE EDGAR. 

Cachae; b 

The 9ih March ISn. 5 


Me. Edgae’s Rotes on the Ltjshai and othee Rookies. 

Tart II, 

The importance to ns of thoroughly understanding and realizing the composition and 
internal relations of the Rookie tribe is even greater than it seems at first sight. There 
are Rookie Chiefs settled in Manipur, Cachar, Sylhet, Tipperali, and possibly in the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong, These Chiefs and the people with them have been driven 
out of the hills south of Cachar, as I pointed out in the previous part of these Notes by 
other Rookie Chiefs of the clan known to us by the name of Lushai. We, seeing this 
and hearing complaints from time to time of outrages committed in our territory by the 
people of the Lushai Chiefs on the people of the ejected Chiefs, are apt to look upon the 
laltor as a distinct race from the former, separated by them by impassable barriers 
raised not only by years of feud, but by difference of blood, of customs, and of Ian<niao'e^ 
Closely connected with this belief is an idea that our hill men are always in dispute 
with the Lushais ; that in all frontier matters we can depend implicitly on their fidelity • 
that their peaceful habits, gentleness, and truthfulness offer a sharp contrast to the tur- 
bulence, cruelty, and treachery of their opponents— much in the way that the friendly 
Indians of Cooper’s Novels are represented to possess all the imagined virtues of the 
uncorrupted child of nature, while the hostile tribes are incarnations of all kinds of 
wickedness. An accurate knowledge of the composition of the tribe and of the relations 
of its clans to one another shows that all this is exactly the reverse of the real facts. 
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Tiie people who live in the village of a Thado Chief in Cachar or a Poitoo Chief in 
Sylhet or Pipperah differ in no respect from the people who live under a Lxishai Chief. 
Probably there -will be a greater proportion of people of the Lnsliai family under the 
latter, a greater proportion of Thados or Poitoos under the former, bat the elements are 
precisely the same in both cases. Again, people from Lushai villages constantly come 
and settle in villages wdthi 11 our Jurisdiction, while people from our hill villages from 
time to time Join the Lushai Chiefs. More than this, wLole tillages with their Chiefs 
ocoasionallj move from one Jurisdiction to another, or leave our districts for the tracts 
outside. 

These Chiefs, ivhen not openly on had terms with the Lushai Chiefs, are generally 
engaged in intrigues with them, wdiieh sometimes resuh in raids in our territory, some- 
times in attacks made by one clan upon another. A brief sketch of the history of one 
familjg that of Gnurshailon, some at least of the’Chiefs of wdiich are now settled in our 
territory, may show, perhaps, better than the above general remarks that the present 
position of the Eookie subjects of onr Government as well as of those of Tlpperah and 
Manipur is Ml of danger to the safety of the frontier. Most of the facts will be found 
in Mr. Mackenzie’s memorandum on the North-East Frontier, others I have learned 
lately. 

M^'hen the Lushai Chief Lahil began to push towards the north and ivest, the hills 
east of the Dullessiir ivere occupied by villages under a fam% of Poitoo Chiefs, the 
most infitientiai of whom was named Laroo. These Poitoos are also sometimes called 
Ka choks, but the latter name seems to be used Kookies as a general term to describe 
all other clans of Kookigs b lit that to which the speaker belongs. Laroo ivas driven out 
of the hills between the Biillessiir and the Gootur by Mongper, father of Sookpilal, and 
then seems to have taken a position north of Chatterchoora, xvhere, however, he w^as very 
hard pressed by the Lushai Chiefs. At length, after a very severe raid, the Poitoos asked 
for the help of two Manipuri Eajputras, Ram Sing and Tribhublmnjit, who Avere 
at that time settled in south Hylakandy. These Chiefs are said to have collected their 
retainers, and, under the guidance of the Poitoos, to have surprised Mongper’s village and 
taken him prisoner. They released him, hoxvever, on his ^xromising hot to molest any of 
the Poitoo or Manipuri * villages near the frontier. This agi’eement w'as kept until 
1841 when Tribhublianjit xvas defeated in an attempt made by .him to get possession of 
the Manipur State. Immediately on this Mongper attacked Laroo, and drove him with 
some of his people from the Chatterchoora range to the south of Kailasshtir in Syihet. 
Mongper then moved his village to the north of Chatterchoora, where he w'as Joined by 
many of the people of the Poitoo Chief, 

•Some time after this Laroo died. His son, Lalchokla, became reconciled to Mongper, 
and immediately committed a raid on the Manipur village of Kochobarri, where he 
killed twenty people and carried off six prisoners. Lalchoka afterwards said that he did 
this in revenge for injuries done to his father, Laroo, by Tribhublianjit. But this was 
untrue, and the story was evidently suggested by the attack on Mongper, made, as 
described above, mainly to protect the Poitoos. Probably the raid was suggested, if not 
aided, by Mongper. 

The Koch obarri outrage took place in May 1844, and in December of the same 
year some troops led by Captain Blackwood were sent from Kailasshur against Lalchokla. 
They were assisted by a cousin of the latter, Lalrai Sing, who led them, to the village. 
Tiiej there obtained possession of all the year’s cro]3s, and in a few days Lalchokla 
surrendered, as all the Kookies say, on being told by Lalini Sing that he would not 
be put to death or kept in captivity. Of course, Captain Blackwood did not know 
of this promise, but from what I know of the Kookie character I have- little doubt 
that it w^as made by Lalmi Sing. 

However, Lalchokla was tried at Syihet, and transported for life. He left a son, 
Gnurshailon, wLo is said to have taken an oath to avenge wRat he considers our breach 
of faith with his father. 

In 1849 simultaneously with the raid on Cachar made by Lalingvooin’s son, !Mora, 
some of our wood-cutters "were massacred to the south of Syihet and a Tipperah village 
burned. The perpetx’ators of these outrages were described at the time as Kocliaks, and 
there is little doubt that they were Poitoos of Gnurshailon’s clan. The matter, however, 
does not seem to have been carefully enguired into at the* time. Probably about this 
time Gnurshailon married Taniatang, a daughter of Mongper, and sister of Sookpilal. 
He then settled in the Syihet District, and Imd.a large village there pxartially peopled by 
Lushai and other adherents of his wife. 



In course of time, liowever, Taniatang and Her husband quarelled, and she ■with 
her people left him and returned to her bother Soohpilal, near whom she established a 
village, the one seen by Messrs. Baker and Kemble in 1869. Gniirshailon seems after 
this to have left Sylhet and taken his village into Hill Tipperah. This separation led 
to an unintelligible dispute between Sookpilal and liis brother-in-law about the price of 
the bride, which wns patched up in 1862 on a proposal made by Gniirshailon that they 
should join and make a raid on Sylhet. This led to the Adampoor massacre in 1862 
in which Sookpilal, Gniirshailon, and two relatives and dependants of the latter, Biing- 
bhoom and Lai Hoolien, were concerned. At this time Gniirshailon wais supposed to 
reside in Hill Tipperah, and is said to have been under the protection of the Bor 
Tbakoor who was supp.osed at that time to favour the pretensions of Nilkisno, the 
unsuccessful claimant to the llaj. The present Eajah offered to give up Gniirshailon, 
i but we did not accept hjs offer, and when he was asked about him in 1867 he denied all 

j knowledge of him. For some time after the Adampoor massacre Gnurshailon remained 

; quiet, and we thought he had disappeared from the scene. However the dispute 

; between him, and Sookpilal was somehow reopened, and about 1868 he made an 

I allitince with the Syloo Chief, Savoong, who has been long on bad terms with Sookpilal. 

' . Meantime Eungbhoom, and possibly other Fbitoo Chiefs, had moved into Sjlhet from 

■ Ti^jperah and were attacked there by Sookpilal’s peox>le in 1869. They afterwards accom- 

punied Messrs. Baker and Kemble to the Lushal villages. These are the people to 
whom we suppose the four men who were at KatUcherra in November belonged, 
J and whom I suspect of having got up the raid on our ivestern gardens. Yet I am 

;] informed that all these Chiefs, Gnurshailon, Bungbhoom, and Lai Hoolien, are at 

i present residing in the Sylhet District under the protection, of Ali Ahmed, a Sylhet 

' Zemindar, The Magistrate has been asked to enquire into the truth of this, but 

whether it is the case or not, the really dangerous thing is that it should be probable 
or even possible. The fact is that the state of the law and the ease -with which these 
people move from one jurisdiction to another make it almost impossible to deal with them 
j effectually. I think that wandering tribes like the Kookies should be exempted from the 

I operation of Sections 25 and 26 of the Criminal Procedure Code and Section 4 of Act 

VIII of 1859, and that the jurisdiction over them should be made to depend on their race, 
not on their geographical position, at any given time. In other words, I should propose 
; to treat them on somewhat the same principle as that theoretically adopted by the Gov- 

L ernment of the United States in dealing with the Indian tribes. This would recj.uire 

f'J some legislative action, a special agency, and special tribunals. There might also be 

some diiiictilty in getting such a system to work in districts like Sylhet and Caehar 
without clashing with tlie jurisdiction of the existing courts, but I think that this 
difficulty might be got over wdth a little care and trouble. Of coarse, the above remarks 
apply mainly to our own districts. The Rajahs of Tipperah and Manipur should be 
pressed to put ali matters connected with the management of their subject Kookies into 
the hands of the Political Agent in each State, who could then work in close connection 
;l with our own frontier officers. 

I If the system above indicated or some similar one could be carried out, w^e should 

I have taken the tirst step towards protecting our cultivated frontier from Kookies external 

to it by getting a real control over the Kookies settled in our districts in Manipur and 
! in Tlpperaii. But, of course, any measures of this nature would have no effect by them-, 

i selves, and it is of more immediate importance to settle on the direct action to be taken 

d with regard to the Liishai Chiefs and. their villages. I have seen many propositions for 

the defence of our frontier and for the prevention of outrages like those committed in 
1869 and this year, but I think they may all be classed under one of three heads. 

The first of these may be called the policy of pure defence. It is to have as few 
relations as possible with the tribe, and, in the words of Lord Dalliousie used of another 
frontier, “ to coniine ourselves to the establishment of effective means of defence on the 
line of our own frontier.’* 

A second line of policy is the permanent occupation of the Lushai Hills and the 
more or less complete subjugation of their inhabitants. 

A third course is to refrain from occupying the country or from exercising any 
direct control over the people, and to attempt to gain an effectual influence over them by 
conciliatory measures by doing all inbur power to extend trade and other humanising 
influences, lYhile making the Chiefs and their followers clearly understand that we had 
both the power and the determination to inflict severe punishment for any misbehaviour 
on their part. ■ 
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The first plan has, perhaps, the merit of being the most consistent with oiir geneml 
frontier policy, and it would apparently lead to fewer, complications than either of the 
other two. But I think that practically it would be found the most difficult and in the 
end by far the most expensive course that could ha adojited. 

It must always be borne in mind in considering this question that our exj)osed tea 
gardens and villages are as yet mere specks of cultivation in a vast expanse of marshes, 
hills, and forests, and that to give effectual protection to them by means of guards and 
outposts we should require a line that could not be slipped through with safety, extending 
from north-east of the tea gardens on the Jeri round the south of Cachar and Sylhet 
and probably through Hill Tij>x>ei'ah, to the north-west of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
and along the north of that district to Arracan. The difficulties and cost of establishing 
such a line of posts are questions of a military nature, and I do not feel competent to 
discuss them. But I may point out how, under certain eontingencies, the network of 
roads which would necessarily form part of the line of defence might become a serious 
danger to the frontier. 

It would be impossible to keep up the guards during the rains except at a great 
sacrifice of human life, and it is likely that in very unhealthy seasons it might be 
absolutely necessary to withdraw them altogether, in which case, if the Lushais were 
unfriendly, they might make use of the roads in attacking our villages and gardens. 
Hitherto we have enjoyed a practical immunity from raids during the rains. But this 
has not been, because the Lushais cannot get about at this season. On the contrary, 
this is their best time for collecting rubber, and they constantly come during’ the rains in 
pursuit of game along the high hills almost up to our cultivation. But they fear the 
low hills that surround our gardens with their rank and in the rainy season almost 
impenetrable vegetation, and the treacherous streams and strips of marsh that intersect 
them. Our paths woiiid enable them to overcome the difficulty and would, when the 
guards were withdrawn, deprive us of the x>i’<^fection which we now have for eight 
months of the year. 

This danger would, of course, be equally great if instead of thoroughly defending 
the -whole of the exposed line, we were to select for complete protection certain portions 
of it, while during the cold weather attacks would he almost certainly diverted to the 
positions left imperfectly defended. Such are a few, and only a few, of the considerations 
which would lead me to reject the policy of pure defence if a more hopeful one could be 
devised. The p>ermauent occupation of all the hills lying west of the watershed of the 
Irrawaddy, if accompanied by the complete subjugation of the tribes inhabiting them, 
■would have the great advantage of almost completely protecting the south frontier of 
Cachar and Sylhet as well as Hill Tipj»erah, and in some measure the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. In other words, it would have the effect of pushing the line to be defended some 
eighty miles, perhaps more, east of Hill Tipperah. I have no doubt that all the villages 
west of this line could be brought under subjection. Of course a strong military 
expedition at the outset would be necessaiy, and even after that, the work would be 
troublesome and very costly. Still the thing could be done, and the only question to be 
considered is whether the advantage would outweigh the disadvantages. 

If by subjugating the people of these hills we should deprive them of the power of 
injuring*' us, we should at the same time deprive them of the power of defending them- 
selves against attacks from outside, and we should take upon ourselves the duty of 
protecting them from such attacks. We do^not know wdth anything like an approach to 
certainty how far east lies the portion of the xvatershed of the Irrawaddy, connecting 
the Yuma range east of Arracan with the Laimatokh range west of Manipur, nor do 
we really know what people we may find ill addition to the Lushais west of this line. 
Bor instance, it is not impossible that some at least of the Sokte villages and some of the 
peoxfie called Poles by the Lushais are on this side of the watershed. We should 
therefore in ocoux35dng these hills undertake to defend a country about the extent and 
inhabitants of which we know scarcely anything. But xve know still less of the iieople 
from -whose attacks we should have to defend it. The hills east of the -^vatershed are 
supposed to be subject to the Burmese, but their inhabitants are described by Sir Arthur 
Phayre to be practically as indeiiendent and as little known as the tribes of Central 
Africa before the days of Burton, Speke, and Grant.’^ 

The little that is known of these tribes seems to show that they are more numerous, 
fiercer, and more untractabie than those nearer our present frontier. 
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It is, therefore, possible that after we had with, great difficulty and expense subdued 
every Chief up to the watershed, we might find that we have to defend a more difficult 
frontier than the present one from more formidable assailants than we now liave to deal 
with, and that too at a much greater distance from the cultivated districts wdiich must 
always be the base of any operations whether defensive or ofiensive. In tlie above 
remarks I have taken it for granted that the whole country Up to the nominal Bunnese 
frontier would be occupied, and effective measures at once taken to establish our authority 
over the inhabitants. It might be urged that the occupation of a portion of the hills, 
say, of all to the w’est of the Tipai, would be sufficient, or that instead of employing at 
once sufficient force to reduce all the villages to submission, we might, while declaring 
that our jurisdiction extended over the wdiole territory, take our own time in reconciling 
the facts with this theory, and, as opportunity offered, extend our actual rule to one village 
after another. 

As one of the objects of the occupation would be effectually to protect Cacliar, I 
think that no boundary short of the watershed would be sufiicient. The clans who 
attacked Monierkhall and Xugdigrarn this year came from the east of the Tipai, and their 
conduct at the Monierkhall stockade showed that they are a more formidable enemy than 
■we have had to deal with hitherto. The occupation of the hills west of the Tipai would 
directly put any restraint on them, and might have the effect of making them attack 
us more furiously than before by exciting their anger without depriving them of the 
power to hurt. The Chiefs too of the villages occupied by us would not fail to increase 
the danger by their intrigues, and they would possibly attempt to divert suspicion from 
themselves by inducing the eastern clans to attack the exposed gardens on the Jeri and 
the Barak which are, perhaps, the most difficult of all for us to defend. The objections 
to a gradual and at first merely nominal occupation of country are the same in kind, but 
far stronger. 

Even if we were eventually to succeed in extending our authority to all the villages, 
and success would be by no means a certainty, there would be a long intervening penod 
during which the danger of attacks on Cachar would be, perhaps, greater than it is now, 
and siich attacks, if made by people nominally our subjects and theoretically within our 
jurisdiction, would have a worse moral eftect than even unpunished outrages committed 
by wild tribes whom we do not pretend to govern. In Eastern Bengal, with its dangerous 
Mussulman population and its colonies of intriguing Manipuris and wild hill-men, it 
is of vital importance that every man should feel that our rule is a real one wherever we 
choose to extend it, and that the power of our Government is sufficient to enforce un- 
qualified submission from every one living within the limits of our territorial jurisdiction. 
Besides this, if we should eventually succeed in bringing all the villages up to the water- 
shed by degrees under our rule, we should then have to face the difficulty of defending 
them from the tribes beyond. So that after many years of possible suffering to our sub- 
jects, and of danger to the internal peace of our districts, we should be in no better posi- 
tion than if we were to occupy and subdue the country at once. I have not said any- 
tkiug of the cost of administering the hills after our aiifhority had been once established 
in them, because I believe that their w^ealth in forest products would be great enough if 
properly managed to do more than make the district self-supporting, that isjdf in addition 
to the expense of the internal administration we should not have to take costly precautions 
against the inroads of the tribes to the east. 

On the whole, if we were confined to the alternative of merely defending our cul- 
tivated territory or of permanently occupying the hills west of the Irrawaddy watershed, 
I should, for the sake of my own district, prefer the latter. But I consider that the third 
line of policy mentioned above is in many ways better than either of the others. 

I believe that by a just and prudent course of action we could bind the Kookies to 
ns by ties so strong and lasting that the tribe, instead of being a source of difficulties and 
danger to us, would become our strongest frontier defence. But while I think that this 
can be done by conciliatory measures, I am convinced that -we cannot hope to succeed 
imless we make the tribe feel that we can, and when occasion requires shall, not hesitate 
to punish for misbehaviours with unflinching severity. There would be no need of 
adopting a policy of reprisals in order to bring this home to the minds of the hill-men, 
and nothing but absolute necessity could justify such a policy. But it seems to me that a 
distinction should be made between a more system of counter raids and measures taken 
deliberately for the punishment of known offenders, 
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In tlie one case, perliaps, a year after tlie commission of an outrage a few troops or 
Police would be hurried into the hills, the first village reached, possibly an iimocent one, 
would be burned, and the force would than hurry back to the plains pursued by angry 
hill-men like a; swarm of hornets after an unwary intruder into their nest. After this 
nothing would be done till the next outrage, which wmuld be followed by another 
miserable attempt at a reprisal, and so on in a monotonous and humiliating alternation 
of raids and counter raids. I can see no resemblance between such a system and a care- 
fully organized and well conducted expedition, undertaken after grave deliberation, to 
inflict punishment of a defined character on known Chiefs, whose guilt had been 
established by careful enquiry, and who had previously rejected all the friendly advances 
made to them, such an expedition would be merely a break in the policy of conciliation, 
Which could be resumed again immediatel 3 ^ after the successful ending of the expedition 
with a certainty that hereafter, for a long time at least, there would be no danger of our 
friendship being desi3ised or our motives misunderstood. • 

If the above views are correct, the only points we have to consider are whether the 
circumstances under which the recent raids w'ere committed are such as to call imperative- 
ly for punishment, whether we have proof enough of the identity of the guilty parties 
to take action in the matter, and whether there is a reasonable probability of our being 
able to carry out a successful exj)edltion. 

I think an affirmative answ’er may be given to all these questions. The attacks on 
our gardens and villages were unprovoked, and w^ere avowedly made for the sole obj ect 
of getting plunder and prisoners. The raiders on one side*" were completely successful 
wdthoiit appax’entlj' any loss to themselves, but after killing one European and many 
Natives they carried off much plunder and a large number of prisoners. The party 
attacking Monierkhall were not so fortunate, but though they^ suffered vsevere loss and did 
not get very much booty, still they did a great amount of mischief, besides killing a 
number of our troops and Police. Besides this they think that we were prepared for 
them in consequence of the information I sent in from Changsil and naturally hope to do 
better another time. Even if Oaehar stood alone, punishment seems to me to be imperi- 
tively called for, but the outrages in Manipur, Sylhet and Tipperah make the case very 
much stronger. 

There can be no doubt that the raids on Monierkhall and Nugdigram were commit- 
ted by Lalboorah and Tangdong. The Manipur Political Agent seems to think that 
Poiboi was also concerned in them, but I have not been able to get any evidence of this. 
Indeed, all that I have heard favours an opposite view. The evidence against Blienkuia 
and Sangboong seems to be strong enough to justify hostile measures, and Vandool and 
Savoong wdli probably And much difficulty in clearing themselves. 

I have not noticed a statement made by some Kookies, wffio said they recognized one 
of Sookpilal’s son at Allinuggur. In the first place, because I do not know any further 
particulars and cannot tell how^ far w^e can depend upon the Kookies ; and secondly, be- 
cause I hope to get some reliable information from people who are going out with the 
three Lushais who accompanied me to Cachar. Meantime I may point out that before 
the last raids the Chittagong authorities w^arned us that Howlongs were on their w^ay 
down the Bulloi to attack Cachar. Now the Diilloi runs near Allmiiggur, and people 
working through the hill above it would probably come out at that place. Anyhow we 
may assume that the deplorable outrages at Katliclierra, Alexanderpoor, and the^Anwark- 
hall Cachari village ’were committed mainly by Howdongs, and surdy they ought not to 
go unpunished. Eastly, there is now better chance of conducting an expedition to a 
successful end than there has been hitherto. We now know the character of the country, 
and that it does not oppose any insuperable obstacles. We also know generally the direc- 
tion of the villages we want to get at, and the way to reach them. Above all the infor- 
ination collected lately on this side and: at Chittagong makes it possible to estimate the 
amount of oppositions we are likely to meet with and to form a definite plan for an ex- 
pedition, Taking all these things into consideration, I have come to the conclusion that 
we ought to take measures to inflict punishment next cold weather on the perpetrators 
of the outrage of this year, and I should propose to send one force from Cachar to the 
villages of Ealboorah and Tangdong, and another from either Chittagong or Tipperah 
to the villages of the sons of Lalpitang. Of course I do not presume to make any 
definite suggestions about the strength of the force to be sent in, its organization, or the 
w^ay in which it should be conducted. There are, however, some points upon which the 
knowledge I have gained in the hills may be useful. If an expedition should be decided 
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on, it is of the utmost importance that preparations should be commenced as early as possible. 
Supplies, carriage, &c., should be collected at Cachar during the rains and sent by the Barak 
to Tipai Mukh before the 1 st of November, or at all events within a week after the cessa- 
tion of the rains. I have assumed that Tipai Mukh would be adopted as the starting point, 
because it is nearer to Lalboorah’s village than any other jdace that can be reached by 'water. 
The river up to it has been surveyed, and is navigable for boats of 200 mauiids up to the 
very end of the rains, and although there are some shoals which impede the navigation 
in the dry season, vStill even then it is every way superior to either the Sonai or the 
Dullessixr. Prom Tipai ^lukh there are paths leading to the villages, but I am inclined 
to think tlnit a little higher up the Barak there are better paths leading from a place at 
which some ilanipuri traders have established a mart. Between Tipai Mukh .and 
Lalboorah’s village are the great villages of Kholel (Vonpilars) and Sellam (Poiboi’s), 
It is almost certain that the former would side with us, and more than probable that the 
latter would follow its example. But it would be advisable to leave a strong guard near, 
bxit not in each. This xvould ensure the fidelity of the people, and wlien they found that 
w^e had no intention of injuring them, their woman and diildreu would probably return 
to the villages from their hiding places in the jungle. Of course if these people should 
prove friendly, the utmost care should be taken to protect them from any kind of injur}^ 
or annoyance. Lalboorali’s village would probablj^ be found deserted, burned. 

The force should, however, establish itself there and send out parties to get possession of 
the grain in the Jumes, to make prisoners any women and children the3" could find, and 
disperse any parties of armed men they could get mteliigence of. The clan on finding 
that the force did not meet to hurry back to the plains in the usual manner would pre- 
biibly take to offensive measures. It is not likel}^ that the^^ would venture to attack 
the main body or an 3" of the securing parties, but it would almost certainl3" attempt to 
interrupt communications and cut off supplies. Besides attacking weak parties coming 
up from the rear, they would probably stake the paths leading from the base to the 
main body. They would, however, soon tire of this and attempt to negotiate. The 
surrender of the Chiefs concerned in the raids should be insisted on as a preliminary step, 
They would give themselves up if promised their lives and libert3^ on complying with 
our demands. A yqyv heaxy 'fine of elephants’s tusks, metnas, gongs, and amber neck- 
laces, should be imposed upon them, and tfcy should be compelled with their peoj)le to 
assist in making a good path up to the xdace in which a junction with the Chittagong 
force should be effected. The latter expedition should mutatis mutandis proceed on the 
same xxrincijfies as that from Cachar. In returning both should be accomjmined by the 
Chiefs and headmen of the offending villages. This would prevent any attempts at 
annoyance on the way back. 

In the foregoing remarks I have assumed that the force would not meet any resis- 
tance in its advance, but that the supports would require to be ver}’" strong in order to 
provide against anno3'ance after the villages had been occuxded, Brom what I know 
of the Lushais and their ideas about fighting, I think that this is the most probable 
course of events. But there may be opposition, other clans may make common cause 
with those against whom our force would be directed, and these last might elect to 
stockade and defend their villages. In either case a strong force would be necessary, and 
above all things it should be thoroughly organized and equipped. It would be well, too, 
to post strong parties on Chatterchoora, Eengtipahar, and Bongkong, and to get the Bajali 
of Manipur to ^send a large force to some points south of Moirang.' This measure 
would preveiit Kamhow from giving an}^ did to the Lushais even if he were willing, 
which seems unlikely. Mr. McMTUiam is at present engaged in collecting all available 
information about the relative position of the several Iiushai villages and about the 
routes from Tipai Mukh, shall then compare this with what I have learned during 
my tour in the hills, and then show the result of our enquiries as correctly 
as possible on the existing maps, xls in this matter Mliiess and accuracy of informa- 
tion are of greater importance than haste in submitting it, we shall not send the 
final maps and reports of routes until We are satisfied that w’e have exhausted all 
means of adding to our knowledge or of correcting our present views. As soon, how- 
ever, as I can get a copy of the Eastern Eroutier map, I shall put down on it roughly the 
po.silion of the chief villages and send it demi-ofticially. One very important point on 
which we hope to gain information is the siipxffy of w’ater along the route. It is possible 
that in some places there may be difficulty in getting water enough for the force, but this 
can be overcome by the use of Norton’s pumps where the water rises from a considerable 
depth, and by carefully accumulating and economising it when it is dependent on mere 
surface drainage. 
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The question of cartiage is very difficult. I should advise that elephants should be 
employed as much as possible on account of the difficulty of feeding coolies, and the 
danger of their breaking down. We should not be able to supply many elephants from, 
this district or from Sylhet. Thej" should therefore be sent up h ere, if pjossible, before 
the rains. The Mahouts should be all picked men, and great attention should be paid to 
the gear of the elephants. On this point more than anything else would their efficiency 
as a means of carriage depend. 

After the termination of the expedition I think that we should again adopt those 
measures of conciliation which were interrupted by the outrages of this year. Chief 
among these is the development of trade. The history of our relations with the tribes 
on, the North-Eastern B>ontier abounds with examples of the eagerness of hill-men to 
trade, and of the beneficial influence which we have been able to exercise by taking 
advantage of it. But in all previous cai?es that I know of (with the doubtful exception 
of the Cossj^ah Hills) the trade has been of a comparatively unimportant description. 
Now the Lushais have not only an intense desire for many articles which they can only 
get from us, but also what is for the present a practically unlimited supply of a valuable 
staple, India rubber. The trade in this article may be said to have begun after the 
expedition of 1869. It lias been hitherto confined to a few villages near the Cachar 
streams. By far the greater portion of the vast forest of ciioutchouc trees are still 
untouched, yet the amount of rubber imported into Cachar since March of last year has 
been more than thirteen hundred maunds, said to be worth in Calcutta sixty-five thomand 
rupees. From the enquiries I made when in the hills, and from what I myself observed, 
I do not think that this was one-tenth of the possible outturn from the hills between 
Cachar, Manipur, and the hill tracts. The forests near the villages of the Howlongs 
and Syloos are described to me as of far greater extent than those to the north. But 
strange to say, although p^eople from the southern villages have been for years back 
trading in the Chittagong marts, they do not seem to have discovered the value of their 
rubber. I do not find India rubber mentioned among the articles from the hill tracts in 
the appendix to Captain Lewin’s Report, and it is not noticed in the advertisement of the 
Mela at Chittagong, I have heard, however, of Lushai traders taking salt to the 
Howlong or Syloo villages and exchanging it for four times its weight in rubber, that is 
for about forty times its intrinsic value, if the price of rubber be really so high as I have 
been told it is. 

There are also said to be great forests of caoutchouc trees east of the Tipai which 
have scarcely been touched as yet. Even in the forests from which the rubber imported 
during last year was collected, a comparatively small proportion of the trees seem to 
have been tapped. Rude measures have also been taken for the preservation of the trees, 
and the Lushais with whom. I have been have promised to plant out suitable portions of 
their jume lands, as they abandon them, with caoutchouc trees. This lust, of course, is 
meant as a precaution for the future. At present there seems to be as much rubber as the 
Lusiiais can collect, and as the demand for the article seems to be steadily increasing, it 
is probable that the price will long continue at least as high as it now is. The Lushais 
therefore have the means of obtaining by trade far more wealth than they could possibly 
acquire by a long course of the most successful pliuideringj and they will come to realize 
this fact after a few years of intercourse with us, for they are not wanting in intelli- 
gence. But as they become rich, as their villages get filled with all the articles that 
hillmen covet, the danger to them of attacks of tribes still further east will be a 
constantly increasing on^ and this must make them the more inclined to rely upon our 
good-will. 

We shall be able to aid them by advice and probably eventually to give material 
assistance. Thus by degrees forming them into a barrier against the encroachments of 
the tribes beyond. In this way the rubber trade may have very valuable political results. 
I have dwelt on this article, becamse it is undoubtedly the most important ; but besides 
rubber, cinnamon, lac, ivory, wax, cotton, and some other things of less value can be 
supplied from the Lushai Hills. I have also heard of something which I conjecture to be 
sandal-wood found in the Eastern Hills, as well as a pine yielding turpentine. I have at- 
tempted to introduce the cultivation of the potato among the people I have come in 
contact with, but I do not expect it would be likely to become an important export. 
Indeed, it is not impossible that alter a time the clans nearest to us may find it more 
profitable to buy food from the plains than to produce it themselves. But it is not easy 
to forecast all the changes that the discovery of the caoutchouc forests will eventually 
produce in the internal economy of the clans inhabiting the Lushai Hills. While relying 
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mainly on trade as a means of influencing the Lushais, I should^ not neglect education. 
I do not mean so much instruction in book knowledge as in the simpler mechanical arts. 
At present some people in each village can work roughly in wood and iron, hut tihe great 
intelligence which they show in all matters connected with mechanics makes me think 
that they could he taught to do much better. 

Some of the people I have seen seem anxious to have their children taught to read 
and write Bengali. I think that this desire should be encouraged, and that we should do 
all in our power to gratify it. But I am adverse to forcing any kind of education on 
hillmen when there are no traces on their part of a spontaneous desire to learn. To my 
mind the most valuable school for the youth of the tribe would be some such Lev>' as one 
proposed by me in 1869 in a letter to the Commissioner of Dacca dated the 3rd of April 
of that year. 

As I still hold the view's then expressed about the usefulness of such a Levy, I shall 
here quote some passages from the Report ; — 

The Kookie Levy was raised in 1850 at the recommendation of General Lister, 
partly as a force to be used against the Lushais, and partly to give employment to the 
youth of the ICookie tribes whose love for fighting, it was hoped, would then be legiti- 
mately gratified in defending our frontier instead of in murdering their neighbours, as 
had been their custom from time immemorial. How this project succeeded, what the 
Kookie Levy was, and what it might have become, may be learned from the Report of 
Major Stewart to Mr. Allen ot the Board of Revenue, dated 25th September 1857. 
Major Stewart commanded the Levy for some years, and I know of no man whose opinion 
on the subject ought to outweigh his. The Levy was amalgamated with the new Police 
in 1863, and now in 1869 the Officiating District Superintendent of Cachar has stated in a 
report, which I have just received, that Kookies are unfit to defend outposts. I believe 
that I can account for the apparent degeneracy of men whom competent judges like 
General Lister and Majiwr Stewart thought singularly brave. 

The Kookies, like most of the other tribes upon this frontier, are of a low civiliza- 
tion, even for hillmen they are dirty in their habits, and they eat the most revolting kinds 
of food 5 they are at the same time sensitive to praise or blame, submissive to their 
superiors, and always ready to yield to any one possessing a higher civilization than them- 
selves. The effect of the organization of the police force and of the duties constables 
have to perform is to render men of such a character perfectly worthless as fighting men. 
They find themselves looked upon by the Hindoos and Mussulman constables as unclean 
savages, scarcely worthy to be called men. They see that their ignorance and incapacity 
to learn practically shut them out from promotion to higher grades in which a knowledge 
of reading and writing is required ; when they go into the district to serve summonses 
or to perform other similar duties, they cannot help perceiving that they are regarded 
by the people with contempt as hillmen with hatred as policemen. The ^consequence 
is that the Kookie Constable is one of the meekest and most inoffensive of men, but 
in becoming so he has lost the pluck and love for fighting which used to excite the 
admiration of Major Stewart. In this way w^e are unable under the present system 
to make any real use of the classes most suited for the work to be done on the frontier, 
while the same objections that exist to the employment of regular troops, whether 
Seikhs or Hindoostanees, may be urged with equal force against the employment of 
Policemen of the same races in jungles so unhealthy as those of Cachar, But there 
is a point of view even more important than the defence of the frontier against hostile 
tribes from which I regard the project of reorganizng the Levy. It might be made 
the most powerful means of binding them to us by ties of friendship and loyalty. If 
I w’ere allowed to reform the Levy, I should do all I could to induce Lushais. Angamies, 
and, in fact, men of all the neighbouring tribes to enlist in it, and I should, above all 
things, endeavour to get unmarried youths of the most warlike villages to spend' in the 
Levy the years that are now employed in the commission of acts of the most revolting 
kind. During the time of their service we should have an opportunity of teaching 
them to see, however dimly, the value of the civilization superior to their own, and we 
might be able to foster a desire to share in its benefits. But should we fail in this (and 
I confess that I am not very hopeful about it), still I am certain that European ofificials 
in a few years of kindly intercourse could get such a hold on the affections of the 
young men that they would on their return to the villages do all in their power to keep 
up friendly relations between their tribes and us,” 
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There can be no doubt that great advantages would be gained if we cotild see our 
'way to recognizing anj^ one Chief as head of the entire Kookie tribes, but this seems 
to me out of the cj[uesflon. I do not think that even among the limited number of 
Chiefs who claim descent from Lalul there is any one wdio could undertake to conduct 
the alfjiirs of the whole family. The efforts of frontier officers might, however, be 
prolitablj directed to an attempt to form a kind of confederacy of villages for the 
common object of defence against the tribes to the east. They might be also taught to 
look upon our good-will as a sort of band connecting all the clans with wdiich we main- 
tained friendly intercourse, and be induced eventually’' to submit internal disputes to our 
officers for arbitration. Of course before we could gain an influence of this kind over 
the billmen, we should have to made them feel that we were really friendly and dis- 
interested, and they can scarcely be made to understand this until they realize that we 
have the j^ower to hurt them. If they think that our friendly advances are merely 
made to purchase their forbearance, they will be inclined to distrust and perhaps to despise 
them ; and I fear that after the events of this year they would put such a construction 
on any further efforts at conciliation, unless preceded by the punishment of those Chiefs 
whom we know to be the worst offenders. 

I have not gone into the subject of the precautions to be taken for the immediate 
protection of our cultivated frontier line, as the matter has been put into the hands of 
the Military authorities. 

Before concluding I have to make some further remarks in connection with some 
of the topics mentioned in these notes. 

The three Lushais who accompanied me from Punchung Kai start on their return 
to-day. They all go back by the Bullessur. I send with them a very intelligent Bengali, 
ostensibly to trade, but really to get what information he can pick up about the raids, and 
above all to do all that he can to get back the daughter of Mr. Winchester carried off 
from Alexanderpoor. Pour Cacharies are going up at the same time in the hope of 
recovering the captives taken from the village near Anwarkhal which suffered so cruelly. 
They asked me to allow them to go, and I felt that I could not refuse them. Eowa, 
SookpilaFs Muntri, has made himself answerable for their kind treatment, and promises 
that he will do all in his power to find out the captives and get them back. Mora, the 
Muntri of Iinpanu, says that he will go across to the village of Lalboorah and see 
whether anything can be done for the three captives taken from Kugdigram. It is 
possible that we may succeed in getting back some of these unfortunate people, 
but I am not veiy hopeful of getting this, 

I am making all the enquiries in my power into the story told by Mr. Bagshawe of 
the four Kookies who went to his garden last November, and into the alleged identification 
of Lalchung with the Chief of the Alliiiugger raiders. Por this purpose I have sent Hurry 
Thakoor, who has proved of so much use to me in all my de<alings with Lushais, and 
Roipa Muntri, a Tiilangiim Kookie, to make local enquiries. I have heard that 
Lilkrisno, the half-brother of the Tipperah Chief and unsuccessful claimant to the 
succession, is somehow mixed up in the outrages of the present year. The Magistrate 
of Tipperah has been written to about this. In a copy of a letter lately received 
■from the Political Agent at Manipur to the Poreign Secretary, dated 5th March 1871, 
some captives who escaped from the Lushais are said to have incriminated Yonolei, 
Poiboi, and Vonpilal. I think that their statements should be looked at with some 
suspicion. 

There is no doubt that the sons of Tonolel were the chief perpetrators of the raids 
on Manipur and East Cachar, But the guilt of the villages of Poiboi and Vonpilal is 
at least doubtful. 

It is worth noting that the only village named by any of the escaped captives was 
Sumfai, by which Chumpai, the village of Lalboorah, is evidently meant. The woman 
who said that she was taken off by one of Vonpilal’s people escaped on the road, it is 
said, near the salt springs of the village, Now TonpilaFs salt springs are west of the 
Sdnai, and the woman could not by any possibility have been taken there. The woman 
Bongloo said she was taken to one of Poiboi’s villages, but she did not know its name. 
She said that she saw some people going on a raid supposed by I)r. Brown to be on 
MonierkhalL She said that these were Poiboi's people. If they were the Monierkhall 
raiders, this is incorrect, for there is not the slightest doubt that the latter were mainly 
Vonolel’s people led by his son, Lalboorah, and nephew, Tangdong, Of course some 
of Poiboi’s people may have been with them, but it is more probable that they were not, 
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for during the raids there were men of mine at Tij^ai Mukh who say that the fighting 
men of Foihoi were engaged in bringing down rubber for sale at the very time the 
Naga woman says that they were going off to attack Cachar. I am inclined to suspect 
that the Manipur i officials who have shown on more than one occasion an unmistakable 
inclination to do mischief to both Foiboi and Vonpilal have on this occasion tampered 
with the escaped captive and possibly may have misinterpreted their statements to Dr. 
Brown. 

General Nuthall has promised me to enquire most fully into this. The conduct of 
the Manipur authorities in the whole affair seems very suspicious. 

It appears, for instance, that Br, Brown at the time of writing his Report of the 
6th March knew nothing of the story of Kamhow’s messengers to the Rajah which had 
reached Colonel McCulloch on the 18th February, as mentioned by me in the ist part of 
these notes. Desire on the part of the Manipuris to make out that the people of 
Poiboi and Tonpilal were hs guilty as the people of Vonolel may be accounted for by the 
fact that the former have more than once complained to me that the Manipur Rajah 
levies tolls on timber cut and ojrried away fronr their own village lauds. 

The people about the Rajah are undoubtedly hungering after the rich rubber forests 
near Tipai Mukh, and they would like to use our paw to pull the chesnuts out of the tire. 

I am very anxious, on the other hand, to keep on good terms with Poiboi and the 
people of Vonpilal. 

If we are to have an expedition, the active assistance, or even friendly neutrality, of 
these villages would he simply priceless. 

If any other policy be adopted, we should find their good-will of great use. 

The fidelity of Sookpilal is at present of far less importance, for if it should be found 
that he was concerned in any of the outrages, we can get at him with ease, while if the 
Howlongs and Syloos were the perpetrators, as I at present think tbej" were, they can be 
punished by us from the Chittagong side without his aid or e\en without his being able to 
help them if he felt inclined. In my Report to the Commissioner of Dacca, dated March 
6tb, I mentioned the admirable way in which I was supported throughout my tour by 
Mr. Burland, but I feel that I did not do him justice. I am very anxious that the 
Government of India should know that I firmly believe that if I had been accompanied 
by almost any other man I know, we should scarcely have got out of our difficulties as 
we did. 

The situation must have been a more trying one for my companion than for myself. 
He could not have understood the motives that led me to act as I did on many occasions, 
and if he had shown any distrust of me, or any difference of opinion from me, all might 
have been lost. 

^ In my Report I omitted to notice the excellent conduct of a j^oung Mauipiiri 
Rajpootra, son of Kanliai Sing. I keep this lad about me in order that I may see that 
he does not fall into mischief. When I went on my late tour he volunteered to accompany 
me, I allowed him, and have been delighted at the excellent spirit he displayed. It 
would be difficult to overpraise his courage, faithfulness, and cheerfulness amid our wonsfe 
difficulties and privations, For his sake I should be rejoiced if the Government of India 
were to see its way allowing his father, Kanhai Sing, the choice of residing at Brindabun 
instead of Hazareehagh, and at the same time I think that such an offer made to Kanhai 
Sing and Gokul Sing would have a very good effect on our Manipuri colonists in 
Cachar and Sylhet, 

I have just heard that after the capture of Kanhai Sing, his nephew, Kairukpa, went 
down to Gnurshailon's village. This was a little before the raids on Chatterchoorah, 
Information of this was given to Mr. MoWilliam before my return by some one from 
the south of Sylhet, but as there seemed no reason at that time to suspect Gnurshailon, 
the significance of the fact (if true) was overlooked. 

Hurry Thakoor will enquire into it now, and I shall report if we find out anything 
of importance. The story confirms my opinion of the advantage of letting the 
Rajpootras go to Brindabun if they wished. Their adherents here would know that 
their Chiefs were well off, and would be disinclined to intrigue lest we should punish 
the latter by sending them back to Hazareebagh. 

C A C H A E ; 

The March 1871. 
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J. WARE EDGAR. 
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IX.— Bepoet oe the Political Officee with the Left CoirMjf of tee Luseai 

EXPEBmOH. 


From J. W. EdgaE, Civil Officer witlh the Cachar Column of the Lushai lExjjeM- 

tionarif Force^ to the Commissioner of CireuUy Dacca JJivision^ — No. dated 

Cachary the Zrd Ajpril 

I have the honour to submit to you the general report on the political aspects of the 
Lushai Expedition, called for in Mr. Junior Secretary Mackenzie’s letter No. 1896 of the 
20th ultimo, forwarded with your No. A of the 26th idem. 

2. Of course my review will be in the main confined to the operations of the Cachar 
column and its dealings with the tribes with which it was brought into contact ; but I 
shall have incidentally to take notice of the political results of the action of the IVTanipur 
Contingent, and the present and future relation of that State with the tribes on its 
southern frontier. I shall also give a brief prelirainary sketch of so much of the history 
of the Lushais since we first came in contact with them, as may help to explain the 
objects at which the Commander of our column aimed, and to show the amount of success 
he has had in attaining those objects. 

3. Prom the earliest times about which there are any traditions in Cachar, the high 

ranges of hills to the south of this distritst and Manipur have been inhabited by tribes 
wdio, though very wild in some of their characteristics, and constantly engaged in fierce 
disputes amongst themselves, or with cognate but still more ferocious tribes living east of 
them, seem to have long ago advanced far beyond a state that could fairly he called savage. 
These tribes seem to have been practically independent as long as they were able to 
maintain their position in the higher hills. The Eajah of Tipperah indeed claims supre- 
macy over all the villages west of the Tipai, but practically his authority was never 
acknowledged east of the Chatterchoora Range, up to which he used to exact a partial 
and, probably, fitful obedience. Neither the Cachar nor the Manipur chief had the 
slighest authority in the hills south of Tipai Mukh, and it is evident from all the early 
Cachar traditions that they did not ckim any. But from time to time some village or 
group of villages grew stronger than its neighbours, and reduced the latter to subjection, 
or forced them to take refuge in the hills, which were acknowledged {)y all to belong to 
Manipur, or Cacdiar, or Tipperah. The new-comers theoretically became subjects to the 
State within the limits of wiiich they had taken refuge, and in the case of those who took 
refuge in Cachar and Manipur hill territory previous to the Burmese invasion, the facts 
agreed pretty well with the theory ; but as mentioned above, this does not apx>ear to have 
been the case with Tipperah. It seems to have been the custom with tiie conquering 
villages, at least for many years back, to encourage families of the wilder tribes to the 
east to settle down in the vacated by the refugees, and in this they seem to have 

been tolerably successful. Meantime the old feud did not always cease when the 'weaker 
chief and his people took refuge in a neighbouring State ; he was often followed up and 
attacked in his new position. Less freq^uently he was able to make a successful raid and 
do much harm to the stronger villages. But it is probable that previous to the Burmese 
invfision both Cachar and Manipur were able to protect their own jKiople, and possibly to 
assist them in attacking their enemies ; but for many years previous to the death of 
Gobind Cbunder, Rajah of Cachar, in 1830, neither State was able to afford any protection 
against the independent hillmen. Each movement of the tribes in the direction of 
Cachar or Manipur was followed by horrible massacres of the refugees, and at last the 
Bengali settlers in the south of Cachar W'ere attacked and driven out of the cultivated low- 
lands near the hills. 

4. Daring the entire period of which we have any record or reliable tradition, the 
tract above-mentioned, at lejist as far south as the i>resent northern boundary of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, has been held by families of the great tribe known to us as 
Rookies. Colonel McCulloch indeed states that there are traditions both among the 
Rookies and Nagas which seem to indicate that the latter tribe at one time occupied the 
southern hills, but I have not been able to find any corroboration of this tradition. The 
name “ Rookie ” has been given to the tribe by the Bengalis, and is not recognized by 
the hillmen themselves ; and I have never found any trace of a common name for the 
tribe among them, although they seem to consider different families as belonging to a 
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single group, wliicli is certainly co-extensive with what we call the Kookie tribe. This 
tribe is again sub-divided by the Oacliaris and Bengalis of this district into “ old’’ and 
“ new” with reference to the time at which the people of this district first (jaine in contact 
with each family of hillmen. The - old Kookies” are democratic communities with 
very doubtful traces of having been once organized under chiefs. The “new Kookies” are 
subject to chiefs whose families are regarded as almost sacred, and whose power is only 
limited by the possibility of a malcontent transferring his allegiance to a more popular 
chief of the same or some other semi-divine race. The difference between the political 
organization of the “ old” and “ new” Kookies probably accounts for the fact that the 
former communities were driven out earliest, and that there are now no traces of them in 
the villages of the Lushais and other new Kookies who occui)y the hills from which they 
were driven. On the other hand each family of “ new” Kookies that took refuge in 
Oachar or Manipur left behind many of its members in the villages of its conquWors, 
many of whom a^in, when their turn came, had to submit to live under some chief still 
stronger than their own. 

5. When we took possession of Cachar, and for many years afterwards, the families 
whose feuds attracted most att<^ntion, and from whose raids we suffered most, were the 
Thlangums, Changsels, Thadoes and Foitoos. But somewhere about 1840, the Imshais, 
(a new family) made its appearance, which by degrees has reduced to submission, or 
driven out all the others, and for the last twenty years has kept possession of all the 
southern hills. The first chief of this family, of whom we have any mention, was named 
Lalul ; his village seems to have been originally further south than most of those of his 
descendants, and he is said to have come of the same stock as that from which the How- 
long and Syloo chiefs are descended 5 but all the earlier traditions are very vague. We 
know, however, that he had at least four sons — Baling Vhoom, Lalsavoong, Mongpir, and 
Bhoota. The last, who was probably the youngest, is said to be still alive, and it is likely 
that at his father’s death he succeeded to the original village, as often happen among 
the Kookies. Previous to this the elder brothers had each started a village on his own 
account, and being undoubtedly brave and capable men had widely extended the influence 
of the family. At this time (about 1840) Mongpir’s villages were situated on some of 
the spurs of the Chatterchoora, from which the Lushais were rapidly pushing out the 
Poitoo chief who had previously occupied the hills on each side of the valley of the 
Gooto, Baling Vhoom’s villages were situated on the hills east of the Hullessur, a 
considerable way south of Peak Z of the great trigonometrical survey : all the hills north 
of this and west^of the Sonnai were held by Thadoes, who however were beginning to be 
hard pressed by him. Lalsavoong had push^ further east, and was struggling with the 
Singsol Thadoes for the Chumfai valley and the range to the north of it. 

6. About this time the Poitoos applied for assistance against Mongpir to two 
Manipuri Rajpootras, who had been settled by us some years previously in South 
Hylakandy, to protect that part of the district against the Poitoos themselves. In conse- 
quence of this application, the Manipuris with their armed followers made a sudden 
and successful raid on the village of Mongpir which was then situated on a hill 
near the Pukwacherra, somewhat to the south of the Chatterchoora range. The chief 
vras taken prisoner by the Manipuris, but released on his payment of a ransom, 
and making a promise that he would not attack Cachar, or again trouble the Poitoos. 
After this the Lushais withdrew towards the south, but they kept up friendly re- 
lations with the Manipuri Bajpootras, and after the death of the latter, with 
their descendants. This seems to have been the origin of the connection between 
the Lushais and the exiled Manipuri Eajpootras, about which so much was heard 
in 1869 and again last year. The promise to refrain from attacking the Poitoos 
was possibly not without some effect. Eor although they were ultimately driven by 
Mongpir and his son Sookpilal to take refuge in Sylhet and Hill Tipperah, still there have 
always since been relations between Mongpir’s family and that of the Poitoo chiefs of a 
kind different from those existing between the other Lushai chiefs and the chiefs dis- 
possessed by them. A more detailed account of this matter will be found in my report 
C. of the 13th March 1871. 

^ 7. Meantime Baling Yhoom, Lalsavoong, and Yonolel, son of the latter, were pros- 
pering even more than Mongpir. Lalsavoong, having driven out, or subdued, all the 
chiefs north of the Chumfai Yalley, died before 1849, leaving at least three sons, all of 
whom became powerful chiefs. One of these, Lalpoong, was head of the great village of 
Sellam, and the other villages now belonging to his son Piyboi j but he seems to have 
been to some extent subordinate to his brother Yonolel, was undoubtedly the ablest and 
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most powerful Chief that the family of Lalul has yet produced. In his youth he seems 
to have been constantly fighting, and always apparently more or less successful. He 
fought various tribes to his south Icnown to the ICookies by the general name of Poi, 
and carried off, or induced to accomx)aBy him, numerous families of those Yilkges, whom 
he settled down either in separate villages or in the villages of Ins own Kookies. He 
followed the same policy towards the Soktes, another family of Kookies, w'hose bead is 
Kamhow, the powerful Chief of Molbhem, and we found Isundreds of Sokte families 
settled among the Lushais in whose villages we have lately been. He made numerous 
attacks on the ISiaga villages under ^ianipur, until, somewhere about 1850, Colonel 
McCuiluch, who was then Political Agent, by judicious management induced him to coma 
to terms, which I believe lie kept hxithfuily as long as Colonel McCulloch remained in 
Manipur. He seems to have avoided quarrels \vith the other chiefs of the Lalul family 
over -whom, however, he had great influence, and by whose people be was invariably 
spoken of as the “ Great Chief.'* 

8. In 1819, Laling Yhoom was the Chief next in influence and importance to TonoIeL 
He had driven the Tliadoe Chiefs from the Eengti and Noongvai ranges, and had made 
a village for himself a little way south of the great bluff of Nisapwee (Peak Z). This 
seems to have been a larger village than even VonolePs. He is said to have been pre- 
paring to occupy the sites from which the more northern Thadoe villagers' had been 
driven, -when he died in 1849. His death w^asjollowed by a raid, conducted by his son 
Mora or Moollah, against the Thadoes of Kaimong, a Chief whose viUage had been 
situated on the hill south of Hongkong, but w^'ho had some years previously taken refuge 
in Cachar, and settled about ten miles south of the station. He had taken with him 
two sets of gongs claimed by the Lushais, and it was on accfount of this dispute that 
his villages were chosen for attack. Lieutenant-Colonel Lister, Political Agent in the 
Khasi Hills, was directed by Government to find out and punish the perpetrators of this 
outrage ; and some others that were committed at about the same time in Sylhet and 
Tipperah. 

9. It is needless here to give any detailed account of ColonelLister’s operations which 
are described by Mr. Mackenzie in his memorandum on the North-East Frontier. It is 
sufficient to mention that his little force marched under the guidance of refugee Kookies 
along the Bengtipar range to a point a little north of its junction with the Noongvai 
range. Prom here Colonel Lister, with a portion of his force, made a rapid march east- 
ward crossing the Eookni near its source, and surprised Mora’s village. Most of the in- 
habitants however had time to escape, but some were killed, and the village burnt. Colonel 
Lister remained for some little time on the range ; but the Lushais after their first 
fight commenced to annoy him in the way that the same clan tried to annoy us last 
December at Kholel. Hut in his case their tactics proved successful to a certain extent, 
for Colonel Lister, thinking his jjosition untenable, destroyed a large quantity of stores, 
which w'ere in his advance dep6ts, and retreated rapidly to Cachar, followed by parties 
of Lushais, who killed any of the coolies or guides they found straggling. 

1 0. In spite of this, the effect of the destruction of Laling Yhoom ^s vilkge, which 
was at that time probably the largest Kookie village in existence, was very great. Next 
cold w^eather messengers came in, who stated that they had been sent by Yonolel or 
Earmoilene, as it was then written, his brother Lalpoong or Lalpow, Bhoota, Sookpilal, 
and another Chief of little note, to ask for our friendship and assistance against the Pols. 
Probably tbeir more immediate, though unavowed, object w^as to find out whether any 
further operations against Mora w’ere contemplated. They all seem to have come from. 
SookpilaFs village, and the Chief among them was a Manipuri, who had settled among 
the Lushais. He w'eut back after a short stay in Cachar, and returned in December with 
Sookpilal himself, who spent some time here, I may remark that this visit is denied 
by all the Kookies, and after reading all the correspondence on the subject, I think it 
possible that the Manipuri finding that the Superintendent of Cachar refused to give 
any presents, except to Sookpilal in person, got some one to personate the chief. How- 
ever rather friendly relations were formed by degrees with SookpilaFs people j messages 
and presents were frequently exchanged, and when tea gardens were first opened in South 
Cachar, the Lushais from time to time came down and worked upon them, while traders 
and wood-cutters from Cachar made annual visits into their country. We had less 
communication with Mora’s villages ; but there was considerable trade with them, and 
occasional messages of a friendly character were interchanged. 

11. But while the Lushais showed some desire to keep on good terms with the 
Cachar authorities, they perhaps accidentally followed a line of conduct which looked 
as if they suspected and feared us. Sookpilal, who before 1849 had advanced north of 
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Chatterclioara Peak, moved liis own village by degrees southward to his present position 
close to the Sylhoos. Mora died sometime after the destruction of his village, leaving an 
infant son, Yonpilalj whose mother, Impanoo, eventually removed the chief villages to the 
site that we call “old^* Kholel which is practically very much further from what 
was then our cultivated frontier Kisapwee. The intention of taking up tlie village 
sites abandoned by the refugee Kookies was given up ; but what the Lusha is called 
guard villages were established on points commanding the difterent routes from our 
frontier to the chief Lushai villages. All intercourse between our Kookies and the Lusbais 
was discouraged by the Chiefs of the latter, and traders and wood-cutters were obliged 
to go by water to certain points fixed by the Lushais, from which they were occasionally 
allowed to go to the villages of the Chiefs. In this way, in course of time, the Lusbais 
succeeded in putting between our frontier and their villages a tract of forest which was 
not only unexplored by us, but to a great extent unknown to any of our Kookies, except 
a few old men who had not been over the grounds for years. It was a mistake on our 
part to allow this to happen, particularly as for many years after 1849 we had in the 
Kookie Levy an instrument which, if properly used, would have been admirably suited 
to break down the barrier which the Lusbais were putting up between themselves 
and us, 

12. Por some years after Colonel Lister’s expedition, there were no raids on either 
Cachar or Sylhet. But in 1862, Sookpilal made a mid on Hill Tippenih and some villages 
in the south of Sylhet, in which sevttral British subjects were killed or carried off. 
He was instigated and assisted by Gnoorshailon, a Chief of the Poitoos, whose father had 
been transported for a similar outrage about 1845, and by two of his relatives, named 
Bungbhoom and Lai Hoolien. SookpilaPs complicity in this raid does not seem to have 
been suspected until 1861, when four of the captives escaped into Cachar from his village. 
During the three following years many attempte were made by the Cachar officers to 
induce Sookpilal to give up remainder of the captives, and more than once a hostile 
expedition was thought of. Finally, however, Sookpilal gave up four of the captives, 
stating that of the remainder, some had been sold to tribes on the south and south-east, 
and some were unwilling to leave, having married in the Lushai villages. 

13. In the course of these negotiations an agreement was made with the represen- 
tative of Vonpilai and Sookpilal, that each of these Chiefs was to receive an annual sum 
of 1^. 600 on his agreeing to do his utmost to preserve peace on the frontier, and to send 
each year certain specified article by way of tribute. Some time after this proposal was 
made to the Lusbais, some people, who represented themselve as sent by Vonolel, came in 
to say that Vonpilai had informed the former Chief that he must pay a share of the 
tribute, the amount of which was greatly exaggerated. The messengers were informed of 
the real state of the case, and went away apparently satisfied. About the same time some 
messengers from Vonpilai cojnpkined of the extension of tea gardens to the south as 
likely to encroach on their hunting grounds. Their real .objection clearly was that the 
advance of our cultivated frontier sensibly narrowed the belt of seemingly impenetrable 
jungle between them and us. Major Stewart told them that tea cultivation would doubt- 
less extend as far as the streams were navigable, but pointed out that the Lusbais would 
benefit greatly thereby. The general result of these negotiations was liowever thought 
very satisfactory, but it came out afterwards that our principal agent in dealing wdth the 
Lusbais - a Kookie named Manjihow— had all through grossly deceived both parties for 
his own purposes, 

14. In the beginning of 1867, Major Stewart, who was then Deputy Commissioner, 
tried, without effect, to induce Sookpilal to meet him at the Pollycherra tea garden ou 
the Dullessur. In 1867-68 the Sonai w'as surveyed as far as it is navigable, and an 
attempt was made to survey the northern part of Sookpilal’s country with his consent and 
assistance ; but one of Manjihow’s people, in a drunken squabble, wounded one of 
Sookpilal’s people, and the survey party was in consequence withdrawn to avoid possible 
complications. The uneasiness which this affair caused -was somewhat allayed by the 
reports brought down during the rains by traders who had gone up the Dullessur and 
Sonai ; according to them, both Sookpilal and Vonpilai were most anxious to remain on 
good terms with us. I believe that they meant to tell the truth, but subsequent events 
showed that their information was very incorrect. The truth is, that in spite of all these 
negotiations and messages and trading, payments of tribute and police allowances, we 
knew much less about the Lusbais and what they were about in 1868, than we did ten 
years previously, while they were in a much more dangerous state, as far'^ as we were 
concerned, than they had been at any time since Colonel Lister’s expedition. I do not 
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think that the district officers were altogether to blame for this state of things. Doubt- 
less we had made mistakes. The local officers did not act wisely in recommending to 
Government to do away with an establishment of Kookie scouts kept up since 1869, for 
the purpose of collecting intelligence connected with the Lushais. I think that Major 
Stewart was wrong in the way he treated the objection made to the advance of tea 
cultivation, and I am convinced that I allowed my desire to get information about the 
country to influence me most unfortunately when I tried to push the survey further 
than was safe or judicious at the time, particularly as I was unable to accompany the 
survey party, owing to my presence being still more reciuired in North Cachar j but I feel 
that our chief fault was in not boldly and persistently calling the attention of Govern- 
ment to evils which we saw clearly. I think a right understanding of this question is so 
important that I shall go somewhat minutely into the evils alluded to. 

15. Almost all the officers who have had any practical knowledge of this frontier, — 
Colonel Lister, Colonel McCulloch, Major Stewart and myself, —have all apeed in think- 
ing that we should keep a constant watch over the Kookies in our territory and Mani- 
pur, and, above all things, that we should spare no trouble to get correct information 
about any dealings they might have with Lushais, and of all they learned of what was 
going on beyond the frontier. This was one of the chief objects of the Kookie levy ; 
it was the leading princqole of Colonel McCulloch's Kookie policy : and Major Stewart 
has often told me that both he and Colonel Verner had alwys felt the necessity of looking 
well after our own Kookies. But I remember perfectly that when I came to the district 
in the end of 1863, he complained to me that the Kookies were slipping out of his hands. 
The abolition of the establishment of Kookie scouts in 1860 had been the beginning of a 
series of changes, all which tended to weaken our hold over the Kookies, and lessen our 
means of finding out what they were about. Then the Kookie levy had been taken over 
from him and made over to the police, then, practically, an almost independent depart- 
ment, with results which 1 shall describe lower down ,* lastly, owing to the occupation of 
the waste lands of the district by persons actually engaged in, or far more often purpos- 
ing to commence tea cultivation, and the action of Government in remitting the house 
tax payable by hillmen living on grants, the control of our own Kookies was passing from 
the official head of the district to grantees of waste lands. 

16. The question of the inclusion of villages in grants has been lately discussed so 
fully that I shall not say more of it here j but I may in passing suggest that it may be 
worthwhile to consider whether we ought not to take some kind of tribute from all hill- 
men^ settled in Cachar, whether they live in grants or not. At present, owing to the 
cordial support we get from tea planters, we are able to a certain extent to look after the 
Kookies living on grants ; but in 1863 the general attitude of the non-official community 
was^ markedly hostile to the district authorities, and a large number of planters were 
inclined to look wdth dislike and suspicion on any interference with Kookies settled on 
their gardens. Some went so far as to encourage and support their Kookies in disobeying 
extra judicial orders given by the Deputy Commissioner, and generally no Kookie living 
on a tea grant was allowed to perform any service for us, unless we had first asked for and 
obtained the permission of the planter. The result of all this was, that in a few years we 
entirely lost sight of the majority of the Kookies. In South Cachar, villages moved 
from garden to garden without our knowing an3dhing of it. In spite of the discourage- 
ment of the Lushai Chiefs, there was considerable intercourse between their people and 
onr Kookies j parties of the latter often met parties of the former in the uninhabited 
jungle while hunting or collecting rubber, and heard from them news of what was going 
on in their villages. Our Kookies occasionally went by water to the Lushai villages, 
and several Lushais from time to time came into Cachar and settled down in villages 
on tea gardens. Nothing of all this, however, ever reached our ears till after the raids 
of 1869. But if our relations with our owm Kookies had remained what they had 
been for some years after 1849, we should either have got the intelligence direct from 
the Kookies themselves, or our scouts would have found out all about it. The case 
of the alleged murder of three of SookpilaFs people by Kookies of a village at the 
time situated on one of the Kunchunpore Company’s grants shows very clearly how 
little was then knowm of the doings of the Kookies living on tea gardens. 'Worse 
even than our ignorance of what was going on beetween Kookies and Lushais was 

, the exclusive reliance we w^ere ultimately forced to place on Manjihow. As the other 
Kookies slipped away from us, and after the abolition of our fixed scouting estab- 
lishment, we were obliged to depend upon him in all matters connected with Lushais, 
and I have since his death found out that messengers who had been sent by the 
Chiefs to complain against him have been of necessity put under his care while in the 
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district, while he and his people interpreted what they had to say. Besides this, the 
information obtained from the traders, Bengalees or Manipuris, imperfectly acquainted 
with the Kookie language and entirely ignorant of Kookie politics, was never sufficient 
to enable us to check Manjihow’s representation ; or even if they did bring down any 
suspicious intelligence, he with his superior knowledge was able to give it any appearance 
that suited him. 

17. There was another result of the passing of the influence of the district authorities 
over our Kookies to the grantees of waste lands, the extent and importance of which I 
am not yet able to measure, and which it is very difficult to indicate owing to the 
enormous chasm between our mode of thinking and that of the people about whom I 
am writing. The Kookies, as I have more than once pointed out, seem to be unable to 
conceive any political system differing in essence from their own, and they look upon the 
district of Cachar, for instance, as a group of villages held together by the superior power, 
natural or supernatural, of the European head of it. The formation of tea gardens on 
unoccupied ground by Europeans would appear to them analogous to the formation of 
new villages by the sons of Chiefs, and they w^ould instinctively look on the owners as 
rather dependent on the great central chief than subject to him*. More than this they 
could without difficulty believe that a planter could make his garden independent, or 
even grow so powerful as to change places with the great Chief of the district and reduce 
him to dependence. Now when the planters forced the Deputy Commissioner, by some 
means which the Kookies could not comprehend, to relinquish his claim to tribute from 
hillmen settled in grants, the deduction drawn by the Kookies was, that each planter had 
to a certain extent made himself independent, though it wiis clear that as yet he was 
weaker than the Deputy Commissioner. Still it seemed to the Kookies that the powder of 
the latter, which he thought very great after 1849, was decreasing, and the race is very 
quick indeed to take advantage of the decline of a great Chief’s supremacy. Of course 
the Lushais would very soon learn, either during their visits to Cachar or from what they 
heard in other ways from our Kookies, of the imaginary change in the powder of the 
Deputy Commissioner, and of the rise of so many apparently independent Chiefs on the 
frontier. It was from this -point of view that I think Major Stewart’s answ^er to the 
objection against the extension of tea gardens was so dangerous. The meaning the 
Lushais attached to it was, that he was unaUa to prevent the formation of fresh tea 
gardens in the southern hills, that is, that he was unable to protect the Lushais from the 
encroachments of planters. 

18. I have several times since 1867 pointed out the mistake which I consider we 
made in amalgamating the Kookie levy with the police, particularly in my report C, 
dated 13th March 1*871. I need not here repeat what I then wrote, but I must correct 
a too sweeping accusation of cowardice against the Kookies in the police. We had some 
very brave Kookie constables with us on the late expedition, and one Panek, the lad who 
was wounded at Kholel, distinguished himself very much. But while I gladly bear 
testimony to the courage and good conduct of all the constables who accompanied us, I 
feel bound to point out that they were completely useless for scouting, the work for which 
they ought to be most fitted, and for which they were expressly brought to the front. 

« The utter worthlessness of the police as scouts necessarily comes out very prominently 
in my work. It was of course my duty to get intelligence about roads, and I frequently 
accompanied G-eneral Bourchier and Colonel Eoberts 'when reconnoitring. We tried in 
every possible way to utilize the Kookie and other constables who were with us, but 
could make nothing of them Still more conspicuous was their failure ivhen employed in 
an attempt to stalk” the sharp-shooters who gave us so much annoyance after our 
attack on Kholel. It seems to me that this is the result of the disproportionate im- 
portance attached by some police officers to drill and uniform, and their desire to give 
their men the set-up and hnish of regular soldiers. I do not think any attempts have 
over been made here to keep up and strengthen those habits of the war trail wdiicli every 
Kookie recruit has learned in his boyhood. 

Even if it be really necessary that the police on the frontier should be highly trained 
soldiers, I do not think that such necessity should prevent our having a body of hillmen 
well and suitably armed, trained as nearly as possible in their own manner of fighting, in 
scouting, in tmcking fugitives, in hunting out water and paths, and in ail the other 
accomplishmenis of jungle warfare, with just so much military discipline as may be 
needed to keep them together, and as little as possible of a soldier’s dress or equipment. 
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19. But tlie abolition of tlie Kookie levy was not the only miscliief which it seems 
to me the introduction of the new- police system into Cachar entailed. Whatever may be 
thought of the policy of depriving the magistrate of all control over the internal organi- 
sation of the police in other districts, I am convinced that it worked mischievously in ■ 
Cachar; for while the entire management of the political work of the district was still 
left to the Deputy Commissioner, he was made practically powerless to regulate the 
machinery on which he had mainly to rely to carry out the work. I pointed out this 
in reporting on the state of North Cachar in 1868, and I think it desirable to state here 
that my opinion on the subject is still unchanged, although I hope that the recent 
changes in the relations of the police force to Magistrates will do away wdth many of 
the evils and difficulties to which I allude. 

30. Meantime there were very important changes going on almost unperceived by 
us in the midst of the Lushai community. I mentioned above that ^Mora’s widow after 
his death removed their chief village to the Kholel hill on the east of the Tipai ; she 
fixed her owm village, how^ever, on the range between the Tipai and Sonai, and still 
claimed superiority over the villages between the Sonai and the Dullessur. When 
Bookpilal’s sons grew up however, and started villages on their own account, they found 
the hills west of the Dullessur too narrow for them and pushed forward towards the 
Sonai, at first probably with the consent of Vonpilal’s mother. In 1868 Khalkoin, the 
most energetic of SookpilaPs sons, had a large village of his owm, on the same range as 
Peak Z, but further south, and had gained considerable influence over the surrounding 
villages. This was looked on with dissatisfaction by Yonpilal, who had lately taken over 
the management of villages from his mother, and married the sister of his neighbour 
Poiboi, who had succeeded to the villages of his father, Lalpoong. Another son of 
Lalpoong by a mother of inferior birth, named Lalroom, had gone further south, and 
managed the village of a very old woman, the widow of Lalsavoong. Vonolel as he grew 
old seems to have lost some of his great influence, and pressed hard by the Soktes, 
Howlongs of Lalpitang’s villages, and Pois, to have made a kind of treat}'' with a pow^er- 
ful Chief of the latter, known to us as the Pallam Chief, wdio agreed to assist Yonolel 
against all enemies on the payment of a tribute in cotton and some other articles. One 
of Vonolei’s sons, Lenkom, had started a village about twenty miles north of the Champai 
Valley. Another Deowte had gone off to the west, in the direction of Bhoota’s villages. 
Tongdong, a son of a dead brother of Vonolel, had a village in the direction of Manipur. 

21, As might have been expected, all these young Chiefs and the young men of all 
their villages were eager for fighting, but they seem to have felt that they could not do 
more than defend themselves against the tribes on the south and east. There were, 
however, left the Poitoos of Tipperah and Sylhet, with wdiom SookpilaTs people had a 
standing feud, the gardens of Cachar, and the Naga villages of Manipur. The old people, 
the women especially, who remembered Colonel Lister’s expedition and felt that it 
somehow differed from one of their raids, advised them to avoid our territory ; 
but the young warriors who had not been bom in 1849, or who were infants 
at the time, were unable to understand their fears. They could not see any differeuee 
between what they heard of the expedition and wdiat they saw of Kamliow’s or Lalpi- 
tang’s raids. Besides, they probably thought that the Cachar Chief was not so strong 
as he had been twenty years before, and they knew that they were much further away 
than Mora had been, and believed that no force from Cachar could reach them. Then 
Colonel McCulloch had left Manipur in the end of 1 867. He was succeeded by a Civil 
Assistant Surgeon, quite inexperienced in frontier matters, and unable to control or even 
to understand the intrigues of the Manipur officials who, though they knew very little 
more about the Lushais than he did, were resolved that no Political Agent should again 
keep the entire arrangement of the Kookies in his own hands as Colonel McCulloch had 
done. The Lushais soon found that the firm and judicious hand which had kept them 
in order for nearly twenty years was withdrawn, and thought that they might with 
safety attack the Manipur villages. 

23. In November 1868, the Naga village of Mentha, in Manipur territory, was 
attacked and burned by Vonpilal and Poiboi, and several captives carried off. In 
December of the same year some of SookpilaTs x>^opl® encountered and killed some of 
Bungbhoom’s Poitoos in the jungles of Hill Tipperah ; they afterwards took Bung- 
bhoom’s village, which I think was in Sylhet, but were driven out of it by the men of 
a neighbouring police guard. On the lOth January 1869, the garden of Nowarbund 
was plundered and burned, and some of the coolies killed by Lalroom, On the 14th 
Deowte attacked the garden of Monierkhall, where there was a police guard, which 
however was unable to prevent his plundering the garden and destroying the buildings. 
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Early in Eebruary a great attack was made on tke Kala Naga stockade, wMch was 
strongly garrisoned by Manipuri sepoys, ■ by several Chiefs among whom Lenkom was 
prominent. The stockade was taken, and a Manipuri officer and several sepoys killed. 
Some Naga villages were attacked and destroyed about the same time. 

23. We did not find out who were the actual perpetrators of each raid till long 
after, but we suspected Vonpiial and Sookpilal from the first, and an attempt was made 
to punish them. The original proposal was to send a small column of soldiers and police 
up the Bullessur, in the direction of Sookpilal, where it was, if possible, to meet another 
small force advancing from the south of Sylhet, along the return tracts of the raiders. 
Another small body was to go up the Sonai to Lushai Bazaar, and then across through. 
Impanoo’s village to that of Vonpiial, where it was hoped it would meet a Manipuri 
force working across from the point taken up by the Manipuri contingent this year. 

These plans were materially altered and were not carried out successfully in their 
new shape. 

24. The parties sent up the Duliessur were forced by the weather to turn back 
after having gone three marches beyond our furthest tea garden. The party from 
Bylhet got within sight of one of SookpilaPs villages, but unfortunately had to retire 
owing to want of provisions, having had some rather unintelligible dealings with 
Lushais and having lost two men killed,— it is not clearly shewn by whom. 

The Manipuri contingent were prevented by the weather from doing anything. 
A portion of the force which went up the Sonai got to one of YonpilaVs villages and 
within sight of that of his mother’s, the headmen of which, as well as those of Vonpi- 
lal’s village, came to the occupied village and offered to make submission. They de- 
clared that Vonpiial had lately died ; that he had taken no part in the raids ; that the 
raid on Mentha in November had been made by Poiboi alone; and that both he and 
his mother had always been anxious to keep on good terms with us. We have since 
discovered that Vonpiial was really dead ; that he had not taken an active part in the 
raids on Cachar, but that he, with I’oiboi, had committed the outrage on the Manipuri 
village ; and that he was really hostile to us, but had been restrained by his mother wdio 
had great influence over him, and dreaded a repetition of the affair of 1849. With 
regard to all the other raids, the Lushais gave very accurate information, and they pro- 
mised to do all in their power to induce Beowte, the principal offender, and the other 
Chiefs of Vonolel’s family, to come to terms. They also agreed that they and the head- 
men of Vonpiial’ s village would meet a Oachar officer, at some place to be appointed by 
him, during the next cold season, and they would try to induce the other eastern Chiefs 
to do likewise. They of course denied that they had any captives taken in the recent 
raids, but they promised to do what they could to get back those that were in the villages 
of other Chiefs. 

25. After the return of the expedition there was much discussion about the 
measures to be taken for the future protection of the frontier. 1 have not materials to 
enable me to describe here all the proposals made, but I shall give an outline of the 
views which I laid before Government. In the first place, I recommended that an ex- 
pedition on a smaller scale than, but organized on similar principles to, the one of this 
year should be sent to attack Sookpilal in the first instance. I had then satisfied 
inyself that Sookpilal had not been concerned in the Oachar or Manipur outrages, 
and that the attack on the Kookies on the Sylhet frontier w^as much less serious from 
a political point of view than the other raids j but Sookpilal w^as an old offender, and I 
feared that the results of the two attempts made to reach him would make him more 
insolent than ever. 

I also x^roposed. that while the military expedition was operating against Sookpilal, 
I should go up the Sonai with a guard sufficient for defence and make an effort to prevail 
on the eastern Chiefs to make a voluntary submission ; and in this I hope to be aided by 
vigorous pressure exercised by Manipur in communication with me on the villages of 
Poiboi and Vonolel. If we should fail in our attempts, I proposed that the military 
expedition should, if it had time after bringing Sookpilal to reason, work eastward, 
through the villages of Beowte and Lalroom, towards Vonolel. After all the tribes had 
been reduced to submission, I proposed to carry out fully a policy somewhat similar to 
that which had been commenced after 1849, but ■which, as I have shewn above, had not 
been fairly tried, and to try to obtain influence over the Lushais by inducing them to 
^ttle on the uninhabited tract between their villages and our cultivated frontier by 
fostering trade, by constant communications with the people and Chiefs of all the villages 
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and by encouraging them to serve in an irregular levy to be composed mainly of hilimen 
belonging to the frontier. I also proposed to lay down a. boundary line between the Cacliar 
District and the Lushai hills. 

26. The Government of India refused to sanction the expedition, and I now think 
that this wns a most fortunate circumstance. Our knowledge of the country and the 
real position of the villages were then so imperfect that the expedition would have had 
very great dljiiculty in even getting to Sookpilal’s village, and certainly the whole season 
would have been " occupied In dealing with him. An3dhing done in his direction would 
have very little effect upon the eastern villages, who would in all probability have 
thought" they were safe from all danger of retribution if we found it so difScuit to reach 
Sookpilal. The proposition to re-organize a Kookie levy w'as not accepted. This I think 
is to be regretted, for it might have been very useful during the late expedition. I %vas 
permitted, however, to pay a visit to the Lushai hills for the purpose of meeting as many 
chiefs as possible. 

27. I proposed to proceed first to Lushai Bazaar on the Sonai, and to use 
the influence of Tonpikl’s people to induce the chiefs of Vonolel’s family on 
the one side, and those of Sookpilal on the other, to meet me. If I were 
successful with the former, I intended to make an effort to work across through their 
country to 3ilanipiir, and I asked the Bajah to do his utmost to help me in dealing with 
them, as I had found, from the statements of the Lushaxs who came in to see me at the 
end of the rains, that the eastern people still looked upon Manipur with some of the 
feeling with which Colonel McCulloch had tried to inspire them. I also asked the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts to make an attempt to meet if he 
could spare time, and at all events to do all in his powder to open communication with me. 

28. The Deputy Commissioner was unable to make any attempt to meet me, but 
he sent a letter which, strange to say, made its way nto Manipur through the Howiongs 
and Syloos. Some days after we got to Lushai Bazaar, I had a meeting with the headmen 
of Vonpil’s villages, and with Khalkom, SookpilaPs son, and some other chiefs. I found 
that there was no chance of opening direct communication with the chiefs of the family 
of Yonolel and his brothers, that it would not be safe to attempt to make my way 
through their hills to Manipur, and that it was more than probable that no real attempt 
to aid me had been made by that state. Consequently, as Sookpilal had shown some 
anxiety to come to terms, I determined to march across to the Doliessur, in the hope of 
having a meeting with him. I got across to Bepari Bazaar, and made with Mm there 
a provisional settlement of the boundary. 

29. It will be seen from the above that whatever may have been the value of the 
arrangements made wdth the western Lushai villages, I had entirely failed to do anything 
with the eastern ones, and the Lieutenant-Governor Sir William Grey, felt great 
uneasiness about this at the time. It was thought, however, that in forming friendly 
relations with the nearer portions of the tribe, especially wdth Sookpilal, the object of 
most immediate importance had been to all appearance attained. I had come to the 
conclusion besides, that owing to the geographical position of Manipur, and the relations 
which had previously existed between the Lushai and that state, the Political Agent 
there was in a much better position than I could be to carry out the wishes of Govern- 
ment ; and I at the same time believed that hitherto the action of the Manipur Bajah 
and his officials had been quite inconsistent with a loyal adhesion to the declared policy 
of the paramount power. Consequently, although Manipur affairs are overlooked by 
the Government of India in the Poreign Department, I, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, wrote to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal a letter, the 
greater part of which I shall quote, because I am still convinced that the views 
about Manipur are correct, although at the time I under-rated the danger to us from the 
eastern Lushais. 

30. “ The Lushais look upon the Tipai as the boundary between the clans, which 
are, to use their own phrase, ‘ the Manipuri Eajah’s men’ and those which are ‘ the 
Cachar Saheb’s.’ It is not easy to define exactly their idea of the relation indicated by 
this phrase j but the clans west of the Tipai certainly consider that they are in some 
way connected with Cachar, and those to the east, with one exception, have the same 
feeling about Manipur. The exception is the village of Kholel, which, though now 
situated on the east of the Tipai, still is considered to be one of the Cachar villages. 
East of Kholel, at the distance of about one day’s journey, is the village of Foiboy, son 
of La-lpoong. He is at present very much dissatisfied with Manipur, and according to 
the statement of the Lushai Dorpong, forwarded to the Commissioner of Dacca with my 







letter of the 6tli, lie accuses Tlmdo subjects of tlie Bajah of having murdered seven of his 
people this year. In spite of this all the Lushais of his village whom I saw spoke of 
their making friends with the Bajah ultimately as a certainty, and the Chief and his 
headmen did not seem to wish to have anything to do with Cachar. 

“ In the same way whenever I spoke about Yonolel or any of his sons, except 
Beow^te, I was told that they sent Muntries and presents into Manipur, and that they 
wished to be ‘ the Bajah’s pepole.* 

“ But, while I think that Manipur is in a better position than Cachar to gain an 
influence over the clans east of the Tipai, it is nearly as important for the latter as it is 
for the former that friendly intercourse should be kept up wdth these villages. The 
Chiefs are all nearly related to those south of Cachar ; the}’- are continually intermarrying, 
and their people keep up a constant intercourse for trade and other purposes. The result 
of this close connection is that the minds of the Cachar Lushais will be unsettled as long 
as Manipur continues on bad terms with the eastern clans. Dorpong, in the statement 
alluded to above, mentions that Poiboi had sent to ask the Kholel people to join in an 
attack on Manipur, It is true that they refused on that occasion, but something might 
happen at any time to make them change their minds. Even if they were to keep the 
promises they have made to me of not engaging in any quarrels with Manipur, Cachar 
might still suffer in the case of hostilities between the Eiistern Lushais and the Bajah. 
Eor instance, the chief complaint made by the Lushais against Manipur is that some of 
their people were murdered by Thadoes this year, and as long as the present bad feeling 
exists, there will probably be many similar occurrences. Now, as a general rule, the 
Lushais would not find it easy to get at the Manipur Thadoes to make reprisals ; but 
there are several Thadoe villages in Cachar, and the Lushais might be tempted to attack 
the people of them in revenge for the injuries done by their relatives in Manipur. 
Again, there are all along the frontier villages of Manipuris, who are our subjects and 
who owe no allegiance whatever to the Bajah. But if the Lushais were to get exasper- 
ated with the Manipuri race generally, they might attack the people living in Cachar 
without caring whose subjects they were. 

‘*I have long felt the importance to Cachar of a good feeling being kept up 
between Manipur and the clans to its south, and in 186'7 I went in, with the permission 
of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, to confer with Colonel McCulloch, -who was 
then Political \geiit, on this subject. At that time the Lushais were apparently on very 
good terms with Manipur and with the Thadoes and other Kookies living in that state. 
Messengers were sent from time to time to the Lushai Chiefs nominally from the Bajah, 
but really from the Political Agent, and presents w^ere sometimes sent down. These mes- 
sengers were always Kookies, in whom Colonel McCulloch, could put trust. He tells me 
that he never allowed an}^ Manipuris to mix in these affairs, fearing their inveterate 
habit of inventing, which would bring mischief,” Occasionally, also, influential Lushais 
went in to see Colonel McCulloch, and I believe that when his messengers carried his 
silver-mounted Burmese dao to any of the nearer villages, the headmen looked upon it 
as the summons to appear before him, which they were bound to obey. The Manipur 
Kookies used at that time to shoot over the hunting grounds of the Lushais near the 
great salt spring called Chiboo, and when they killed anything, they left a hind leg at 
spring for the Lushais, who in their turn, when lucky, used to leave a leg for the Thadoes. 

“ All this is changed. It was at this very spring of Chiboo that, according to the 
Lushai story, the Thadoes this year killed Poiboi’s men, four of whom were hunting and 
three making salt. Manipuris were sent down by the Bajah to negotiate with the 
Lushais. They went back saying, that they had been threatened with death ; that the 
eastern clans had become most boastful and insolent ; that they looked upon our tour 
among the western clans as an act of submission j that they described the presents which 
we gave the head men as tribute ; and that they were going to attack Manipur in the 
middle of April. This attack, however, wns never made, and the Lushais who came 
in to me spoke as badly of the Manipmns who had been sent to them as the Manipuris 
laid done of them ; they also said, frequently, that Poiboi, and the other Chiefs would not 
come to terms with Manipur until a ^ good * messenger were sent to them. When I 
asked them what they meant by a good messenger, they said one who was honest, who 
meant really to settle matters, and not one merely sent to spy out the land and find out 
how most mischief could be done to them, I could not find out exactly what they meant, 
but I suspect that the messenger had talked in the usual boasting style of Manipuris 
about the punishment the Bajah meant to inflict on the Lushais, and of the ease 
with which their villages could be got and destroyed. I was rather surprised to hear the 
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Agent of tlie Manipur Bajali in Cachar tailsing in the same way, for tlie Manipuris 
generally think differently, and seem yery anxious that both the Eajah and our Goyern- 
ment should be friendly with the Lushais. 


‘‘ I think that the change in the relations of the Lushais with Manipur may he 
accounted for. After very much opposition Colonel McCulloeli, in the time of the 
present Eajah’s father, got practically into his hands the entire management of all 
matters connected with the Kookies. Of course he always worked in the name of the 
Eajah and obtained his consent to every thing of importance, but he did not allow the 
Manipur officials to interfere in any way. The latter have always disliked the arrange- 
ment excessively, and wdien Colonel McCulloch retired, they at once set to work, to 
X>revent his successor getting the same powder. I believe they were suecessfnl in this. 
The influence exercised by Colonel McCulloch was not directly connected with his position 
as IMlitical Agent, and his authority over the Kookies was not conferred on him by our 
Government. It was based on his great experience, on his pow’er of conversing freely 
and directly with the hilimen, and on his minute knowledge of their affairs. It was 
impossible that his successor could be possessed of these qualiflcations, or that without 
them he could keep the exclusive management of the Kookies, and consequently the 
i^ianipur officials of the Rajah began to interfere. The result is the present unhappy 
condition of the frontier. The Manipur officials now see that as long as their inter- 
ference is allowed to continue, the Lushais are not likely to live on friendly terms with 
Manipur j and as they are unwilling to be excluded from the management of frontier 
matters, they are doing all in their power to induce the Rajah to take hostile measures, 
and bring the villages into subjection. Ror some reason or other, they think that our 
Government is likely to assist the Rajah in doing this, and they seem unable to under- 
stand that if we were forced to attack any of the clans, it would be those on our own 
border 'which give us trouble, and not those to the far east which are the only ones that 
Manipur has anything to do with. 


In my opinion the first thing to be done, in order to remedy the existing evil, is 
for our Government to make an arrangement with the Rajah under which the Political 
Agent should get, officially, the same position in Kookie matters that Colonel MoOuiloch 
made for himself. The Manipur officials of the Rajah should not be allow'ed to interfere 
unless when directed to do so by the Agent, and the Rajah should agree to pass no orders 
and adopt no measures affecting Kookies without first consulting the Agent. The 
Thadoes should not be allowed to carry on their feud with the Lushais, and occurrences 
like the alleged murder of the seven men at Ohiboo should be carefully guarded against 
and severely punished. 


‘‘ Trustworthy messengers might he sent down to the eastern villages not to settle 
any terms with the Lushais, but to induce the Chiefs, if possible, and if not the Muntries 
of "the eastern villages, to meet the Political Agent. If they could not be induced to go 
into the valley of Manipur, I think it might be wortliwliile to consider the advisability 
of the Agent going to meet them, sa\ somewhere to the south-west of Moirang or the 
south of Kowpoom, or even nearer their villages. 


If in such a meeting the causes of the attacks on Manipur of last year could be 
found out, very much would be done. I think I have been able to discover the circum- 
stances which ied to the attacks on our territory, and I am ashamed to have to acknowledge 
that the latter might have been averted if we had been less ignorant of the Lushais and 
had taken more trouble to find out and redress their grievances. In the same way 
it will probably be found out that the eastern Lushais have suffered real or fancied 
injuries from the hillrneri who are subject to Manipur. The Lushais told me that the 
Rajah had either fixed or promised to fix a boundary between their lands, and those which 
be claimed for his own hilimen. I hope that this is true. Among all the tribes on the 
frontier there is a very strong feeling about boundaries. Each village has its limits which 
are know u and respected by the tribes around as long as they are at peace with it, and 
any attempt made, except in time of hostilities, by one clan to occupy lands belonging 
to another clan, would be condemned by every one. If the Rajah of Manipur were to 
fix a boundary for the Lushais and to tell them that it would be respected only as long 
as they behaved well, he would have no small security for their future good conduct. 
The effect of this would be still greater if the Political Agent were to go over some of 
this boundary with the Lushais, and if the Rajah were to give them a sunnud counter- 
signed by him. 








Tlie Lushais would probably .meet tbe Political Agent with presents, some for the 
Bajah and some for himself. The Bajah might be encouraged to make some return 
presents, and the Political Agent might be allom^ed to give something of small value on 
the part of our Government. 


When friendl}’- intercourse had once been established, it would not be difficult for 
the Political Agent to find out if there were any prisoners in the villages of the Lushais, 
and if there were, to get them released. 


“ I believe the Manipur Chief would be willing to support the Political xigent in 
carrying out a consistently friendly policy. He knows that the Lushais are not the only, 
or even the most formidable of the foes on his southern frontier. Kamhow of Molbhem, 
the great Sokte Chief who is said to have burned Moirang this year, is much more likely 
to give trouble to Manipur than the Lushais are, and I have heard that the powerful 
and savage tribes called by the Lushais Khyrees are creeping up towards Manipur. It 
would be clearly to the Rajah’s advantage to have in the Lushais a strong friendly tribe 
to break the attck of the outside tribes when they begin to press on his frontier. The 
selfish and ignorant Manipuris who surround him do not see this, but I think he might 
be made to understand it.” 


I do not say that the Political Agent would have been ultimately successful if he 
had tried vigorously to carry out the policy above indicated ; but I think it almost certain 
that the eastern Lushai Chiefs would not have dared to make the raids of last year if he 
had gone down to Chiboo with a sufficiently strong guard and taken up a position there 
in December 1870. 


31. Towards the end of 1870 information which I had previously received of the 
death of Yonolel was confirmed. In December I went down to Changsil, a point on the 
DuUessur River, where I met Sookpilal, and finally settled the boundary fixed provi- 
sionally the year previous. After I had seen Sookpilal, and just before I started to march 
across to the Sonai, I heard rumours that some of Vonolel’s family were on their way to 
attack Caohar. I did not believe this at the time, J3ut some time after I reached the 
Sonai, Lushais came in with intelligence that Vonolel’s son, Lalboorah, had attacked the 
Gut-post at Monierkhal, garden, had killed several soldiers and police, but had eventually 
retired with a loss of over fifty killed. I heard also that Tangdong, Vonolel’s nephew, 
had made an attempt to reach the Nowarbund garden ; but owing to none of his people 
knowing anything of the country he had missed his way and came out at Nugdigram, 
where he got three prisoners, and that during his absence on the raid liis village had been 
destroyed by Kamhow, and Ms wife and many of his people taken captives. The Lushais 
also told me that Lenkoiu had made another attack on Alanipur. Some days later news 
was brought that the flowiongs under Denkuia and Sangboong, sons of Lalpitang, 
had attacked a garden in vSoutii Hylakanday, killed a European and many natives, 
and taken off several prisoners, among whom was a little girl who, as I understood 
from the description, was European or of European extraction. My informant said 
that the Howlongs were even then debating about giving up this child either through 
Button Poea or Sookpilal. I also heard that the SjlUoos and Gnoorsliailon’s Poitoos 
were probabi}" implicated in the western raids, but there wais nothing more than suspicion 
against them, lluring the remainder of my stay in the hills I was emplo^'ed in collect- 
ing information about the perpetrators of the raids, tfie exact position of their villages, 
and the easiest way to get at them. As I was on my way back, Khalkom, SookpilaPs 
son, came to meet me at Lushai Bazaar ; lie corroborated the above statements and pro- 
mised to assist us if we undertook an expedition to punish the eastern tribes. On the 
2::ind, just before I started on my return, I heard that some Howlongs were on their way 
to attack some of the gardens of South Hylakandy, 


82, On roy return to tlie station I found that the information given me by the 
Lushais as to the outrages in this district was to a great extent correct, but that very 
litile was known here about the perpetrators. Whatever had been found out, however, 
confirmed the statements I had heard, and left no doubt on my mind that the raids on 
Manipur, Monierkhuil and Nugdigram had been committed by the relatives of Yonolel, 
and those in South Hylakandy, Sylhet and Tipperah, by Poitoos. It would be super- 
fluous for me to give here a detailed account of these raids, but I wish to point out a 
difference between the character of the attacks on Nugdigram and Monierkhall and 
those made on Alexandrapore, Cutlecherra and Jhalnacherra, which was not suffi- 
ciently brought out in any of the reports made at the time. 
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33. Tlie people at Alexandrapore were taken so completely at unawares the 
Howlongs suddenly emerging from the adjoining jungle in which they were concealed, 
that they were unable to make the slightest attempt to defend themselves, and Mr. 
ITitichesier, who was at breakfast when the attack Avas made, seems to have been killed 
before he had time to load his Aveapon. The bun.^low at Cutlecherra is so situated 
that Messrs. Bagshaw and Cooke had sufficient AA^aming to be able to arm themseh'es and 
a few of their people, v^ith Avhose assistance they not only drove the HoAvlongs from the 
garden, but forced them to set free some eaptiA'e coolies whom they AA*ere cariwing off. 
The Howdongs returned to the garden next day, but were again driven off with ease by 
Messrs. Bagshaw’ and Cooke, this time aided by nine policemen who had come up during 
the night. ' The party AA'hicIi attacked Jhalnacherra, said to be 120 stron", AA’ere. repulsed 
by a patrol party of one head constable and four constables Avho Avere in the lines at the 
time j and the liowdongs seem to haA’-e been driven acro.ss the river, before some more 
police, sent to the assistance of the patrol party, arrived from the stockade, half a mile 
distant. The manager of Monierkhall had received a AA'aniing of a threatened raid and 
had taken aw’ay his coolies before the attack was made j but he, with two more Avell- 
armed Europeans, remained in the stockade, Avhich Avas held by thirty -seven soldiers and 
police, Avilo Avore reinforced next daj^ by Mr. I>aly and thirty-nine soldiers. Lalboorah’s 
Lushais, however, besieged the stoackade for two days, keeping up such a heavy fire 
that, as Mr. Balj" described it, a man could not show^ himself outside without getting a 
shot, and they successful!}" met tAVo sorties made by Mr. Bal}*, aa’Iio each time took 
out about twent3"-six men, but w’as driAmn back Avitli the loss of seven killed and one 
wounded. Ehm men had been wounded on the previous day. 

Tan gdong’s party, after killiug some Nagas and Bengalees w’-hom they came upon 
in trying to find the path they had lost, came out on the,.Niigdigram road, where they 
met Mr. Daly’s rear guard consisting of eight soldiers and a constable. The soldiers 
behaA"ed most gallantly, keeping the Lushais in check long enough to allow the coolies 
they Avere escorting to get off in safety and then selling their lives dearly, for they are 
said by an eye-AA'itness to liaA’e killed tw’enty-ftve of the enemy ; but at length they 
were overpow’ered, — six were killed and one Avounded. The Lushai got possession of 
thirteen muskets taken from the dead soldiers and police, and 1 heard in the hills that this 
was a matter of great exultation Avith them. 

It Avill be seen from the above that the Holongs, although they carried off great 
booty and many captives, had shoAAm themselves unable to withstand any armed opjjosi- 
tion wdien met Avith ; while on the other hand, the eastern Lushais got little plunder and 
only three captives, but had decidedly obtained what they Avould consider a great triumph 
over our troops. 

34. I have tried in the foregoing paragraphs to show clearly, but Avithout unneces- 
sary detail, the main facts relating to the Lushais, on which W’ere based the adA’ice given 
by me in the first instance, and the ultimate decision and action of the officer eommand- 

■ ing the force ; and X shall now" quote the original proposition for the punishment of the 
outrages of 187 1 , made by me last March. 

“ There is now" a better chance of conducting an expedition to a successful end than 
there has been hitherto. M'e now knoAv the character of the country and that it does 
not oppose any insuperable obstacles ; AA'e also know generally the direction of the villages 
Ave Avaiit to get at, and the Avay to reach them. Above all, the information collected 
lately on this side and at Chittagong makes it possible to estimate the amount of opposi- 
tion Ave are likely to meet Avith and to form a definite plan for an expedition. Taking all 
these things into consideration, I hawe come to the conclusion that Ave ought to "take 
measures to iuliiot punishment next cold Aveather on the perpetrators of the outrages of 
this year ; and I should propose to send one force from Cachar to the Aullages of Lal- 
boorah and Tangdong and another from either Chittagong or Tipperah to the villages of 
the sons of Lalpitang. 

Of course, I do not presume to make any definite suggestions about the strength 
of the force to be sent in, its organization, or the way in wffiich it should be conducted. 
There are, hoAvever, some points upon Avhich the know'Iedge I have gained in the hills 
may be useful. 

** If an expedition should be decided on, it is of the utmost importance that prepar- 
ations should be commenced as early as possible. Supplies, carriage, &c., should be 
collected at Cachar during the rains and sent by the Barak to Tipai Mookh before the 
ist of November, or at all events, within a week after the cessation of the rains. I have 
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assumed tliat Tipai MooMi would be adopted as the starting point, because it is nearer to 
Lalboorali’s village than any other place that can be reached by water. The river up to 
it has been surveyed and is navigable for boats of 200 maunds uji to the very end of the 
rains ; and although there are some shoals which impede the navigation in the dry 
season, still, even then, it is every way superior to either the Sonai or the Dullessur. 
From Tipai Mookh there are paths leading to the villages ; but I am inclined to think 
that a little higher up the Barak there are better paths leading from a place at which 
S(nne Manipuri traders have established a market. 

“ Betw'een Tipai Mookh and Lalboorah’s village are the great villages of Kholel 
(Yonpilars) and Sella m (Poiboi’s). It is almost certain that the former would side with 
us, and more than probable that the latter wotild follt>w its exam^de ; but it would be 
advisable to have a strong guard near but not in eiieh. This would ensure the fidelity of 
the }»eople, and when they found that we had no intention of injuring them, their women 
and children w’ould probably return to the villages from their hiding places in the jungle. 
Of course, if these people should prove friendly, the utmost care should be taken to 
protect thorn from any kind of injury or annoyance. 

“ Lalljoorah’s village would probably be found deserted, perhaps burnt. The force 
should, however, establish itself there and send out parties to get possession of the grain 
in the jooms, to make prisoners any women and children they could find and disperse 
parties of armed men they could get intelligence of. The clan, on finding that the 
force did not mean to hurry back to the plaius in the usual manner, would probably take to 
offensive measures. It is not likely that they would venture to attack the main body or 
any of the scouring parties, but it would almost certainly attempt to interrupt commiini- 
cations and cut off supplies. Besides attacking weak parties coming up from 
the rare, they would probably take the paths leading from the base to the main body. 
They would, however, soon be tired of this and attempt to negotiate. The surrender of the 
Chiefs concerned in the raids should be insisted on as a preliminary step. They would 
give themselves up if promised their lives and libertj^ on complying with our demands, 
A very heavy fine of elephant’s tusks, metnas, gongs, and amber necklaces should be 
imposed upon them, and they should be compelled with their people to assist in making 
a good path to the place in which a junction with the Chittagong force should be 
■effected. , 

The latter expedition should, mutatU mutandis^ proceed on the same principles as 
that from Cachar. In returning, both forces should be accompanied by the Chiefs and 
headmen of the offending villages. This would prevent any attempts at annoyance on 
the w'ay back. 

“In the foregoing remarks I have assumed that the force would not meet any resistance 
in its advance, but that the supports would require to be very strong in order to provide 
against annoyance after the villages had been occupied. From what I know of the Liishais 
and their ideas about fighting, I think that this is the most probable course of events. 
But there may be opposition ; other clans may make common cause with those against 
vvhom our force would be directed ; and these last might elect to stockade and defend their 
villages. In either case a strong force would be necessary, and, above all things, it should 
be liioroughly organized and equipped. It would be well, too, to post strong parties on 
Cliatterchoork, Bengtipaliar, and Hongkong, and to get the Eajah of Manipur to send a 
large force to some point south of Moirang. This measure would prevent Kamhow from 
giving any aid to the Lushais even if he were w'illing, which seems unlikely.” 

It must be borne in mind that the proposals for dealing with Lalboorali after our 
arrival at Chamfai were made on the supposition that we should meet with no opposition 
from the people of Kholel or Sellam ; that we should consequently be able to march on 
Lalboorah as quickly as our transport would allow us ; and above all, that we should have 
no hand-to-hand fighting with any of the Lushais. The choice of Tipai Mookh as a 
starting point was contingent on the force being directed against the Chiefs of YonoleFs 
family". 

S5. In July 18^1 the Governor General in Council decided on sending an expedition 
into the Lushai country. The main force was to consist of two columns, one starting from 
Chittagong and one from Cachar,* but there was to be a contingent supplied by the 
Bajah of Manipur. The Government of India in adopting these measures did' not 
allude to the proof produced by me of the guilt of the Eastern Lushais j indeed, it w^as 
expressly stated that the most prominent offenders came from the country of the 
Howlongs and Syloos, and no indication was given of the portions of the Lushai tribe 
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against whom the Cachar force was intended to act. In the end of September I saw a 
letter from, the Quarter Master General, in which, it was mentioned that His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Ohief was inclined to recommend that the point of departure of the 
Cachar column should be Tipai Mookh as recommended by me, but it was iwf stated in 
the letter that the attack was to be directed against the eastern Chiefs, and some circmii* 
stances had occurred since 1 had made the recommendation in March, which I thought 
ought to be taken into consideration. One of these w’as the arrival in Manipur of 
some Lusliais, who said that they had been sent by some of the Chiefs of YonoieFs 
family to seek the friendship of the Manipur authorities, and permission to settle in the 
south of that State, and to ask the Political ilgent to visit their villages dx.iring the 
ensuing cold season. About the same time some messengers came down from Sookpilal, 
who said that that Chief was anxious that w^e should attack the Sjloos from the direction 
of the Ciitlecherra range, and promised that he wwild assist us in every possible w’ay. 
It then became a question for consideration wrhether we ought not to make a junction 
with the Chittagong force south of SookpilaFs country our first object, and let Manipur 
attempt to settle the eastern villages, particularly as the Political Ageut was then opposed 
to my idea of the desirability of the Manipur troops -working in the direction of Chiboo, 
and was anxious to take a route south of the Kowpoom Yaliey, which I thought -ivoiild 
bring the contingent into dangerous jjroximity to a column advancing from Tipai 
Mookh. 

36. I therefore asked to have the question of the point of departure re-opened. 
The matter was referred for final decision to Brigadier-General Bourchier, who had been 
selected to command the expedition, and I \vent up to Shillong to give him personally 
all tile information I could. After a very careful consideration the Brigadier-General 
came to the conclusion, in w-liich I fully concurred, that we ought to adhere to the Tipai 
Mookh route. 

37. As I have not had hitherto an opportunity of explaining the reasons for this 
decision, I shall here go into them at some length. It may seem at first sight that we 
should have obtained some great advantages if we had taken the w'estern route. In the 
first place, we knew much I'nore about the hills north of Bepari Bazaar and Nisapwi than 
we did of the country east of the Tipai. Besides this, on the east side there is no water 
communication further south than Tipai Mookh, while the Sonai and Dullessur are 
navigable for very small boats as far as Punchunkai and Bepari Bazaar respectivel}^ Then, 
if Sookpilal could have bccu relied on, the assistance that w’e should have got from him 
and his people would have been extremely valuable. Lastly, ive should have had a fair 
chance of meeting the Chittagong column in the Syloo country. But it seemed to us 
that these advantages would be wiiolly or to a great extent neutralized if w’e could not 
put implicit confidence, not merely in SookpilaFs friendly feelings toward us, but in his 
belief that we were able to protect him afterwards from the vengeance of the rest of the 
Lushais. The route proposed by SookpilaFs messengers had not been explored, and was 
less known to me than that from Tipai Mookh ; besides w'hich it did not admit of our 
making use of water carriage south of Julnacherra.' If we had taken either the route 
along the llengti or that along the Kooiigvai range, we should have been obliged to 
establish the depot at Bepari Bazar very much earlier in the season than was necessary 
at Tipai Mookh, on account of the impossibility of taking large boats up the Dullessur 
during the cold weather, and, unless Sookpilal could have been depended on to protect the 
boats going up as w-ell as the dep6t, a considerable portion of the force must have been 
employed in the jungles at the most unhealthy period of the year. Then, although we 
knew the country us far as SookpilaFs villages, w^e had not the slightest information 
about the hills be^^ond. None of our people had ever been in them, and all I knew about 
the position of the Howlong or the S3'ioo villages had been learned from SookpilaFs 
people j w^e should have been therefore entirely in his hands after w'e got outside the 
limits of my^ personal knowledge ; and if the southern people could by any means have 
induced him not to guide us against them, we might have foxind it almost impossil^le to 
communicate with the Chittagong force. Besides this we believed that the villages of the 
Howlong Chiefs, wiio w-ere know-n to be the worst offenders on the Chittagong side, are 
situated considerably to the east of the Sjdoos, and thought that the right column 
would have operated chiefly" against them, in which case I considered that we should have 
Imd nearlj^ as good a chance of effecting a junction from the east as from the west. It 
appeared to us therefore that the advantages of the western route were not in themselves 
so great as to counterbalance the risk of the surrounding Chiefs being able to induce 
Sookpilal by threats or promises to withhold his assistance, particularly as we knew that 
he was very much afraid of the Howlongs, and that all the Lushais disbelieved in our 
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abilit}^ to Teacli tbe more distant villages. On tlie other hand, although both General 
BourcMer and I thought that it would not be safe to allow the success of the expedition 
to depend in the slightest degree on Sookpikhs assistance, we at the same time saw no 
rmon to suspect his friendliness, and considered that an armed visitation of his country 
was not essential to attain the objects desired by Government. 

The rumours of his complicity in last year’s raids had been shown to be 
unfounded. Information brought doyvn by some Cacharies of the Ainakhall Poonjee, 
who went up to his villages during the rains, made it almost certain that* he had 
none of the captives, and the conduct of his people towards me while in the hills last year 
ghow’ed that he at least desired that we should think him friendly. Then he knows 
perfectly well that we can reach him at an.y time, and we calculated that after we 
had reduced to submission his more powerful neighbours he would not be likely to give 
trouble. 

38. Our position with regard to the family of Yonolel ’ivas ^uite different. ^ These 
Chiefs had made no direct overtures to us, and there w'as nothing really tangible in the 
message sent to Manipur, which was besides taken in by men of no account from small 
villages dependent on Poiboy. These men did indeed make over to the liajah one of the 
muskets taken from our soldiers in the raids, but the fact of this being sent to the^ Mani- 
pur Chief instead of to us was extremely unsatisfactory. Then we knew tha,t Yonolers 
people had both in 1869 and 1871 obtained signal advantages over our lighting men and 
those of Manipur ; that in 1869 Lenkom had taken the Kala-Kagas’ stockade, though 
held by a Manipuri force, which, I believe, was superior in number to the attacking 
party j that Deowte, in the same year, had plundered and burnt Monierkhall in spite of 
the efforts of the police guard there, and that in 1871 Lalboorah and Tangdong had killed 
and plundered the bodies of several of our soldiers and police, besides driving before them 
a European officer and his men. Besides this we knew that they w^ere the remotest and the 
least accessible of all the Liishais from either this side or that of Chittagong. It seemed 
to us very unlikely that they, secure in their distant fastnesses, and confident that they 
xvere more than a inatch for our troops in jungle fighting, w'ould be induced to make 
a voluntary submission by the terror inspired by our punishment of nearer and less war- 
like tribes than their own. General Bourchier considered, and I fully agreed with him, 
that the only way in which we could force these people to submit, and to recognize that 
they must behave properly in future, w'as to show them that we could reach them, and 
that we had the power of "crushing any opposition they could make to our occupation of 
their country. I think that the result of the expedition showed that we w'ere right, 
but I must confess that I for my part did not venture to expect that the Lushais w’ould 
give us such an o]>portuuity of lowing them what our troops can do as they did on the 
Soth January at Koongnoong. 

39. Strong advanced guards were posted on the ranges mentioned in paragraiffi ^ 34 
to provide against any possible wavering on the part of Sookpilal, and the Brigadier- 
General requested the Manipur Political Agent to advise the Rajah to post guards 
along his south frontier and to advance a small force to Tseklapee, a point south of Moirang, 
so as to be in readiness to take up a jmsitiou at Chiboo when the time for such a measure 
arrived. At the outset there was some reason to hope that tve should be able to induce 
the people of the villages of Lallii and Poiboy to separate themselves from those of 
Lenkom, Lalboorah, and Tangdong, and that we might induce them to be friendly or 
even neutral, in which ease it was General BourcMer’s intention to advance to Chamfai 
with as little delay as possible, and to make that place his head-quarters until he had at- 
tained the objects of the expedition, 

40. But even before we started we found that this vt^ould not be so easy as I had 
hoped, and that it was possible that we should have to fight every village south of Tipai 
Mookh. In November eight Lushais came in, who represented themselves as sent by 
Poiboy and the headmen of ICholel to ask for our friendship, to deny that Poiboy had 
anything to do with the raids, and to offer to bring in Yonolel’s sons to make submission 
to us at Tipai Mookh. In my letter of the 2nd December, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, I mentioned my suspicions about the reality of these assurances, and 
that W'as inclined to think that Poiboy would consider our advance from Tipai Mookh 
a hostile mea.^ure. I had known one of the men, whose name was Dorpong, since 1869, 
when he belonged to Yonpilal’s village, but he said that he had since left it and gone over 
to Poiboy, and we afterwards found out that all the men came from Kholel, Chipowee, 
and Tingreedoong, two villages dependent on Poiboy, but on this side of the great Moothi- 
len range. By degrees we learned from these people that the Lushais believed that w© 
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should not he able to advance beyond 'Tipai Mookh for some time at least, and that tbej 
thought it probable that they might induce us to make some terms with them there and 
thenlo return. We also gathered from them that at the time they left, the tribe had not 
definitely decided on its general course of action in the event of our going beyond Tipai 
Mookh, but that if we should by any chance succeed in getting as far as the great range 
of Moothilen or Lengtene, — a very unlikely event all the Lushais thought,— and attempt 
to cross it, it was to be defended with the entire strength of the tribe. In consequence 
of what I heard from these people I advised General Bourcliier on political grounds to 
advance at once to the Kliolel village, as mentioned in my diary for the 3 4th December. 
But before describing the political results of this move, I shall attempt to give a slight 
sketch of the country in which the force operated. 

41 . An examination of the map which accompanies this report will show that 
between Luckipore and the Yoombhong Hill, on which what for convenience sake we call 
the new Kholel villages are situated, our route never got out of the laiinbabited and 
uncultivated jungle mentioned in paragraph 11, except when it passed through the 
Mairiadhiir and BliuboTKlhur tea gardens, themselves specks in an ocean of forest. The 
Barak from Tipai Mookh to Luckipore flows between ranges of high hills which send 
down innumerable spurs to the edge of the river. The path that did duty for a road 
was carried over these spurs sometimes on the Manipur side of the river, sometimes on 
the Cachar side, but always through a country in the highest degree dilhcult and repulsive. 
Betw^een Tipai Mookli and the Yoombhong range the route was easier and far pleasanter. 
We ascended gradually a spur of the Senbong range, which is, I think, itself a spur of the 
great ridge overlooking the Yalley of Kow'pooin. On our way we passed the sites of 
villages which had been deserted in consequence of the aggressions of the Lushais, and not 
occupied by the latter through fear of us. We found exquisitely fragrant limes growing 
near these "sites, and walnut trees, wdiicli ma 3 " have been planted by the former inhabitants 
of the hills. Prom the Senbong range, the highest point of which is probably under five 
thousand feet, we descended to the Tipai, 'which flows between it and the Yoombhong 
range— a wide mass of hill with sloping sides, from much of w'hich the luxuriant forests 
hafbeen lately cleared for the villages, and joom cultivation of the Lushais. Of course 
we had to cross the Tipai to get to these villages, but our route onwards still lay within 
the curve made b^’’ that river in its way to the Barak. After crossing Parbachung, wdiich 
is merety a spur of the real Kholel ninge, we had to ascend the latter, which is, I believe, 
the continuation of the Kowpoom Hill Its average height is much greater than that of 
Senbong, and the highest point on it reached by the survey partj’ was 5,450 feet. The 
range ends abruptly a little to the south of this peak, round the base of which the Tipai 
flows. Purther south are more, and probablj^ higher hills, some of w^hicli belong to Poi- 
boy, some to Yonpilal : still farther south is Bhoota’s country. On the wide sloping side 
of this peak is the site of YonpilaPs village, which is uow^ broken up into the Yoombhong 
group. Korth of this 'were the t^vo smaller guard villages of Daidoo and Pachowee, some 
of the households of which have moved Avest to Yoombhong, but probably more east to 
Poiboy’s villages. The Tipai flows between the Kholel range and the hills to the east, 
which may be" described us a cluster of spurs thrown out towards the south by a great 
block of hill. On the northern slopes of this block is the Tingreedoong village ; that of 
Oliipowee is situated on the first of the spurs crossed by us. We gave the name of Gnowpa 
to the next spur, which runs far to the south, where it meets a spur of the high 
Bengteng or Moothilen range. Along the ridge of Gnowpa are the sites of many villages 
now deserted. Poiboy’s people have, however, again begun to occupy" this range, and his 
mother is about to remove her village to a point upon it. 

42. After leaving these hills we came on a great range to -which I have more than 
once alluded. I do not know any general name for it, and I do not think there is any ; 
but we used the name of one of three high peaks on it— Soorthlong, Moothilen, and 
Lengteng, to describe it. It is very steep and rockjq and the highest point on it must be 
7,0u6 fek high. Koongnoong, the village at which w^e halted after the fight of the 2Dth 
January, was 5,500 feet. To the east of this range we could see several lower ranges 
het-ween us and Chiboo, which was pointed out to our north-east. On these hills were 
many villages, all dependent on Poiboy, but some of which have since moved to Manipur. 
To the north-east was Taikoong, the village destroyed on the 26th Januaiy. The country 
to the east and south of Koongnoong differs very much in character from that of the 
west of Moothilen. The general levels are higher, the climate is colder and pleasanter, 
there is much less forest, and the flora is of a decidedly different character, pines and 
rhododendrons replacing as typical varieties bamboos and the great family of ficus. The 
hills too are more rooky and the soil far less fertile, or at least less suited to grow rice and 
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other products which dourish in the hills to the west. Between Koongnoono- and Sell-im 
to the north-east of the latter^ were two Tillages, but our route did not pass throucdi them’ 
as we look a^more direct road. On our way we met with the first of those curious moor^ 
like patches of flat grassy land of which we found so many afterwards. The neTt 
came to was the vuiley of the Dinkai between Sellam and Tulclieug, a lar4 villa^^e cliieflv 
inhabited by Pois. ® 

43. After we left the latter place we crossed the water-shed which seimrates the 
streams flowing into the Barak and with it into the Brahmaputra, from those kllirjfr iyUn 
tlie Taow, Which I think must be the Koladyne. Prom this 4ter-shed \ve So the 
fl!it Talley ot the Tooeetow which flows eastward into the Taow between tw? »reat neaks 
Lalboorah’s gates, but the real names of which are Oiltlilomr 
Mportli ong. We ascended the latter of these, crossing it at the lieig4t of 6 71® eet at 
his point was situated .the village of Eugow, composed entirely o”f Soktes of Kmnhiv 
tribe. ISot far. from this is a village, of Pois, but I was unable to And out from them anv- 
Ipiig to Identify them with any family known by name to us. Prom Enc^ow’s vilhi-p 
there was a pretty gradual descent to the Chamfai Valley. This is the lar..-k of all fhp 
flats we actually met ; hut I think, judging from the little I could see of the°vnllev of tlm 
a.aow, ftatth6la teris larger stip E^stof lonj. distance, if a very 

high range of hills, beyond winch the Lushais say there is a valley inhabited by Burmese 
They mean the hhans inhabiting the southern part ot the Kubo Valley, who are governed 
I think, by a )f oawe of their own race living at Khanibat, about 60 miles due east of 
feellam or possibly at Eendat, some miles further east ; but before getting to thesriiiuh 
distant hills it wou d be neces^ry to cross many ranges inhabited by Lushais Vuder 
l^ugdoug and Lenkom and by the various families of Kookios that look on the Sokti 
Chief Eamhow as their head. I was unable to make out much about the country to the 
wuthandwestof us. It seemed to me. unusually confused and broken, but I daresay 
that when the observations ot Captain Badgely and those of the survey party whh thf 
right column are placed together, a very tolerable reeonnoisanoe may be made tout We 
saw one or tw^ villages which were said to belong to Lalboorah, and further wst as 
we were told, are the villages of Lalroom and Bhoota,* with the latter of whom the 

Manipur or Cachar authorities have not yet had any relations. nuum luc 

41.. I fear that the foregoing sketch may seem meagre and imperfect uerlnns nnin 
telhgiWej but I hope it will be remembered that the direct d^sfcince from ^LucHnom 
to Chamfai is 91 miles ; that all the country between consists of hills rang ng 
hundred to about seven thousand feet high, and to a great extent covirel with dense 
forests ; that the actual length of our route was 167 miles ; and that the difficulties of this 
route are so great and continuous, that even after the road was made Chamfai ms k tnH- 
four marches from Silchar and flltoen from Tipai Mookh. m^These drc^rtanccs^^^^^^ 
token into considoratiou I think it will be seen that it is almost impossible to give witC 
the limits ot a report like this au adequate account of a tract of country so y?pat in pv 
tent and so diveraifled in natural features, or of a route full of difficulties so ‘nuraeroik 
and so van^ m character. 1 wish very , much that Captain Badgely or Lioi tenants 
Leech .and ^oodthorpe, two veiy accomplishing engineer officers who accompanied his 
survey party, could be induced to write an account of the country They are vP^Tn..;.!, 
better flttod for such a work than I am, and if they would consent"to do It I slXl be 
Yerj happy to help them m anv way I could. I mav ^ I 

WMdthorpe has very kindly compiled the map which accompanies this report, 4 d which 
1 think will be found to contain much usetul information not to be found elsewhere. 

General w^h a small part of the force marched from Tipai Mookh m the 
16th ; I accompanied him and twk with me Dorpong and the other Lushais who had 
come to Silchar in iNcyembcr and who now agreed to guide us to Kholel. IVe did not 
see any other Lushais till the 18th, when we met a number of men from K.hoiel from 

whose nianner and talk we learned that we should very likely have to light Poiboy and 

perhaps the Kholel people m well. That evening Dorpong and six more out of thVeif'ht 
LiwhaissaidtheywMted to leave us and go to their own village, as their families would 

suffer if any ooUision wore to owur while they were with ns. The remaining Lu.shai had 
determined to return with us to Cachar, and was of course considered a traitor by fos 
comrades. The loss of these men was likely to be very embarrassing to us, and we4vere 
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natarall}' annoyed at tlieir breach of faith, but General Eourcluer had determined not to 
at tempi' to detain any one who joined us volimtarily if he should afterwards wish to 
leave ns, and so we 'let the men go. It was most fortunate that we did so. It is probable 
that all or most of them fought against us at Kholel, but it was Borpong who, on the 
20th Deccmiher, risked his life to bring us information of the intention of the Kholel 
people to submit, and from that time till we returned to Tipai Mookh he never ceased to 
work for us. In this connection I may quote a passage in a letter to me from General 
Bour<*}iier : Another man I think deserving of reward is Borpong, a Lushai of the 
Lusha is ; i)ut he he what he may, in his peculiar manner he rendered us immense service 
and faithfully warned us that we should be attacked.” But it is certain that if General 
Bourchier had attempted to keep this man on the 18th December, he wmuld not have been 
able to write in those terms of him at the end of the expedition. The policy begun in 
this instance was hdlowed throughout. Lushais from all the villages 'with which wo were 
not actually fighting at the time Avere always encouraged to come into camp, and they 
Avere allowed to leave Avhen they liked, of course subject to the restriction tliat they could 
not pass the sentries alter night -fall Avithout permission from the officer commanding. I 
am convinced that much of the success of our column Avas owing to the consistent Avay in 
Avliich General Bourchier carried out this policy. It may be thought at first sight that it 
enabled the Lushais to g(d information about iis which they otherwise could not haA'e got, 
and AA'liich ought to have been concealed from them This danger Avas earefulh’ consider- 
ed by the General, and he came to the conclusion that ordinarily it Avould be advantageous 
to let the Lushais know as much as possible about our strength and moA^nnents, and that 
if at any time operations requiring secrecy Avere in preparation, there Avoukl be no 
diiliculty in preventing the Lushais Avho might be Avith us from leaving the camp. It is 
Avortliy of remark that the almost unrestricted intercourse which we kept up AA'ith the 
Lushais could not have been maintained but for the perfect discipline and order of the 
head-quarters camp, and the good conduct of all the men ^ve had Avith us. What seemed 
to me most admiralDle in this di.scipline and order Avas that it Avas kept up Avith no apparent 
effort. No soldier ever appeared to commit an offence, and there appeared to 
be no punishments. The conduct of the coolies Avith us Avas nearly as good as that of the 
■■■soldiers.' „ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

46. On the 22nd aa’o crossed the Tipai after some altercation AAuth Lushais AA'hom we 
met at the stream. They were told that Ave meant to visit their Aillage, but that we did 
not mean thorn any injury, as Ave were going against Vonolel’s people. Next day, AA'hile 
we were ascending the hill towards the village, our advanced part}* Avas fired upon, and 
that day was spent in skirmishes with the Lushais and in burning villages and grain. We 
encamped for the night in a village AV’here we remained until the 26th, annoyed night 
and day by the Lushai sharp-shooters, Avho kept firing into the village under coA’er of the 
surrounding jungle On the 26th AA^e returned to the Tooeebhoom, and in my diary 
for that day I have mentioned hoAv admirably the manoeuvre Avas effected. During the 
tAvo folloAving days the Lushais, themselves completely protected by the dense jungle, 
gave us much trouble by firing upon coolies and Avorking parties. An attack Avas also 
made on the elephants Avhen out for fodder near Tipai Mookh, in Avhich seA^eral mahouts 
Avere killed and some elephants Avounded. It must be remembered that ail this time Ave 
had no means of communicating Avith the Lushais, of learning Avhat they Avere about or 
aiming at, or of letting them know' our Avishes and intentions. ThivS made my position 
as civil officer a very trying one. On the 29th General Bourchier again ascended the 
Voombong hill to hunt for more villages. At first there was some firing between our 
troops and the Lushais concealed in the jungle ; but half way up the hill AA-e'met Dorpong 
and some other Lushais aa'Iio said that the people of Kholel wanted to make submission, 
as Poiboy had told them he could not help them. Prom that time there Avas no more 
fighting with the Kholel people, although they were not informed that their submission 
w'buld be accepted for some days after, 

47. I shall noAV try to give the Lushai side of the Kholel affair as far as I could 
learn it from themselves. Of course many of their statements Avere not to be trusted, 
and I have to depend on conjecture for several points on which they could not be in- 
duced to give me any information, but I think that the following account is on the main 
correct. The people of all that are left of youpilaPs villages have been for some time, as 
1 have more than once reported, divided into two factions, one of Avhich adheres' to 
Impanoo, Vonpilal’s mother, W’ho lives at Bollong, and the other to his AvidoAv, who lives 
at Kholel and claims to manage the Avhole community in the name of her son Lalhi. 
The ^munger Avidow is the sister of Poiboy, who of course supports her in her disputes 
with her mother-in-law. The latter has in consequence sought the assistance of Sook- 
pilaFs son, Khalkom, who has moved Ixis village across the Sonai to the same ridge as that 
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on wliicli Bollon^ is situated. Ti^lien it was found that the expedition was really advanc- 
ing in the direction of Kholel, and the headmen of all Tonpilars villages had to decide 
on the course they were to adopt with regtird to us, it was found that tlie adherents of 
Impanoo were anxious to make at least a pretence of being friends with us, and to help 
ns to get away towards the east, or at all events not to hinder us in any w\ay ; while the 
other party were eager to oppose our advance. There were two reasons for this diiference 
of opinion. The adherents of Impanoo are generally the older people of the different 
villages, many of them witnesses of the destruction of Mora’s village, which they did not 
wish to have repeated ; while the minds of the younger members of the community, who 
mainly formed, the other party, naturally dwelt chiefly on the fact that in 1849 the force 
had to hurry out of tlie country. 

Then again if the Kholel people were to oppose us unsuccessfully there was danger 
of our next attacking the rest of yonpilaFs villages, which all lay to the Tvest, in which 
case both Impanoo' and Khalkom would have suffered ; while it wus equally the interest 
of Poiboy that the force should be opposed before getting as far as his country. The 
two parties do not seem to have come to any decision, but probably there was a tacit 
compromise that if we did not attempt to visit the Yoombong villages, we should not be 
opposed, and that in this Cfise the Kholel people would keep in outwardty friendly terms 
with us unless w'e met with some disaster ahead, or had to return unsuccessfiill}^, when 
they might fall upon us with perfect safety. Of course it would have been impossible 
for" us to accept such a situation. It was almost a necessity to make every village behind 
safe before taking a step in advance. Prom the position of the new Kholel group of 
villages, it could have done us more injury than any other, and we could not make sure 
of this group without visiting it and leaving a party in a position to command all the 
villages. Of coarse after matters had been brought to a crisis by tlie attack on our 
advance guard on the 2:ird, both parties were forced to join and do their utmost to get 
rid of us, and they w^ere helped by people from l^oiboy’s villages of Tiogreedoong, 
Ghipow’ee, and perhaps some others. After the General had taken up his position in the 
village they tried to make it untenable ^nd to force him to retire, as they think they 
forced Colonel Lister to hurry out of the country by similar measures in i849, and they 
thought they had succeeded wdien we returned to the Tooweebliooin on the 26th, leaving 
several villages and much grain untouched. The owners thought • that they were now 
quite safe, and began to re-occi.ipy their houses which they had deserted and bring back 
their families from Tingreedoong, Chipovree, Dollong, and other village.s, where they had 
been sent for safety. At the same time they commenced to harass our communications 
as they did in Colonel Lister’s case. 

48. On the morning of the 29th they had no idea of giving in, but wdien they saw 
General Bourchier marching towards their villages again, instead of hurrying back to 
Tipai Mookh, as they expected, they w^ere seized with a sadden panic. The owmers of 
property wdiich had escaped the previous destruction, and who had congratulated them- 
selves that they were safe, could not bring themselves to run the same risk a second time ; 
a village council was hastily held, in which they clamoured for instant submission. In 
this they were supported by the people present from the western villages, who saw that 
their turn must come next, and Poiboy’s people and the people W'hose villages had been 
already destroyed had to yield very reluctantly, as I was afterwards told by^ one of the 
latter. After they had decided to submit there was a difficulty about letting us know 
that they had done so, for they knew that it was almost certain that any Lushai seen in 
the jungle would be taken for one of the sharp-shooters who w^ere annoying us, and shot 
down before he could make the friendliness of his intentions understood ; but Dorpong 
undertook the risk and came to meet us waiving a red cloth, which I had given him. 
One oi the soldiers of the advanced guard was just about to fire at him when Captain 
Butter, General Bourchier’s aide-de-camp, who was most fortunately in front at the time, 
recognised Borpong and told the man not to fire. Prom that day w^e never had the 
slightest difficulty in communicating with the Lushais. The terms imposed on the 
village of Kholel were designedly lenient. Our great object w^as to get to Chamfai as 
quickly as possible, and General BourcMer considered that to enable him to do this the 
safety of his communications was essential. The headmen agreed to make themselves 
responsible for the safety of our communications between Tipai Mookh and the Tooee- 
bhoom, and they gave three of their number to remain with us as hostages until our 
return from Chamfai. 

These men behaved admirably all through the remainder of the expedition, and did 
us excellent service more than once. We knew that there were no captive British 
subjects in the village, but I found out afterwards that there were two Naga women who 
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had been taken prisoners when tlie village of Mentlia in Manipur was destroyed in 
1869. One of these was given up while we were in the countiy and accompanied me 
back. She is now with her relatives, who have come into Cacliar. Another was brought 
down to Tipai Mookh after I had left, but as she showed a disinclination to come 
further unless some of the Lushais accompanied her, which they were unwilling 
to do, Colonel Nutiiall, the officer commanding there, did not like to force her or the 
Lushais in the matter, and allowed her to return on her promising to come down with the 
next set of lushais visiting Cachar. I think Colonel Nuthall exercised a wise discretion 
particularly as cholera had made its appearance between Tipai Mookli and Cachar. On 
my way back I arranged with the Kholel headmen that they are to meet me or some other 
officer next cold season at any place that may be appointed, and have promised to get up 
a fair for them at Tipai Mookh. 

49. There was a rumour that Kholkom was wounded at Kliolel. I could not find 
out the truth of it. He was certainly very ill at one time, and no one seemed able to 
explain liis disease. It is quite possibie that he may have taken part in some of the fight- 
ing at Kliolel, and more than probable that people from his village and that of Inipanoo 
did ; but there is equal reason to believe that he did not at the outset wish the Kholel 
people to op>pose us, and that his party were eager to submit on the 29th. Indeed, I 
have heard from the people of Lalboorali and Poiboy that Ivholkoiii had the principal 
share in bringing about the submission, and they spoke very bitterly on the subject. 
They also acc'used him of having induced us to attack them to save himself, and I have 
heard them say that as soon as we had left the country, all the eastern villages would unite 
and take vengeance on him. This, however, was before the affair at Kooiignoong and the 
subsequent disintegration of the eastern vilbiges. Kholkom is now stronger than the 
entire family of Yonolel. But it will be more convenient for me to treat this subject lower 
down, when I attempt an estimate of our relations with Sookpilal. 

50. Our next political object after having settled the Kholel difficulty was to come 
to such terms with the people of Tingreedoong and Chipowee that we could rely on their 
not giving us trouble in tbe rear in the event, which no^v seemed probable, of Poiboy’s 
joining the sons of Vonolel, and opposing us when we attempted to cross the Lengteng 
which we should have had to do if w'e had taken the route we then contemukted. But 
we w'ere not able to leave the Tooeeblioom till the 6th January, although the" road ahead 
had been pushed on a considerable way previous to tliat date. * On the 0th and three fol- 
lowing days 225 Thadoo Kookies, the inhabitants of a village formerly subject to Yonolei, 
arrived at Cheeboo, to which place the Manipiiri contingent had advanced. The people 
of this village, it seems, had taken advantage of the confusion into which the Lushais had 
been thrown, by the events at Kholel and our threatened advance, to make their escape and 
take refuge with the Manipuris. There were afterwards more than one exodus of a 
similar kind, the causes and probable effects of which I shall discuss lower down. 

At the same time, although the south-eastern Lushais were getting very uneasy, I am 
sure that they still believed we should be unable to reach Chamfai ; and our own hill men, 
as well as the Lushais with us, w’ere equally incredulous, particularly when they saw us 
forced to halt on the Kholel ridge from the 8th to the 17th January, waiting for supplies. 
However, we did get to Chipowee on the 18th. On the road the Lushais made an impu- 
dent attempt to palm off on us a personated Poiboy, a very common trick of theirs, and 
when we found out the cheat and showed our anger, there seemed to be some danger of 
a collision. This however was avoided, to my great satisfaction, for a fight at Chipowee, 
unless it were a real trial of strength between us and all the south-eastern villages, would 
only have delayed us without doing any good. In the course of a few days, during w'hich 
we halted at Chipowee, we made very satisfactory arrangements with that village and 
Tingreedoong, the people agreeing to guarantee the safety of our communicatious between 
the Tooeeblioom and Chipowee, and sending with us men of eacli village as hostages. 
Among these was the headman of Tingreedoong, whom I suspected of being an arrant 
old schemer, but I thought that if I had him with us, I might be able to turn his 
intrigues against us to our advantage. The Chipow^ee Chief, who ivas comparatively trust- 
worthy, remained near the Officer Commanding the station as a kind of hostage. These 
arrangements were very successful ; and I may here mention that from the time of our 
agreement with the Kholel people there was never the slightest attempt made to disturb 
our line of communications— not even when the south-eastern villages were making their 
great effort to force us back from IMoothelen, — an effort which xvas mainly directed to the 
destruction of our means of transport. 
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The Chipowee people gave up to us two Naga women who had beeii taken awaj from 
Manipur many ^^ears ago. One of them could onij" speak Lusliai, and both refused to 
leave the village. Me kept them with us in camp apart from the Lushais for some time, 
and did all in W powder to induce thena to accompany us willingly, but all our efforts 
failed, and we did not think ourselves justified in forcing them to be rescued ; so they 
were allowed to remain with the Lushais. On our way back several families of Rookies 
belonging to the village joined us and accompanied us into Cachar, but this subject 
can be hilly treated more conveniently in connection with the exodus of Rookies into 
Manipur. 

51. We left Chipowee on the 22nd, Our original intention was to follow the Gnowpa 
ridge from Ro. 11 (Bhomong) as far south as a point due west of Sellam, and then to 
cross the Lengting by a very steep and difficult ghaut. I have marked this route approxi- 
mately in blue on the map. It was the one which the Lushais expected us to take, and 
they iiad stockaded many strong points on it, and here all the villagers had resolved on 
making a great stand. Lor some time previous to our arrival at Bohmong, the information 
which we received about the intended defence of the Lengting had been getting more and 
more definite, and we had heard that it was the intention of the Chiefs, if they should 
succeed in turning our force back, to lose no opportunity of harassing us on our retreat 
and not to cease pursuing us till we reached the cultivated part of the Cachar District ; 
while I was given to understand that if we suceeeded in crossing the Lengting in spit© 
of all the efforts of the Lushais, no further opposition would be offered to our advance 
on Chamfai. When, however, we got to Bohmong, General Bourchier decided to cross 
the great range by Soorthlong or Sloothelen, and so avoid the very rocky and difficult 
Lengting. But of coarse in taking this route it was not his object to avoid any opposition 
that the Lushais were prepared to make, and it was most undesirable that they should 
think so. Consequently, immediately on the change of route being decided on, I made it 
known to the headman of Tingreedoong, who was with us, and told him that he should go 
ahead of us in the morning with Dorpong and inform Poiboy that he must give up any 
Manipuri captives that might be in his villages, and come in person to make submission 
to us. Shortly after dinner the Tingreedoong headman asked to be allowed to send away 
two young Lushais who were with us to warn the villagers ahead that we are going in 
their direction. Dorpong gave me to understand that these lads were sent to recall the 
men stationed on the Lengting. This the General did not think 'was at all to be objected 
to, so the lads were allowed to go. Next morning the headman of Tingreedoong and 
Dorpong were sent on. That evening Colonel Eoberts met them on the top of Soorthlong 
coming from the village of Taikoong. They told him that the surrounding villages 
were full of armed men. That night there was held at Koongnoong a great Council 
of all the Chiefs of the families of Tonolel and his brother Lalpoong, and their headmen. 
At this meeting the Lushai plan of operations for the following day ^vas settled, which 
really was a very well-designed one, and if it could have been carried out successfully, 
wcuid have been a tremendous blow to us. The Lushai force were to be divided 
into two parties, one of which was to attack our main body while marching along 
a very rocky stream flowing between precipitous hills, coveied with, I think, the 
thickest jungle we had met since we left Kholel, and was then to retire slowly 
up the hill disputing every difficult bit., In the meantime the other party was to 
steal down the bed of the stream and attack the coolies, who, they thought, would be left 
unproiected during the pursuit of the party retreating up tlie hiil. They thought that if 
they could kill a large number of our coolies, the remainder would get so terrilied that 
they would run off* into the jungle, whence we should never recover them, and that the 
force would be starved out of the country. Dorpong, who, with the headman of Tingree- 
doong, came back to camp on the morning of the 25th, gave me private information of 
this sehc 50, chiefly, I think, to spite the old Tingreedoong headman, with wiiom he had a 
quarrel, which of course we carefully fostered. The idea of attacking the coolies had 
probr.bly been originated by the headman, who had more than once been overheard to use 
expresi^)ns implying that he saw^ that our weak point was the enormous line of coolies 
that fniUuved the main body. I need not dwell at length on the complete failure of this 
attempt. In my diary for the day I quoted General Bourchier’s description of the light. 
I may ad l, however, that I under-estimated the Lushai loss. Judging from accounts 
wiiich I got afterwards, I think that there must have been more than sixty killed and 
woumled. I have heard the names of thirty-two who were killed. 

52. This affair at Koongnoong, and the destruction of Taikoong on the following 
day, made ail further resistance impossible. Some of the Chiefs, indeed, wmuld have liked 
to try once more, but they could not get their people to support them. The Lushais saw 
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clearlj' that tlie^y had been completely beaten in what they had themselves chosen as a 
trial of strength., and they frankly accepted the situation. The Chiefs too probahjly saw 
that resistance would be unavailin.g, but they saw also that in any case they were in 
danger of utter ruin, for after the 25th January entire villages deserted them and went 
off to Manipur, Kaiuhow', the Fois, and Sookpilal. On the IJth February 573 Sates, 
with twenty -eight muskets, arrived at Manipur ; and on the Idlh and ISth, 302 Tliadoe 
and other Kookios. On the 4tli or 5th March, 962 men, women, and children, with 
forty-four muskets, left some of the eastern villages under the escort of a party of 
Kamliow’s people. On the 14th March the whole of Bohmong’s village, G72 people wuh 
seventy muskets, joincal the Manipuris. I have got all these numbers from the 
Manipur Politicar Agent, so that they are absolutely correct. Of course I cannot give 
equally accurate particulars of the numbers of those who succeeded in reaching Kmnbow 
or the Fois or vSookpilal, but I know that they were very great. It will easily be 
understood that the Chiefs, seeing themselves in such a position, might think that they 
had nothing more to lose and become reckless in consequence. 

63. The Tingreedoong headman had been made very uscd’ul to us, but I tlioiiglit it 
just as w^ell not to let his conduct go unpunished, so I took the opportunity of his leaving 
the camp without permission on the day Taikoong w'as destroyed to intict a heavy fine on 
him. It W'as paid at once, and I did not f nd him out in any more intrigues. General 
Bourchicr and I also thought it advisable to inflict a fine on Poiboi’s villages, which was 
paid before we reached Sellani. were also very anxioas to get Poiboi into the camp ; 
but we found it impossible to get over his dread of us. He followed us to Toolcheng, and 
evidently made a great effort to summon up courage to meet us there, but he could not 
do it. Possibly this may have been in some measure owing to my refusing to sw'ear on 
water poured out of a gun that he should come to no harm. His headman said that if I 
were to do so they thought he might pluck up courage enough to come in ; but I have 
a strong conviction of the impolicy of a European otlicer submitting to take oaths pre- 
scribed by hiilmen, and neither General Bourchier nor I thought a meeting with Poiboi 
of importance sufficient to warrant me in making a concession of which I so thoroughly 
disapproved. Ultimately ou our return General Bourchier, at the solicitation of the 
people of the village, dispensed with Poiboi’s personal appearance on condition that three 
of his headmen accompanied us to Tipai Mukh. One old woman belonging to Manipur 
was given up at this village, and a little coolie child, who had been purchased by Lalboorah 
from the Howlongs and sent to me in lieu of a little Bengali girl wdiom I was very anxious 
to recover, but who, it was said, had died. cannot find out anything about the 

identity of the coolie child. The old woman died on the way into Cachar. 

54. Since my return I have heard that some of Poiboi’s headmen were going into 
Manipur tow'ards the end of last mouth, and that it was the intention of the Political 
Agent to advise the E/U jah to enter into an alliance, offensive and defensive, with Poiboi, 
and to protect him from the encroachment of Kamhow. I hope the Political Agent will 
succeed in effecting this, for all I have learned during the expedition has strengthened 
the opinion I had previously formed that the eastern Lushais and the tribes bordering on 
them can be best managed through Manipur. 

There can be little doubt that if the Manipuris had tried to fight the men whom 
we met at Koongnoong, they would have been utterly worsted ; but now that the 
Lushais have been well beaten and require support rather than further weakening, Mani- 
pur can help them, and I do not see how we can. But we cannot depend on the inter- 
ference of Manipur being beneficial, unless the Political Agent have complete control 
over the relations of that state with all the Kookie tribe, and unless each Political Agent 
remain in Mimixmr fora longer time than Dr. Brown and General Nuthall have done ; 
for the effect of such constant changes must be to lessen the effective control of the 
European officers over the intriguing Manipur officials. It is essential too that the 
Political Agent should be brought into much closer relations with the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Cachar than he has been hitherto. 

65. Our relations with the people of Sellam, Toolcheng, and Lenkom’s villages were 
in the highest degree satisfactory to the end. The people were clearly anxious to be on 
friendly terms with us, and always ready to give us any assistance w'e called for. Of 
course there was necessarily a difference in the ease of Lalboorah’ s own people. We had 
always put forward VoiiolePs own village as the one which we considered had committed 
the greatest offences against us, and bad all through declared that the immediate object 
of the expedition was to inflict punishment on that ^.nd force it to give up the 
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muskets it liad taken from our troops. All tlirongh our advance we had been getting in- 
formation which left no doubt that the view we took about Chumfai was right. The 
Lushais all considered that this village gave the signal for every raid, even for those 
conducted by the Chiefs of independent villages. The headmen confessed this to me, and 
they acknowledged that all the guns and uniforms taken in 1871 had been brought to 
Chumfai in the hrst instance and then distributed among other villages. 

Immediately on our arrival the village of Cliumfai itself was destroyed. The 
villages of Yonolel’s widow was spared on the people giving up two of our muskets and 
ten of their own in lieu of the remainder, some of which they said they had sent to 
different Foi Chiefs, and some to other Lushai villages, and they had to pay a fine, which, 
however, was somewhat limited in consequence of onr discovering that the effects of the 
expedition had already w^eakened the tribes beyond w'hat w'e considered desirable. They 
had also to give three of their headmen to accompany the force as hostages to Tipai 
Mukh. It was impossible for people towards whom we took such an attitude to be on 
very familiar terms with us, and we had to leave too soon after the payment of the fine 
to allow" a feeling of confidence in the good faith of our assurances of forgiveness to grow 
up. However, the headmen of this village, and some of those of Lenkom’s w"ho accom- 
panied us to Tipai ]\lukh, seemed to have very friendly feelings towards us w'hen we 
parted on the 7th of March, the day before I left Tipai Mukh on my way to Cachar. 

56. I have already alluded to the swarms of Kookies who during the expedition 
took refuge in the Manipur territory. The total number who passed over from the 
liushais was 2,54'.^ up to the 23rd March, and they took in with them 156 muskets. As 
my estimate of the advantages of this exodus differs very much from that of the Politi- 
cal Agent, I append to this report two letters from him to General Bourchier on the 
subject, and my remarks on them. I mentioned in a previous paragrajjh that a number 
(in all 54) of Thadoes and ATaiphies accompanied our force on its return from Chipowee. 
A brief account of the antecedents of these Thadoes, and the reasons they assign for 
so many Kookies now leaving the Lushai villages, may help to illustrate the accounts I 
have elsewhere given of the composition of the Lushai communities. 

These Thadoes say that some thirty years ago they belonged to a powerful village 
under a Chief of their ow'ii family, w'hom they call Mongpilal, and occupied various sites on 
the hills around the Tipai, but in course of time the Poitoos of Lalchokla’s family began 
to press hard upon them, and at length their Chief took refuge with Toosoong, the 
Head Chief of all the Thadoes, w^ho was much more ])Owerful than the Poitoo Chiefs, 
But while some of Mongpikl’s Thadoes accomijanied their Chief to Toosoong’s village 
many more took refuge with the Lushai Chiefs, who were then getting powerful, and who 
soon*^after drove the Poitoos westward to the Chatterchoora range. Some time after this 
when Toosoong, who was father of Koodingmang, the Chief who niassucred a Cutcha 
Iskga village hist year, was driven to take refuge in Manipur, Mongpilal and the people 
who had accompanied him to Toosoong’s village again formed a sepiarate village under 
the protection of the Lushais, moving about from place to place, until this year, when 
they left for U^lamimr. Put those of his people wiio had originally taken refuge among 
the Lushais remained in the villages of the latter, sometimes living in the villages of 
Laipuong, soinelimes in those of Mora, until three years ago, when they w'eiit to Ciiipo- 
w'ee. The reasons these ]ieople give for the desertion of so many of the people once 
subject to the Ls-ishai Chiefs are, that the hills have been over-joomed, and no more land 
fit for cultivation left ; that fur the last four years, since the younger Chiefs ha\'e been 
able to do wdiut they like, there has been noiiimg but raiding, and that they are tired 
of it ; lastly, that while their Chiefs were engaged in making raids on Manipur and 
Cachar, in the course of which the lives of many of their people were lost, Kamhow and 
other Chiefs were getting more daring in their aggressions on their villages, while the 
result of the expetlilioii has destroyed wdiate\er faith the3^ had left in the power of the 
Lusliui Chiefs. The Manipur Chief means I believe to settle the people that have taken 
refuge with him in hills to the south of tho Manipur valley, and in the north-eastern 
portion of the tract marked “uncultivated and uninhabited” in the map. I think 
that it would have been much better if they had remained under the Lushai Chiefs and 
settled in that portion of the same tract which lies south of the Cachar boundary, and 
which is much better suited for cultivation than the more eastern hills. It is quite 
probable that Kamhow and the Pois will still continue their attacks on these Kookies, 
and the Manipur State will probably have to take measures for their protection. But it 
is probable that these people will not be satisfied with the restrictions and burdens of the 
Manipur supremacy, and that they will follow Kodingmang into the Naga Hills, where 
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they would be a constant source of trouble both to us and Manipur. There can be no 
doubt that- the Tillages to the east have of late been pressed hard by Kamhow and 
others,— so hard, that the people haTe taken to stockading, which they never do unless 
when they feel themselves weak ; but it is to be feared that^ unless tlie Political Agent 
can direct the Manhfur policy into a better course than it has followed of late, the 
Kookies who have this year moved into the Rajah’s jurisdiction will not he much less 
exposed to attacks in future than they had been while living under the Lushai Chiefs. 

57. It will be understood from the foregoing paragraphs that I do not now attach so 
much importance as before to the eastern villages or to our relations with them. On the 
other hand I think one result of the expedition maj^, and probably will be, to increase the 
strength of the villages belonging to Sookpilal and" his sons, and the influence of that 
family of Chiefs ; in short, to put them in a position in which they will have more ability 
to help us than they have had hitherto, while at the same time the fright they have all 
got wall make them" very anxious to be on good terms with us. But I cannot speak posi- 
tively of the ultimate effects of the expedition upon Sookpilal’s power until I know more 
than I do at present of the dealings of the Chittagong force wdth the Lalpitang How- 
longs. These have been for some years back his chief foes, and although his people 
boasted a good deal last year about all he was going to do in forcing them to give up the 
captives, I know tiiat they have very lately dispossessed him of his chief salt springs ; 
and Rowa %vas no doubt telling the truth when he said that Sookpilal had told him to 
advise an attack on Sangboong and Benkuia, as mentioned in paragraph 4 > of Mr. 
McMhlliam's letter No. 133 of tile 30th January. Sookpilal knew very well that the 
Howdongs would attack him hereafter if they felt themselves strong enough, just as the 
eastern Chiefs were determined to attack his son Khalkom. The facts related in that 
report shew" that Sookpilal was then really anxious to be on good terms with us ; his 
kindness to the women, his sending them down, aud even his attempt to make them tell 
lies about his having redeemed them and recovered Mary Winchester. We have not 
heard from him since, but some of our people are with him, and a man of his is still 
here. Another — Row" — unfortunately died of cholera some time ago. The Kookies here 
are quite satisfied that Sookpilal is uo longer to be feared by them, and they are very 
anxious to move down their villages far south of the existing outposts. The Kookies who 
came in from Chipowee, who probably know the state of feeling among the Lusliais, assure 
me that there is no danger in this, and are themselves going to set up a village between 
Kolosheep and Chatterchoora. 

58. One result of the expedition will be to make Poiboi unable to give any further 
support to his sister’s party in Tonpilal’s villages; and as both parties are thoroughly 
frightened, and feel that their villages are absolutel}" in our power, Khalkom can only 
hope to retain any influence in them through our acquiescence. The imanimoiis 
adhesion of Tonpilal’s people would probably make the family of Sookpilal a match for 
any of the tribes that border on their villages, ft)r it would eventually give them 
complete control of all the villages w’est of the Moothilen range ; consequently wn may 
reckon confidently that Khalkoni’s interests will co-operate with his fears in making him 
desire to stand well with us. On our return his twn chief Muntries accompanied us 
from Pnehoowee to Tipai Mukh, and I expect that lie or one of his brothers will come 
in to visit Silchar at no distant date, as soon as the dread which Rowa’s death is likely 
to cause them has had time to pass away. 

59. In the accompanying map an attempt has been made to lay down approximately 
the western limits of Sookpilal’s territory, but it is little more than a guess. He says 
himself that he has no influence W’est of the range on which Chatterchoora is situated, 
but we do not accurately know what direction the ridge takes south of that peak. The 
country to the -west of Sookpilal’s territory is nominally subject to the Tipperah Chief, 
but the eastern boundary of the territory of the latter is very uncertain. According 
to Pemberton and all the earlier maps, Independent Tipperah, as it w-as then called, 
extended as far as Tipai Mukh. But some years ago the name of Hill Tqiperah was 
in some mysterious way substituted for the older name and all the hills between the 
south of Cacliar and the Chittagong Hill Tracts seem to have been at about the same 
time silently included in the Cachar district. The boundary between Cachar and Hill 
Tipperah shewn in the maps of that period is the same as the line I have assumed to be 
the w^estern boundary of Sookpilal’s territory, but in the maps published lately 
a “supposed water-shed and boundary” is laid down W"est of the supposed course 
of the Liungai, a little stream flowing into the Sylhet district. I should think 
that the best geographical boundary between Hill Tipperah and the Lushai Hills 
would be the continuation of the water-shed that divides Sylhet from Cachar. I 
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cannot say wliat amount of autliority tlie Tipperah Chief actually has over the 
Kookies living in the hills west of Sookpilal. That he has some is generally 
acknowledged ; but I should think that it can be little more than nominal. These 
Kookies belong chiefly to the Dorlong and Poitoo families, the former of whom seem to 
have settled chiefly towards the south, while the Foytoos are more in the direction of 
Sylhet. Both families formerly occupied some of the hills in which our column worked, 
and both were driven westwards by other families, among whom the Lushais were 
prominent. The Poitoos of Lalchokla’s village have been already mentioned in con- 
nection with the Thadoos, who accompanied us from Chipowee. This is the Lalchokla 
who was transported in 184o, But even the above meagre bits of information must not 
be taken as all absolutely correct. I know very little about the Porlongs, except what I 
have heard incidentally from Lushais. I have told all I know of the Poitoos in para- 
graphs 19, 20, and 21 of niy Eeport C, dated 18th March 1871. It is probable that the 
civil and survey oilicers with the right column have collected some information about the 
sonht-eastern part of Hill Tipperah, and that the Political Agent’s report for last year 
will add much to our knowledge of the country and its inhabitants. 

60. I should prefer to delay my final report on the defensive and protective 
measures to be adopted on the Gachar side, and the means to be taken to cultivate 
friendly relations with the tribes until I have had an opportunity of learning all that is 
known about the Tipperah Rookies mentioned above, as well as about the present and 
probable future position of the Howlongs and Syloos. I should like also to get some 
information about the relations of the authorities of British Burma with the tribes on 
the Koladyne before submitting the report asked for in the correspondence forwarded to 
me with your No. 57 of the 20th March, I have long had a conviction, which has 
steadily deepened as my experience in frontier matters has increased, of the impolicy 
and uselessness of attempting to deal in detail with the Rookie difiioulty. We c^annot 
hope for success, or even for safety, if we allow ourselves to be misled by what really are 
accidents of political geography, and treat the relations of each district or dependent 
state with the Rookies on its border as a separate question, in dealing with which mea- 
sures can he taken without any reference to any of the others, even though the measures 
may be based on principles diametrically opposite, perhaps hostile, to those adopted 
elsewhere, and may possibly have a most injurious effect on the relations between some 
other district or state and the tribes without. Looking simply to the interests of Cachar, 
and if I could with safety leave out of sight the considerations which must influence our 
treatment of the parts of the question in which other districts are concerned, I should at 
once submit a detailed scheme based on the principles which I have advocated consistently 
during the last four years. But I feel that such a scheme could only be a provisional one, 
and that I might have hereafter to alter all the details possibly even to modify some of the 
principles, after I had learned all that there is to be known about the Tipperah Rookies, 
the Syloos, the Howlongs, the Shindoos, and the geography of the tracts which they 
inhabit. 

61. The proposal to keep up the road to Chipowee, on which you called for a 
report in your No, 64 of the 9th April, is a good instance of the impossibility of dealing 
with the subject of our future Rookie policy entirely from a Gachar point of view. The 
expediency of keeping up the road depends entirely on the decision that may be come to 
on the advisability, firstly, of making a road between Gachar and Chittagong ; and 
secondly, of taking such road through the Chumfai Yailey. For, if the road to Chitta- 
gong should not be decided on, there would be no possible advantage in keeping up a 
road as far as Chipowee, unless, indeed, it were contemplated to retain there permanently 
the European officer and force which would have to be stationed there during the con- 
struction of the road. If any other line should be adopted for a road between Gachar 
and Chittagong, there would obviously be even less advantage in keeping up a road to 
Chipowee, Now, it is impossible for me to come to a conclusion, either on the desira- 
bility of making the road to Chittagong, or of taking such road through the Chumfai 
Valley, without knowing the exact character of the results obtained by the right column, 
and the geography of the country in which it operated. Of course, the question of the 
practicability and expense of completing and keeping up the road as far as Chepoowee can 
be treated independently of the above considerations ; but previous to doing so, I wish 
to point out that the road in its present state is not more than a fair-weather path. The 
bridges put up by us, even if still standing, will be carried away during the rains, and 
much of the road will become impassable, and next cold weather will be scarcely better 
than the original track. If the road is to be kept up, it would be absolutely necessary at 
the outset to do so much additional earthwork as would be sufficient to keep the road 
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from falling altogether to ruin during the rainy season, and to put up substantial timber 
bridges strong enough to withstand the floods, and, as a rule, not reqturiag renewal more 
than once in three rears. 


If the road to Chipowee be undertaken, it wdli probably be found necessary to 
divide it into four sections, for each of which separate estimates and speciiications w’ould 
have to be framed. The flrst of these sections would be from Luckipore to J^tljnadhur tea 
garden; the second would be from Mynadhur to Tipai Mukh; the third 'from Tipai 
Mukh to the Touweeblioom ; and the last from the Tooeebhoom to Chipowee. 

62. I have got tw'o estimates for the section betw’een Luckipore and Mynadhiir, one 
from the Executive Engineer and the other from the Superintendent of Local Hoads, both 
of whom know the present track, and are therefore in a position to state what 
w'ould be required to make it passable throughout the year. The Executive Engineer 
estimated for a slightly improved road, six feet wide, with rough timber bridges ; the 
wh<de to cost Hs. 28,850 at the outset, and to be kept up with an annual outlay of 
about Hs. 6,000, not including the cost of replacing the bridges every third 3'ear. The 
Superintendent of Local Hoads proposes to make the road 8 feet wide, and considerably 
improved in gradient, w'ith less substantial bridges than those proposed by the Executive 
Engineer. The cost, as estimated by the Superintendent, would be Hs. 29,943, and the 
annual expense, including the amount necessary’' to replace ivorn out bridges, would 
be Rs, 6,5 1-k Both these estimates are framed on the assumption that could get the 
work done at rates scarcely exceeding those current in the district. But I think it 
likely that w^e slumld have to much higher rates, as the people employed would have 
to camp in the unhealthj^ and hated forest, wdiile thej" would have to carry with them 
sufllcient supplies to last while employed on the work. The rates would have to be still 
higher between Mynadhur and Tipai Mukh. Indeed, I doubt very much -whether this 
part could be done with the labour available in the district, which needs some rest after 
the tremendous strain of the last few’ months. The Superintendent of Local Hoads has 
how^ever framed an estimate, w'hich he has sent in to me, on the supposition that the 
work might be clone at rates slight^ in advance of those now current in the district. 
The estimate amounts to Hs. 33,022 for the construction of the road, and Hs. 8,350 for 
its maintenance. If imported labour were employed, this estimate would be very much 
exceeded. I should add that to the estimated cost of making the road there should be 
added the expenses connected wdth a guard of at least fifty police required to give 
confidence to the people working south of Mynadhur. Exclusive of this item, the entire 
cost of completing the road from Luckipore to Tipai Mukh would, if the estimate of 
the Superinteudent of Local Roads be correct, be about Rs. 65,000, and the cost of keeping 
it in rex>air nearly Rs. 16,000 a year, and I have not the slightest doubt that in reality 
the work would be found to cost much more than double these estimates. But this 
portion of the road would be practically unused. Eor even after all this money had been 
spent upon it, the road w’ould still be a bad one, scarcely fit to be called a bridle track, 
and would not at any season of the year bear competition with the river. 

63, The third section of the road would be less difficult, and -would require 
very fow bridges ; but one of these, that over the Tipai, would be very expen- 
sive. The cost of the work done on this portion of the road w’ould, of course 
be in proportion to the distance from Tipai Mukh, and a larger guard than that 
required on the second section w'ould be needed. On the other hand, this portion of 
the road would be constantly used at all seasons of the ^-ear by Lusliais coming down 
to Tipai Mukh to trade. Indeed, I think that it w’ould be practicable to induce the 
Lushais to keep up this portion of the road, and this w’ouid be far the cheapest and 
best w’ay of maintaining it. I may add that, whatever might be the decision on the 
subject of the Ciiittagong road, I should recommend that this bit bet-ween Ti?)ai Mukh 
and yoombong should be kept open if the Lushais could be prev.ailed on to undertake 
the work. Of course, if it w’ere not to form part of a continuous road between the 
two districts, there would be no need for the bridge over the Tipai at the mouth of 
that stream. I think it very doubtful whether the road to Chittagong should adopt our 
route between the top of Sengbong marked in the map No. 6, and Haclioow’ee marked 
No. 9. It is even possible that it ought not to pass through Chipow^ee. It must be 
remembered that from the time we got to Sengbong, and had from time time to 
make a choice between two or more routes, our choice w’as necessarily guided by military 
and political considerations. We had to descend to the Tooweebhoom near its junction 
with the Tipai in order to get at the Yoombong villages. After we had settled with 
them, we had to go to Pachoowee on the great ridge before being able to decide on 
the line to be taken in dealing with Chipowee, and Tingridoong. When we decided 
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OB going to Ctiipowee, we liad to give up an alternative route to the Gnowpa range 
which seemed much easier. Now, we might have descended from Sengbong to the 
Tooeetoo miu'ih nearer its source, consequently at a higher level, and have got to the 
top of the Kholel ridge, at a point much further north than Pachoowee, thereby 
avoiding the crossing of the steep Parbachung range. We might then have crossed 
the Tipal near Tingridoong at a comparatively high level, and got round to the Gnowpa 
range, without having to make the descent to and ascent from the Saireemloowee. It 
is probable that the Chittagong road would take this line, which I think would 
be found shorter as well as more practicable, and far less cost\y than the one we took. 
Of course it might turn out on exploring the alternative line *tliat there are difficulties 
in it of which I have no suspicion at present, but I do not think this likely from what 
I have heard from the Lushais and what I have myself seen of the country. Finally, 
we could scarcely hope to gain any political advantages in compensation for the probable 
physical disadva ntages of our route. The people of Chipowee say that they do not 
intend to remain on" the present site of their village much longer, and they talk of 
settling on Sengbong, while, under any circumstances, the bit of our road between 
Sengbong and the Toueebhoom might be kept up. 

64. Before concluding this report I wish to put on record my testimony to the very 
great assistance we received from Mr. McWiHiam, the Officiating Deputy Commissioner, 
who w’as before as well as during the jirogress of the expedition indefatigable in collecting 
coolies and boats, in searching for routes, and generally in attempting to carry out the 
wishes of the military authorities. But in addition to this he had very hard work in 
complying with my demands. I had undertaken to supply food to the police wdio 
accompanied the column, and to the local coolies whom I was able to induce to serve with 
it. There were more than five hundred of the latter for whom, as w^ell as for great 
numbers of boatmen and others, Mr. McWilliam Had to provide sufficient supplies from 
the district resources, and to forward them to Tipai Mukh. He had also to provide 
carriage, &c., for the advanced outposts on the south frontier. All this was a tremendous 
strjiin on a district so small as Cacliar, and Mr. McMUliam deserves very high credit 
for the way in which all demands were met, as w'ell as for his success in distributing 
the pressure so as not to let it fall wdth undue weight on any class in the district. His 
efforts were well seconded by Baboo Earn Euttou Endo, his collectorate nazir, a most 
useful and deserving iniblie servant, who seems in the present case to have performed 
the almost impossible task of at once satisfying his superiors and the people of the dis- 
trict. In this connection I maj" call attention to the good spirit showed by Mr. Harlow, 
Manager of the Eustern Bengal Company, who once, when asked to supply thirty coolies 
to carry on food to one of the outposts, sent fifty, and offered to give one hundred twice 
a month if required. I regret to say that there was very heavy mortality among the hill 
coolies locally employed, notwithstanding the unceasing care of Dr. Buckle and the medical 
officers under him, elspeeially Drs. Nicholson, Harvey and Monteath. I am deex>ly grate- 
ful to all these gentlemen for their unremitting and self-sacrificing kindness and attention, 
to myself and all my people throughout the expedition. 

65. Almost all the persons employed under me did well on the w'hole, but I can only 
mention here Baboo Hurri Churn Surmah, to wffiom I owe a great debt of gratitude 
for the service he did me throughout the expedition. Some passages in a letter from 
the Brigadier-General commanding the column corroborate so strongly lU}’- own opinion 
of the Baboo, that I must do myself the pleasure of quoting them here. General 
Bourehier says — “ I look upon it that Hiirri Thakoor deserves especial notice. He was, 
as it appeared to me, indefatigable when even in very bad health, and he certainly was 
devoted to the interests of the column. One of the most difficult parts of your duty was, 
so to speak, sifting the wheat from the chaff, and descriminating betw^een reports palpably 
false and others likely to be correct, while you had no moans of obtaining information 
except through Lushais whose aim would naturally be to mislead. From what you 
have told me I feel sure in this department the assistance Hurri Thakoor gave you was 
invaluahle.^ I look upon it that a man of his stamp should be liberally rewarded, and 
I am sure it is the very best x>oIicy to bind such men to our intei-ests. He always seemed 
to me to be of a stamp w'e so seldom meet among natives, possessing firmness, self-posses- 
sion, no cringing, in fact a most gentlemanly demeanour.” I can add little to this 
emphatic testimom' to the worth of Baboo Hurri Churn. But I may remark that 
his usefulness was not confined to helping me to collect information. His assistance was 
Invaluabla in every department of my work, especially in the management of my 
coolies and the often difficult task of making the Lushais clearty understand the nature 
and meaning of the terms imposed upon them. I am very 'anxious that he should he 
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permanently relieved from his present appointment of telisildar of Hailafoindy, and put 
into such a position that I could make use of his services in hill work exclusively. He has, 
I may add, one qualification for such work in a rare degree. He seems absolutely devoid 
of physical fear. I have had the opportunity of seeing him more than once under dre, 
and each time lio was as calm and self-possessed as if he had been in his telisil cutcherrj. 


-Eepoet of the Political Officer with the Eioht Colfmh of the 
Lushai Expedition. 


From Captain T. H. Lewin, Civil Officer, Fight Coltimn Lushai Fx}yedition, io the 
Secretary io the (xovermnent of Bengal, — Fo, 22, dated ClilUagong, the %Qth 
Ilarch i873. 

In compliance with the directions contained in the concluding portion of paragraph 3, 
Proceedings of the Government of India, Poreign Department, Political, "No. "l 645?., 
dated Simla, the 4tli August 1871, forwarded under cover of your letter No. 5244, dated 
lOtli October 1871, I have the honour to submit, as required, the final report on the 
operations of the rigdit column, Lushai Expedition, in as far as relates to the political 
aspects of the campaign, 

2. The object of the expedition against the Lushais, w^hicli has just been concluded, 
was not solely that of retaliation ; for although punishment was, if x:)Ossible, to be meted 
out to the guilty participators in the late raids on Cachar, a still more important end to 
be gained was the deliverance of British subjects carried away into captivity ; while 
I)aramount to both these considerations 'was the necessity for conducting our operations 
with a view to establishing permanently the security of our frontier. 

3. At the very commencement of operations in November last year, difficulties of 
some importance were encountered at the outset ; the knowledge we possessed of the 
Lushais, of their language and customs, w^as very imperfect ; and tliroughout the whole 
of the Chittagong frontier line but six men were found capable of acting as interpreters. 
The information possessed by the civil authorities as to the identity of the actual per]>c- 
Irators of the raids w'as vague and incomplete, and our knowledge of the paths and local 
difficulties before us next to nothing. Never perhaps has an English force advanced into 
an enemy’s countrj^ with less knowledge of what was before it, or with more uncertainty 
as to obtaining in any w’ay the desired information. 

4. The causes of this not unforeseen dilemma are easily appreciable. The local 
officers had no communication with the Lushais save once a year, when some few 
hundreds of them came to the annual mela held at Kassalong. The head-quarters of the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts were from nine to twelve days’ 
journey from the nearest Howlong and Syloo villages ; no direct trade was carried on 
by our own tribes wdtli the Lushais, save such desultory traffic as occurred at Kassalong ; 
the Lushais themselves were strongly opposed to any of our people entering their 
territory, from the not unfounded idea that new diseases vrould be introduced among 
them by closer intercourse with us ; and lastly, our ally Button Pooea reaped consider- 
able advaxitages from being the sole intermediary between us and the other tribes j and 
therefore, by every means in his power, either of indirect opposition or passive resistance, 
sought to limit our knowledge of and dealings with the Lushai tribes in general. 

6. At the commencement of operations, indeed it was a moot question -whether the 
Chief Button Poea would not succeed altogether from his friendly alliance with us and 
espouse the cause of his friends and relatives, the Howlongs, I had been informed that 
this course had been strongly urged upon him by his brother-in-law Yandoola, the 
principal Chief of the Southern Howlong tribes, while it was knowm to me also that the 
Syloos, with whom Button Poea was not on good terms, had sent him intimidating 
messages as to results likely to be incurred by him if he assisted us in any way. 

6. Eventually, however, he chose liis course and cast in his lot with us, his deter- 
mination doubtless being somewhat influenced by the imposing display of force that soon 
began to assemble close to his village at Demagiri, and from that time forth until the 
close of the expedition he served us loyally and faithfully, ^l€Companying the force 
personally, with a contingent of his own villagers, during the operations against the 
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Syloos, and afterwards kimself going out among tlie Howlong villages to urge upon tliem 
tie desirability of submission* It was indirectly owing to Eutton Poea tliat Mary 
■Winclxester was given up, and I attribute it directly to liis influence that, in our subse- 
quent advance upon botli the Nortbem and Southern Howlongs, ive were met ivitli 
confidence by the Chiefs, and a basis laid upon wliicli terms, could be imposed and our 
future relations regulated. 

It must, however, be remembered that by his loyal co-operation with us, the Chief 
Button Poea has drawn down uiion himself the undying resentment of the Sjdoos, who 
assert, with some show of reason, that it was he who showed us the way to their country ; 
while even the Howlongs cannot but attribute their humiliation to his agency, and will 
certainly' bear Mm no good will for the part he lias taken in the matter. Indeed one of 
Saipooea’s headmen, in my presence (ignorant that I understood him), charged the Chief 
with treachery in having brought the English forces to their village contrary to his 
pledged word. 

8. Button Pooa "was fully aware of the danger and delicacy of his position, for, before 
our advance from Bemagiri, he formally represented his difficulties to the General, and 
it was not until I had assured him (with General Brownlow’s concurrence) that at the 
close of the operations a guard should be left for his protection, that he became wffiolly 
and individually our friend, 

9. The first advance of the force and head-quarters from its base at Demagiri w^as 

made against the Syloo tribe on the 9th December 1871. It was determined that our first 
movement should be directed against the Syloos for the following reasons : (1) It was the 

most direct road to Saughunga’s and Benkuia’s, the only two Howlong Chiefs who were 
positively known to have been concerned in the Cachar raids, and in whose possession was 
Mary ITinchester. (2) There w^as strong presumptive evidence that the Syloos themselves 
had been concerned in the same raids. (3) Button Poea was not on good terms with the 
Syloos, and would cordially co-operate in any movement against them, while his aid would 
probably have been but half-hearted had w^e in the first place determined to attack his own 
brother-in-law Saipoiya, w'ho was the nearest of the Howlongs, (4) The route in question 
was better known, it presented greater facilities for the carriage of supplies, and, from a 
military point of view, w^as considered the most eligible for advance. 

10. It was of course necessary, before carrying fire and sword through the Syloo 
country, to endeavour to open oonimunication wdth them and invite their submission. 
To attain this end I had relied on two means, viz., the intermediarism of a Chief of the 
Syloos, one Lemsiionng, who was an old acquaintance of mine, and over whom I believed I 
had considerable influence ; and that of one of Button Poea’s subsidiary Chiefs, by name 
Leugoora, ^vho had married the daughter of Savoonga, the head Chief of the Syloo tribe. 
Some days before our advance Lemsiloung had come in to me, but he had scarcely been a 
few hours in camp when he was seized by an unaccountable x^anic, and, starting up, fled 
naked into the jungles to re~aijpear no more. 

11. On arriving before the nearest Syloo village therefore (that of Yanlola) on the 
12tli December, I sent Longoora forward alone to the village, telling him clearly wdiy we 
had come and what we wnnted— to communicate with the inhabitants. He was absent 
only a short time and returned in some trepidation to inform me that no less than five of 
the Syloo Chiefs wore assembled there with their men, and that they were determined to 
oppose qur advance ; he had, he said, faithfully delivered message, but they had only 
abused him in return, and he seemed to think he had had a narrow escape for his life ; 
nor on any subsequent occasion could threats, promises or cajolements move Lengoora to 
serve a second time as our emissary. Within a short time of his return, I was myself 
fired upon by an ambush close to camp, and the Syloos having thus refused to treat, and 
thrown down the gauntlet of defiance, there was nothing left Tbut to resort to sterner and 
more easily understood arguments. The village was therefore attacked and taken on the 
14th of December. 

12. Prom this date up to the 25th January 1872 the 'military operations of the force 
vrere continuous. Blow after blow was dealt in quick succession to the leaders of the tribe, 
and wherever any stand was attempted, our attacks were ecxualiy rapid and decisive, 

13. Prom time to time the enemy would from a distance call out to us, sometimes at 
night to our sentries, at other times to parties of our men out foraging, to the effect that 
they wished us to discontinue our destroying course, and that their Chiefs were coming in 
to make terms with us. To such messages a friendly reply was always given, but the 
parleyejs were at the same tinte distinctly given to understand timt our progress could 
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only be stayed by tlie appearance of tlie Chiefs themselves and their speedy coinidianee 
with our dolnands. No Ciiiefs, however, came ; neither did the S 3 ioos, whenever occasion 
oifered, desist from attempts to shoot our men. Under these circumstances the General^ 
much against his will, had no option but to continue his course to the end. 

14. Meantime I had sent emissaries of my own, accompanied by some of Button 
Foea’s men, to the Chief Benkuia, to demand his submission and the release of Mary 
“Winchester. My messengers were obliged to make a long detour by the rear, as we were 
fast approaching Benkuia’ s country, and if they had gone by the front, they saw great 
risk of being shot from an ambush as spies or enemies before they could have had time to 
give any explanation of their errand. The Chief Benkuia, whose village was now in 
sight on a distant hill, had had ami>Ie opportunity of marking the steady progress of the 
column in his direction, annotated, as it waSj by burning villages ; and on my messengers 
reaching him, he at once gave up Mary Winchester, reserving, however, all question as to 
submission or the release of the other captives in his possession. This he did evidently 
under the impression that Mar^^ ‘Winchester was the main cause of our invasion, and 
believing that having recovered her, we should not think it worthwhile to advance any 
farther. He w’as known, moreover, to have expressed his disbelief in our abilit}^ to pene- 
trate so far into the country as his village* 

15. "We had now reached the village of the Chief Savoonga, and the punishment of 
the Syloo tribe was complete. The Chief (Button Pooea) w’ho had accompanied us thus 
far had, on being pressed with regard to the Howlongs, oracularly replied that upon our 
arriving at the Tlong Boon (the Bullessur Biver) he would ‘ oj^eii his mouth in council,’ 
(he also was appai'ently at one time doubtful of our ability to reach the spot) : and wo 
had no^v reached the appointed place. It was arranged therefore that I, accompanied by 
the Chief, should advance with a small escort and open communication with the nearest 
Howiong village. 

16. On the 13th January therefore I started with the Chief and made direct for the 
nearest village to the east. On approaching the place we saw people moving about and 
hailed them ; they responded, enquiring our business. But as soon as they learned who 
and what we were, they incontinently fired their houses, while the men armed themselves 
and showed every intention of offering resistance. The Chief, Button Poea, seemed 
much disconcerted at these unexpectedly hostile demonstrations, and strongly urged upon 
me that under the circumstances it would be unwise to proceed any further, as he said 
that undoubtedly the whole border land of the Howlongs w^as now filled with fugitive 
Syloos, and if by any accident w'e were brought into collision with the tribes in tho 
Howiong countiy, or with any of the fugitives, who had sought shelter with them, his 
future good offices as a mediator would be of no avail, and war once declared we should 
have no option but to commence a fresh campaign against the Howlongs, with a strong 
probability of being unable to recover a single caxotive. On consideration I deemed the 
Chief’s reasons valid, and accordingly returned to camp, where, after consultation with 
the General, it was agreed to send Button Poea round by the south, and thus attempt 
to open communication with the Howiong tribes. The next day, therefore, the Chief 
departed on his errand, accompanied by Subadar Mahomed Azim of the police, whom I 
thought it wise to attach to him as a species of moderator or impeller as occasion might 
require. 

17* A variety of causes combined now to keep us inactive for some days, chief 
among wffiich was the unaccountable delay in the carrying out of Button Poea’s 
mission to the south ; but as the event showed, his efforts were well directed and the 
time not mis-si^ent. Having at length received intimation of the return of Button Poea, 
and after in vain waiting for the appearance of Chiefs or emissaries from the front, the 
General determined to advance, and accordingly on the 12th February the force crossed 
the Tlong Boong and entered the Howiong country. 

18. I had instructed Button Poea, before his departure for the south, to inform all 
the Howiong tribes that a white flag w'as universal sign of a desire for peace, and that any 
persons bearing such a. flag would be respected and allowed safe conduct through our lines. 
On crossing the Tlong the first thing we encountered was a wffiite flag, wffiich the Howlongs 
had hung in mid-stream as a token of their desire for peace, and on the day following I 
was successful in opening communication with them through the medium of some men 
of Button Poea’s wdiom I had retained with me. After this everything went smootlily, 
Chief after Chief came in, all telling the same story of their desire to submit and make 
peace. Example was contagious ; for even the Syloos, who had lost everything they had 
in the world, and were past further injury at our hands, made their submission in a "body. 
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19. The names o£ the different Chiefs, and the dates on "^^-hich they delivered up the 
captives in their possession and made their peace with Government, have been from time 
to time reported in the diaries which I have periodically submitted. The terms insisted 
upon were alike with all. They were briefly the surrender of all captives ; an engag-c- 
ment on their part (ratifled in the most solemn and binding manner which Lusliai custom 
prescribes) to live for tlie future on terms of peace and amity with all British subjects 
from Manipur to Arracan (including Hill Tipperah), -with 'free right of access to our 
people throughout their whole country. I append a list of the Chiefs who have sub- 
mitted to the British arms during this expedition. 

20. I did not think it right to insi.st upon the giving of hostages for their future 
good behaviour, — l&i, as w'e had no means of ascertaining wdiether the persons they might 
offer in pledge w^ere of sutflcient social importance to be accepted ; 2nd, hostages could 
not be kept in durance, and these Ixillmen, wild as hawks, w'ould certainly never volunta- 
rily submit to expatriation ; SreZ, any hostages so taken would run great risk of illness 
and death if removed from tlic comparatively healthy hill country to the miasmati(J torai 
of the Hill Tracts, and any such death w'ould he sure" to give rise to future complications. 

21. Neither did I recommend to the General that any punishment should be in- 
flicted upon Sangbimga and Benkuia, although they were known to have been concerned 
in the raids, for the simple reason that we were not in a position to inflict any. The gmin 
and valuables of these Chiefs had been all removed and placed in safety. We w'ere fully 
able, it is true, to march through the length and breadth of their country, but beyond the 
loss of an empty village or tw'O, which they would themselves burn, w’e could have in- 
flicted no punishment upon them j while, on the other hand, w’e should not have recovered 
a single captive, nor obtained the submission of any one Chief. 

22. My ideas on this subject w’ere fully justified by after results. The submis- 
sion of the brothers Sangbimga and Benkuia, who were the first Chiefs to come in, led, I 
believe, to the siibsecpieiit arrangements w^hich w’ere entered into with the whole of the 
great Howiong and Syloo tribes. When it was seen that tw^o great Chiefs had personally 
made ternxs and given up their captives j when it was found that the terms imposed were 
neither unjust nor oppressive, that the persons of the Chiefs had been respected, and that 
no treachery on our part was intended, it became then simply a matter of time and dis- 
tance as to what Chiefs could first come in. 

23. The Syloos, on being questioned as to their reasons for having opposed us, and 
for not having made peace before so much calamity had befallen them, replied that they 
had been afraid, not knowing our customs of warfare, and being only too w^ell acquainted 
with our weapons. They said that the first collision at Belkai had been brought on by 
certain hot-headed youiig Chiefs, and that the main body of the trilxe had nothing to do 
with it, but that fifter war had once begun they were powerless to stop it, having, they 
said, no pcfacemiaker. 

2‘k Operations in the Northern Howdong and Syloo countries being thus successfully 
terminated, the General then turned his attention to the south, the submission of the tribes 
there being all that w'as now required to render the work of the expedition complete. No 
difficulty was expected in this quarter owing to the intimate relationship existing between 
Eutfon "Poea and several of the leading Chiefs. The course of events having been fully 
detailed in my diaries, it wdll be sufficient for me to say here that our expectations were 
fully realized," and after a short expedition, lasting some ten days, the wdiole of the 
southern Chiefs made their submission on the same terms as had been x>reviously imposed 
on the northern tribes. 

25. I have the honor to annex a nominal roll of the captives -who have been released 
from durance by the right column, Lushai Expedition. A noteworthy fact is apparent 
from the perusal of this list. It had originally been supposed that the raids made 
by these tribes along the whole line of frontier from Arracan to Cachar were 
attributable, not to any one section or tribe, but to bands of unruly spirits, drawn by 
inclination and at hazard from different villages, attracted by the desire for idunder oi' 
the love of adventure to the leadership of some favorite Chief. Such, however, would 
seem not to be the case, as the list show^s that the captives recovered w^ere, without excep- 
tion, carried off from such part of British territory as was most contiguous to the viilages 
of the tribe in whose possession they Trere found. Thus, the raids on the northern Hill 
Tracts and Arracan are attributable to the Southern Howiongs and the Shindoos ; the 
outrages on Cachar to the Northern Howiongs and to the tribes of Poiboi and Laibura, 
with which latter the left column have been dealing: while the inroads upon Hill 
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Tipperah and the northern Hill Tracts aro clearly traceable to the tribes of Entton 
l^ooea and the Syloo, whose tribal halitat is contermiiiaus with those parts of British 
territory. 

26. I also append some depositions tahen from the captives given up by the Chiefs 
Sangbunga and Benkiiia, from which it will be seen that the Caebar raids were com- 
mitted in concert with other Chiefs to the north. In connection with this circum- 
stance it is deserving of mention that not a single Cachar captive has been recovered 
or heard of south of "the villages belonging to Sangbunga and his brother. 

27. A remarkable circumstance transpired with reference to the people held in 
captivity by the Lushais, viz., that all unite in describing the treatment they received as 
kind in the extreme. In no case has it been ascertained that any violence had been 
offered to a female captive, while, as the list shows, many of them have actually married, 
and becoming iiicor}:>orated with the tribe, decline positively to be released. The captives 
given up by the Soiitherii Howlongs had to he brought forcibly into the camp, and clung 
to their Lusliai friends, -weeping piteously and entreating that they might not be made 
over to us. Among the number oi* these suppliants was the -^vife and gro-\\m up daughter 
of one of my own interpreters, and he was much disturbed by such an inopportune exhi- 
bition of unnatural feeling, ascribing it to Kookie magic. Magic, it is true, but I 
imagine that it w’as the white magic of kindness and human sympathy. 

2S. In addition to the captives actually released, some 250 persons, residents of the 
Hill Tracts, who had been comjjelled by menaces and fear of danger to leave our territory 
and seek the protection of Lushai Chiefs, have taken the o]>portunitv offered by the 
presence of our troops to return to their old haunts, casting off as it were the Kookie yoke. 
A considerable number of the Syloo tribe, and one entire Howlong village, have also 
expressed a -^visli to vSottle under my protection in the event of “ my village, ” as they 
phrased it, being built on the Sirthay tlang. The principal Chiefs also', in the event of 
such a contingency, have promised to visit me, and they also asked that, for the greater 
convenience of trade, a bazaar might bo established at Demagiree, alleging that the 
present market at Kassalong was situated at an inconveniently long distance from their 
villages. 

29. The political results of the campaign have in my opinion been great and 
manifold, fully justifying the magnitude of the expedition and affording eveiy reason to 
hope that the permanent pacidcation of the frontier may be attained. The Lushai tribes 
have been, forced to recognize the existence of a superior power, able alike both to re-ward 
and punish ; a firm and secure basis has been laid for our future relations -with them, 
■whether commercial or political ; their w-hole country is open to us, and I believe that 
any European could now walk unarmed from one end to the other. The severe lesson 
that this year has taught them cannot, at any rate for some time, be forgotten, and a wise 
future policy on our part -will render these tribes as innocuous aud peaceful as are now 
the once troublesome inhabitants of the Kliasi and Jyiiteah Hills, or to carry the simile 
nearer home, our own Chittagong hill tribes. We have gained the entire confidence and 
allegiance of Button Poea, and we have hut to stretch out our hands to obtain in like 
manner tho obedience and subserviency of the other tribes. '^Ve have, in short, sown the 
seed, and it -would be a poor husbandman who should omit to reap the harvest. 

3r>. The line of policy which Gonornment has hitherto been induced to follow, viz., 
the establishment of a line of defence coincident -with that of effeetivo jurisdiction, is 
doubtless a w-ise and necessary measure on such a frontier as the north-west, where tho 
tribes arc pre-eminently -warlike and audacious, and -where the establishment of a Govern- 
ment odicer or soldiers beyond reach of support would bo almost e([Luvalent to tbeir 
destruction ; but among the tribes on this frontier such policy would be out of place. 
Tlie circumstances, the people, the country, their social habits .and character, are all 
different, and our mode of dealing with them should, I think, be different also. Concili- 
ation with those tribes is -^vorse than useless j it merely invites aggression, rmless wo are in 
a position to punish as well as reward. 

31. I have, in the letters in the foot note, previously discussed at some length the 
future policy which, in my opinion, should be i>ursiied on this frontier. I have now 

1. Letter No. G, from Civil Officer, Right Colanm, Lushai Expedition, to Bn^^.'icKer-Gerieral Brown- 
low, C.B., Coniraandinfr, dated 22na Beeember 1871. Copy forwarded to Benjfai aovemment under memo, 
randum No. 6A., dated 32nd l)eecm]>cr 1S7J, from Civil Officer. 

2, Letter No. 1.3, from r,he Civil Officer, Right Column, Lushai Expedition, to Brigadier-General 
Brownlow, c.b., Commanding, dated 37th January 1873 Copy forwarded to the Bengal Government under 
cover of Civil Offieer’s letter No. 15, dated 31st January 1873. 
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merely to add tliat subsequeiit events have in no way modified, but have, on the contrary, 
rather strengthened the views therein expressed. 

32. In all matters connected with these tribes it 'should he remembered that they 
are not a nation but a segregation of villages, a collection of small separate republics 
liaving no coherence ; tve are not dealing with the fagot, but the severed bundle of sticks. 
The Chief Saipoiya, in conversation with me, himself said that in any future action of 
Government against them it was hoped that discrimination might be used, and that many 
might not suffer on account of one. He went on to say — “ All our Chiefs are now your 
sworn friends ; if any one of them does wrong, you should punish him ; and if he has 
broken his oath of friendship and is in fault, no one of us -will assist him against you.” 

33. It would I think be a grave error to retire to our former position ; we have put 
forth our foot, and where “wc have planted it, it should remain. No permanent pacifica- 
tion of this frontier can be hoped for save by bringing these people into closer intercourse 
with us, by encouraging trade, and by permitting the Government representative to 
exercise a near and direct influence upon them. None of those ends can be gained so 
long as our nearest bnxaar is nine to twelve days’ journey from their villages, and wdiile the 
frontier officer’s intercourse with these tribes is limited to the yearly mela^ to which 
comx>arativoly but few Kookies resort, and those only from interested motives. The mela 
is a legitimate means to a good end, but it utterly fails of its purpose on account of its 
distance from the homes of the people whom w'e wash to attract. The prime cause of 
every human fair or festival is amusement : the excuse may be religion or fat oxen, or 
what not ; but from the Roman clamour of panetii ei eircenms to the festival of Jiigger- 
nath, or the bathos of Greenwich fair, the main reason for the gathering is novelty and 
destruction. "What the children wash to see, wdll bring the parents in train ; wdiero the 
maidens go, thither are the young men gathered together, but our so-called mela at 
Kassalong attracted none of the Lushais save a few middle-aged men-of-war sent in by 
their Chiefs, w’ho, leaving their weapons a few miles from Kassalong in the jungle, > 
'came in with a motley following to carry awny a congeries of articles, wffiich, for some 
unknown reason or by a providential interposition, fell to their share every year in 
much the same way as did their harvest, save that this latter crop was not sowm nor reaped 
withtoil. 

34. Mention has been made from time to time in previous correspondence of tbe 
desirability of raising a Kookie levy for the defence of the frontier. I cannot but think 
this would be a mistake. The frontier force should be as different from the Kookies as 
possible, for like does not fear like, and the border tribes have learnt a wholesome rever- 
ence for the black coats and short rifles of that splendid regiment the 2nd Goorkhas ; 
and for the present at least it 'would be most inexpedient to instruct these people in any 
way as to the force of discipline and coherence, it being the want of these very qualities 
whicffi gives us our greatest advantage over them.' 

35. It has also been urged that another way of dealing with these people would be 
to strengthen the hands of some particular Chief, and so consolidate them under one 
head ; but surely it is first necessary to have a more intimate acquaintance with both 
Chief and people ere any such choice could be made. Indeed, lam disposed to think that 
such a plan, although possessing many advantages among an ambitious race whose Chief 
was struggling with Chief for pre-eminence, would fail in practice among ■ those tribes 
where such a spirit, if it exists at all, is found only in a very modified degree. We are at 
any rate only just emerging from the utter darkness of ignorance as to all that coneerns 
these tribes, and any siicli plan can w*ell afford to lie by until perfected knowledge should 
bring it to maturity. Too much importance, however, cannot be attached to the fostering 
and encouragement of trade with these people, but all commerce should, I think, for the 
present, be restricted to certain recognized centres and be subjected to careful supervision* 

36. I cannot conclude this report without mentioning how greatly my work has been 
facilitated by the courtesy and kindness of Brigiidier-General Brownlow, Commanding, 
and his staff. To the advice of the former is due almost entirely whatever political 
success our expedition has obtained ; but although acting in the strictest subordination to 
him, he consistently assigned me the most prominent place in all negocialions with the 
Chiefs, and by every means in his power exalted my position in their eves and added to my 
influence over them. I regard my association with him in the expedition as most fortunate* 

37. Pinally, I w’-ould beg to bring prominent! v to the notice of Government the 
services of Subadar :^Iahomed Azim of the Hill Tract Police who, by his knowledge of 
the language and a large experience among the Lushais, combined wdth an untiring and 
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fearless zeal, has done mucli to aid the attainment of the objects ^vhieli we had in view. 
His long acquaintance with Button Poea had given him considerable influence with the 
Chief, and it is to this circumstance, combined with the Bubadar’s pei'soiial exertions, 
that the entire and speedy submission of the Southern Howlongs is mainly attributable. 
I would respeetiully siAmit that the Subadar’s services render him worthy' of some 
special mark of favor at the hands of Government. 

38. At the close of the expedition, a guard of 100 men (police) was left at Button 
Poea’s village for his imotection. Pending the final orders of Government on the 
subject, and to mark his sense of the chief’s loyal co-operation and valuable assistance, 
the General presented him with Bs. 1,000 as an instant token of appreciation. Such also 
among Button Poea’s own immediate followers who had rendered si^ecial service, or had 
suffered loss by our occupation of the country, received minor rewards. With these 
exceptions no gifts or rewards whatever were given to any Chief or Lushax in the country 
we have just vacated. 


IV.— Selection of Correspondence subsequent to the Lushai Expedition. 


From 'A. Mackenzie, Bsq,, Officiating Secreiarg to the Gouermnent of Bengal in 
the Judicial Department ^ to the Secretary to the Government of India^ Military 
Department, No. 3713, dated Calcutta, the \%ih June 1872. 

With reference to the correspondence ending wdth your letter No, 1207, dated 22nd 
ultimo, relative to the proimsals for the defence of the frontier bordering on the Cacliar 
and Chittagong Districts, I am directed to forward the accompanying cojjy of a report** on 
the subject from Mr. Edgar, the Civil Officer with Left Column, Lushai Expeditionary 
Force, together with a copy of the map therewith received. This report brings out 
plainly the great want in the results of the expedition wdiich the Lieutenant-Governor 
lias always extremely regretted, namely, that it has not given us a knowledge of the 
country between Cachar’and Chittagong. His Honor very strongly recommends that we 
sliouprtake advantage of the effects of the expedition, and our consequent relations with 
the tribes, to send a survey party to explore this country next cold season. The 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks we should rerpiire the Syloos to give the party a free passage 
to the northern line of exploration of the Chittagong expedition of the past season, and 
then by arrangement with Sookpilal and the Bajah of Tipperah, survey towards Cachar, 
leaving Bhoota and his country alone, as recommended by Mr. Edgar, unless a specially 
favourable opportunity should present itself of entering into amicable relations with him 
and wdth his consent. In this way w'e can to a great extent fill up the hiatus at present 
left betw’een the explorations of the two columns. 

2. Till we know the country, it is, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks, impossible to 
form any definite j>lan as regards either advanced posts or roads. It is, however, un- 
doubtedly very very desirable to open up, if possible, a line of communication between 
Demagiri and Bepari Bazar, 

3, The Lieutenant-Governor agrees with Mr. Edgar, that it would not be possible 
to keep up the route by Cluimfai vrithout a military occupation of the country. Such 
an occupation would no doubt be the only complete protection, and any inner line adopted 
will leave open to the Lushais a route to Cachar. Still, adverting to the financial difficul- 
ties, and to the considerations so well put by Mr. Edgar in his paragraphs 6 to 8, it is 
probable that the Government may not be willing to undertake such an occupation. In 
that case the Lieutenant-Governor thinks it extremely desirable that an inner line 
defining the Tqxperah boundary should be laid down, cleared, and, in some sense, 
occupied in concert with the Bajah of Tipperah. This line should he carried along the 
Jffiilnacherra and Hachik ranges, and thence to the Sorphuel peak, which seems to have 
been already fixed as a sort of trijunction point of the Chittagong, Hill Tipperah and 
Lushai countries, and was so exhibited in the maps made before the recent e.xpedition. 


Dated fith instant. 
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4. Tlie Lieutenant-Governor would put our frontier post on the best point on the 
Jlialnaclierra range or in advance of it, if a more favourable site be found, and would 

require the Tipperah Bajah to keep the line of his own frontier. , ' 

5. Lroin the Sorjhuel peak the Tipperah boundary runs south-west a zig-zag 
lino, which seems to be already pretty well defined. It would remain to explore the best 
line from the Sorphuel peak to the head- waters of the Sahjuck and our Sirthay Klang 
post, which line would form the boundary between Lushai and northern £iortion of the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

6. The Lieiiteuant-Goveinor entirely agrees in the propriety of rendering the..,.^^^^ 
trade froin the Cachar District to the various frontier posts as good as possible, and hopes 
that either money or military labor may be given for the purpose of developing the 
necessary arrangements and communications. 

The above will show His Honor’s views as regards the Cachar side of the question 
and so far sufllciently answers the call for opinion on the Commander-in-Chief’s views 
contained in your letter No. 1207 of 22nd ultimo. 

8. As regards the Chittagong side, the Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to agree 
with General Brownlow, but will wTite more fully when the opinions of the Commissioner 
and Deputy Commissioner, which have been called for, arc submitted. 

The Government of India will also, he says, no doubt observe that the proposed 
line south of Sirthay wnll be connected with the Burma frontier, and the opinion of the 
Chief Commissioner of British Burma will be necessary before a confident conclusion can 
be arrived at. 


From J. 'W. Edg-aii, Fsq.^ Cinil Officer ivitli Left Column^ Lushai Fxjjedifionar^ Force^ 
to the Secretary io the Government of Bengal^ dated Alipore^ the hth June 1872. 


In continuation of my No. 548 of the 3rd April, to the address of the Commis- 
sioner of Dacca, 1 have the honor to submit a farther rej)orl on the measures which I 
think should be taken for the protection of the Cachar frontier and to improve our 
relations wllli liillnien to the south and east. 


2. I beg, at the same time, to forward a map compiled from the surveys made by 


the parties who accompauied the columns during the recent expedition, with some rough 
additions, whii'li I will help to make this report intelligible. The southern limit 


of the Cacliur village cultivation is sliowm by a green line dra^Yn from west to east, and 
extended into the 'Aliunpore hills, where it show's approximately the southern limit of 


of 

extended , , .. 

the jooin cultivation of hillmen subject to the Bajali and living between the Maiiiimr 
Valley and Cadiar. South of this line and north of that marked ‘‘limit of Lushai 
village distribution/’ is a confused mass of broken and irregular hill ranges ranging 
from'60 to 4,000 feet in height and covered wuth dense jungle'*, of swampy cane-brakes, 
and of streams with stee]f high banks and muddy beds for the greater potion of their 
course. This tract is uncultivated and uninhabited, except where clearances have been 
made for tea cultivation, which I have marked with red crosses. They are all situated on 
low hills, and are mere specks in the great forests that surround them. These gardens 
and the gardens and villages lying along the cultivated frontier to their north, are alone 
ex loosed to the attacks of the hillmen, who have never been knowm to advance far 
beyond the protection atTorded to them by the forests. I have marked roughly in red 
the area so exposed. It will be seen that the operations of the left column were carried 
on to the south-east of this area, that those of the right column w'-ere south of it, and 
th;d a line flmwn duo north from the proposed outpost on the Sirthay Thlong would 
almost coimdde with its south-western corner. These facts must be kept well in view 
wiien considering the proposals made for connecting the Cachar defences with those of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. It is worth remarking, too, that the south boundary of the 
Cachar District runs through the middle of the uninhabited tract. 


3, In my successive visits to the uninhabited tract south of Cachar and Manipur, 
I have become acufuainted with five routes from the cultivated frontier to more or loss 
distant points of the hills. One of these, that taken by the left column, I have described 
in my report of the 3rd April. Of the others, two are by water, — one up the DuIIessur 
to Bepari Bazar, and one up the Sonai to a point a few miles south of Lushai Hat. 
Both of those are only practicable for very small boats during the cold season, and 
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diffieiili ereii for them. One of the remaining routes was that taken by Colonel Lister in 
1S49. In sjate of some very steep ascents and descents, it is fairly go<jd as far as a point 
a few miles to the north-west of Peak Z of the great trigonometrieal survey, wli^^re it 
breaks oil* into a cluster of diiliciilt spurs, one of which is supposed to join on to the range 
to the east, while others go down to the river. Another route is from the lutelv occupied 
post of Bong- Bong along the ridge of the Noongvai or Parsongsip range. This is per- 
haps the easiest of the land routes, as far at least as a point some miles south of Peak Z. 
I have not explored faiThor than this point ; hut I have always understooud that the 
range continues unbroken as far as the Howloug country. This, however, is not corro- 
borated by anything I have yet seen in the papers of the Chittagong survey. I had hoped 
that Ca-phiin " Tanner’s diary would throw some light on the subject ; but there is some 
dekiy in its publication, and I feel that I cannot aii}^ longer put off the submission of this 
report. 

4. The hills between Colonel Lister’s route and the Chatter Ohoora or Hachik range 
are very broken and confused almost as far south as I have seen them from high points 
on the niore eastern ranges. The low ranges between the Gootur and the Builesur, how- 
ever, seem to get higher towards the south, and the Bar-ek has the appearance of a dc finite 
ridge near Sookpilal’s villages. This agrees with the description given by Captain 
Trinner in has ineraorandum to General Brownlow. Captain Tanner also describes a range, 
which he calls the Too Hang running between the Pootur and the Hachik or Lyseral 
range. I think that this must disappear somewhere north of his most advanced point on 
it, i‘or we have no knowledge whatever of it on the Gachar side, and the spurs thrown out 
from the Hachik towards the east seem to run down to the river. The Hachik is a very 
well defined ridge, at least on the Cacliar side, and it was along this that the Howlongs 
came last }'ear. It is possible that the Too Hang may be connected with the Hachik by 
a spur, and that the route may leave the latter for the former range somewdiero south of 
latitude 24'^ ; but it is certain that the recognized land route from Cachar to the western 
villages of Sookpilal and the eastern villages of Hill Tipperali lies at first along the 
Hachik, which is held to be the boundary. Mr. Power, the Political Agent of Hill 
Tipperah, says in his letter of the 4th April, The territory over which the Kajah has a 
hand jide nominal control is bounded on the east by a range of hill running southward 
from Chatter Choora to Sorplmel peak, and from thence in a zig-zag line to Surdaing. 
On the east of this line, the Lushai land commences, and on the west there is much 
uninhabited and unexplored jungle.” This coincides with all that I have been able to 
learn about the Tipperah boundary. 

5. Before examining any of the proposals made with re, gard to our future dealings 
witli the Lushais, I shall attempt to estimate our present position and the probable results 
of the expedition b}'' the light of Colonel Lister’s expedition of 1849. Previous to that 
year there had been a succession of cruel raids on villages that A%we really within the 
Cachar District ; but we seem to have made no attempt to punish them until the Rookies 
destroyed a villa, ge situated in what was then forest, a few miles from Silchar. The 
ex]>edition that followed seems to us a failure, and I certainly should not advise a repeti- 
tion of it ; but its rapiditjg secrecy and boldness, made such an impression on the Lushais, 
that Ca,clia,r wns free from raids for twenty years afterwards, although the line of village 
cultivation kept steadily advancing during the whole time ; and for the last ten years of 
it tea gn !*dens w-ere opened out in the forest thirt^^-five miles south of the most advanced 
of Colonel Lister’s frontier out]3osts. iTiat this freedom from attack during so mtmy 
years ^vas the direct result of the expedition, there can be no doubt. The Lushais 
acknowled.ge it ; the Rookies hostile to the Lushais, firmly believe it. It was mainly by 
a skilful use of the terror it pwoduced that Colonel McCulloch wns able to induce Vonolel 
to outer into those relations with him which gave Manipur twenty years’ rest from 
■raids.".' 

6. "Now, there can be no doubt that the late expedition must haye a much greater 
effect than that of 1849, inasmuch as it was beyond comparison more successful, covered 
a, vastly greater extent of country, inflicted very much severer punishment, remained in 
the hills for more weeks than Colonel Lister did days, and did not retire until it had 
accomplished all that at the outset had been announced as its object. Again, Colonel 
Lister’s expedition was directed against a single Chief, the villages of whose descendant 
w^ere reduced to submission by General Bourchier before the end of December, while the 
recent expedition may be said to have disposed of every Chief at all likely to give trouble 
on our side. The villages of the perpetrators of the Cachar outrages of 1869, of those at 
Monierklial and Nugdigram in 1871, and of the Manipur outrage of both years, have 
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been reduced to comparative insignificance. It is probable that the same result has 
followed the operations of General Browniow among the S^doos, 

7. General Bourchier seems to think that Sookpilal and his sons did not feel our 
power during the expedition ; but he seems to be unaware of the present state of our 
political relations with those Chiefs, which are precisely the same as those formed by us 
with the eastern villlages after the submission of the latter to the military force and "the 
payment of the fines imposed on them ; while the headmen of Ivhalkoin’s villages, who 
accompanied us as hostage to Tipai Mookh, were men, of rather a superior position to 
those brought from the villages of Poiboy and Lalboorah. General Bourchier’s mistake 
seems to bave arisen from his supposing that Rutton Singh, a Hlndoostani who accompanied 
the headmen as interpreter, was the leader of the party. This was not altogether an uu- 
aecouuhible mistake, for the Hlndoostani must have taken the most prominent part in any 
dealings with the military officers when I was not present. 

8. I had at first some doubts about the completeness of the submission of the How- 
longs, particularly as none of the Cachari captives taken from the Anwarkhal village 
seem to have been given up by Sangbunga and Benkuia, with whom we know they had 
been ; but after carefully studying all the papers, 1 have come to the conclusion that the 
fright they have got is not likely to be soon forgotten by them, and I think it probable 
that the Deputy Commissioner of the Hill Tracts will be able to recover the captives next 
cold weather by putting a little pressure on the villages. On the whole, I think that 
there is very little danger of our being troubled by the Lushais of this generation at 
least, and I am convinced that if we use judiciously the opportunity now offered, we may 
prevent the possibility of such danger recurring in the future. But in the propositions 
which I am now about to examine, it seems to be assumed that there is nearly as much 
danger of attacks as there was before the expedition, and I shall for the present accept 
this assumption for the purpose of my argument, though I firmly believe it to be untrue. 

9. General Browniow, in his letter to the Quarter-Master General of the 1st May, 
proposes to establish a line of communication protected by strong outposts from Talukrai, 
in the Arracan Hill Tracts, to a point on the Sirthay range, which I have marked in red 
and blue on the map, and to extend this line alone the Too Rang range to Gootur Mookh, 
where he would have an advanced outpost from Cachar. I do not venture to make any 
remarks on so much of the proposition as refers to the line bet^veen Talukmi and the post 
on the Sirthay range ; but there are serious objections, both geographical and political, 
to the proposed, or to any similar, line in the direction of Gootur Mookh. In the first 
place it is more than probable, as I have mentioned above, that the range gets completely 
broken up before it reaches the point indicated by General Browniow, and certainly when 
that point was reached, there would be no practicable land communication with Caohar. 
Again, the proposed post would be in the heart of the uninhabited and uncultivated tract, 
more than thirty miles, as the crow flies, from the nearest Lushai village, about thirty-six 
from the most advanced tea garden, and nigh eighty from the nearest point on the limit 
of Cachar village cultivation. It is superfluous to point out that such a post, situated as 
it were in the air, could not be of the slightest use in protecting Cachar. 

10. If in order to get out of the unhealthy low hills, the post were put further w^est 
on the Hachik or Lyseral range, and the patrolled road carried along the range as far as 
practicable, the measure might serve to protect Hill Tipperali from the incursions of the 
Lushais ; but it would be of as little use to Cachar as a post near Gootur Mookh. More 
than this, it can be shown that on the assumption that we are still in imminent danger of 
attack from the Lushais, such a fortified line of communication as that proposed, extend- 
ing from the south-western corner of Cacher, protecting the frontiers of Tipperali, Chitta- 
gong and Arr;ican, and in a manner pressing on the Lushais to its east, would have 
a tendency to direct attacks towards all the frontier of Caohar lying to the east of the line 
of defence, and, therefore, unprotected by it. But apart from considerations connected 
with Cachar, it seems to me very doubtful policy to undertake the protection of the 
Rajah of Tipperah’s frontier, and to take from him all incentive to watch and restrain 
his Kookies in their dealings with the Lushais on the other side of the fortified line of 
communications. It must be understood, however, that while opposed to adopting the 
Hachik range as a line of defence, I am inclined to think it likely to turn out the 
easiest land route between Cachar and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and the construction 
of a road along it by the Tipperah Chief. 

11. General Bourchier proposes to adopt our late route as far as Pachowee, then to 
strike across towards the west, crossing the Sonai at Lushai Hat, and striking the 
Dullessur at Bepari Baaar, from which place he would take the road through Laljeeka^s 
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village to Demagiri. I should here remark that the map on wliicli tliis route has been 
traced by General Bourchier is inaccurate, consequently the road, as shown, runs over 
non-existent iiili ranges in a line that is in reality, quite impracticable. Probably the 
line the road, if made, would have to take would be that taken hj Mr. Burin nd and myself 
last year, in which case the section between Dolloiig and Bepari Bazar would nearly 
coincide with the green line which marks the limit of Lushai village distributed. I have 
not the slightest"^ idea what course it would take between Bepari Bazar and Laljeeka’s 
village. Aithoiigh General Bourchier does not contemplate keeping troops or police in 
the Lushai Hills, still I am of opinion that to make his proposed road of the slightest- use 
as a, protective measure, two strong posts at least, — one at Paohueeand one on the Kooagvai 
range, ■ would be needed. This would virtually amount to a permanent occupation of 
the country. In my letter to General Bourchier of the 20th April, I mentioned the 
difficulties of the portion of route known to me ; I have certainly not over-estimated 
these difficulties. 1 may point out, in addition, that the road between Bepari Bazar 
andPaehowee would not be except by our patrol parties for people passing to and fro 
between Cacliar and Chittagong would certainly make use of the water route as far as 
Be];iari Bazar in preference to making the enormous detour by Pachiiec. 

12. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief recommends that Genenil Bourchier’s 
proposal for a cross road be adopted as well as General Bromilow’s for connecting Demagiri 
with Bepari Bazar ; also that the existing path from Tipai Mookh to Chumpai should be 
maintained. If the latter recommendation were adopted, it seems to me that it would be 
much better to make the cross road from Demagiri to Chumpai than from Demagiri to 
Pachowee. The distance would be very much less, the difficulties would, in all probability, 
not be so great ; while a large force stationed on the hills over the Chumpai Valley would 
keep in check the Suktis, the Howlongs, and the Shindus. I need scarcely say that such 
jneasures would be opposed to the policy which I have long advocated ; but if any kind 
of permanent occupation be decided on, this, I think, is the form it should take. 

13. It seems to me that all attempts to maintain roads of the kind contemplated 
by the military authorities must involve what is virtually a permanent occupation of the 
country, and that it is such occupation that in former cases has made roads valuable 
agents" in pacifying similar tracts. The pacification of the Khasi Hills, for instance, 
was not effected by the construction of a road so much as by the occupation of a com- 
manding i>osiition b3^ a force sufficiently strong to overawe all the Chiefs. Of course, the 
above remarks do not apply to roads made with the consent and aid of the hillmen through 
their own hills, still less to roads carried along our own acknowledged frontier or that 
of an ally, like that proposed between Sirthay Thlang and Talukmi, or on which I should 
recommend the Tipperah Chief to make on his eastern boundary. 

14. 'Whatever may be the decision on the question of the roads, I hope that early 
measures may be taken to organize some means of transport for the military to be employed 
in Cacliar next cold season. The offer of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to 
employ military labour in inakiug the roads, would so far relieve the pressure on the 
civil population of the district ; but food and baggage for the troops so employed would 
have to be carried, and it is absolutely impossible that the resources of the district can 
bear the strain which, if the ' ^commendations of His Excellency were adopted, would 
possibly be even greater than it was during the recent expeditiou. If a road were to be 
made along the boundary of the Tipperah Chief, I have little doubt that he could be 
induced to assist, even if he were not in a position to undertake the whole work. But 
even this assistance would be only partial, and there would be still much labour 
required for transport, &g., which I should not think the Cacliar District is in a state to 
give. I earnestly solicit attention to the remarks on this subject contained in the 4th 
paragraph of my letter to General Bourchier, No. 544 of the 20th April. 

15. Measures, should I think, be taken next cold season if possible to define the 
Tipperah boundary. It will be seen from the 16th paragraph of Mr. Power’s letter of 
of the 4th April, that the Chief or some of his people wished to advance the boundary 
to the ‘‘ range of hills west of Bepari Bazar.’* This is not very intelligible; but I think 
that it may have meant the assertion of supremacy over Sookpilal’s villages between 
the Gootur and the Dullessur. I think that, under present circumstances, the boundary 
should be a well-defined range of succession of ranges west of the Gootur, and tliat we 
should take Chatter Ghoora as a starting point and follow the Hachik as far as that 
range continues to afford a definite and practicable line. This boimdary should be actually 
laid down and surveyed, and the survey party engaged on the work should take the 




opportunity of completing tlie survey of the country drained by the Gootur and Dullessur, 
The definitian and survey of this boundary would incidentally open up direct land com- 
munication between Cacliar and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and as I have before 
remarked, the Eajah wmuld probably find it advantageous to keep the line open. 

16. I do not think, however, that it would be the best line of communication 
betw'een Cachar and Chittagong for purposes of trade and the like. Any such route 
must, to be of any practical value, avail itself of the water communication to Baipari 
Bazar ; that is to the most soutliern point at which the Dullessur is navigable. Captain 
Tanner conjectures this point to be in latitude 23"" 30'. I believe to be about 23'' 42'. 
In either case I believe that the construction of a road from Bemagiri to it would have 
the effect of turning the produce of the Northern Syloo and Howlong Hills towards 
Cachar, for the depot of our traders on the Buliessiir would be nearer to Laljeeka or 
Lalboorah than Bemagiri, and any trade that depends entirely on human carriage must go 
to the nearnest point where water communication is to be had. At present, owing, as I 
understand, to the difficulty of the country between the S3doos and Howlongs and 
Bepari Bazar, very little of their produce comes down to us j but if this difiiculty w'ere 
removed by the construction of a good road, our Cachar traders* dealings wdth the 
Lushais would, doubtless, be greatly extended. Of course, I can give no opinion on the 
practicability of making such a road, or upon the political effects it might be expected to 
have on the Syloos, and Howlongs ; while the Beputy Commissioner of the Hill Tracts is in 
a position to give an opinion on both subjects. 

17. I should not advise any attempt to sim^ey the country to the south-east of 
Peak Z for the present. The most important Chief in that direction is Bhoota, with 
whom we have had no direct communication hitherto ; but wlio has lately sent in 
through Sookpilal to say that he wishes to form friendly relations with us. It would be 
just as well not to run the risk of frightening him by too much hurrv at first ; hut we 
should make every possible eifert to get into direct communication with him and witli the 
minor Chiefs in that direction. In the course of time, when wx* had thoroughly established 
friendly intercourse, a survey officer could accompany the Political Officer in one of the 
annual visits of the latter anii complete the portion now left unsurvcyed. 

18. I am not in favor of an attempt to get up a big central fair at present, but 
should encourage, and to a certain extent regulate, the marts which have been for years 
back established on points of the Barak, the Sonai, the Bullessur and the Gootur. ^ These 
small marts are the natural channels in which our Cachar trade with the Lushais runs, 
and I am altogether averse to any attempt to divert its course by artificial means. The 
mart at Tipai Mookh on the Barak will probably in time become larger and more import- 
ant than the other three ; but that should not be any reason for our discouraging the 
latter so long as the Lushais wish for them. 

19. I think that the posts mentioned by General Bourcliier in his 19th paragraph 
should be kept up, with the excexjtion of that on the Rengti Paliar, of the utility of 
which I am somewhat doubtful. The point was taken up last cold weather on m3" strong 
recommendation. I then wished for its occupation not so mucli for purposes of 
defence, — for 1 do not believe that it in reality defends anything, — but as a kind of chock 
upon Sookpilal, who I expected would look on it as a possible base of operations, from 
which at any moment another column might advance on his villages in case he showed 
a disposition to aid the villages we were about to attack. The measure had all the 
success 1 expected or lioi)ed from it ; but a repetition of it this year might be ciying 
“ weir* once too often. 

20. I quite agree with the Brigadier General in thinking that the tracks between 
the outposts should be kept open ; but I think it is still more im|)ortaut to connect tliese 
outposts by thoroughly good roads with the head-quarters at Silchar. I own that I am 
surprised that so little stress has been laid upon this point by the military authorities. 

I believe that Government is aware how hard Mr. McWilliam and I have worked on the 
Cachar roads, and that we have been tolerably successful within the cultivated portion of 
the district ; but beyond it we have found the difficulty of getting labor almost insuper- 
able, and the sections of our roads nearest the outposts in the forests are not in a satis- 
factory state. But now, as His E.\ceneaoy the Commaiider-iii-Chief has proposed to make 
use of military labor fur road-making, the sections of roads connecting the outp;osts with 
the cultivated portion might be completed. I have rougldy shown with blue crosses on 
the map the section wliich I propose should be constructed by the troops during the cold 
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season. The first is from a point near the bifurcation of the Khatta Khali and the 
Buliossnr through Cutlecherra to Jhuhiacherra ; I would connect both places directly 
with the post on the Chatter Choora. The main district road from Silchar to Hvlakandy 
through Chota Jalinghn, should have a branch from the last named place to the " outposts 
at Lnharbiiiid, or to Kolasib, if that j>ost be maintained. The road 1)etween Niigdigram 
and Moiiierkhail should be completed and continued across the Bhoobuns to Myiiadhur. 

Ill all cases, the roads should be thoroughly and well constructed for use in all 
weathers, and should be substantially bridged. Mere cold weather tracks can be of no 
permanent value. The bridges could be probably made by the soldiers under the direction 
of a few sa[!pers, if the latter could be spared. If the troops employed in the construction 
of the roads above enumerated should have finislied their works before the rains, they 
might be employed in making a road to Kaimong, a point on the Xoongvai range south 
of Bong Bong, wliere I would place an advanced outpost instead of Kola Sib, if any such 
post were thought necessar}^ or advisable. 

21. In conclusion, I shall enumerate the leading points of the policy in dealing with 
the Lusliais which I have advocated in this and previous letters, particularly' in my 
rex tort G of the 15th March 1871 : — 

W . — The Deputy Coiniiiissioner of Cachar, acting always in concert with the 
Deput}^ Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and with the Political 
Agents at Manipur and Tipperah, should aim at being in constant per- 
sonal communication with Lushais. 

2Kcf. — He should do all in his power to induce them to settle bn their portion of 
the uniuhabited tract. 

^}'d . — He should encourage trade at the marts chosen by the Lushais. 

4ilh , — Efforts should be made to induce their young men to s])end a few years in a 
rough levy, which should be composed exclusively of hill men belonging tO' 
the frontier. 

should endeavour to put within reach of the peo])le means of getting 
elementary instruction, particularly in handicrafts, for which they show 
great aptitude. 

QtJi. — M'e should keep ourselves w’ell acquainted with the movements of all our 
owm Kookies wherever they may be, and, as far as possible, regulate their 
relations with the Lushais. 

7th . — iTe should connect all our outposts b}^ roads, in the first instance, with the 
head-quarters at Silchar, and afterwards with one another. 

Those recommendations imy not seem of a very ambitious character ; but they agree 
in the muin with the policy devised by Colonel Lister, one of the ablest ofiieers who'has 
ever been on the frontier. That policy, as I have shown in a previous rejxu’t, w^as not 
enrried out in its entirety, and was eventually dropped ; but it certainly was successful 

as far as it was 

22. In addition to the foregoing general recommendations, I have proposed that 
the eastern boundary of Hill Tipperah be defined and surveyed during next cold w’eatlier, 
if possible; that m attempt should be made to survey the country drained by the 
Dullcssur and Gootiir ; that, if found xmctieable, a permanent tract should be kept open 
by the Tipperah Chief along his boundary from the south- w^est corner of Cachar to the 
norUi-oast corner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts ; and that the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Hill Tracts be consulted on the advisability of Ms making a road from Demagiri 
to Bepari Bazar, with a view to facilitate trade betwmen the Howlongs and Syloos and 
the X)eopie of Cachar. I have not made any proposition for my own action during the 
cold weather; for until I know generally the measures likely to be adopted by Govern- 
ment, it will be impossible for me to lay out definite plans. In any case, I should like to 
meet, if imssible, in the Lushai country the two Political Agents* and the Hill Tracts 
Deputy Commissioner. 
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From A. Mackenzie, Fsci,^ Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal^ in the 

Judicial JOepartnieni^ to the Secretary to the Government of India, — No. 4270, dated 

Calcutta, ihel^th 1872. 

In continuation of paragrapli 8 of my letter No, 3713, dated IStli ultimo, I am now 
directed to submit, for tlie consideration of His Excellency tlie Governor General in 
Council, reports'^' by the Commissioner of Chittagong and Captain Lewin ujjon the defence 
of tho Chittagong Hill Tracts. It will be seen that botli these officers are practically in 
accord with Brigadier-General Brownlow, and approve, with slight inodirications, the 
measures proposed by him in his letter of the 1st May to the Quarter Master General. 
Briefly, these measures may be said to consist in the abandonment of the ])resent small 
isolated posts which, lying among broken hills and dense jungles, are useful neither for 
protection nor defence, and the occupation of a permanent line of defence further to the 
east, where the open and continuous summit of the Oheepoom range affords healthy sites 
for two or more strong posts and facilities for regular patrol. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor is decidedly of opinion that the ]flan of tahing the 
Oheepoom as our line of frontier to the east should be tried. The anticipations enter- 
tained as to the effect of this step may be a little sanguine, our knowledge of the country 
being at best imperfect, but there is much to be said in its favour, even one season’s 
exploration ought to furnish the means towards coming to a conclusion as to the practical 
merits of the scheme proposed. 

3, Both Mr. Hankey and Captain Lewin in discussing the question have, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor thinks, gone too far, and entered into matters not necessarily involved in 
the proposal now before Government. His Honor has no idea of keeping up a Deputy 
and Assistant Commissioner solely as frontier agents, still less of forming a Chittagong 
district, a hill tracts district, and a frontier district. The work of the present hill tracts 
district is not from any point of view heavy, and the Lieutenant-Governor ’ simply 
Xiroposes that the Deputy Commissioner of that district should also occupy himself with 
the frontier operations generally, control the frontier posts, and establish relations with 
the frontier tribes. His Honor will not therefore here enter into any question of re- 
distributing the administrative staff of the hill tracts, or x>^opose any additions thereto. 
As regards number, that staff is in his opinion sufficiently strong for all the w'ork before 
it. Captain Lewin has at present four Eui'opean officers at is disposal including police 
officers. These have, however, been w'ithdrawn from other districts to meet the demands 
of the hill tracts, and no sanction has yet been given to the appointment of others in 
their place. For this there is, however, a really pressing need. Assam being in fact at 
present seriously under-handed. The Lieutenant-Governor would therefore ask that 
sanction may be given to the addition of two Assistant Cominissionershi]}s on account of 
the hill tracts ; that is to say, that he may he xiermitted to appoint two of the officers now 
emxffoyed there, Lieutenant Gordon and Mr. Knyvett, to be Assistant Commissioners in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, one for frontier work and one for civil work, their places 
being sux>plied for for -work in other districts. 

4. The Lieutenant-Governor would also again press for the appointment of a 
European medical man to the hill tracts district. The grounds for this application were 
set forth in the letter from this office, No. 259, dated IStli January last, in reply to which 
your letter No. 365G. of the 24th February called for certain information as to the 
number of the frontier force usually at head quarters and the distribution of the rest of 
tlie force. The question was allowed to lie over, as it was then nearly certain that radical 
changes in the scheme of frontier defence would very shortly be proposed. Under the 
X>kn now submitted for sanction it will be seen that the greater part of a force of 500 
men ’ivill be stationed in advanced positions cut off during the most unhealthy time of 
the year from easy intercourse with head-quarters, and in cii’cumstances where a European 
surgeon is almost a necessity. The great success which has attended the work of the 
medical officer, Mr. Cooper, in the Naga Hills, induces the Lieutenant-Governor to believe 
that there too tho presence of a medical officer with the frontier force might be utilized 
and made a most effectual means of establishing friendly relations with the frontier 
tribes. He hopes that the Government of India will favourably consider the request of 
the local officei-s for such an ax^pointment. 


* No. 387, dated the 2Xst June 1872, with enclosures. 
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5. Of Capltiin Lewin’s proposed plan of carrying out tbe occupation of tlie 
OlieepooDi, lire Lieutenant-Governor generally approves. It will be seen tliat instead 
of two posts, of 100 men eacli, south of Sirthay Klang, as suggested by General 
Bro widow, lie proiioses one strong post of 200 men with a smaller intermediate outpost 
of 44 'j men. This is matter of detail, and it seems advisable to lay down no rigid orders 
on such a rpiestion beforehand. It is, however, most important Giat the authorities of 
British Burma should make a point of opening up commiinicMtions with the most 
southerly of our posts on the Oheepoom, and couipiete the S3"stem of patrols on which the 
success of the whole plan depends. 

6. It will not, His Honor thinks, be really necessary to make any very radical 
change in the constitution of the frontier force. There are at present 243 lullmen in its 
rankL With proper drill and good officers there seems no reason to doubt its being 
generally fit enough for the work it will have to do. At the same time it will not bear 
any reduction, and for this reason the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that the dak establish- 
ment of 32 runners may be separately sanctioned, 

7. Captain Fjewin’s proposal to establish a bazar at Bemagiri is very important and 
has His Honor’s entire support, I am to ask sanction to the advance of Es. 3,000 neces- 
sary to enable Captain Lewin to get up and establish there in November next a sufficient 
number of traders, and to the appoinment of a native officer on Bs. 50 per mensem to 
superintend the bazar, &c. Inquires will be made from the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma as to the w^ay in whidi the Arracan Hill Tracts bazar is managed. 

8. The Lieutenant-Governor trusts that the Government of India will now find 
itself in possession of sufficient information on which to pass early orders, that all 
arrangements may be put early in train for anj" measures to be undertaken during the 
ensuing cold season. 


From C. XT. AITCHISON, Seer^tar^ to the Govermneni of India^ Foreign Depart- 

meni^ to the Officiating Seertarg to the Government of Fengal^~-No. 1883P., dated 
Simla^ the Wi Bepbemher 1872. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of jmur letters noted below" on the subject 
of the defence of the Eastern Frontier of Bengal, and, in reply, communicate the 
following observations and instructions of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General in Council. • 

2. The general policy of the Government of India on the question of the frontier 
defence and the friendly communications to be maintained by the officers of the Frontier 
Bistrict w"itli the Lushai tribes, has been explained at considerable length in my letters 
marginally noted; and as the Lieutenant-Governor has been infornied in my letter 
No. 550P., dated Sth March 1S72, it is the desire of the Government of India that the 
polic}" prescribed .should in all its main features be adhered to. In the Eesoiiition of the * 
Government of India, No. 1453 F,, dated 11th July 1871, His Excellency in Council 
de.sired that advantage should be taken of the Lushai Expedition to pirocure all the in- 
formation necessary for a decision as the best means of proteetiiig the frontier and the - 
line of posts to be established on the Chittagong border. The infomiation now submitted ; 
is of great value in the consideration of the subject, and although final orders cannot be 
passed until more is known of the country between Cachar and Chittagong, His Excel- 
lency in Council is now in a position to give such instructions as, it is hoi>ed, will lead to 
a delinite settlement of the question by the end of the ensuing cold season, 

3. His Excellency in Council concurs in the objections taken by the Lieiitenant- 
Govenior in paragraph 3 of your letter to the Government of India in the Military 
Department, No. 3713, dated 18th June, to open out and keep up the road through 


No, 3827, dated 25th Jane 1S72. 

No. 3824, dated 15th Jane 1S73. 

No. 4017, dated 1st July 1872. 

No. 4270, dated 18th July 1872. 

No. 2166P., dated 12 th December 1S7S. 
No. 430, dated 1st Idarch 1871. 

No. 17G., dated 11th April 1871. 
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ChtiTifai to Cliittagong. Nor docs lie consider advisable to attempt to construct and main- 
tain tlie road tliroiig'li Cliipooi and Bepari Bazar, advocated ]3y Brigadier General Brown- 
low. Apart from otiier objections which might be urged, the physical diilicnlties and 
the great ex])ense which the construction and maintenance of such roads w'ould involve 
prevent His Excellency in Council from taking either project into^ favourable consideration, 
At the same time His Excellency in Council considers it advisable that the District, 
Officers in Caehar should give everj^ encouragement of the Lusliais themselves to main- 
tain a passable road of their own to Tepai Muokli, at which point they can obtain easy 
water-carriage to Caehar, and where, if a mart be eventually established, they will nieefc 
the traders from British districts. 

4. As regards the defence of the sontliern boundary of Caehar, there is a imaui- 
mity of opinion that the present posts should be maintained, or new posts selected in 
better situations, and that the posts at Monierkhal, Doarbund, Juluacherra, and Chiitter- 
clioora, or siudi other posts as may be established in their place, should be connected by 
cleared paths, and have commmiications opened out by roads to the rear connecting them 
with supports in the settled districts. I am to forward, for His Honor’s inrormadion, 
a memorandum dated 30th rfiily, from Lieutenant- Colonel Eoberts, which may prove of 
much use in determining the sites for the posts on the Caehar Erontier, and the 
strength in which they should be held. It is necessary for the effective protection of the 
frontier that the posts should be placed on commanding positions and not in the valleys. 
When a final determination has been come to by the local authorities as to the most 
advantageous positions for the posts, His Excellency in Gonncil would wish a dehnite 
report to be submitted. The posts, when occupied, should be connected and supported 
by roads in the manner suggested, and His Excellency in Council will be prepared to 
lake into favourable consideration estimates for their construction, either military 
labour or otherwise, as recommended by the Lieutenant-Governor. The line of defence 
in this quarter, running, as it does, at right angles to the mountain ridges and drainage 
of the countrj”, presents many difllculties, which should receive very careful consideration. 

5. His Excellency in Council agrees with the Lieutenant-Governor that opportunity 
should be taken in the ensuing cold season to have a careful and accurate survey made of 
the w’hole country between Ca-char and Chittagong, embracing also the country to the 
south of Peak Z, His Excellency in Council does not think the reasons advanced by Mr. 
Edgar in paragraph 17 of his letter of otli June 1872, a<re sufficient for excluding the 
portion of country south of Peak Z from the survey. On the cuntrarj’’, he considers it 
necessary that as complete a knowledge as possible should be obtained of the wdiole 
country bet"ween the eastern frontier of Hill Tipperah and the range on which that peak 
is situated, and between Caehar in the north and Chittagong in the south. His Honor 
is requested to report specially what measures should be taken, either through the 
District Officers or otherwise, to secure the safety of the survey party which the Survey. 
Department wall be instructed to arrange for, in direct communication wdth the Bongnl 
Government, It will probably be desirable hereafter more fully to explore and survey Hill 
Tipi3erah ; but this is a matter which may be left for future consideration. 

6. Subject to such results as the exploration to be undertaken in the cold season 
may produce, His Excellency in Council agrees with the Lieutenant-Governor that the 
eastern boundary of Tipperah should be defined. Probabl}^, as suggested, the best line 
will be along the Juinacherra and Hachik ranges to the Sorpliuel Peak. This line appears 
to correspond with what Mr. Edgar describes to be the actual limits of Tipperah j and if 
it prove otherwise suitable for purposes of defence, there will be an advantage in adopting 
that line rather than the Eai Jan and Towrang range, as proposed by Colonel Brownlow^ 
Mr. Edgar states that it is doubtful whether the latter range runs on to Caehar, and from 
paragraph 20 of Captain Thnner’s memorandum, enclosed in his letter of SOtli jMa,rcli 
i872, to the address of General Browmlow, it w'ould appear to pass through a forest 
country, and to leave SookpilaFs villages to the west of, and within the line of defence. 
The p5*«?cise line, however, which it may be necessary to adopt, cannot be definitely settled 
till the result of the further exploration is knowm. 

7. Whatever may be the eastern boundary laid dowm for Hill Tipperali, His Ex- 
cellency in Ooimcii considers, as you have been already informed in my letter No. 17C., 
dated^ 11th xipiil 1871, that the responsibility for the defence of Tipperah must, in the 
first instance, rest with the Rajah, under the guidance and advice of the Political Agent. 
Por this purpose it may be advisable that the Rajah should be required to entertain a small 
body of picket and drilled men, who should be located in such posts on the frontier as 
may be selected by Government, and whose supervision, distribution, duties, and effi- 
ciency it should be the duty of the Political Agent to see to. 
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8. l?roin t.lie Sorplioei Peak, the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to run the defence 
line by the best ridu-e that the survey may discover along the Sirtliaj" Klang, and on to 
the British Biinna frontier, joining the advanced post in Arrakan at Tiilukiue, From 
Captain Tanner's ineniorandnin, already referred to, it appears that the best line will 
either be the Oheepoom ranges or the Saichiil range to the west of the Oheepoom. Both 
appeiir to join a few iniles north of the Burma frontier, which they cut at a place called 
Keekradong. The most southem post proposed by General Browniow on the Oheepoom is 
40 miles from Tukikme. In connection with this matter, I am to convey the desire of 
His Excellency in Council that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor should communicate 
directly with the Chief Commissioner of British Burma in regard to the connection of 
the Chittagong frontier with that of Arrakan, as well as on the subject of your letter 
No. 4017, dated 1st July, and that the Government of India may thereafter be furnished 
with a definite report as to the ridge on which the posts should be established from 
SorphucI Peak southward, the points at which the posts should be located, and the 
strength in which they should be held. Till this report is received, His Excellency in 
CouiKiil will reserve his opinion on the question put forward in imragraph 5 of your fetter 
No. 4271, d;itod ISth July, viz., whether the ridge should be held by tw-o or more strong 
p<,>sts, or by one strong post with smaller guards on either flank. I am, however, to draw | 
attention to the views of Government already expressed in my letter No. 2166P., dated 1 
12th December 1870, and to state that whatever be the line of frontier defence eventually | 
adoiited, the line of posts must not be beyond the limits of our actual jurisdiction, and i 
no advanced posts must be thrown out without the previous sanction of the Government \ 
of India. Should the boundary through the Sirthay Klang be adopted, it will be matter ' 
for special report how this wrill aft’eot our relations with K-utton Pooea, and whether he is 
willing that his possessions, west of the ridge, should be under British jurisdiction. For 
the present I am to remind you that the post ^near Button Pooea’ s village has only been 
temporarily sanctioned.* 

9. When the frontier line is once defined, the instructions already issued sufficiently 
provide for the duties of the civil officers beyond it. These are to leave the tribes as far 
as possible to manage their own affairs, to cultivate trade and friendly intercourse with 
them, to endeavour to establish personal influence over the Chiefs, and to maintain such 
vigilance along the line of defence as to deter the tribes from committing raids, or to 
exit off the ])arties that may attempt them. In cariying out this policy, His Excellency in 
Council thinks it will be best to maintain the existing marts described by Mr. Edgar in 
paragraph 18 of his letter of 5th June. Opportunity might, however, be taken to run 
a road from Demagiri to Bepari Bazar, which will give two outlets to Liishai trade, -one 
by wnter to Caehar, and one l)y land to Chittagong. The road should be a mere trade 
route, over wiiich no attempt should be made to exercise any jurisdiction, and 'which, 
wiien constructed, the Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hills endeavour to get 
the Lushais themselves to keep up. 

10. I am here to invite attention to the views expressed by General Bro^vnlo-^v in 
paragraph 11 of his letter of Jst May 1872, regarding personnel of the frontier police, 
and the advantage of employing Goorkhas. His Excellency in Council considers this a 
matter of primary importance. In the event of a recurrence of raids, the first skirmish 
may be of the utmost consequence, and no other considerations should be allowed to 
interfere with the fighting efficiency of the force. His Excellency in Council observes 
that the Commissioner of Chittagong has expressed himself strongly in favour of 
Brigadier Brownlow’s recommendation in this respect, 

11. Ills Honor the Lieutenant-Governor will, I am to observe, doubtless adopt 
such measures as ma,y seem desirable, with reference to Mr. Edgar’s remarks as to the 
supply of labour in Caehar. 

12. Lastly, I am to state that His Excellency in Council agrees with the views of 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, as expressed in the 3rd paragraph of your letter 
No. 4270, dated ISth July, viz , that there is no necessity to enlarge the estabiisinnent of 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts in the manner proposed by Captain Lewiii and Mr. llankey. 
Eegarding the proposals (1) to appoint Lieutenant Gordon and Mr. Knyvett to be 
Assistant Commissioners in the Hill Tracts, their places in their districts being filled up, 
(2) to appoint a European Medical Officer to the Chittagong Tracts, and (3) to grant 


* See letter No. 566F., dat^d Sth March 1372. 
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Captain Lexvin an advance of Us. 3,000 to establish a bazar at Bemagiri in November 
next, and to appoint a Native officer on Es. 50 a month to superintend that bazar, a 
sex>arate oommiinioation will shortly be addressed to you. 


From A. Mackenzie, Fsq.^ Officiating Secretary ia the Government of Bengal^ to the 

Secretary to the Government of India^ in the Foreign Department^ — No. 314‘9, dated 

Calcutta^ the IWi August 1873. 

I am directed to forward, for the consideration of His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, the papers noted below^' containing the reports of the officers 
who were, in accordance xxith the orders contained in paragrajffis 6 and 6 of your letter 
No. 1883P., dated 4th September last, charged with the duty of exploring the eastern 
frontier of Hill Tipperah and the country lying between Western Cachar and Chittagong. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor is sure that the Government of India, on a perusal 
of these reports, will concur xvith him in awarding very high praise to both Captain 
Badgley and Mr. Power for the manner in xvhich they executed their difficult and toilsome 
task. Captain Badgley’s numerous and energetic services of a similar kind are xvoll 
kuoxvn, and the Lieutenant-Governor only hopes that the Bengal Government may have 
more of theiii. In this instance, the success of the expedition was largely due to Mr. 
Power, the Political Agent of Tipperah, who spared no personal trouble of any kind 
to enable Captain Bjidgley to accomidish his survey, and acce]4ed a responsibility in a 
difficult situation from xvhich ho extricated himself most successfully. 

3. We have at last succeeded in carrying our explorations across the unknown tract 
between Cachar and Chittagong, and comideted what was xvanting in the results of tlie 
Lushai expedition. The Lieutenant-Governor trusts that we shall not lose ground in 
future, but increase our communications with, and means of transit through, that part 
of the Lashui tract that intervenes between our own districts of Cachar and Chittagong. 

4. It will be seen that it has now been clearly ascertained that the western part of 
Hill Tipperah is (xuite imiiibahited, and that there are no unkiioxvn tribes living there 
who could have committed the raids from which S^dliet and West Ca,char have in former 
years suffered. We have to guard against raids by tribes that we now* fairly know. 
The Lieutenant-Govennor agrees wdtli all the officers whose opinions he has had, that wo 
cannot expect the Eajah of Tipperah to organise an efficient frontier defence, and that it 
■would not be much use if he could, so long as the country is uninhabited. It is shown 
conclusively in the re|;}orls iiiat a chain of posts along the Hachik or Jampai, c., on 
the eastern frontier of Hill Tipperah, could only be kept up at an enormous expense 
which that State certainly could not support, and which would be almost certainly 
useless if established. 

5. The conclusion which His Honour has boon led to form by a careful review of 
all the data before him is, that ouf proper course is to hold a certain control over those 
W'estern Lushais, and by encouraging communication and familiarity — to do in fact what 
Captain Butler is doing so successfully among the Angami Nagas. How this can, he 
believes, be done, the Lieutenunt-Govornor will now proceed to explain. 

6. It is shown by Captain Badgley and Mr. Power that Sookpilal, the most powerful 
Chief of the Western Lushais, and since the expedition probably the most powerful Chief 
in the Lushai Hills, has been moving back his villages from the Cachar side, and h?is 
brought himself within one day’s march of the village of Laljeeka, a Syloo Chief xvell 
known in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In Ijaljeeka’s village, during all last cold xveatiier, 
a guard of our Hill Tracts Police xvas stationed at the special requek of the Syloo.s, who 
entirely supported it xvhile it remained there. Nothing would, it is believed, be more 
agreeable to the vSyloo Chiefs, whose sole aim since the expedition has been to cultivate 
intimate relations with us, than the establishment of a post in their midst. A reference 
to the report by the Commissioner of Chittagong, No. 393, dated 9i'h May, forwarded 
with my letter No. 3150 of this day’s date, will shoxv precisely how matters stand on the 
Chittagong side of the Lushai tract. The country where the post would be is high and 
healthy, is inhabited by a friendly tribe, and is in communication with tlic strong post 
of Sirthay, which must, it is certain, he the centre of our system of defence, and our 
chief moans of influencing the Chittagong Lushais, 

* From the Political Agonl, IfiU Tipperah, Ho. 61. dated the 26ih May 18!r3. 

From the Surveior General of India, No, dated the loth July 1873, with aunexares and maps. 
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7. Tlie Lieiilenaiit-GoTernor lias already, in my letter to tlie J\Iilitary Department, 
No. 1755, dated vtlx May, ftjrwarded to you with iny endorsement No. 1756" of that date, 
sutegested that the estaiilishmeiit of a post at or near Laljeeka’s village would be a 
desirable measure. He believes that it is of little use to be content with assuming an 
attitude of suspicion and ^^^^wZ-hostility by establishing a mere chain of defensive posts, 
atid keeping the tribes outside these. It is. His Honour thinks, better to place ourselves at 
once in (.‘oninuinication with those whom we seek to intiiience. Ho does not propose to 
govern Ihem or control them directly, but to take up a safe position near them with their 
own consent, and to bring the political influence of our officers directly to bear on them 
as we have done in the Naga Hills. In my letter of this day’s date on the soiillieru 
defence line, the Lieutenant-Governor has alluded to the healthiness of these upper 
ranges as compared with the posts at present occupied by us at Ikmgainaltee and else- 
where. A copy of Captain Lewi ids letter No. 615, dated 21st July, bearing upon this 
snl>ject, is attacdiod for ready reference. In the cold weather whatever imhealtliiness has 
been e.vperienced in this new country has been attributable solely to want of pro])or 
covering and comfort — wants that can ver 3 ' easily be supplied. The late expedition tested 
the climate well during that season, and Captain Lewiii’s present report is demonstrative 
that in the rains up to late in July even Deniagiri, which is to some extent shut in, is 
much healthier than our ordinary' Hill Tracts District, Avliilo Sirthay a,nd ilie iuglicr 
ranges towards Laljeeka’s are in every waj^ desirable and remarkably well-suited as a 
station for troop.s. While the police at Eungamatteo were almost to a mail down with 
fever, Dr. Murphy , the Civil Surgeon, reports that at Domagiri tlie hospital was almost 
empty. The Lieutenant-Governor believes that it would be desirable to have some troops 
in Cliittagong as a inilitaiy support to the frontier iiolice, and if this were granted, it is a 
question ivhethcr they should not be sent at once to occupy' an advanced post such as is 
above suggested on these high and health^' ranges of the dj'loo counlr^u 

8. The Lieutenant-Governor thinks that we may^ probably bring SookpilaVs tribe 
to terms of greater faniiliarityT- as we have the Syloos. In all likelihood it is only susj)i- 
cion that keeps him back, and if we have a post not in his territory but near it, we shall 
soon break the ice and learn the easiest through routes to Bopari Bazar. For the present 
we may be content wuth the one post proposed, and trust to pacific influence to establish 
a trade and post route from Chittagong to Bepari Bazar, and thence to Cachar. 

9. It is not likely that with an outpost only a day’s march from his villages, ^Sookpilal 
would venture upon any hostile movement towards Cachar or Sjlhet. If the trade at 
Bepari Bazar, by wdiich he mainly profits, develops fairly^ it will be his interest to prevent 
any- such movement. For the x>^*ssent the Lieutenant-Governor does not propose to 
place any guard at Bepari Bazar. He would rather let the trade stand on its own merits 
as it were. Hut His Honour would maintain for the present the line of posts and road.s 
along tlie Cachar and Sylhet frontier as already settled by the local civil and inilittiry 
juithoritios, and referred to in the correspondence ending with my letter No. 1755, dated 
7th ^lay last, already quoted. It would he premature to withdraw these, as the ]»i;iuters, 
<*oo}ies and people have not yet recovered complete confidence, and are still liable to 
apprehensions. Hill Tipperah also may perhaps ])e able to strengthen the Sylhet portion 
of the line, and to cover British Tipperah by establishing proper posts on the verge of its 
own cultivation. This is a point on which Mr. Power must report. 

10. The eastern frontier of Ti^iperah should, however, be now defined as the Gov- 
ernment of India has repeatedly desired. In some majis the Jampai range, and in some the 
Ilachik-Chntterchoora range, has been put down as the limit, and the question has 
hitherto been considei'ed to be, which of these two ridges shoiiM be accepted as the 
boundary. Hill Tipperah was formally demarcated up to the Jamxiai ; but east of the 
Jam}»ai, a general geographical line was loosely run down on the map as the boundary 
between British territory and the wuld country to the south. At that time nothing 
was kiiowm of the Lushais ; and the line running north and south between them and 
Tipiterah could in nowise be affected by the general east and west line above mentioned. 
As it is dear that the country on the border, especially to the west of it, is uninhabited 
and not in the actual possession of any one, w-e may in settling the details bo guided by 
geographical and political convenience, though we may hope that this country may again 
be inhabited as it .once was. Captain Badgley shows in p>aragraph 29 of Ms report that 
in these tracts a river is by far the best, and a hill range the worst form of boundary, 
as the tops of the ranges generally come to be occupied by villages and cultivation, while 
the river sides are not occupied. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees with this view, 
which indeed he has had ocaision to express on several occasions in dealing with these 
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eastern frontier countries • and lie would take for tbe eastern boundary of Hill Tipperab, 
neither the Jampai nor the Hachik-Chutterchoora range, but the Lungai Eiver, which 
runs between them, and is described by Captain Badgley as “ a clear stream with a sandy 
bed and good current/’ After being carried up the Limgai to its sources in the Betteing 
Sib Peak, the line would run across by the watershed to the peak of Bolajuri, and thence 
follow the recognised southern border of Hill Pipperah by Surdaing to the Penny. Mr. 
Chennell will prabably be able to give a clear definition of the line from Betteing Sib. 
But the Lieutenant-Governor would ask the Government of India’s approval of the 
general direction indicated. 


From A. MACEE17ZXB, Fsq,, Offieiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
Secretary to the Go'cermnmii of India, in the Foreign Department, — Ko, 3150, dated 
Calcntia, the l%th Angmi IWZ, 

I am now directed to forward, for tbe purpose of being laid before His Excellency 
the Governor General in Council, copies of the papers noted below’*^ having reference 
to the question of the survey and defence of the Chittagong Hill Tracts Prontier, 
and to submit for consideration the following remarks of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor on the subject. 

2. lu my separate letter No. 3149 of this day’s date, the Lieutenant-Governor has, 
in connection with the reports of Messrs. Badgley and Power, set out with sutlicient 
fulness the measures that he would adopt with respect to the Syioo country and the tract 
iviiig between Oachar and the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, and has also suggested what 
seems to him the best inode of defining the Hill Tipperab boundary, and providing for 
the defence of Cachar and Sylet. The present letter will therefore be confined to a 
discussion of the best line of defence against the Howlongs and Shindoos, lying to the 
east of the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, the posts which it is necessary to occupy, and 
the force which must be provided for these posts. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor has just had the advantage of discussing all these 
matters personally with Mr. Hankey, the Commissioner, who has himself inspected the 
present frontier arrangements, and with Colonel Graham, who was formerly in charge of 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and whose experience on this and other frontiers enables him 
to give valuable advice. 

4. During the past cold season, while Captain Lewin, with Mr. Cooke as Surveyor, 
were exploring the Oheepoom and Saichal ranges to the south, a body of the frontier 
police force was establishing itself in the post at Sirthay, provisionally sanctioned by the 
Government of India after the expedition, a large force being at Beinagiii, the highest 
point to which the river is navigated, and near Sirthay, and a smaller body in advance in 
the Syioo country. The good effect of this measure has been, as Mr. Hankey shows in 
his letter of the 9th May, very marked and gratifying. Notwithstanding the interrup- 
tion caused by his southern journey, Captain Leivin has been able to establish the most 
intimate relations with the Syloos, to' relieve their distress, to convert them, in short, 
into a friendly and subservient clan, who look to our officers for orders even as to the 
ranges they may fill. They have supported entirely at their own expense a guard of fifty 
men lent them at their own request, as a protection in their present disabled state from 
attacks by remoter tribes. More has been learnt of the frontier tribes and their relations, 
and more influence has been gained in these few months than in a long course of years 
previously. The Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt whatever that under any policy that 
may be adopted, having for its basis the principle of influencing the tribes by direct 
association while preserving an attitude of defence and preparedness, the maintenance of 
this post at Sirthay, or somewhere beyond it on the higher ranges, is essential. 

5. His Honour has, in the letter of to-day’s date above quoted, stated his own 
conviction that the only way to secure the safety of Cachar and Sylhet, and he would 
now add to cover the north of Chittagong, is to place a strong post well in advance of 
Bemagiri at some such place as that (Ijaljeeka’s village) where we have had a guard all 


* Pol. Proceedings of this Government for Julj 1873, Nos. 22 to 24. 

From Omciating Commissioner of Chittagong, Nos. 632, dated 28th July 1S73, with enclosures. 
Memorandum from Officiating Commissioner of Chittagong, dated 7th August 1873, with annexure. 
Prom the Surveyor General of India, No. 409F„ dated 15th July 1873, with annexures and maps. 
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this last season. Bemagiri and its neighbourhood is, however, the central point to 
occupy in order to make oiir s^^’stem of defence on the side of Chittagong complete and 
consistent. Bemagiri itself lies on the river at the point where the stores for the 
advanced posts have all to be landed. It has proved healtheir than any of the positions 
more within the ordinary district that we have hitherto occupied, but it is not nearly so 
desirable a site as any ’ post on the summit of the Sirthay range would be. The healthi- 
ness of the upper ranges is much insisted on in the papers now forwarded. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, vvhiie placing enough men at Bemagiri to protect the store 
magazines, would make the main post on the ranges above. This post should be in fact 
the head-quarters of the frontier force, and strong enough for offensive measures, sliould 
tliese at any time be required. The Lieutenant-Governor in this ])art of the frontier 
would look less to a preventive line of posts than to our influencing and dominating 
the tribes, and it is in this view mainly that he advocates the maintenance of a strong 
post on the Sirthay or one of the Syloo ranges. 

6. We have here to deal with the nearer Syloos, Ho wlongs, and other tribes whom 
we know. As we move south, however, we come abreast of a countiy of which we know 
nothing, and have to guard a.gainst raids by tribes with whom we can have no intimate 
relations, viz., the more distant Howlongs and especially the Shindoos. Here w'e must 
trust to a line of patrol and defensive posts. The survey has now made it clear that 
neither of the two alternative ranges which were hitherto supposed to be open to us 
to choose from can be adapted for a patrol line in its entire length. The northern part of 
tlie Oheepoom runs fairly level and clear, and is fit for patrol, and can be comparatively 
easily supplied. The northern part of the Saichal is broken and cannot be supplied 
easily. The southern part of the Oheei) 0 om breaks away into hillocks, and becomcis 
impracticable. The southern part of the Saichal rises into a well-defined ridge, exactly 
what we want. Accordingly, it is proposed to run the line of patrol from Bemagiri 
down the Oheepoom for a certain distance, then across to the Saichal, and so along the 
Mraneetong, till it meets the Arracan line of posts. 

7. The local officers think that two posts on the Oheepoom, one about the centre 
of the Saichal, and a strong guard near Poleet.ye to cover Eooma, the head-quarters 
of the Sungoo Valley Sub-Bivision, would enable them to keep up regular patrols, and be 
suflicient for all purposes. The position of these posts will be seen from the enclosed 
sketch, and can easily he identified on the accompanying map on which they are marked 
with red crosses. 

8. Beyond Poleetye to the south, it was intended that the Arraean Hill Tracts 
should take up its share of the frontier defence, and complete the chain of posts and 
patrols by establishing a guard half way up the Kerama and another at the mouth of 
the Kola. It w'as believed by our officers, and the Arracan frontier officer who 
met thorn, that in this way we should have a fair defence against any raids of Shindoos, 
the most formidable of the tribes in the south, and the dread of whose ravages 
ii.'is made the lT])per Sungoo almost a desolation. The Lieutenant-Governor 
learns, however, that the Chief Commissioner of British Burma has expressed doubts 
of any proposal to extend the Arracan Hill Tract posts and patrols to link on with 
those of Chittagong, and has suggested that the Chittagong Hill Tracts should 
provide for their own defence by carrying its line of defence westw^ard. This x>jfo- 
posal would jirobably in fact involve two extra posts in the south of the Hill Tracts, 
one between Poleetye and Singopha, and the other at Singox>ha itself to close the Sungoo 
Valley to raids from the south. It would, moreover, be reverting to a system of isolated 
Xjosts in the broken country westward of the clear ranges, which has hitherto ]3roved 
so unsatisfactory, and wdiich the local officers unanimmisiy condemn. It seems to the 
Lieutenant-Governor that in settling a matter of this kind much weight must be given 
to local opinion and the testimony of officers wdio have seen the ground, and if the i:>kn 
of a continuous patrol commends itself to the Governor General in Coimcil as a desirable 
and feasible plan upon the evidence available, the Lieutenant-Governor would hope that 
the consideration that Arracan and Chittagong are after all only integi'al parts of one 
empire, may override any doubts as to how the duties of defence are to be apportioned. 
The fact is that our officers in the Chittagong Hills have almost no knowledge of the 
Shindoos. The Shindoos have raided often enough on our people, but we have never 
been able to establish any relations with them, and hardly know where their villages lie. 
What intercourse has taken place between them and British officers has been, His Honour 
believes, confined entirely to the Arracan side. And it would x>robahly be found by far 
the best plan to make over entirely to the Arracan Hill Tracts officers tile control of our 
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defensive arrangements against the Shindoos, or even perhaps the whole of the Siiiigoo 
Valley. There is ample work for the Chittagong officers in the north. This is, how- 
ever, a matter for separate consideration. 

9. The immediate plan of patrol and defence suggested is, it will be seen, a very 
simple one, and when once it is settled %vhether Arracan is to make connections with us 
or not, there will be no great difficulty in arranging the sites of posts. 

10. As regards the strength of the proposed pai*ts, the local officers originally 
suggested the following : — 

. . ■ Men. . 

Head-quarters at Demagiri, from which provision may be made 


for a post farther to the north ... ... 200 

A small post on Sirthay, north of Demagiri ... ... 50 

Oheepoom (No. 1) ... ... ... ... 50 

Oheepoom (No. 2) ... ••• ... 50 

Saichal (No. 3) ... ... ... 50 

Sungoo Valley and Poleetye (No. 4) ... ... 160 


Total ... 550 in all. 

Including 100 civil police, the total number of police in the Hill Tracts of all ranks is 
now 650, costing Hs. 94,236 per annum. Allowing 100 for civil duties, 550 would remain 
available for frontier posts. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that, properly distributed 
and stockaded, 550 oL* armed men and officers ought to be sufficient for all the posts 
and patrols proposed by the local authorities. Some addition will be required for 
extni guards to the south, if xlrracan declines to do her part in the patrol. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor thinks that we should have a detachment of troo])S as a military su].>]>urt 
in preference to any great increase of the Hill Police. As already suggested, these 
might find healthy quarters at Sirthay, and set free the police for patrol and outpost duty, 
and to accompany the political officers in visit to the neighbouring tribes. To sum up, 
accepting the posts proposed for the Oheepoom and Saichal, the Lieutenant-Governor 
would have a strong post of troops or police on the ranges north of Demagiri with a 
moderate guard at Demagiri to protect the store depots. 

11. The cost of provisioning has been separately reported on by the Commissioner, 
and is now being considered by the Tnspeetor General of Police. At first this will 
probably be considerable, possibly amounting to an outside sum of Rs. 40,000 per annum. 
But it is anticipated that, as soon as the guards are settled, they will be aide to arrange 
for supplies of rice with the Syloos and others, and to grow many things for themselves. 
The Commissioner anticipates \hat this item of expense will not be long maintained. 

12. The Lieutenant-Governor has treated the question above entirely as one in- 
volving the situation of a line of defence and not of jurisdiction or absolute boundary. 
The two questions are in fact quite distinct. The line proposed does not indv^ed enclose 
any tribes not now our subjects, and brings in no complications on that account ; but the 
first post on the Oheepoom is just on the verge of the tract in which Riitton Poea is 
now located. More particulars have been called for us to this Chief’s position. Hois 
himself willing to become “ our man”, but the question will be hereafter submitted to 
the Government of India. I^Xeantirae, we may^ exercise whaii influence we can without 
settling a definite boundary for purposes of jurisdiction. In these eastern coiintrios 
rivers are better boundaries than ridges, but ridges are best for patrols. The Lieutenant- 
Governor would not now settle more than the line of our patrols and the general scojjo 
o! our political iniluence, leaving the exact boundaries of ordinary and political jurisdic- 
tion to be settled hereafter with reference to circumstances, the position of Button 
Poea, and the circumstances that may eventuate, 

13. The Lieutenant-Governor has passed orders in my letter. No. 21^3, dated 
ISth June, on most of the subsidiary points in the Commissioner’s report of the 9th 
May. The question of administrative arrangements in the Hill Tracts is reserved for 
separiite discussion. There is one matter, however, that ho would press very much on 
tlie consideration of the Government of India, and that is the necessity of maintaining 
telegraphic conimunication with Demagiri. At present the Telegraph Office has, after 
repeated requests, been temporarily retained at Bungamattee. But Eungamattee is 
distant from Sirthay fifty miles of extremely difficult travel, and it takes as’ long for a 
letter to reach Sirthay from Eungamattee as it would for it to reach Calcutta. 
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14. On the questions of general policy and the recovery ot captives from the 
Howliuigs and others, the Lii'iitenunt-GoYernor does not feel that at ]tresent. any very 
, precise instructions can be given. Captain Lewin must, it seems to His Honour, he 
guided very much by circuuKstances, and it will be better to defer any positive orders 
iinlii the result is known of his proposed visit to the neighbouring Chiefs next cold 
weather ; at any rate the subject can be more profitably discussed with Caiduin Lewiu 
personally when he brings Rutton Poea to Calcutta next cold season. 

15- The Lieutenaiit-Goveriior, before concluding, would ask attention to 
paragraphs 63 to 76 of Captain Lewiii’s report on the political administration of the 
hills, enclosed in IHr. Haiikey’s letter of 9th May. These paragraphs refer to the very 
diiricult question of the arms trade. It is suggested that the importation of flint-guns 
ought to be prohibited in tlie bills or near them. The Lieutenant-Governor would 
prohibit; it altogether, but would permit the supply of percussion guns, under a proper 
system of registration, to our own villages and to friendly tribes. 


From A, MaCK‘E 1^7A'E, 'Esq., Offj dating Secretary/ to the Govenment of JBenr/a?, to the 

Secrefarn to the Government of hidia, in the Foreiyn Department^ — JVo. 3530, dated 

Calcutta^ the llth September 1873. 

Referring to paragraph 12 of my letter No. 3150, dated the 19th August 1873, on 
the subject of the defence of the Chittagong Hill Tracts frontier, I am now directed to 
forw%ard, for submission to His Excellency the Ticeroy and Governor General in Council, 
the accompanying cop^?" of a letter from the Officiating Commissioner of Chittagong, 
No. 706, dated the 29th ultimo, enclosing copy of a report from Captain Lewie, the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, in which that officer discusses the 
question of the boundary line up to which our jurisdiction in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
should extend, and the policy to be pursued towards Button Poea and his tribe. 

2, Captain Lewiii suggests that our line of jurisdiction should be conterminous 
and identical with the proposed line of frontier defence, and he urges that there can be no 
valid objection to this so long as the system of administration in the Chittagong Hill 
Tmets is a loose and non-regulation one. "He thinks that the Sirthay, Oheepoom, and 
Saichiil ranges would be about as good a line of jurisdiction as any. This would meet the 
views expressed in paragraph 8 of your letter No. 1883P., dated the 4tli September 1872, 
vii!., that “ the line of posts must not be beyond the limits of our actual jurisdiction.”. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has, however, already, in paragraph 12 of niy letter of the 
19th ultimo, expressed an opinion, in which he is supported by Captain Badgley and 
other competent judges, that in these countries rivers make better boundaries than ridges. 
He would prefer therefore to take as the boundary the rivers running at the eastern foot 
of the above-named ridges, as shown on the compilation general map of the eastern 
frontier of Bengal, submitted with mj' letter above referred to. It might he described 
as a line running from Betteing Sib (wdiore the line of boundary for Hill Tipperah, i)ro- 
posed in my letter No. 3149, of the 19th August, turns to the w'cst) along the course of 
the Tulenpui or Sujjuk River to its junction with the Kurnafoolie, and thence along* the 
course of the Tui Chong to the coniines of Arracan. This, it a])pears, would be as good 
a line to take for jurisdiction as any (if the Government of India insist upon lajdng 
down such a line,) even if the rivers are not very accurately described on the map. 
Captain Lewin has himself demi-officiaUy approved of this line. 

3. IVith regard to the policy to be pursued tow’-ards Rutton Poea and his tribe, it 
will be seen tliat the tract of country within which this Chief claims the right of joom 
(marked B in the map accompanying this letter) falls on the borders of our proposed line 
of jurisdiction, and as regards part of the Oheepoom and Sirthay ranges, within it. 
Captain Lewiu, however, explains that it is not intended to confine him to this tnict, but 
only to give him to understand that while he jooms within its limits, he will receive the 
support and protection of Government, which he has certainly earned by his services 
of late years so long as he remains near us. It he moves away we are in no w^ay respoti- 
sible for the consequences that may ensue, and if he docs not like us he will no doubt 
remove himself from British territory. In point of fact, therefore, the coincidence of our 
lines of defence and jurisdiction does not affect cur relations with this Chief in any 
sensible degree. We are under no permanent and definite engagement to him, but he 
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has been allowed to assume that, so long as he remains faithful to us, we will not allow him 
to be molested by the independent tribes. If our subjects move into his jooining ground, 
he would ]>erhaps expect to be allowed to tax them, but this is a point which Captain 
Lewin thinks might be settled when the question arises. 

4. The Lieutenant-Governor submits these proposals as they commend themselves 
to him in a general way ; but as he has already said, he would prefer not to lay down 
anything very j>recise, either with reference to jurisdiction or the policy to be pursued 
towards Rutton Poea, until such time as our frontier posts are established and we see our 
way a little more clearly. 

5. His Honour proposes shortly to address His Excellency in Council regarding the 
future administrative charge of the Chittagong Hill Tracts Frontier and the line of 
division between the Chittagong Division and British Burma. 


Tfom 0. BebnaBD, Officiating Secretary to the G-overnment of Bengal, General 

Beyartment, to the Secretary to the Government of India^ Some Department , — 

No, 136*/., dated Calcutta, the ^th Octoler 18/3. 

With reference to the latter part of paragraph 2 of your letter No. 2494, dated 30th 
July last, proposing, when constituting the Chief Commissionership of Assam, to deal 
with the Chittagong Hill Frontier by leaving the political control of that frontier with 
the Commissioner of Chittagong, but placing him for that purpose only directly under 
the Government of India, copies of all correspondence* being, however, forwarded by the 
Commissioner to the Government of Bengal for information, I am to say that there will 
be a certain amount of inconvenience about this arrangement, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor has another proposal to make based on several grounds. 

2. The Deputy Commissioner of the Hill Tracts has for some time past beeii 
urging that, to enable him to do justice to frontier work, he must be relieved of the civil 
work of the Hill Tracts district. The Commissioner has to a certain extent supported 
him in this, but the Lieutenant-Governor has resisted the application on the ground that 
we cannot afford to create three distinct districts in this quarter. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner has been told that if he cannot manage the more settled portion of the Hill Tracts 
along with his frontier duties, he must make it over to the Chittagong district. The 
accompanying extracts from the letter of the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner 
will show the grounds on which the proposal to separate the frontier work was urged and 
for the time rejected. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor, though he felt obliged to refuse the proposal of the 
local officers, considers that there is a good deal of force in wffiat they say. It would be 
a great pity that the fruit of the Lushai campaign which we have begun so w^ell to 
gfSher, should be lost for want of the right man to complete the work. Captain Lewin 
is emphatically the right man for this, and if he has to devote himself to the manage- 
ment of the settled Hill Tracts much must be sacrificed. It is most desirable that he 
should be allowed to push forward to the watershed towards Cachar and establish political 
induenoe over the tribes and open communication with Cachar. His Honor’s views on 
this subject are before the Foreign Department. 

4. On the other hand there seems to be no doubt that since there is a cessation of 
raids, the civil and revenue work of the settled Hill Tracts is acquiring much importance. 
The country has great capabilities if well colonised and settled. We have introduced a 
system which requires much care and attention. Large colonies of immigrants from 
Hill Tipperah and elsewhere are taking up land in the Myonee valley, l^lough cultiva- 
tion is being extended all ^ over the hills under a system of advances which necessitates 
close supervision and inspection. The forest revenue is susceptible of great development, 
and ail organized scheme of village administration and registration of cultivators is 
being introduced with the best results. Education has to be pushed. The relations of 
the Joomea Chiefs to their tribesmen call for close study and attention in view of the 


^ From ChiHagons? CfommissioucrVNo. 393, dated 9th May 1873, paragraphs 9'i-llO, eadosing Deputy 
Commissioner's No. 390, dated 28th April 1873, paragraphs 134-137. 
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lUpid strides that are now being made in civilization. "With all this, the frontier head- 

t narters' post, where the Deputy Commissioner must spend most of his time, is far 
istant ; communication is slow and dUJicult ; while the civil work requires the full 
attention of a good administrative officer, 

5. The Chief Commissioner of British Burma has expressed a wash to annex 
Chittagong. To that, how’ever, the Lieutenant-Governor would not willingly consent, 
for Chittagong Proper is a very old regulation district of Bengal, in easy coinmimicatioii 
wdth Calcutta, and if it is not to be attached to Shillong, it certainly ought not to go to 
Eangoon, 

6. Biit^ in looking into the question of languages and tribes, the Lieutenant- 
Governor lias been much struck to find how entirely Burmese are the races, languages, 
and institutions of the Sungoo sub-division forming the southern portion of the Hill 
Tracts, while the Chilkmas and other tribes in the north are of the Bengali type and 
language. The whole, indeed, of the Hhyoungtlia tribes under the Bohmong are Burmese 
in origin, maintain Budliist customs, speak a Burmese dialect, and are to all intents and 
purposes Burmese. The Kumi or Kweyraee tribe came from Arracan, and maintain 
regular intercourse with their brethren in that district (Lewiii’s Hill Tracts, Page 88). 
Of the Mroos and Khvengs, the same may be said. The Census Eeport shows also that 
the southern part of Chittagong Proper forming the Cox’s Bazaar Sub-division is in like 
manner largely peopled by Mughs. 

7. The records of Government prove that the raiding in the Sungoo Valley has 
generally been the work, not of the Lushais whom we know, but of the Shindoos who 
are knowm to, and communicate with, the authorities of the Arracan Hill Tracts and not 
with us : and, in discussing lately the arrangements for frontier defence, all the local 
officers, both of the ClhttagoLig Hill Tracts and of Arracan, w^ere agreed that the shortest 
and best line of posts for common defence was one linking on with posts in Arracan so 
as to form a continuous line. The Chief Commissioner of British Burma lias objected 
to advance his posts to meet ours, principally on the ground that it is not for him to 
extend his posts to defend Chittagong territory. The fact, however, is, that the defence 
of the Sungoo Valley is a matter wiiich can be managed from Arracan better than from 
Chittagong. It w^ould be in every way convenient that a tract so essentially Burmese, 
and having to be defended from tribes approachable only^ from the Burma side, should 
be made over to the Chief Commissioner for both administration and defence, it is very 
difficult for us to deal with the Shindoos at all. If the tract exposed to their ravages be 
made over to British Burma, tlie same authorities can deal with the matter as a w'hole, 
and judge for themselves what plan of defence is best. The Cox’s Bazaar sub-division 
of Chittagong, lying betw’een the Sungoo sub-division and the sea is, as already stated, 
largely colonised by IMughs, who are in fact Burmese and speaking a Burmese tongue. 
It is very remote from Chittagong and practically accessible only by sea, "We have great 
difficulty in properly officering and managing the sub-division. The Lieutenant-Governor 
w'ould be glad to make this also over to British Burma. 

8. Eeverting to the subject discussed in paragraphs 2 to 4, 1 am to submit the 
following proposal : — 

The Lieutenant-Governor has already in correspondence wdth the Poi'eign Department 
regarding the political arrangements of this frontier showm that the best way of dealing 
with theXushais is to obtain over them political influence by cultivating direct inter- 
course with them. This it is proposed to do by establishing the head-quarters of the 
frontier police on the Sirthay range, and maintaining in the Syloo country a post frota 
wdiich our officers can reach both the Syloos and Howlongs on the south and Sookpflal 
and the Lushais connected with him on the north. Already the temporary establish- 
ment of such a post has had the best effects. Captain Lewin having succeeded in 
obtaining more knowledge of, and influence over, the tribes during the last cold season 
than had been possible in many years before. If he be allowed to act as a Political 
Agent for the Lushai country, as Captain Butler is among the Angami Nagas, there 
can be little doubt that he would soon bring the whole tract between Chittagong and 
Cachar into permanent friendly relations with us. Prom his head-quarters on the 
Syloo ranges he would be as near to Cachar as to Chittagong, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor feels no doubt that he w^ould very soon be able to open postal communication 
with Cachar and Shillong. If the Lieutenant-Governor’s views about the maintenance 
of the telegraph, as expressed to the Poreign Department, are accepted, Captain Lewdn 
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wonld have tfle, crraplilc eommunicatiou mth Sliillong Hd Chittagong, and the Commis- 
sioner and Coiloetor o£ Chittagong would be desired to give liim e%’ery assistance in the 
way uC supplies. He niightr therefore, Tery well be placed under the Chief Commis- 
sioner of As.sam so as to make all the eastern frontier under one administration. 

9. If these transfers were sanctioned (Le., of the Sungoo Sub-division and Cox’s 
Bazaar to Arracan, and of the country outside our ordinary" Hill Tracts, say all east of 
the Saicliul and Rurkhal ranges, to a Political agency under Assam), the Siidder sub- 
division of the Hill Tracts, diminished by the country to be politically administered, p 
above x^roposed, miirht be made a .‘speciar sub-division of Chittagong. ^ It woiild contain 
all the iteox'de speaking Bengali dialects, but would remain non-regulatu»n as it is now, 
and subp'Ct of tlic e.toeiittve authorities in Judicial matters. In this manner the 
Lieu tenant -Governor thinks divided Jurisdiction in frontier matters would be avoided, and 
everything be arranged in the best way tor all the administrations concerned. 



From Seerrfftrff iu iltf. Gin-enmfnl of India, Fon^eiqn Bfipartment, fo Secretary to the 
Gocernment of Besigid, ATo.'tP., dated Fort William, 2nd Jamutrg 1874. 

In acknowledging receipt of the several letters from the Bengal Government, noted 
below, relative to tlie defence of the eastern frontier, I am instructed to convey the 
cordial acknowledgments of the Government of India to Captain Badgley, Mr. Power, 
and the other officers whose services in connection with tlie recent survey operations on 
the frontier have been specially brought to notice by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. 

2. The first question calling for decision in the correi^umdence above quoted is 
that of the <lefence of the southern frontier of Cacliar. His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor, after considenitimi of Colonel Eoberts’ scheme of defence, is of opinion that 
the adoption of the advanced line of post.s recommended by that officer is inadvisable, 
and that the p.roposals for the defence of the frontier, which liave been recommended by the 
Itjcal civil officers and Brigadier-General Stafford, should be adopted. But it would 
apspear from paragraph 8 of the letter to the Military Department, No. 1755, dated 7tli 
IM ay 1873, that the x^roposal to adopt the le.ss advanced line of posts on the south of 
Caciiar is more or less connected with the view that the tribes can be more effectively 
overawed and commanded from the Chittagong side, and witli the suggestion made 
in your letter Xo. 3110, dated 10th August, to establish a post in Laljeeka’s village. The 
eslublishinent, however, of such a post in advance of the frontier line of defence is 
contrary to the policy deliberately adopted liy the Government of India, and cannot be 
sanctioned. I am, therefore, to "enquire whether the non-estiiblishment of a post in 
Laljeeka’s village affects His Honor’s recommendations as to the position of the line of 

on the Caebar frontier. 

3. The next point for consi<ieration is that disctissed in your letter Xo. 3149, dated 
10th August 1873, tiz., tlie detjnition of the eastern boundary of Tipj^crah and the 
measure" to be n<lo]>ted for its defence. His Excellency in Council approves generally of 
tlie eastern and south-eastern boundary^ of Hill Tip^jerali as proposed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, viz,, tlie Lungai Iliver between the Hachik and Jimqvii ranges to its source, 
tlit-u ue*ross to the Dulajeri peak, and then by the recognized southern boundary to the 
Fenny. The Survey Department should tvork o\it the details at convenience. 

4. AVith regard to the defence of the portion of the frontier so delineated, a hope is 
ex]>rcFsed in your letter last quoted that the Eajah of Hill Tij»perah may be able to 
stremgtlieti the Syilict portion of the line, and to cover British Tipperali by establishing 
projK.? pt>sts on the verge of his own cultivation. Pending the further information culled 
for from Mr. Power, and the suggestions of the Lieiitenaut-Governor tviili reference 
tiierelo, the Viceroy and Governor General in Council suspends judgement on the ques- 
tiifu of the defence of Tipperah. AAliether, however, posts be established along one of 
the ridges or not, it is essential that some scheme of defence be devised. Several serious 


Ko. 1756, dated 7tli May 1873. 

No. 3149. dated mb August 1S73. 
No. 3160, dated lOlb August 1873. 
Ko. 3152, dated 19tli August 1873. 
Ko. 3530, dated lltk September 1873. 
No. 3934, dated 10th October 1873, 
No. 4U3, dated 22Bd October 1873. 
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niids from which our territories have suffered have been made tlirou<di Tippemh 
temtorv, and no measures can be considered complete wdiich do not liar that r&or of access 
Xhepostsat Chutterchooraandonthesoutli of Sylhet will doubtless afford some •pro- 
tection ; but His, Excellency in Council is of opinion that the Raiali simuld be called 
upon to co-operate effectually in the establishment of a defensive line, and Mr. Power 
should be required to submit his report at a very early date. 

5. It remains now’ to consider the arrangements for the defence of the boundarv 
from the ^^onthern frontier of Hill Tipperab, and also of the frontier boundary of ihe 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. As regards, in the first place, the line of boundarv His 
Excellency ni Council sanctions the adoption of the line from the Tipiierah boundarv 
along the course of the Tulenpin or Su-jjak Biver to its junction with the Kurnafiili 
and thence along the course of the Tux Chong. But His Excellency in Council desires 


ut tue xui uiioijg. jjuL jxis jijxceiiency m uoiincii desires 

xne to suggest, for the consideration of the Lieutepant-Govenior, whether it would not 


i tuc juieuiuuautj-vjuveruur, wiieiiier It- wouid not 

be better to modify the southern portion of this boundary and at the point where the 

proposed line of posts leaves the Ohecpoom range to run the boundarv across the 
Oiieepooin to the west and thence along the Thega Khal to tlic Arracan frontier The 
disadvantage of having a ridge intervening betxveen the posts and the actual boundarv 
line w'ould be obviated by this arrangement. But whether the boimdarv’ line be taken 
up |he im Chong or the Thega Khal, great caution was to be exercised in allowing at any 
part 01 the eastern frontier boundaries, settlements to be made on the eastern slopes of 
the iiiihs and the country intervening between the outposts on the crests and the boundarv 
^^ttiements located in such positions, it xvas said, would always be exposed to attack, 
being beyond the actual line of posts. 

the adoption of this or indeed of any other 
boundary is that of our relations with Eutton Poea. It would appear that 
country which he claims for jooming will be 
.?T Excellency in Council understands from your letter 

September 1873, and its enclosures, and also from personal com- 
Captam Lewin that Eutton Poea quite understands and voluntarily 
P- as regards his possessions to the west of the boundary line and 

ohiP^Hnn In ?■ ■ circumstances His Excellency in Council has no 

.1 ^1?“^ being assured that so long as he continues faithful his ioomiug 
te?ritori«rwJ receive from us the same protection as we extend to other 

liiif oim ® ^ 9* y*® bomidarj- line ; and in the exercise of our jurisdiction within the 

cmicessfon mTt reasonable 


Sir ronl-o ! bne of posts, the recent survey undertaken by 

Saiehnl practicable line lies along the Sirthay, Oheepoom and 

nroDosak of Cmpcil, therefore, fully approves of the views and 

on these respect to the location and strength of the posts 


Bemagiri 
Sirthay 
Oheepoom (i) 

Oheepoom (2) 

Saieliul (3) 

Sungoo Talley and Politye 


200 men 
50 „ 


50 

50 

50 

150 


lOOmfnto taken by the Police at its presqnt strength, leaving 


„iin,-,f ’«f be considered how this line of posts is to be linked on to the 

chain of posts in the Arracan Hills, the most northern of which is at Talukmai The 

8 of yoiir letter No. 3150, dated 19th August, and the 
tansfet of October, for the 

romiid^innflv ^ Bazaar to Arracan will be referred to the Chief 

wdlM^o Burma, on receipt of whose reply a further communication 

/I'nltlnn 'ii®^ . ,?f®o“"’bile His Excellency in Council has decided that the 
Commhsionw Chittagong Hill Tracts to the Chief 

Demrtment i i'll” ?®Satived in the communication from the Home 

Jl% ,1873. cannot at present be re-opeued. The 

"pon in this respect will be adhered to at any rate until 
experience is obtained of their practical working. 
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9. The policy to be pursued by our frontier oSieers u'ith respect to the Chiefs and 
tribes beyond the boundary now defined having for its basis the principle of influencing 
the tribes by direct association tvhile preserving an attitude of defence and prep aredness, 
but abstaining from any attempt to establish one actual Government among them, has 
been clearly laid down in my letters noted below, and Hjs Excellency in Council hopes 
that the views of the Govemment of India on this subject will be carefully followed. 

10. Orders will shortly be issued on the minor points calling for disposal in the 
letters now under acknowledgment. 


J^rom A. Mackenzie, Usq,^ Junior Seereiar^ to the Govemment of Bengaly to tJie 
Beerefar^ to (he Government of Indlu, in the Foreign J)egartmenty — No, 338, dated 
Cnlvutieiy the %%ih January 18/4. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 7 P,, dated the 2nd 
January 1874, conveying the orders and observations of His Excellency the ^'iceroy and 
Goveruior G(mer5il in Council on the proposals submitted by this Goyeriiment for the 
defence of the EashTii frontier, the definition of the eastern botiiidary of Hill Ti]»perah, 
the settlement of the line of boundary up to which our jurisdiction in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts should extend, and other allied subjects, 

2. The first question taken up by the Government of India is that of the defence of 
the southern frontier of Cachar, and it is with reference to the proposal made by this 
Government to establish an advanced post in Laljeeka’s village, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor is asked whether the non-establishment of such a post affects in any way the 
recommendaxions made by him as to the position of the line of posts on the Cachar 
frontier. His Honor desires to say that he knows personally less of the Cachar frontier 
than he does of any other part of the eastern froutior. In recommending the adoption 
of the less advanced line of posts on the south of Cachar, he was guided by a concurrence 
of opinions on the part of the local oflicers, both civil and military, on the subject. The 
question is, the Lieutenant-Governor considers, a very eora]lieated and difilcult one, in 
which the opinion of the local officers seem.s irreconcilable with that of Colonel Huberts 
and the military authorities. It is hardly p^ossiblo for the Lieutenant-Governor now’ to 
go into it very thoroughly, and he would, therefore, recommend that it be left for the 
juvcstigatitui of the new Chief Commissioner of Assam on his appointment. He hopes, 
however, that, without establishing a regular post at Laljeeka’s village, the Government 
of India w ill not object to posting temponxrily a small }>arty of the frontier police at that 
place when occjLsion arises, as by this moans we give confidence to our friends there, 
exactly as was done last year with so much success. Captain Lewln considers that failure 
to su]q>ort, and in sumo degree to protect, the Syloos will kad to the utter disruption of 
tlmt claw, and put a stop to the very promising commencement of intercourse with the 
Liudiai tribes which was made through them. 

3. The next question dealt wlth^iH the dofinition of the eastern boundary of Hill 
Tijq»erah and the measures lo be adopted for its defence. Q^he line of boundary proposed by 
this tiovernment is approved by His Excellency in Council, and it only remains, therefore, 
to work out till) del ails. The Surveyor General will be asked to arrange to have this 
done. With reaurd to the defence of the Rill Tipperah frontier, Mr. Powder will, as 
mpiested, be called upon to expiedito tbe submission of a report showing the measures 
which the Hajiih <5f Hill Tipperah may be capable of iindertakiug for establishing a 
deteuvive line of posts on the verge of his own cultivation, with a vknv to strengtheiimg 
the Sylhet portion of the line and covering British Tipporah. The report, when received, 
will be submitted lo the Government of India with the views and suggestions of tlio 
LkiUteiiant-G overnor. 

4. Ordurs are next passeil on tho proposals submitted in this Office letter No. 3530, 
dated the l llli September 1873, regarding the line of boundary up to w’hich our jurisdic- 
liou in the (liittagoug fiill Tracts should extend, IVhile sanctioning the adoption of the 
line of frontier boundary proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor, a suggestion is made as 
to wild her it would not be better to take the line along the Thega Khal instead of the 
Tui Chong Hiver, from the |>omt w'here the line of posts leaves the Ohoepooni range. 

Ko. 21 P., dated 12th December 1870, 

Ko, 430 P., duted lat Mareh 1^7i. 

Ke, 17 a, dated nth AnrillS?!. 

Ko. 1883 P., dated 4th September 1873, 
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CaptaiB Lew'm, who lias been consulted on the subject, is of opinion that it matters not 
which of the above lines are taken, and that either will answer. His Honor has no 
objection to the slight modification suggested by the Government of India; but before 
deciding finally which would be the better line to adopt, considers that it would be well 
to see whether Ihe proposal made by him to transfer the Simgoo Valley and Cox\s Bazaar 
Sub-Divisions to Arracan, which it is stated in paragrajih 8 of your letter has been referred 
to Mr, Eden for opinion, is accepted, in which case he thinks the Chief Commissioner of 
British Burma would probably wish to consider the matter in connection with his own 
arrangements. The attention of the frontier officers concerned will be drawn to the 
remarks made in the concluding portion of paragraph 5 of your letter, and they will be 
re<|uested to exercise great caution in making settlements of lands on the eastern slopes 
of the hills and the country intervening between the outposts on the crests of the 
ridges and the actual boundary line beyond. 

5. In paragraph 6 of your letter, the question of the policy to be pursued towards 
Button Poea is taken up and orders passed thereon. The proposal to guanintee pro- 
tection to this chief as regards his jooming lands within our line of boundary, so long as 
he remains faithful to us, is approved by His Excellency in Council, and it is further- 
more enjoined that every possible consideration should be shown, and all reasonable 
concession made, to him in the exercise of our jurisdiction over him. Captain Lew'in will 
be instructed accordingly. 

6. In paragraph 7 the approval of the Government of India is conveyed to the 
views and proposals of the Lieutenant-Governor in regard to the location and strength 
of the posts on the Chittagong Hill Tracts frontier. Orders will be issued with a view 
to the necessary arrangements being carried out as speedily as possible. Captain Lewin, 
however, mentions tliat the main line of posts cannot be occupied until next November, 
as parties will have to be seut out to select sites, build barracks, fortifications, and store 
godowns, and to make arrangements for the supply of provisions, w^ater, &c.-, and for the 
carriage of stores to the several posts, all of which will take time to complete. The local 
officers will be called upon to submit the necessary estimates without delay, and to select, 
if posvssibie this season, the proper sites for posts. The whole question of frontier 
defence, as at present sanctioned, hinges, according to the Deputy Commissioner, upon 
the question of adequate provision supply. This matter has been recently reported on 
by Colonel Raban, the Deputy Insspector General of Police, wdio was specially deputed to 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts for the purpose. The matter is now under the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s consideration. Captain Lewin considers that Slrthay should be the main 
post at present, and that ail efforts should this year be directed to making it strong and 
habitable, by constructing reservoirs, strengthening the fortifications, and building good 
houses, barracks, and store godowns. The post, as it at present stands, cannot, he says, 
accommodate more tJiau 100 men, and until the necessary alterations and additions are 
made, the main body of the frontier force will, he states, have to be located at Dema- 
giri about six miles distant from Sirthay, in a lower and less healthy site. 


From the Secretary to the Qorernment of India^ Foreign Department, to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, — No, 505 P., dated Fort William, the ZZrd February 1%^ 4:, 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 338, dated 24th ultimo, 
communicating the observations of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor on the instruc- 
tions conveyed by the Government of India as to the defence of the eastern frontier of 
Bengal, &c. 

2. His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in Council sanctions the 
proposal in paragraph 2 of your letter to leave for the investigation of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam the question as to the line of posts to be established for the defence 
of the southern frontier of Cachar. 


3. As regards the proposal to place temporarily a small party of the Frontier 
Police at Laljeeka’s village wdien occasion arises, I am to state that the sanction of His 
Excellency in Council should in each case be obtained before such a step is taken. 

4. The Viceroy and Governor General in Council has no objection to the sugges- 
tion made in the 4th paragraph of your letter that the final decision as to the frontier 
boundary of the Chittagong Hill Tracts should be deferred pending the submission of the 
view^s of the Chief Commissioner, British Burma, on the proi)osal to transfer the Sungoo 
Valley and Cox’s Bazaar to Arracan. 
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Extmcifrom a teiierfrom the Secretary to the Q-otermneni of India^ Foreign Depart- 
ment^ to the Secretary to the Botermnent of Bengal^ — Fo, 1692 P., dated Fori 
B^UUmn, the Zrd August I'&'iAi, 

Paea. 3. As regards tlie suggested modidcatiou of tlie boundary between Oacliar 
and tlie Lusliai Hills, I am. to state that His Excellency in Council considers it un- 
desirable to re-opeu this question. The boundary has not only been sanctioned by the 
Government of India, but it has been entered in the sunnuds given by Mr. Edgar to 
the Lusbai Chief Sookpilal. Any alteration of the boundary now might possibly 
lead to misunderstanding and to mischievous consequences. The technical advantages 
to be gained, as described in paragraph 3 of Captain Badgley^s letter of 20tli Eebruarv, 
are not worth the risk. 

The Lieutenant-Govemor, it is observed, states, with reference to the letter 
from this Office, Xo. 505 P., dated 23rd February, that tiie matter is one which 
now rests with tlie Chief Commissioner of Assam to investigate. On this point I am 
to intimaie that the question which was referred to the Chief Commissioner in that 
letter was the location of the ditterciit posts for the defence of the boundary, not the 
question of the bouadury which had previously been settled. 
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COEEESPONBENCE EEGABBINa THE EEOHTIEB DEFENCE OF 
ASSAM— (PAGE S18.) 


J . — From S. O, B. Bidsbaiie, Fffq., Seeretar^ to the Chief CommiMioner of Assam, fo 
ike Secretan/ fo ike Government of India, — Fo, 1621, dated SMllong, ' the 1st 
September 1S79. 

I am directed to submit herewith, for the consideration of His Excellency the 
Tkeroy and Governor General in Council in the Department of Home, Beveniie and 
Agriculture, the enclosed Note by the Chief Commissioner (Sir S. C. Bayley) on the 
military requirements of Assam, as it treats of the augmentation which will be necessary 
in the police force of the province in the event of the military being reduced. 

2. The Note has already been submitted direct to the Military Department as an 
enclosure to my reply to their No. 205 S. B., dated 7th July 1879, calling for information 
and suggestions to be laid before the Army Commission now sitting. 


Foie by the Chief Commissioner on the milif ary requirements of Assam, dated the 12 fh 

August 1879, 

In order to lay fully before the Commission my views on the military requirements 
. , , » . 7 7 of Assam, it is necessary to advert briefly to 

the wild tribes eontigaous to the frontiers of ^he plijbicai coufl,,^u ration ot the province, 
the province, ana to the nature ot the various tribes within 

and round it. Speaking roughl}^ the province 
consists of the tivo valleys of the Berhampooter and the Surma rivers, with the interven- 
ing ranges of mountains. It is bounded on the north by the lower spurs of the Eastern 
Himalayas, and our neighbours on this border, beginning from the ivest, are first the 
people of Bhutan Proper, next the Bhuteas of Towang, a de]>endency of Thibet. Both 
peoples live under an organised Government, and have for some years past been very good 
neighbours, from whom we have nothing to fear. 

2. Next come the savage tribes of Alcas, Dufflas, and Miris. M^tli the Dufilas w'e 
had some trouble five years ago, but none of these are ivarlike tribes, nor need any serious 
injury be apprehended from them. Outpmsts of armed police, however, have to be 
maintained along the frontier to guard against any petty raids that might be projected. 
Eastward again beyond these are the Abors, a warlike and turbulent tribe, against wlioni 
we have made more than one unsuccessful expedition. In their claim to the whole 
country lietween the low' hills and the Berhampooter, and in their predatory habits, there 
are standing causes of quarrel, wliich will probably lead to an open attack before long. 
The proposed advance of our line of posts on this frontier will strengthen our position* 
but for many years to come this portion of the frontier w’eil need to be strongly guarded 
both to repel and, if need be, to punish aggression. 

3. Beyond there are the Mishmees, who also occasionally give trouble, but who 
will be held completely in check by the advanced line of pmsts. Prom them no serious 
danger need be apprehended : but, in their case likewise, numerous armed posts have 
to be maintained for defensive purposes. On the eastern frontier, the Mishmee hills, 
which sweep round the Berhampooter Yaliey, form our boundary, and are inhabited bv 
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unlikely to give any ; biit^tlirougli their country lie the routes between the valley of tiie 
Berhampooter, and both Upper Burma and the Bathang-Bliamo road, and it is probable 
that we shall some da^’ come into closer relations with tliem^ either amicable or hostile. 

4. There is a portion of the boundary here, where the hills turn to the south-west, 

. not yet surveyed. These hills are inhabited 

Mampar. I^y some of the tribes who go under the 

indiscriminate name of Xagas, but the Kagas generally will come under consideration 
hereafter. Turning southward, the frontier marches with that of Manipur for some 
distance. I^Ianipur has an estimated army of 5,00<} or 6 , 0 CK) strong. The men are said 
to be of good physique and possessed of many soldierly qualities, and the Political Agent 
thinks that, with the assistance of a few European officers, they might be made of very 
great use in case of complications arising with Burma, and, even as they now are, may he 
very useful auxiliaries agminst the Nagtis on one side or the Lushais on the other. Their 
Ignorance of drill and discipline makes them of little account in scientific warfare, and, 
under present circumstances, I apprehend no danger whatever from Manipur, I ouicht 
not to omit here the fjud, quantum valeat^ that the Assam valley has becm, and might 
again be, disturbed by the incursion of Burmese over the Fatkoi into the Valley of the 
Behing. Personally I look upon such a contingency as in the hiirhest degree iinprobable, 
^ q p 1 attention having been called to it in the 

Air. b, leal. ^ newspapers by a gentleman* of great know- 

ledge and experience, I think proper to mention it. 

5 . Leaving Manipur, the boundary of the Assam Province on the south may bo said 

for the present to be the range of fow hills 
Lusnais. inhabited by the Lushai tribes, and further 

west by' the people of Hill Tipperah, beyond which it is needless to go. The Lushais 
have at times given us st‘riouH trouble, and inflicted very considerable loss ; but since the 
expedition of 1871-72, then^ have been no raids made by them, and by the maintenance 
of bazaars in their neighlKUirhood we have acquired a very considerable hold over them. 
But pressure from other tribes to the south-east, or internal dissensions, or the rise of a 
new chief, may at any moment bring about a reuew'al of their restless spirit, so that, on 
our part-, an Ineessant watchfulness, and the maintenance of numerous and efficient posts, 
are still of the first necessity along this part of our boundary. 

6 . I have hitherto abstained from speaking of the most formidable and aggressive 

of the tribes with wdiom we have to do, viz., 
the heterogeneous clans, or tribes, whom we 
group under the name of Na^as, because they are not, geographically speaking, external 
to the provim^e, but inhabit the range of hills dividing the valley of the Berhampooter 
east of the Doyang, from that uf the Suriuuh, east of the Jynteah hills, and may be said 
to be almost wholly within the territorial boundaries of the province. We have lately 
taken u]» a |Kirnianotit |X)sition at Kohima, in the centre of the Aiigami tribe of Nagas, 
from which we can contnd this, the most w'ariiko of the clans, far better than from 
Samugwtmg ; but with this position we have also undertaken the resjiOnsibiUty^ of bring- 
ing tiie tribes gradually under snbjectiou to the Law, and of repressing the unceasing 
r^rds and massuTcs wliich have, with sickening reiteration, been reported in every annual 
rej:M>rt, but which have never yet been systematically met or repressed. It is needless to 
sav that the retention of Kuhima and its sub-division of tVokha in the Lhota-Naga 
country will, !io less than the steady enforcement of the Government policy, be in ail 
probability res^mted by Ibem, and that both our ouliwsts and communi(;ations in this 
country will re({uire to be most citrefully guarded. Conse<juontly a strong force, not only 
for defensive pur[»ose, bat available for punitive and repressive measures, must be deemed 
Jin absolute necessity, and, for some years to come, our position will be that of a garrison 
in an enemy’s country** 

Little need be said of the other races inhabiting this range of mountains. To the west 
, of the Nagas come the Synteags or Jymteahs 

Ihttslahi, J jttteibs, and Garos. broke into rebellion 18 yeara ago, but who, 

like their neighbours, the Khasiahs, are now a x>eaceful and contented race, unlikely to 
give trouble 5 and again, to the west of the Khasiah and Jynteah Hills, come the Garos, 
who likewise are settling down into a peaceable and civilised community. But though 
I aaticimle no trouble from these hill tribes, it must be remembered that* their peaceful- 
mm and absimtmee from bloodshed is of recent date* and is a lesson still only partially 
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Ifijirnt ; eoHseqiiently that they cannot be left, like the people of the plains, to the mere 
moral authority of the civil police, but must be subjected to the visible control of some 

armed' force among 'them, 

8. From the above survey it 'will be seen that we have little to fear from any- 
organised aggression of a foreign enemy, or from internal rebellion ; but that, on the 
other hand, wo have to guard, at every point along an enormously extended external 
frontier, and along the quasi-frontier of the Naga hills, against raids from barbarous 
tribes, who, of no” organised strength, can vet issue from the hills, cut up villages, and 
carry back their plunder with great ease, causing us much harassment and expense in the 
endeavour to enforce punMiment. Speaking generally, none of these tribes have any 
cohesion ; none of them act together. Some of them have neither tribal nor even village 
Chiefs ; and if it were a question of meeting them in our own territory only, 50 men at 
any one ]M>int would be more than a match for any force that could well be brought 
against that point. But it might very’’ easily happen, not by design, but ac(;i dentally, 
tliat we were simultaneously c'llleil on to meet Lushai incursions in the south !Uid Abor 
incuraions in the north, while a Xaga expedition -was going on in the middle of the 
province. *1116 occasional necessity, moreover, of meeting these incursions by [mnitive 
nie;isures, and making hostile expeditions into the enemies’ country, must not be lost 
sight of. This necessity involves something in the shape of reserves at particular points 
on the frontier, in addition to the actual strength of the defensive posts, besides central 
reserves properly so called ; and it is from the double necessity of guarding and streng- 
thening numerous posts along the frontier, and at the same time being ready to under- 
take frequent hostile expeditions, that the existing system of distributing our armed force 
has grown up. This system I now proceed to describe. 

9. The central reserve consists of the head-quarters of four Native regiments, each 

^ , , „ „ , 890 strong. Of these, two are stationed at 

Present system of frontier posts. Shillong, which has the advantage of being 

very healthy, and so far centrically situated as to be equidistant from the northern, 
southern, and Naga Hills frontier. But it has some disadvantages in that supplies have 
to be brought up either from the Berhampooter by 60 miles of an imperfectly metalled 
cart-road which is almost impassable in the rains, or else 50 miles from Bholagunge {the 
nearest point for water-carriage on the south side) by a steep and difficult bridle-X3ath. 
Consequently Shillong is one of the most expensive places in India, the moving of troops 
from there is not easy, and the reserve there, though equidistant from many points of 
danger, is within easy reach of none. For the requirements of the Khasia Hills them- 
selves two companies would suffice. 

The head-quarters of another regiment is at Debrogurli, the highest point on the 
Berhampooter to which the river steamers ply, and a glance at the map will show that 
at present this is the most suitable place that could be chosen in Upper Assam, and the 
head-quarters of the remaining regiment is at Gachar (Silchar), which, being the furthest 
available spot on the Surmah Eiver, having the Iiushais to the south, Slanipur and 
Burma to the east, and Naga Hills to the north, is obviously an obligatory spot in any 
system of military defence. 

Next in the chain come what (for want of a better name) I may call the local 
reserves, of detachments from these regiments at Gowhatty, d'eypore, Golaghat, and Sudva, 
none of n'liich (hardly even the last) are frontier outposts ; and finally come the series of 
frontier posts strictly so called, including the Naga Hills posts. 

10. These frontier posts are 50 in number (excluding the above local reserve 

^ .. .. xt AT stations), and, of these 50, some 36^ are 

frioUm^ ® ° held by frontier police with 734, men, and U 

by the military with 646 men, 

I should exxfiam that in Assam the police are divided into two branches— the 
civil police, who take the ordinary’- station duties connected -with detection and prevention 
of crime ; and (h) the armed or frontier police, whose duty it is to guard jails and trea- 
suries, furnish escorts, and man these frontier outposts, but who have nothing to do with 
the ordinary criminal work of the district. These frontier police are armed with rifies and 
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are drilled and receive mnsketry instructions, and their duties are almost entirely of 
a military nature ; and in the districts where they have to deal with iaxslile tribes, "such 
as G-aro and Naga Hills and Caehar, they are enlisted mainly for their qualities as soldiers 
from among such races as the Nepalese, or the tribes inhabiting the hills and slopes of 
Assam, such as Jharuas, Eabhas, Cacharis, &c. 

These 50 frontier outposts, as I have said, are held partly by military and partly by 
frontier police. A complete list of them, with their geographical distribution and the 
class and number of the garrison, will be found in Appendix A, from which it wdli be 
seen that the memliers garrisoning them vary in the outposts proper from about 50 men 
of all ranks to 14 of all ranks in those held by the military, and even dwindle down to 
live and seven in a few of those held by the ]:>olice. 

^ The}" are held, moreover, quite indiscriminately — here a police outpost, there a 
military, then two more police posts, then again one held hy troops. There is no sort of 
system, such as centnil [>osts being held by troops and flanks by police, or important and 
dangerous posts by tro{»p.s and the less dangerous by police, or even one district by troops 
and another by police ; but it is an absolutely haphazard arningement, with a slight 
tendency observable to relieve the military of the most unhealthy and of the most distant 
fK>sts, but even this much has been carried out in a very erratic and uncertain fashion. 

11. The ineonvenieuces and objections 4;o this system are obvious. The first is the 

want of" administnilive imitv. The pc)sts 
Objections to present system. being garrisoned by men under different 

organisations, they cease at once to be a connect^ cJiain of |>osts remiy to co-operate with 
each other, but each post communicates wdth its own military or civil liead-cpiarters only, 
and pruct ically, instead of being a link in a chain, is meredy an isolated garrison com^' 
tnanding the ground on which it stands. Patrolling between the }>usts is not kept up. 
The duty can be enforced on the police but not on the military, unless the Commanding 
Oflioer a*]>proves. The district otUcer, who is responsible for meeting and repelling such 
petty raids, can do what he likes in regard to the police outposts. He can give no orders 
to the military without delay and circumlocution, and witliuui obvious danger of 
.'■■■ Iriction., ■■ 

12. From a military point of view the objections to the present system are even 
greater. It breaks the hearts of Commanding Officers to see their regiments split up on 
this ]Kdty detaeluiieut duty. Small bodies of troops, rarely more than 50, and sometimes 

, as few' as 15, are sent oil: by themselves to distant and uiiiiealtliy ]to:sts in the jungle, 
whore it is dithcnlt to sup]'«ly them with food, and wdiere they remain unvisited by an 
Euro|M:?an officer souuUimos as much as six months together. Naturally the Commanding 
Officer complains that it is impiossible to keep up proper drill, proper shooting figures, 
pro]H?r iicaltli, or proper smartness in such circumstances ; and there^ oaimot be a doubt 
that dot a<‘limcnt duly, when it involves, as in these cases, eiffiirced idleness, isolation in 
small luirlios, and absence of supervision, must have the worst effect both on the health 
autl discipline of the men. Add to this that the provisioning and maintenance of these 
posts is a troul'desonie and expensive business, and it will be admitted that the military 
dislike U> sending men on this duty is justifled. 


13. Xrufortunately, as I have shewn above, the frontier posts must be kejd up, and 
„ , detachment duty must be done; but I am 

Duty of raihtary anti pohee raspeetively. quite of opinion that it need not in Assam he 

done by the froapti. It seems to me that, theoretically speaking, this sort of sinull out- 
post duty is strictly and ]iroperly worked for an armed frontier police ; not for disciplined 
troops organist^d on the regimental unit. It is not the defence of the country against 
iuvasicui, it is to guard against petty raids, committed by 50 or 100 savages at a time, that 
we kec*p up tlu'se ]Josts. I conceive the legitimate duty of the military to bo that of 
an armed reserve, collected at convenient central stations, whence they could be sent to 
suppi*rt the jrolice on an emergency, or to undertake the brunt of any hostile expedition 
outside our own territory. I may observe, in support of my view's as to the proper 
distinct iiiu of duties, that in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and along the Arracan frontier 
(I believe), where the circumstances are almost identical with those of the Assam 
frontier, the oui|X)St duty is wholly and entirely taken by the armed police. 
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14. I next liave to enquire wliefclier suck an arrangement as is liere susrcfcsted is 

Sutetilutiou of police for military. and this depea.k ou the'’ ^pK-slion 

^ whether our Frontier Police jire up lo the 

work (1) in eSieieiicy, (2) in numbers. In point of efficiency 1 have little hesitation 
in saviiitf that for this special business— the prevention and x>umshment of raids among 
savage tribes in jungle-covered hills— the armed police are even more efficient than the 
military. The actual lighting is the smallest part of the task. The essential qualities 
are mobility and handiness. Now, the troops are not easily moved, and are, in fact, 
yery helpless in the jungle. I am not speaking of exceptional regiments like the 44tli 
S. t, I., which is recruited from Nepalese, and has had very special experience of jungle 
warfare, but of the ordinary Poorbea or Punjabi sepoy. The troops require a large 
proportion of carriage; they require to have their paths cut for them, their supplies 
brought t<.> them, their stockades built for them. In fact they require to be waited on, 
whereas the armed policeinan is accustomed to the jungles from his infancy, cuts his 
owm jfaths, runs up his own huts, fetches his own food, and waits iqtuu himself. The 
se]>oy is armed wilii a breech-loader, and is thus no doubt more useful in actunl lighting ; 
but 'in actual fighting, when it comes to musketry, none of the wild tribes are miudi to 
be dreaded, and there is ample evidence on the records both of the Bhutan and Lusha! 
campaigns, and of the nniny subsequent expeditions that have taken ]duco in the Naga 
Hills, that, in actual lighting* the armed policeman is quite fit to take his xdace side by 
side witii the sepoy. That I am not speaking w'ith out authority in the foregoing remarks, 
I would refer to what took place in 1875, when it was resolved to send a punitive expedi- 
tion against the Nagas. Colonel Keatinge, who ivas at that time Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, found tliat the orders of the Supreme Government could not be carried out, 
and in ex})lanation stated that, owing to panic amongst the coolies, ho was unable to 
impress them for transport purposes, or even to guard them when impressed, and as he 
could not provide carriage for the baggage and provisions, the troops were unable to 
leave their head-quarters. Finally, a small toce of 150 men was sent out, but, being 
under orders to return within three days, they accomplished nothing. It was not until 
the coolie corps liberated by the termination of the Diiffia expedition had been placed 
at the Chief Commissioner’s disposal that effective measures were taken for the qjunish- 
mentof the Nagas. 

Colonel Johnstone, Political Agent at Manipur, m his annual report dated 25th 
February ISTft, to the Government of India, notices this want of mobility in our troops. 
He points out that while the Manipur raw levies w’ere ready to march at a moment’s 
notice, carrying their own baggage supplies, and at the end of the march building their 
own huts and stockades, our Native troops were unable to move without a long array 
of coolies, who had to do everything for them. 

15. In point of efficiency, then, I say that the frontier police are even now’ not 

Conipamtivo expense of military and police. I®®®, efficient than the men of ordinary Native 

regiments, and, from tlieir greater mo])ility, 
would be, if armed with breech-loaders, decidedly more efficient for this particular dut]^ 
In point of expense there can be no eomimrison. Each soldier of an Assam regiment 
costs the Government not less than Es. 337 a year, each pioiiceman costs Rs. ISO, and, 
if equal efficiency is granted, it is obvious ‘ that considerations of economy point to the 
change ; but numerically the force of armed police is at present too weak to relieve the 
militar}" of ail the frontier posts, and will have to be increased by about 1,<X)0 men. If this 
is done, I am of opinion that tw’O Native regiments can, wdth perfect safety and unques- 
tionable economy, be set free from Assam. 

The following are the details of the scheme ; — 

16. The Assam armed police force, as at present constituted, consists of — 


13 English officers, 
8 Inspectors, 

30 Sub -Inspectors, 


185 Head Constables, 
1,899 Constables, 

21 Buglers, 


distributed over the different districts as shewn in Appendix B (not printed), and holding 
35 frontier posts. 

The cost of the x^sent force of armed i>oHce, including a moiety share of European 
officers^ salaries, is Es. 3,43,208. 

Id making up the strength of the police to 3,000 men, I would pfojmse certain 
modifications both as to the constitution of the force and as to salaries. 


500 
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Tlie following statement gives m.y views as to tlie constitution of a cadre of 1,000 
men, and shows the salaries that would have to he x)aid to officers and men ; — 


B.S. 

■4 Inspectors, i. a.— 

2 Inspectors at Es. ISO. 

.. 2 , Ditto at j, lOOw 

Yearly cost. ... 6,000 

10 Sub-Inspectors, i e. — 

2 Sub-Inspectors at Bs. 60. 

. . 8 Ditto . at ,,, 50. 

Yearly cost. ..v ■■ 6,240 

100 Head ConstahlcB— 

20 Head Constables at Es. 25. 


Yearly cost. ... 20,880 

1,000 Constables— 

200 , Constables at Es. 10. ' 

500 Ditto at „ 9. 

300 Ditto at „ 8. 

Yearly cost. ... 1,06,800 


20 Buglers— 

10 Buglers at Es. 10. 

10 Do. at „ 0. 

Yearly cost. 

2 Armourers at Es. 50. 

Yearly cost. 

Good conduct pay at Ee. 1 per 15 
per cent, of strength, 150 by 12. 

Yearly cost. 

1 “■ ■ ' ' 


Es. 


2,280 

1,200 


1,800 


20 

Ditto 

at 

» 20 . 

, Yearly cost. ...■ ■ 

600 

40 

Ditto 

at 

„ 15 . 

Clothing allowance at Es. 8 per 


20 

Ditto 

at 

„ 12 . 

man, 1,1 2u men ... 

8,960 


Contingencies at Es. 5 per cent... 7,750 
OfotaY. 1,62,510'^: 


On this scale of pay the cost of 3,000 Frontier Police, including the full complement 
of Kative officers, would be Es. 1,62,510 by 3 ssss Es. 4,87,530. The present Frontier 
Police Force is officered by seven District Superintendents and si.v Assistant Superintendents, 
whose salaries amount to Es. 80,000, one-half of which, or Es. 40,000, is debited to the 
Frontier Police : the other half (as these officers have to perform ordinary police w'ork) 
is met from civil funds. It would be necessfiry to increase the European staff on strength- 
ening the pre.^ent police force, and I consider that four additional Assistant Superin- 
tendents of police would be sufficient. 

The European staff wmld be graded as foHow^s : — 

1 District Superintendent at Es. 1,000. j 4 Assistant Superintendents at Es. 400. 

2 Ditto ditto at „ 8Q0. | 4 Ditto ditto at „ 300. 

3 Ditto ditto at „ 600. I 2 Ditto ditto at „ 250. 

2 Ditto ditto at „ 500. Total yearly cost Es. 94,800 

one-half of wffiich would be met from civil funds. 


The total yearly cost of the proposed new Frontier Police would be 
Half -pay of European officers ... ... 

■ Total 


Es. 

4,87,530 

47,400 


6,34,930 


which gives an average cost of Es. ' 178|, or,, roughly, Es. 180 for each constable (exclud- 
ing pension charges). For distribution of this force see Appendix D (not printed). 

17. It will be seen from Appendix C (not printed) that each sepoy costs the State 
Es. 337. . 

There is therefore a saving of Es. 157 on each Frontier Police constable substituted 

for a sepoy. 

IS. Assuming that the militaiy are relieved of the entire outpost duty of the 
Proposed r.da.tioB of province, the question remains as to what 

force IS necessary for the purposes of a reserve 
pure and simple. 

1 am of opinion that a garrison ol two full regiments would be ample. 
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In tKe earlier part of this Note I have shewn what, in my opinion, the chances of 
danger from external attack are ; and for offensive operations, should we have to under- 
take a serious punitive expedition against any one of the most powerful tribes, such as 
Nagas, Lushais, or Abors, I consider that a force of 500 men is the largest that could be 
effectually utilised, considering the quality of the enemy, the nature of the country, the 
difficulties uf trausi^ort, and the want of communications. 

If we had to invade Manipur or^ Bhutan, it might be necessary to increase our 
strength ; but this would involve imperial and not merely local interests, and in either 
case there would be ample time to draw upon the central reserves at Calcutta. 

I am of opinion that with such an armed police as I have proposed, maintained at 
its full vStrength, and armed with breech-loaders, a force of 1,200 troops would, in exist- 
hig circumstances, be sufficient to ensure the safety of the province ; but as regiments 
are now organised at a strength of 800 men, I would say two full Native regiments are 
ample. 

To make this force effective for instant defence and punishment of the frontier tribes, 
it should be placed, more directly than is usual, at the disposal of the Chief Coinmissioiier, 
not of course in matters of detail, but in the general power of ordering immediate opera- 
tions of reinforcement or pursuit. 

These two regiments I would distribute as follows ; — 


One full regiment at Shillong. 
One regiment ... 


) 400 men at Sudya. 

L 400 men at Cachar. 


I prefer Sudya to Bebrogliur as being somewhat healthier and more available for 
reinforcing the chain of posts along the north bank of the Berhampooter, as it is 60 
miles up stream, and the troops can come down stream rapidly, but move up stream with 
difficulty. The choice, however, between these two sites is quite open, and I lay no 
great stress on the selection. The reasons for selecting Cachar have already been 
explained. With these as the stations for the central reserve, all the minor reserve 
stations may eventual be abandoned, though, until the police force is brought up to 
its full strength, the local reserves at Grolaghat and Sudya must necessarily be retained. 

The regiments should, if possible, be recruited from Nepalese and other hill tribes. 
Neither Hindustanis nor Punjabis thrive in the climate, nor are they well adapted for 
jungle work. It is probable that, with only two Native regiments in Assam, a separate 
brigade staff will be deemed superfluous. 


26. To sum up, my proposals are— 

(1) to relieve the military of all frontier outpost duty j 

(2) to make this duty over to the frontier police ; 

(3) to bring up the strength of the frontier police to 3,000 men ; 

(4) to reduce the military garrison of Assam by two regiments | 

(5) to abolish the brigade staff 5 

(6) to iflace the two remaining regiments — 
one at Shillong, 

one-half at Sudya or Bebroghiir, 

one-half at Silchar, abolishing all other cantonments ; 


S. 0. BAYLEY. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Sames of Oufjwsts^ zDlth strength of Garrisons^ on the Assam Frontier, 
StTBMA XaLLEY. 


Syi^het Bisteict ...-j 


Cachye District 


I^Militarj ... 


f Police 


^Military , 


^ Adampore 


32 

5 Khaiubar Ghat 


32 

C Hingai 

... . 

33 


Total 

95 

f Aliiiagar 


4f? 

t Chargola 

... 

45 


Total 

91 

^Assaloo 


11 

Theuikar 

.«• ' ... 

18 

Hcai groom 

... 

38 

j Maiighx> 


18 

1 Chtilarchuni 

t > ' «.* 

40 

.lh:j.lna<.*‘hifrra 


42 

Mainadhar 

... 

27 

^Jhiri Ghat 


19 


Total 

193 

r Monierlckall 


41 

\ Kawarband 

• . • . . • 

41 

} Political Agent’s Manipur, 


A guard 

... 

41 


Total 

123 


Garo Hills 


Hill Districts. 


Rongrengirri 

Mijiilgirri' 

%ak 

Damalgirri 


Khasi Hills 


Naga Hills 


Military . 

"Police , 

Police , 
^Military , 


f Dimapore ' ' ... . 

I Diphiipaiii 
.•{ Bliandari. ... ' 
j l?oklia. , ■ 
LSamugudting ... 

Total 

. Reserve at Koliima 

(Woklia 
, j Samiigudting 
(.Kohima 


Total 



Helem 

Balipara 

Baimara 


fPolica 


Bueeukg 


Military 


Oodalguri 


fBebmpahar 
I Amguri 
i Gelleki 
j Beimbar 
i^Oblioj^pore 


Police 


fMukhum 

I Biphoo 
Bikrong 
Bomoh 
Bordoluni 
j Lalakdoioni 
LBorpatbar 


Lukhthpoi^e 


Pobba Mukh 
Seesri 
Bibroiig 
Jaipore 


I^Militarj 


Exeliuliiig bead-quarters, tliere are— 

35 police outposts witb 634< Frontier Police. 

14 liiiiitarj outposts with 646 military. 

The average streugtli of police outposts’ garrisons ; strength of militar}’ outposts ; : 18 : 46 


Total ... 

Add miscellaneous charges 
Half-pay of European ofiScers 


1,899 men cost Bs. 3,43,208 .== Rs„ 180 
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IL — From C. BernasI), F.*iq., Off^etnUng Secretary fo the Govermneni of India, to the 
CJiiff Commissioner of Assmn^ — Ho, li9, dated Fort WiUlam^ the 27th 
March 18S0. 


Til your inomorandnm of tlie 12th August 1879 was submitted to the Army 
Or^i^anization Commission a scheme for reducing the garrison of xVssam from four 
regiments to two^ for raising the strength of the frontier police to 3,000 men. 

2. The Army Commission, have fully accepted the view that frontier outposts 
duty in Assam should be undertaken by police, that the distribution of regiments over 
many small outposts impairs the efficiency and discipline of the troops, and that the 
frontier police force should be increased so as to undertake the whole outpost duty. 
But the Commission do not sux^port the proposal to reduce the military garrison of Assam 
to two regiments of the present strength. Tliey propose to leave in Assam tivo-and-half 
baltalions of Native Infantry, such battalion being 912 strong ; and also to place a divisi<jn 
of Mountain Artillery, two" guns with about 40 men, in Assiim. They x>roposo also 
to kee]» standing Oovernment carriage, elephants, mules, and a coolie corps sutiicient 
to move out half the force, fully equipiied, at 24 hours’ notice. 

3. The Gov(‘rnment of India have not yet passed orders iqion the Army Commis- 
sion’s ■Report. But I am to ask you to report, as soon as may be convenient, how far 
your scheme for increased frontier police can be moditied, if the garrison projtosed by tbe 
Commission is sjinctioiied for Assam. ^ TTie saving caused by military reductions, under 
the scheme put forward by the Commission, will of course be considerably less than 
under the scheme set forth in your memorandum of August last. Meanwhile, an 

increase of 300 men to the frontier police ha.^ 
Home Department Mo. 100 of isth Mawk 1880. been sanctioned by tlie Government of India 

February present needs. And it would be well 

to consider what is the least addition to the 
frontier xiolice you would require, on the understanding that all the outx^ost duty is to be 
undertaken by the police. 


Ill, — From C. J. LtalL, Bsq,, CJ,E,, Ofieiating Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, to ike Secretary to the Gocermneut of India , — Ah. 1206, dated 
ShiUong Jhe 2 m July im). 


The Chief Commissioner has delayed answering your letter No. 119, dated the 27tli 
March, till he could see some prospect of a definite settlement as to the future policy to 
be adopted in the Naga Hills. In paragraph 56 of my letter No. 04S, dated the I7lh 
June, to the address of the Poreign Department, the Chief Commissioner recommended 
that, for the present, a whole Native regiment should be quartered in the Naga Hills and 
at its base of supidies (Golaghat). This view has, he understands, been urged also by 
General Nation on the military authorities, and it has lieen recommended both by Ha,x)tain 
■Williamson and by Major Miciiell, the pre.sent Political Officer of the Naga Hills. 

2. Sir Steuart Bayley is not aware what view the Government of India are inclined 
to take of these recoinmendatiouB, but he is imwilliiig any longer to delay answering 
your inquiries as to the number of frontier x^olice required to take up all the outpost 
iutv in Assam, in accordam.ie with the view's® expressed by the Army Commission. On 
the assumption, however, that Kohima, or some other central position in the Naga Hills, 
wall be maintainexi, in order to control the Angamis and protect our settled districts from 
their raids, and that a full regiment will, for some time at all events, be absorbed in this 
duty, I am to say that the retention in Assam of two-and-a-half battalions, instead of 
the" two regiments’ which he had previously^ recommended, will not enable the Chief 
Commissimier to reduce by a single man the estimated number of frontier police proposed 
in his nieniorandura of the 12th August for garrisoning the frontier posts. 

3. Sir Steuart Bavlev does not hesihite to admit that his views have been consider- 


ably modifitfd since that” the memorandum was written. First came the massacre of 
Mr, Damaut and his party in October, and the inability of the garrison at Kohima to 
disperse their tws and secure food and water j and these were followed by the protracted 
operations of Geuend Nation’s force, which though at one time it amounted to 1,400 men, 
rc^qulred six months to refiuce three Naga villages to submission, was unable to subject 
them to any very memorable defeat, suffered in killed and wounded more loss than it 
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inflicted on the enemy, and was nnabie either to preTent or adeqnatelT to piiiiisli sneh 
daring attacks as tliose on the Baladhan garden in Cachar. Sir Sieuart "Baylej does 
recapitulate these farts tis in any way reflecting on the troops or their officers. On the 
contrary, he has no reason to suppose that any Native troops could have done the work 
with better spirit, or more eiheiently ; hut it is for that very reason that he appreciates 
what a difficult task it must be for a long time to come to control the Angamis in their 
owm hills and to prevent their raiding on our territory. It is not sur|:)rlsing if, in the 
face of these events, the Chief Commissioner desires to rnodity the views expressed in 
paragraph IS of that memorandum, and to place the minimum military force of the 
province, even when ail outposts are held hy the police, for the present at three regiments, 
and hereafter at two-and-a-half battalions and two guns, as proposed by the Commission, 

4. But this will not diminish the number of outposts, nor of frontier police required 
to garrison them. The frontier police will still have to take over 14 posts, which wOl 
absorb (>46 men. The proposed re-estal^lishment of the North Cachar Sub-i)ivisioii will 
absorb IdO men, who will practically be a reduction from the 400 men estiinaU‘d fur the 
Naga Hills Police. The same force may also have to strengthen the Cachar Police, who 
ought to supply the escort of the Political Agent at IManipur. but are too weak to do so, 
as the i>osts required to protect the exposed tea gardens of Cnchar must still be niain- 
tained. W hlle all over the province the reserves are so w'eak that the strain of sending 
up 200 men to the Naga Hills last October caused them absolutely to disappear from 
every station. Without some reserve, regular drill and instruction cannot be maintained, 
and riie Chief Commissioner is convinced that the scale of 3,000 constables, as proposed 
in the iOtli paragrapdx of his memorandum above referred to, is the very lowest which 
will allow of the outpost duty being taken over from the military. This number, of 
course, is inclusive of the additions of 200 men recently sanctioned in your letter No. 110, 
dated the 10th March 1880, to the frontier police of the Naga Hills, and of 100 men 
similarly added to the Cachar Frontier Police hy letter No, 176 J.P., dated the 13th 
February 1880, from the Foreign Department. In regard to the general expediency^ of 
the transfer of ail outposts from the charge of the military to that of the frontier police, 
the Chief Commissioner has no doubt whatever j the pecuniarj" saving will be less than 
was at first estimated, but it will still be cojisiderable, and will be accompanied by in- 
creased administrative and military efficiency. 


IF . — Kate hy the Chief Commissioner yin. Elixott on the Me^oryamsaiion of ike PoUee 

Department in Assani^ 

Pi.ET I.— FEOifTiEE Police. 

During the last cold weather I have paid much attention to the condition of the 
Frontier Police and to the location and equipment of their outposts j and I have had the 
advantage of hearing the question discussed by His Excellency the Commander-in-Ohiel 
during iiis tour in Assam, and of receiving from him subsequently a memorandum in which 
he recorded his views on the subject. I wish, therefore, to begin these remarks by public- 
ly acknowledging the obligations I am under to him for the assistance which he has thus 
afforded me. I have also had before me Sir Steuart Bayley’s note of 12th August 1879 
(forwarded to the Government of India mth his Secretary’s letter No. 1921, dated the 
1st September 1879), in which he treated at length of the changes he proposed to introduce, 
which were (1) to relieve the military of all frontier outpost duty, (2) to make over this 
duty to the Frontier Police, and (3) to bring up the strength of the Frontier Police to 
3,000 men. Mis views on heads (1) and (2) have my entire concurrence, though I differ 
a little from him txrider head 3, as to the way in which I would propose to organise the 
Frontier Police. 

2. The sanctioned strength of the Frontier Police is as shown in the margin ; this 

9 includes an increase of 27 officers, 8 buglers, 
*’.! 3i and 300 constables sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India for special service in the Naga 
r. 29 puis, but the cost of which has not beea 

**.; — L included as yet in the Provincial .finances and 
Total »» » contract. This force, as at present constituted, 

performs semi-civil, semi-xnilitary duties! 
Except in the Garo and Naga Hills, where no-'Givil Police.,uxists, they are not employed 


Inspectors 
Sub-Inspectors 
Head Constables 
Constables 
Buglers ... 
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In tlie detection of crime or t!ie arrest of criminals ; but the civil duties they perform are 
those of guarding cutcherries, tretisuries, and jails, and escorting prisoners and treasure* 
On the military sbie, their chief duty is to guard the 45 outposts, which have been estab- 
lished either to cbe<?k frontier raids along the borders of the province or else to kpp 
down internal disturbances, as in the case of the Garo and Kaga Hills. Then there is a 
certain strength kept up at each district head-guarters as a reserve for purposes of 
drill and to supply reliefs and easualti^. The exact numbers are of ^ necessity always 
varying ; but, approximately speaking, the present strength of the police force is divided 
among the three classes of employments as follows 

Guards, escorts, and other semi-civil duties at head-guarters of district 
■ and sub-divisions .... ■ ■■ ... ■ .... , ■' ... ■ 610 ; 

Frontier outposts ... ... ... ... ... 669 

Garo Hills ... ... ... 632 

Eeserves, vacancies, sick, and on leave ... ... ... 872 

2,483 


3. Regarding the semi-civil duties of the ^ Frontier Police, I agree with some 
remarks made by the late Inspector General, Major Feet, in a note on this subject, 

where he sayS' — 

“ Station guards and escorts do not require highly-trained soldiers. ^ ^ ^ To put 
a highly trained Goorkha on a jail or treasure guard is a pure waste of money, and more 
than money.” 

I propose, therefore, that, except at the stations where in future the reserves of 
Frontier Police are to be massed, which reserves can conveniently be utilised for this 
pur|>ose, these station duties should be made over to the Civil Police, who, if armed, and 
taught to use their arms, should be quite sufficient for the xmri) 08 e. They are found 
siiilicieut in other provinces, and there is certainly no reason why, with a gentle and peace- 
ful population like the Assamese, a more w'ariike" instrument should be required for such 
purposes than elsewhere. The Frontier man costs rather more than a Civil Policeman, so 
that for every reason it would be better to transfer these duties to the Civil Police. 
The change will affect the stations of Sibsagar, Nowgong, Tezxmr, Diiubri, all the 
sub-divisional stations, and, to some extent, Sylhet and 'Gauhati. But at the two large 
jails of By lliet and Gauhati I should still prefer to retain the Frontier Police as guards, 
since there are no troops in those stations, and an outbreak among the prisoners, however 
unlikely, might be a serious calamity, if not immediately put down, 

4. Turning next to the question of outposts, we have to consider^ — (1) the nature of 
the duties to be demanded from Frontier Police at an outpost j (2) the location of the 
out|K>st8 ; (3) the manner in which the outposts should be fortified ; (4) the strength to 
be allotted to each oiitposi As to the first question Sir B, Stewart has written that the 
outposts ought to be entrusted entirely from the Frontier Police, and the military should 
be relieved of this duty, and should be massed to form a reserve ; that the duties i)er- 
formed by the police in watching the frontier are “ of a military rather than a civil 
character that it is necessary to give them an organisation of a more military 
character tha.n has hitherto obtained, and to improve tlieir training and equipiuent 
and that “ the purpose of the police posts along the frontier is to aciiuire information 
and to guard against a surprise.” This authoritative declaration is of great value to me, 
and especially the last clause of it, which gives the true key-note as to the object with 
which the outposts are constructed. This object has not been alw’ays kept in mind ; and, 
while some posts are so weakly manned that they cannot perform these duties, it has been 
argued f)y some <iilicors that they ought to be so strongly e<|uipped as to serve the purpose 
of a garrisoned fort, able not only to resist prolonged attack, but to prevent the irrup- 
tion of a strong body of enemies. This, the Oommander-in-Chief declares, is not their 
duty : for such serioJis work as this we must look to the military to protect the country. 
The Frontier Ihdice ought to be, in the main, the eye, and not the hand, of the execu- 
tive 5 but, in order to be this effectually, they should bo strong enough to patrol in force, 
and to resist a sadden riishj or a slight or ordinary attack, at least for a few hours. To 
fulfil these eonditii^iis, I think the ordinary strength of a police outpost, where it is more 
than a few hours’ march from its reserve, should be 2 heacf constables and 20 constables. 
Such a body would be able to supply two sentries— one at the gate and one at a high post 
of observation s and to send out a patrol daBj in two directions to join on to the ' nearest 
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outpost. They would also be able, il; attacked, to divide intot wo parties ; a head-constable 
willi 10 men could foe loft in the post, while the other half the force sallied out either to 
attack the assailants, or to cut their way through and summon assistance. 

5. As to the second point, the location of the outposts, Sir B. Stewart hns remarked 
that as a general rule the actual sites of the outposts have not been well chosen for 
defence.” lam not sure if His Excellency is writing here only of those military out- 
posts which he saw liimscdf, on the way to and near Sadmi, or if he refers to infoniiation 
received as to other frontier police outposts in that neighbourhood. I would not put my 
own opinion in opfposilion to that of so great an authority : but I venture to think that, 
if the Comiiiander-in-Chief had seen a large number of the out]>osts which I visited, 
he wtmld not have formed so unfavourable an opinion of their sites. At least, I paid 
particular attention to this question, and was seldom, if ever, able to suggest a better site, 
nil points considered. In an undulating and %vooded country it is bften imt>ossible to 
secure a site which is perfect both from an engineering and from a poiilical point of view, 
which is eompletcdy suitable for defence and secure against attack, and at the same time 
commands the road or Y>ath or stream which it is necessary to hold in check. "Water is 
one of our chief difficulties in sedeoting a site ; it is always found low down, and the out- 
T«ost must be close to water : a necessity which prevents it being placed on the top of a 
hill. But if the Jungle is cleared for a distance of 200 yards all round, and the ground 
sloped so that it can i.)e swept with tire from the outpost throughout that distance, I think 
that, considering the class of enemies with which we have to deal, the site may be con- 
sidered fairly strong, even though it would be untenable against an enemy armed with 
weapons of precision. 

6. Passing now from the actual site chosen to the general location of an outpost 
in a particular valley or on a particular road, the principle adopted seems to have been to 
choose a line along which the frontier tribes have already raided, or which is a track used 
by them for communication and trade, and likely to be used by them in war. It is diffi- 
cult to say wdiat other principle could he adopted, for it is impossible to guard every track 
and pathway. I may, how^ever, refer to my two notes on the South and North Oachar 
lines of outposts, dated the 24th Pebruary 1882 (copies of which are appended to tliis 
paper), as showing my views in greater detail, and illustrating them by ajiplication to 
particular cases. And I would say briefly that the following principles might be laid 
dowm : (1) that the outpost should command a track along wdiich frontier tribes have 
raided, or -which is so convenient of access that they would be likely, if they did raid, to 
use it ; (2) that it should not be far in advance of the population and cultivation it is 
intended to protect ; (3) that it should not be nearer another outpost, nor further, than 
the distance which can be conveniently covered by a patrol, provided that the intervening 
country is such that it is important to patrol through it in order to learn what is going on. 

On the whole, I think the location, as now existing, has been the result of com- 
mon sense and practical experience, and cannot be much, improved upon. I have ordered 
one or two alterations, such as the abolition of the Jaipur post, w'hich was only four miles 
ofl another post, and commanded no regular route of Naga access : and there are three or 
four of the smaller outposts -^viiich I have not yet visited, and about the necessity of 
which I am not quite certain. But these are matters of small detail. If, as is suggested 
in the 5th paragraph of my_ note on the southern line of outposts in the Surma t^lley, 
the Government of India think it worthwhile to appoint an officer or a commission to 
decide on the question of general location and of actual sites, I shall be well pleased, 
but I doubt myself if the gain will be commensurate with the cost. I should think it 
sufficient if the Government of India would lay down the general principles by which 
the location of an outpost should be governed, and if I were to authorise Major 
Williamson, the Inspector General of Police, now on furlough, to see that those principles 
are carried out. He has had both Civil and Military training, and has also had experience 
of lighting with the Garos and Nagas j he knows therefore what is wanted and how to 
provide it. 

8. Subject to any further reconsideration, the list -which I have drawn up shows my 
present proposals as to the positions of the Frontier Police outposts which ought to be 
kept up ; of these Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 13, 14, 16, 1 % 18, 20, 32, 39, 41, 43, 45 have 
been chosen, I believe, as commanding easy and much-used lines of communication. 
Nos. 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 15, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 43, 44-, have 
either been actually attacked by raiders or have been constructed to guard paths along 
■which raids have been made. Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 34, 36, and 37 have hitherto been occuj)ied 
by the military. It was my predecessor’s wish, and it has been mine, to substitute 
Frontier Police for sepoys ; and now that the Commander-in-Chief has pronounced that 
the frontier duties can be more efficiently and economically performed by police than by 
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soldiers, I liave no hesitation in proposing the substitution. No. 10, Boinjur, has been 
recenlly occupied to cheek an expected advance of the Abors. Nos. 27, 28, and 29 have 
not yet been occupied, but are posts which the Deputy Commissioner has selected under 
iny orders in the Naga Hills, and which I propose to establish, and to man with Frontier 
l^oiice, so as to hold that country more thoroughly in hand, and to make our Croveniment 
more visible to the Nagas than it can be while concentrated at Kohima and IFoklia. In 
the course of time, no doubt, it will be possible to reduce their strength, but it would 
not be wise at first to expose our new system of administration to any disaster by plant- 
ing out too weak a force in the midst of these barely-tamed savages. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
12, IS, and 18 are those which I mentioned in the preceding paragraph as posts regwd- 
ing the necessity of which I am somewhat doubtful. Of these 45 posts I have visited 
26 during my cold w’eather tour. 

9. I have not included in this list the ten outposts in the Garo Hills, of which I 
have only seen three. These are outposts of a rather different character, being intended 
(like Nos. 27, 28, 29 in the Naga Hills) to hold the district in check, and prevent the 
still half-.sivago Garos from giving trouble, and they take the place of the civil thanas 
and outposts in other districts. I am not able to offer any suggestions regarding this 
district, and have no reason to think that any change is .required, as the outpost.s were 
selected by 3IaJor Williamson while he was Deputy Commissioner of the di.strict, and 
knew more of it than any one else. The number of police was shown not to be excessive 
last year wiien there was a rising among the Garos, and Major Peet had some difficulty in 
bringing together 100 or 150 men to put it down ; but, and at the same time, I do'not 
think it is too small, and I prox^ose for the present to make no change in the strength of 
the Frontier Police in the Garo Hills or in their location. 

10. As to the manner in which these ontposts should be fortified, I beg leave to 
refer to paragraph 9 of my note on the Cachar outposts. Since writing that note, I visited 
the new stockades made by Major Bere.sford at Nizamghat and Bomjur, and found that 
they fulfilled all the (Conditions which I had thought necessary. I think all the outposts 
should imitate the defences set up here, though those less exposed to attack need be less 
strong]}" built. 

11. I come next to the way in which the police should be distributed at these out- 
posts. As wjis stated above, I propose generally to man them with two non-commissioned 
officers or head constables and 20 men : but to place a smaller number in those minor 
outposts, such as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 16, IS, 20, 39, w^here the frontier tribes have for 
years showm themselves so peaceable that there is now little apprehension of an attack, 
and at those places, such as Nos. 11, 12, 23, 24, 43, 45, which are so near their reserves 
that they could be reinforced in a few hours if attacked, w-here there are three or four 
outposts in a continuous chain, I would give a Sub-Inspector to visit them constantly and 
keep up discixffitt^- At sub-divisional head-quarters, such as Sadiya (No, 15), Woklia 
(26), and Gungong (40), and at pjosts particularly exposetl, such as Nos. 10, 27, 28, 29, 34, 
and 42, I x^ropose to give a stronger force, amounting in some cases to 50 men, and would 
place in some of them an Insx)ector in charge. 

12. The numerical total of the force distributed at outposts, as I propose, is 5 
Inspectors, 16 Sub-Inspectors, 95 Head Constables and 940 Constables : the present force 
bfhig 2 Inspectors, 10 Sub-Insx)ectors, 55 Head Constables, and 603 Constables. 

But then I set free 8 commissioned and 35 non-commissioned officers and 263 sepoys 
of the regular force, besides providing for three new outposts in the Naga District, which 
will employ 150 constables, together with their complement of officers, I trust, therefore, 
my proposiid distribution will not be thought extravagant. Including the guard for the 
tvvo large jails, the effective force required is 5 Inspectors, 16 Sub- Inspectors, 99 Head 
Constables, and 976 Constables. 

13. The next question is the strength of the reserve, which has to be kept in order 
to maintain the Frontier Police in a state of efficiency. It is admitted by every one 
that a long continuance of ouix>ost service has a bad effect on the morale of the men ; 
they forget, their drill, and get slack in their discipline ; in the constant performance of 
the same routine duties they lose their alertness and carry out their wmrk in a perfunc- 
tory way. It is necessary that they should be frequently relieved and brought back to 
head-quarters to recover their esprit de corps and their drill. I proxmse that they should 
never spent more than six months of the year at outposts, that is to say, the reserve 
always be equal to the force required to hold tne outposts. It will depend on local cir- 
cumstance®, such as distance from head-quarters and state of the communications, whether 
should spend six montLs continuously on outpost duty or have two spells of three months 
at a time. 
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14. Ie order to keep both, tlie force on actual duty ami tbe reserve at their Ml 
numbers, it is necessary to provide for casualties, such as sickness, leave, ^and short re- 
cruitments. Vacancies cannot always be filled up at once : the Chief reeniitin:^^ season is 
the cold weather, and the recruit rerj^uires six months’ training before he is suiliciently 
efiicient to be sent on outpost service. I find that the average number of raeu on lea%"e 
and sick in hospital has during the last year been about 6 per cent, of the whole. IVe 
have of late been about 7 per cent, below our Ml nominal strength through failure to 
recruit, and the average duration of a Frontier Policeman’s service may be taken as 
about ten years. The average number of recruits to be obtained annually is therefore 
about 10 per cent. ; and as these are ineifective for half a year, we may reckon that half 
of the number, or 5 per cent., are permanently ineffeetives throughout the year. The 
total number of ineffectives to be provided for is therefore about 11 per cent. ; but in 
the present calculations it will perhaps be sufficient to estimate it at 10 per cent., and the 
total Frontier Police force should be constituted as follows 



Inspectors. 

Sub- ■ Head- 
Inspectors. constables. 

Constables. 

On outpost dutv (including jail) 

... 5 

16 

99 

976 

Pftserve for reliefs ... ... 5 

Sundus to suyqdy the place of ineffectives, 

16 

■ 99 

976 

at 10 per cent. 

... 1 

3 

20 

194 

Garo Hills Police ... 

... ■ 2 

6 

24 

300 ' 

Buglers 

... ... 

... 

20 

Total 

... 13 

41 

242 

2,466 


15. Lastly, w'e come to the question of how these Frontier Police should be 
organised. Hitherto it has been the practice to allot to each district a fixed number of 
Frontier Police sufficient to perform both the semi-civii and semi-military duties 
described in my 2nd paragraph, and also a reserve sufficient both to supply reliefs and 
casualties and to be available to put down any disturbance which may arise. ^ In this way, 
the reserve strength of the Frontier Police, which according to the figures in paragraph 2 
looks considerable, has been frittered aw'ay by being divided among ten districts, so much 
so that in none of these, except Cachar, was it ever possible to bring any considerable 
number of men on to parade at one time. As I have already said, it is part of my scheme 
to relieve them of the semi-dvil duties (except the guarding of the Sylhet and Gauhati 
Jails) ; and by this change there will be no Frontier Police left in the Goalparaand 
Now'gong Districts, in Kumriip only at the Gauhati Jail, in Bar rang two small outposts 
(Nos, 1 and 2), and in Sibsagar three (Nos. 18, 19, and 20). It has hitherto been the 
practice to place both the Civil and Frontier Police under the same District Superintend- 
ents, who are in no ease military men. Sir D. Stew’art has laid his finger on this blot, 
by advocating that experienced officers should be appointed to serve with the Frontier 
Police, so as to make it really efficient as a military (or, as I should rather call it, semi- 
military) police. Accordingly, I y^ropose that, instead of being organised in ten distinct 
bodie.Sj'^and attached to ten districts, the Frontier Police should in future be organised in 
four bodies ; two for the Garo Hills and Naga Hills, the area of Jurisdiction being iden- 
tical with that of the ci vil district ; one for the Surma Valley, consisting of the Cacbar 
and Sylhet Districts, with head-quarters at Cachar f one for the North-Eastern Frontier, 
with head-quarters at Dibrugarh or Sadiya, embracing the small outyjosts in the Sibsagar 
and Darrang Districts, and supplying the Gauhati Jail. If a special political officer is 
placed in charge of our relations with all the tribes of the North-Eastern Frontier, and is 
posted to Sadiya, I should be inclined to place the head-quarters of the Frontier Police 
reserve at Sadiya : but, as this is not settled, I have in the appendix proposed to divide it 
between Sadiya and Dibrugarh, since Sadiya is at a rather mconvenient distance from 
the outposts lower down the valley. 

16. The.se would be the four divisions of the Frontier Police. As I have said, I 
propose no change in the Garo Hills at present, because I am not -well acquainted wdth 
the district ; and, as there are no roads, and the police must be much scattered, I hardly 
think it is posssibie to attain much military discipline and efficiency there: at least, I 
would rather unit and try what can be done under more favourable conditions. The 
other three divisions should, as the Commander-in-Chief proposes, be ordinarily command- 
ed by young military officers, who would be lent for the purpose for a five years’ term. 
But, for the present, I should be content that the Cachar-Sylhet Division should remain 
under Mr. Daly, who, though a civilian, has a good deal of military knowledge, and who 
has brought his Frontier Police into a state of much greater efficiency than those of any 
other district. It would be a great discouragement to him to take the reformed police 
out of his hands, when he has done so much for the unreformed police, and I think it will 
be safe to retain him at any rate for a year or two, till we see if his police full bcdiind 
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tliosc of tbe two oilier dhisions or not. If, then, my scheme is sanctioned, I should ash 
for two j'oung officers as Commandants of the Assam Frontier Police.” Their pav as 
Lieutenants would be Rs. 225, and I recommend that a staff pay of Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 
should be added to it. The amount of the staff allowance which is requisite to make 
these appointments attractive can be best decided by the military authorities. Brigadier- 
Oeneral Nation thinks that less than Rs. 400 would not tempt a young officer to forfeit 
Ms chance of succeeding to the adjutancy, or even to an acting wing command, during a 
period of five years ; but perhaps it would be better on this account to fix the term at 
three years as a minimum, with option to continue for five years. It must be remembered 
that in both the Bibrugarh and Naga Hills Districts living is very expensive. The staff 
pay, however, should cover everrtiiing except travelling allowance. I w'ould not grant 
the Naga Hills allowance to the Commandant of the Frontier Corps. 

If. To keep up the pay bills and returns of each corps the clerical establishments 
w’hich already exists can be "utilised. The separation of Frontier Police and Civil Police 
will, if anything, fmake office wnrk easier, and diminish the amount of office establish- 
ment required. No extra expenditure will be required on this account. 

18, One small change which I advocate has been very urgently pressed upjon me 
both by the men and their officers : it is that their titles should bo assimilated to those of 
the Military and not to those of the Civil Police. There is no doubt but that the service 
will be more popular, and recruitment among lighting castes easier, if they are called 
Sipahis, Haviidars, Jemadars, and Subadars, and I trust the Government of India will see 
no objection to this. It has already been conceded in the case of the Chittagong Rill Police. 

19. If these proposals are approved, I should recommend that, of the annual number 
of recruits enlisted, 50 x>er cent, should be chosen among Jliarwas (men of the Assam 
Talley) or Cacharis, and 50 per cent, among Goorkhas. We cannot get for the police quite 
as good a class of Goorkhas as the military can obtain ; but I am informed that we have for 
the last tw'o or three years succeeded in enlisting a very fair number of Nepalese of good 
physique and fighting traditions. It is of course essential that they should be enlisted 
on "the terms of the Regulation proposed in my Secretary's No. 884, dated the 11th June 
1881, in order to bring their term of service, the period of notice they have to give on 
withdrawing from the force, and the punishments to which they are liable while in it, 
into conformity with those prescribed for se^joys. 

20. I have shown this note to Brigadier-General Nation, c. B. (as requested by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief), and am authorised to say that he agrees in all the 
proposals it contains. He has also suggested that the reserves at Dibrugarh, Kohima, 
and Silchar should be occasionally called on to parade with the regular regiments stationed 
there, and be annually inspected by the superior officer the Brigatlier-Genoral may nomi- 
nate, the inspection ‘rep{>rt being communicated to the Chief Commissioner through the 
Inspector General. These suggestions have my entire support, and I think such a 
collection of the Frontier Police and military will be most valuable. 

21, I refrain at present from entering into the companative financial effects of these 
proposals, because they must be taken in conjunction with the clianges they necessitate in 
the strength of the Civil Police, to which X shall next advert. But the expense of the 
Frontier Police, organised as above proposed, may be estimated as follows ; — 


4 Commandants of Frontier Police Coi*ps — 

2 Lieutenants at Rs. 225 and staff pay Rs. 300 
Mr. Daly, Cachar 
Mr. Fisher, Garo Hills 
13 Frontier 8ul»nilars, avemgo pay Rs. 150 
41 Do. demadars average pay Rs. 60 

£42 Do. Havildap, average pay Rs. 16 

2,4'60 Do. Police Sipahis, average pay. Rs. 8-8 

Naga ilills aiiowance, 680 men, at Re. 1-8 


Moathij. Annually. 
Its* Ks. 

1,050 12,600 

800 9,600 

600 ^7,200 

1,950 23,400 

2,460 29,520 

872 46,46t 

20,961 2,51,532 

1,020 12, -40 


Total ... 3,92,556 

The present costs of the Frontier Police (taking only salaries of officers and men into 
the account) is put down at Rs. 3,15,522 in the budget for 1882-83. The proposed cost, 
omitting the x)ay of the four officers, is Rs. 3,63,156. For the former sum 2,483 officers 
and men, for the latter 2,762, are provided, but the number of officers Is raised in a larger 
proportion than that of the men. This is a necessary consequence, flowing from the 
detached nature of the duties which the j^olice will be called upon to perform, since it 
is essential (as shown in paragraph 4) that there should always be at least two officers with 
every low, however small, which may be exposed to attack. 
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Comparatim Siatememi of present and. proposed sirengik at police otiiposfs^ mcludmg 
■proposed sirengtJh of reserves and provinon for casuaUies, 


I^oHh-EmUrn Feontier^ 

1. Dalmara ... •# ••• 

2. Balipara ... ... ... 

3. Borpatliar ... ... ... 

4. I.alukdoloni ... ... ... 

5. Bfhbiliehak (or Bordoloai) 

0, Dijmur 

7. Pobuumkli pliiitarj) ... 

8. Scsneri Bo. ... ... 

9. Dihong Do. ... 

10. Bomjur Do. ... ... 

1], Dikrang ... ... ... 

12. Dlsol ... ... ... 

13. Diphu ... ... ... 

14. Sonpura ... ... ... 

15. Sadiya (Reserve) 

10. Makura ... ... 

17. Jaipur ... 

18. Bihuhar ... 

19. Galeki ... ... ... 

20. Bebnipar ... ... 

Gauhati Jail ... ... ... 

Head-quarters reserve ... 

Casualties, at 10 i)er cent. 

Police ... 

..Military 

Naga 

21. Borpathar ... ... ... 

22. Diinapur 

23. Samaguting... 

24. Nichn Guard... „♦ ... 

26. Piphima 

26. Wokha ... ... 

27. Lozema 

28. Lakherna or Henima ... 

29. Vishwema ... ... 

Head-quarter reserve ... 

Casualties, at 10 per cent. ... 

Total Naga Hills Corps ... 

Surma Valleg-^ 

30. Adainpur ... ... 

33. Alinagar ... 

32. Laiigai 

33. Oliviacherra ... ... ... 

31. Chataohura (Military) ... 

35. Jhalnaeherra Do. 

36. Koarbuud Do. ... ... 

37. Moiiierkhal Do, 

38. Mainadbar ... ... 

39. Jaliiiga Valley — ■ 

4(?. Gunjung ... 

41. Guiioug ... ... ... 

42. Haugrum ... ... ... 

43. Aisiieherra ... ... 

, Jaipur ■■ ... ' 

B^iadhan ... , ... 

r,46. Jirigbat- ■ 

Syibet Jail ... ... , 

Head-quarters reserve ... 

Casualties, at 10 per cent, 

Total Sutma Valley 

Total of tliree Corps 
Garo Hills ... ... 

Grand Total ... ,,, 

Military 


Total 



Fam II.— Oitiii Police. 

I }me two clianges to prop)se in tlie Civii Police. The first change follows from the 
proi^al to transfer" to the Civil Police, in six districts, the semi-civil iluties formerly 
carried on by the Frontier Police. One of these is the provision of escorts to accompany 
prisoners and treasure. The demands on these accounts vary at different times, but I 
had that on one date 5 head constables and 36 constables, at another date 8 head constables 
and 50 constables, were thus employed. I should be incliued to allow to each of the six 
districts concerned I head constable and 10 constables for these duties, or 6 head constables 
and €0 constables in all. In the Lakhimpur, Cachar, Naga Hills, and Garo Hills Districts 
the Frontier Police will take these escorts. The arrangements in the Khasi Hills will 
remain unchanged. 

2. Ill the Sibsagar District there arc five little outposts on the Trunk Eoad manned 
by 17 frontier constables, solely for the purpose of patrolling. It will be enough to allow 
I* ht-ad <vmstable and 12 constables for this object, to be h Heated at a thana somewbere 
on the Trunk Huad ; and the patrolling of the road here, as in other districts, will then be 
imderuken solely by Civil Police. 

3. The number of orderlies employed is in some eases excessive. In each of the 
six districts, two orderlies may be allowed to the District Superintendeut and one to the 
Deputj-CommissioncT, 18 in all. 

Treasury, jail, 
and iiuea. 


4, The distribution of police for jail, trea- 
sury, line, and magazine guards should be 
as shown in the margin. This list has been 
made out after a consideration of the number 
of sentries required at each place. It is not 
necessary here, as with the Frontier Police, to 
provide a reserve equal to the number of these 
guards ; but some provision for relief must be 
made, and I think it will be sufficient if we 
arrange that half the requisite number are 
added to the thana strength, and thus a daily 
relief can be given from these and other 
unoccupied police at the thana. 

5. The total addition to the Civil Police 
required on account of these four classes of 
duties is— 


Lakhimpur 

Sibsagar 

Jorhat 

Ooia|?lua 

Kijwjrong 

Tezpur 

Mauffaldai 

Gaiihuti 

Barpeta 

Go.alpara 

Dhuhri 

Sylhet 

Snuamgauj 

Habigaii] ^ 

KarOu{?anj 

Hailakuudi 


Per mensem. Per annum, 


55 head-constables, average pay Es. 
342 constables, average pay Es.*7-X2 


C. A. ELLIOTT, 

Chief Commissioner. 


— JS'oie hj tie Chief Commissioner of Assam on the Chain of Outposts in the Souths 
of the Hurma Valley^ dated the February 1882. 

I have now visited the following outposts in this chain :—Adampur, Alinagar (so 
called, should be Budbasha), Langai, Oliviacherra, Chatachura, Jhalnacherra, and 
Koarband. 1 have not been able to visit Monierkhai or Mainadhar, nor the site proposed 
for Enkni. 

2. On the whole, I am satisfied with the position of these outposts, and do not 
wish to see them changed. None of the sites are faultless, but I think they are as good as 
any others that cjould be chosen per se^ and X do not think our object should be to erect 
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for tresses which should be irresistible to attack or capable of standing a long seize, but 
strong stockaded posts which cannot be taken by a rush, and present such physical 
obstacles to an attack that the enemj’ could not get in, even if the garrison were not ou 
the alert, without some delay. This object they fiilhl, or will fultii, if a few ordinary 
repairs and alterations are etfected. 

2. Putting aside objections taken to the sites, per se^ the chief reasons for the 
.proposals which have been made for changing them have been based on their position in 
i relation to cultivation and tea gardens. It has been assumed that an outpost ought to be 

ill advance of ail cultivation, and should be pushed forward as cultivation advances along 
the valley's or into the jungles. This view I emphatically reject. Persons who advance 
their cultivation into the jungle do it at their own risk, and must be prepared to protect 
themselves. The outposts should be located with a view to the protection not merely of 
f . the most advanced tea gardens, but of the whole valley or block of cultivation ; and, for this 

1:’ purpose, I am of opinion that they are best placed where they are, not on the skirts 

\ . of the jungle, but a little in rear of the foremost line of cultivation. Eaiders will either 

attack the stockades or they will pass them by and fall on the villages and coolie^lines or 
garden bungalows. If they attack them, all that we are concerned with is the strength 
of the site and the stockade’s power of self-defence ; if they avoid them and fall on the 

u villages, then I consider that the force located at the outpost is more likely to be able to 

1 attack and drive off the raiders, and protect the flying villagers or coolies, if the spot 

[i r assailed is in front of them than if it is behind them. Speaking generally, I should say 

^ * that a valley with its front advancing into jungle is best protected by an outpost located 

! from three to five miles from the skirts of the jungle. 

I 4. This disposes of the proposal to push forward the outposts of Adampur, Langai, 

atid Noarband, and to remove the Oliviacherra post, trusting to the defence of the Chargola 
Yalley from an outpost perched on the Chataehura range. As to the Cliatachura post 
itself, I consider that it is best where it now is. Supposing it pushed forward to the point 
advocated, ou a level with Jhalnacherra and Oliviacherra, and supposing a Lushai raiding 
party to slip past this line, the whole country behind lies open to their ravages, whereas the 
military in their present post would be more readily able to fall upon a party which was 
engaged in plundering, say, Rupacherra or Kukicherra on one side, or any of the Chargola 
gardens on the other. 

5. I think, indeed, that it is possible that when I have worked out my scheme for 
the Frontier Police, the Government of India may desire that a mixed military and civil 
commission should be appointed to consider these outposts in detail, and I should welcome 
such an appointment. But this makes it ail the more unnecessary to discuss changes 
at present. 

6. Assuming, therefore, that the post stand for a year at any rate, it is advisable 
that they should be made efficient and serviceable to last that time. I have written 
special inspection notes on the Frontier Police outposts in Sylhet, and directed alterations 
to be made. With regard to the military outposts in Cachar, I have no doubt the 
Brigadier General will desire that the same degree of efficiency should be attained. There 
is at present a great difference between the condition of the police and militarj’' outposts, 
and it is not in favour of the military. I refer to such matters as the timber and bamboos 
of the stockade, the state of the magazine, the water-supply, and the ability of the 
defenders to command the approaches to the stockade on all sides. What I recommend is 
that in all of them the magazine be constructed with mud walls, and a flat timber roof 
covered with earth, that the stockade timbers or bamboos be renewed where rotten, and 
the bamboo panjis made effective ; that a clear glacis be provided which can be swept with 
fire from the walls to a distance of about 200 yards, that no buildings be allowed within 
that distance which can afford shelter to an enemy, and that a sufficient supply of earthen 
gharras or iron buckets, or both, be kept in each to provide drinking water for one or 
two days, and also to preserve the buildings against fire. I further strongly advocate that all 
these repairs be effected by the men themselves, working pay being given them, and I know 
that in saying this I am carrying out the wishes of His Excellency the Commander-ih- 
Chief. I also trust that an efficient system of patrolling may be established. At present 
patrols are sent out for two or three miles only. It would do the men much good to be 
sent on long walks of ten miles out and ten miles back, and such patrols would enable 
most of the outposts to join hands. I think a patrol from Chataehura should go out one 
day along the ridge some seven miles to a point where patrols from Jhalnacherra and 
Oliviacherrra would meet it returning in the evening. The next day the patrol might go 
down the hill on both sides, meeting patrols from Oliviacherra on one side and 
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Jbaloaclierra on the other in their respective valleys. I do not think it is necessary for 
ihalnacherm and Noarband to be connected, as there is no route from Lnshai land between 
them, but there is such a route along the Bengtipiihar and the Bukni, and therefore 
I think a daily patrol should go from Noarhand andMonierkhal, meeting half way, and 
similarly from l^Ionierknai and Mainadhar, A patrol-path must be cut for this object, 
which will be excellent practice for the men, and a rcv^it-house should be built between 
Monierkha! and Noarband, and another at the point seven or eight miles north of Cliata- 
chnm outposts, at winch the patrols would meet and rest before returning. With these 
precautions, I think we shall have taken all the steps that prudence requires to guard 
'' apinst ' a Lusha! raid. .. 

Since wTiting the above remarks, I have visited all but one of the northern out- 
posts in Cachar, and have issued orders in the Police l)ex>artment for making the defences 
and the patrolling system more edicient. 

8. A. copy of tins Note should be sent to the Brigadier-General, with the request 
that, if he agrees with the remarks I have made, he will favour me with a copy of the 
orders he issues on the subject. 

C. A. ELLIOTT. 


TI. — Sote the Chief Commissioner of Assam on the Frontier Foliee Outposts in Cachar^ 

dated the 24/A Fehrita^p 1S82. 

I have visited all the outposts in Cachar manned by the police, except Aisacherra and 
Mainadhar, and record a few notes on them. 

2. Gunjong . — The fort has been realigned by Air. Daly on a smaller scale than 
before, and there are a large number of coolies and a few police engaged in digging the 
ditch and throw ing up the parapet- The site is a good one. As to the defences, w^at I 
have to say elsewhere a|.‘plies here also. Some fresh decision should be come to as to the 
numbers to be stationed here, w'hieh were, I think, too small before. District Superin- 
tendent and Deputy Commissioner should report their proposals through Inspector General 
of Police. 

3. Quitonf/. — Tte-building. Defences consist of ditch and parapet, both at present 
very weak ; position good j magazine of straw ; no patrolling done ; huts erected too close 
to the stockade. 

4. Hangrum.—Tevj fine position for defence, but far off the road along the Chiri, 
it is supposed to guard ; water rather far. Defences, a w’aii of rough stone which any one 
can climb over in a moment ; magazine good, earthen walls and roof, safe from fire, but 
lio door or lock. No patrolling done. 

5. Baladltan . — Situation as good as can be got here j slopes steep and earthen wall 
high except at west end, w'here it is lowr and weak. The level part oudside at this end 
should bc5 taken in ;rs an outwork, and cut dowm in height, and the parapet raised so as to 
protect the inner fort if ^ the outwork were taken. Patrolling every other day to Jaipur 
(four miles). Angara! Nagas who come to trade in Lakhimpur show their passes here, and 
hillmen from other |>arts report themselves, and their coming and return is entered In a 
very chaotic register ; those from distant places not knowm to the police receive passes. 
Magazine, good, but no door. 

6. Jaipur ,— low w^all and no ditch, situation not particularly good, and 
place hardly defensible ; no magazine at all : ammunition kept in a corner of the 
sleeping barrack, which is thatched. A well which runs dry, but fills again with 
vt'iry little rain, evidently only surface drainage, not spring;" slope close to north- 
east bastion so sleep as to afford protection to enemy. Patrol goes every other 
day to Baladhan, and every day half-way to Aisacherra ; no written password. This 
place is only four miles from Baladhan, and it commands no road. I cannot conceive 
what was the reason for erecting a fort here. 

7. Jhirighat,—'¥uT\y good site, but commanded by hill about 200 yards off, or 
less ; ]mrapet weakest and lowest on this side, where it should be highest. Earthen 
wall (no ditch), steep slope, stuck with pmijls^ which come out at a touch, and could 
almost be blown away with a high wind. Patrol to Baladhan daily; no written 
m»word. 
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8. Tliese posts do not come tip to the efficiency which I expected and i\iuch I 
desire. The chief points to be noticed are defences, patrols, drill supplies, registers. 

9. Defences, — What I desire in these outposts in such an amount of defence as 

will hinder by natural obstacles the rush of an enemy, supposing the garrison to be 
caught unprepared. Some of Mr. Daly’s defences fulSl this condition. Tlier should 
all be stockaded and interwoven in the bamboos or timber of the stockade, in 

such a way that no one can get in without losing a little time in tearing down the 
stockade, and during that time the garrison would be able to run upland collect 
themselves. The magazines should all be secure from fire • earthen walls and a timber 
fiat roof covered with earth, as at Guilong, are sufficient, but there should be a door and 
a lock, and the key should be kept by the officer in command. Daeh outpost should 
have its full complement of 200 rounds to a man ; at present they are far below this. 
There should be a large supply of water in chungas in the fort, both to put out lire 
and to support the garrison in case they were cut off from water for a day or isvo. Qdiere 
should be as few cooking-houses as possible : at Jaipur there are two lines of them, which 
take up nearly the whole interior area, I think there were four houses to five men. 
Onefor each caste is enough. It is not enough to the slope of the ditch and 

parapet : Mr. Daly suggested this, and I thought at first it might do till I saw the 
weakness of the defences at Jhirighat. 

10. I wish more attention to be paid to this. It is essential to have 
constant patrols, not only in order to get and convey information, but also to train the 
men, who must get soft and out of condition when cooped up in these posts with no 
exercise. I wish to see a continuous line of daily patrols from Gunjoiig to Baladlian and 
back, and another from Jhirighat to Aiiiacherra and back. A written pass would he given 
at Gunjong of this kind 

Patrol Pass. 

Gunjong, January 1, Constables A and. B left for Guilong at 7 A. 3i. 

Guilong do. 1, do. G and D arrived, having met the 
Gunjong patrol at 6 F.M. 

Ditto do. 2, do. B and F left for Haiigmm 7 a.m. 

Hangrura, do. 2, do. 0 and S arrived, having met the 

patrol from Guilong at 6 P.H. 

Ditto do. 3, do. X tsfjzd If left for Baladlian at 7 a. M. 

Baladlian, do. 3, do. if and 0 arrived, having met the patrol 

from Hangrnm at 6 P.M. 

and so on from Baladlian back to Gunjong, where it would be laid before the Sub- 
Divisional Officer. A similar patrol pass should run from Jhirighat to Aisacherra and 
back, and thence be posted to the District Superintendent. The form used above might 
be printed, and the w'ords in italics left blank and filled up^ at each station. Three rest- 
houses ivould have to be erected half-wa;^ between Gunjong, Guilong, Hangrum, and 
Baiadhau ; I have already mentioned this in my Note on North Cachar. The patrol-path 
must be very much improved ; at present no regular path exists between Baladlian and 
Guilong, and the path from Jaipur to Baladhan, which I went along, has been utterly 
neglected, in spite of the grant of special funds. 

11. Drill, — These outposts might be made the best possible training school for 
the Frontier Police, but at present they are very injurious to discipline, because little 
or nothing is done to employ the men. Hardly any have a rifle-range, and the drill- 
ground in most of them is extremely small. Even the patrolling system I have ordered 
will only employ two or four men a day, and the rest will have a great deal of time on 
their hands. I should wish a rifle-range to be made at each outpost, and arrangements 
made for putting them through target practice. *Whenever the Inspector and the 
District Superintendent visit the outpost, they should take the men out to fire, their visits 
should last some days ; and the District Superintendent should train them in firing not 
only on measured ground but at unknown distances and uneven heights, across ravines 
and up hill sides. I should also like him once in every year to take a large party of 
police (leaving only enough for the current work at the outposts) out with him on a 
rough expedition in the hills, cutting their way through jungle, hutting themselves 
every night, and so forth ; in this way they will be trained to the work they would have 
to perform if actually called out to .serve against an enemy . 

12. Snp'plies,—! have already written about sending up a year’s supplies at a time 
to the hill posts : as for those in the inner line, the men should provide their own food. 
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and the present gystem of pra,ying for coolies at Government expense must be abandoned. 
There are tea afarden bazaars near all these posts 5 at Jbirigliat oiie is lield^ under the 
very walls of the fort, and yet a boat is kept up at Es. 25 a month, cliiefiy in order to 
fetch sui^plies a little cheaper from Lakhipur. This cannot be allowed to continue. 

IS. Registers . — At most of the outposts they have merely to record the setting of 
sentries and the sending out of patrols. At Baladhan and Aisacherra* and also at the 
little post at Cutlicherrk, in the Jatinga Yalley, they have to watch over the coming and 
going of Angami Nagas and other hillmen. A proper book should he sent to each 
outpost, ruled and paged, with printed headings, to record these events, and a counterfoil 
pass-book out of which to give passes. The Begister might perhaps be drawn out as 
follows : — 

1. Bate ( 7 . e., date when party reports itself on its way to the plains). 

2. Tribe to which party belongs. 

3. Tillage from which party comes. 

4. >same of head of party. 

5. Number of persons composing party. 

6. Place to which going. 

7. Object of journey. 

8. If AnGravrii Na^s, number of pass given at Kohima, and copy of 

particulars given in it. 

9. If hill people"^ from North Caeliar, number of pass given by head 

constable. 

ID. Bate of return on homeward journe}". 

A monthly abstract of this book should be made and sent in to the Bistrict Superin- 
tendent, showing the number of persons who have passed towards the plains, whether 
Angamis, North Cachar people, or people from nearer pun j Is ; and the Bistrict Superin- 
tendent should communicate to the Bistrict Superintendent, Na,ga Hills, to see if the 
number of passes given by him corresponds with the number of Angamis visiting the 
plains. The Annual Administration Eeport should contain the statistics resulting from 
these registers. 

The pass-book kept at each outpost should contain the same items as in columns 
1 to 7 of the Eegister, and should be in counterfoil. When the party returns and reports 
itself, and column 10 of the Begister is filled up, the pass should be taken from them, 
and these passes should be sent in monthly to the Bistrict Superintendent’s Office. 

The police at Lakhipur, Silchar, Barkhola, and other places visited by the^ hill 
people, should examine their passes, and report or detain any suspicious cases of Nagas 
or Kukis coming w’ithont passes. 

14. As to the inner line of posts, I am of opinion that it ’ivas right to construct 
them at the time uf the Baladhan raid, hut that they must not be "looked on as a 
permanent necessity. They may, however, continue for the present, all but Jaipur, wffiich 
is quite useless : it is too near Bahidhan to be wanted, and it is on no trade route. When 
it is vacated at the beginning of this rains it should be dismantled, and not re-occupie‘d 
after the rains. 

C. A. ELLIOTT. 


T7I. — Rrom A. Mackenzie, Secrefarg to the Government of India^ to 

the Chief Commissioner of Assam^ — No, 20, dated Fort William^ the 31^^ 
Januarg 1883. 

I Jim directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 933, dated the 22nd June 
1882, forwarding a Note on the subject of the reorganization of the Police Bepartment 
in Assam. The chief proposals made by you in that Note are-- 

(1) to relieve the troops of all frontier outpost duty, and to make such duty over 
to the Frontier Police ; 

<2) to relieve the Frontier Police of all station duties, and to entrust those duties 
to the civil police, except at stations where in future the reserves of the 
Frontier Police are to be massed, which reser^^ can conveniently be utilized 

for this piirfKise ; ’ , _ . 
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(3) to coiistitiite fonr divisions of the Frontier Police, and, excepting in the Garo 
Hills where the existing arrangement will continue, to palce yoimg military 
officers in charge of the other three divisions, Mr, Daly remaining at present 
in charge of the Cachar-Sjlhet Division ; and 

# # , # # , , 

The net extra cost involved in the proposed reorganization is estimated at Us. 79,964 
per annum, and you reqiiest that, if your proposals are approved, a sum of Ps. 80,000 
may accordingly" he added to the Provincial allotment on this account. 

2. Tn reply, I am to say that the Government of India see no objection to your 
proposals (1) to" (3) from an "administrative point of view, hut the Govenior General in 
Council regrets That he cannot promise at the present time such a large addition as 
Ks. 80,000 per annum to the Provincial allotment. His Excellency in Council is advised 
that, by relieving the troops of all outpost duty, it will he possible to withdraw from 
Assam the Bengal Native Regiment now' stationed at Gachar, and it is estimated that 
an annual saviiig of a])proximately Rs. 40,000 would thereby be effected. This sum, 
if so made availahle, the Government of India would not object to place at your disposal 
in order to enable you tp carry out to such extent as may be' possible the reforms which 
you recommend. 

# ■ ' # ' # # # # # # 

4. The above remarks deal with the more important recommendations made by you ; 
and I am now to request that you will be good enough to submit revised proposals," bear- 
ing in mind that the contribution from Imperial Funds cannot exceed Rs. 40,000. 

# # # # # # # # 


< 332 , re-organization of the Frontier Police, dated Mag 1883. 

The Government of India, in the Home Secretary’s letter No. 26, dated the 31st 
January 1883— 

(1) decided that they could not give me Rs. 80,000 for the purpose of 
re-organizing tlie Frontier Police, but could probably give me Rs. 40,000, and 
directed me to frame new proposals suitable to the expenditure of that sum ; 

# , , ' # ■ ’ . # # #, #, ,# # 

2. I have now^ gone carefully over my original plans and estimales, have discussed 
them with the Inspector General of Police and the District Officers concerned, and have 
reduced them as much as possible. I originally asked for force of 13 subadars, 35 
jemadars, 218 bavildars, and 2,146 sipahis, over and above the Garo Hills Police, which 
I do not propose to alter, and do not further allude to in this Note. I think now' that the 
■work may be done with 9 subadars, 34 jemadars, 190 havildars, and 2,008 sipahis. 
In some respects I should ])refer to have a rather ^ larger number. In evcny case I have 
cut down the strength a little below what the District or Police Officers would like to have j 
but, on the whole, I think we can do with this force. In my revision I have followed the 
advice verbally given me by His Excellency the Coiumander-in-Chief, who was good 
enough to examine for me the details of my original plan. He thought it undesirable 
to have the Gauhati and Sylhet Jails manned by Frontier Police at a great distance from 
head-quarters, and he thought the outposts in the Darrang and Sibsagar Districts would 
also be too much out of the Tvay of supervision. Accordingly, I no%v propose to guard 
Sylhet andGauhati Jails wdth armed Civil Police, and to keep up two detachments of Frontier 
Police at Tezpur and Sibsagar. The former will supply guards and reliefs to the two 
■ outposts of Daimara and Balipara, and will keep the peace at the annual Udalguri Fair. 
I have intimated to the General Officer Commanding the Eastern Frontier District that 





the detaoliment of military hitlierto stationed at Tezpur may be withdrawn, and I hope 
after next year, if the scheme works well, to relieve the military also of the duty of 
attending the Udalgiiri Fair, a duty which has hitherto always been followed by much 
sickness. The Sibsagar detachment will provide guards and reliefs for the four outposts 
on the Xaga frontier, and a reserve to assist them in case of trouble. I do not think so 
long a frontier as this should be left with no troops nearer than Bibrugarh. 

3. Thus w*e shall have 6 bodies of Frontier Police. Two small detachments will be 
stationed at Tezpur and Sibsagar; the Garo Hills corps will be unchanged ; and three 
strong corps, consisting respectively of 712, 614, and 502 sipahis (with their comple- 
ment of oMcers), will be posted in Cachar, Lakhimpur, and the Kaga Hills. The 
Lakhiinpur coqss should have its quarters at Sadiya, only enough men for cuiTent duties 
being stationed at Bibrugarh and at North Lakhimpur. It will be observed that the 
Cachar force is the strongest, and has the strongest reserve; this is necessary if the 
project of the Government of India, of withdrawing the regiment from Hindustan and 
posting a wing of one of the local regiments at Silchar, is to be carried out. The 
outposts in South Sylhet are kept up, but are attached to the Cachar Bistrict, with which 
they are in fairly close contact. It will be as easy to relieve and support them from 
klchar as from Sylhet ; and on every ground it is desirable that, forming, as they do, a 
continuous chain of outposts on the Lushai frontier, they should be under one systeni 
and one authority. 

4. On the whole, I think, the scheme now submitted is better and more suitable 
than the one I originally proposed. If the Government of India could give me 100 men 
more, with their complement of officers, I could improve scmie details which are a little 
starved, and should be quite satisded. 

5. The cost of the Frontier Police as now proposed will be as follows 


Pkoposed, 


The increase in numbers is 50 men : in cost Es. 1,091 a month, or Its. 13,092 a year, 
in pay alone. Besides this, there are additional annual expenses on account- of Naga 
Hiils’allowances for 80 men (Rs 1,200), and contingent expenditure at Rs. 16-8 per 
annum for 50 additional men {'Rs. 825) : and also a large initial expenditure for increased 
barrack and hospital accommodation and medical attendance, arms and accoutrements for 
the additional men, and so forth. 

6. The next point is the strength of the armed Civil Police, who are to take the 
place of the Frontier Police in the districts of Sylhet, Goalpara, Knmrup, Barrang, 
Nowgnng. and Sibsagar. These also I have revised after careful scrutiny and consulta- 
tion, and have given up the x>roposal that a reserve of one-half the strength should be 
kept up as a relief : these men will have to do continuous duty, without relief, or with 
very little relief, as treasury and jail guards or es(!orts, and in cases of sickness or leave 
their places must be taken by the ordinary Civil Police. This decision has enabled me 
to cut down my proposed numbers, so that, although I now provide for the Gauhati and 
Sylhet Jails and for escort duties, I only require 1 Sub -Inspector, 45 head constables, 




Number. 

Rate (average). 

I Pay. 

Number. 

Pay. 




Rs. 

As. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Siibadars ... 


... ■ ..'T: 

150 

0 

1,050 

9 

1,350 

Jemadars... 

t » * 

... ; ■ 27 

60 

"O' 

1,620 

34 

2,040 

Havildars 


187 

16 

0 

, 2,992 ! 

190 

3.040 

Sipahis ... 

■■ 

1,970 

8 

8 

16,745 

2,008 

17,068 


Total 

... i 2,191 

1 



22,407 

2,241 

23,498 
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and 301 constables, instead of tlie 55 bead constables and 342 constables originally asbed 
for in niy Note, Fart II, paragraph 5, The cost of these will be-— 

Average rate. 

Bs. As. 

1 Sub-Inspector ... ... ... 60 0 

45 Head constables ... ... ... 16 0 

301 Constables ... ... ... 13 


Total pay. 
Es. , As. 
SO 0 
720 0 
2,332 12 


Monthly total 
Annual do. 


3,113 12 
37,353 0 


Contingent expenditure, at Es. 16-8 per head per annum, will come to Es. 4,966. 


7. The appendix shows district hy district the full details of the establishment I 
propose to employ, both the Frontier Folice and the armed Civil Police, and a reference 
may be made to it to clear of any obscurity. I should mention here that the Brigadier- 
General would like to be relieved of the guard at the Jowai block-house, w hich has ahvavs 
been held by a detachment from the regiment stationed at Shillong, and thinks that, ‘if 
there is only Ji wing of a regiment stationed at Shillong, it will be impossible for it to 
provide this guard, in addition to other station duties. I shall be quite ready to relieve 
the Military, if I can be granted money to pay for an equal guard of armed Civil 
Police,—! Sub -Inspector, 2 head constables, and 25 constables,— whose cost at Khasia Hill 
rates will he Es. 4,094. Under present circumstances, however, and unless any reduction 
in Military strength takes place, this is less urgent than the other changes proposed, because 
Jowai is the only outpost whose guard is supplied by the Shillong regiment, now that I 
have relieved them, of Tezpur (they keep up a small detachment at Gaiihati, but that 
is only to guard their own stores, I am told, and is not needed by me for the defence of 
the Province), whereas the other regiments have several out|)osts to keep up, and their 
strength at head-quarters is much reduced in consequence. 

8. I come next to the question of the Commandants and Superintendents of Police, 
With two large bodies of Frontier Police at Kohirna and Sadiym, it is absolutely necessary 
that there should be special officers to look after their drill and discipline, or they will 
become a mere rabble. I rely on being granted the services of tw’o young Military 
Officers as Commandants of these corps. The other corps will be under the officers of 
the present staff. 


16. Orders were issued in December to concentrate all the Frontier Police from 
Goalpara, Kamrup, and Now’gong, on Sadiya, and to sui)plement them by armed Civil 
Police, and these orders have been gradually carried into effect, so that almost the full 
strength indicated in pamgraph 6 is now actually employed, and the military have been 
relieved of the outposts of 'Nizamghat, Poba, and Tezpur. I would not ask for any grant 
on this account for the months of January to March, but the Government of India will 
probably think it fair to make the grant of Es. 40,000 jjayable from the 1st April 18S3, 
so as to‘'recoup the Province for expenditure incurred in 1882-83. I would also repeat 
the request made in paragraph 3, Part III of my former Note, that in any new 
financial arrangements made" on account of police reorganization, the so-called Imperial 
Frontier Police may he amalgamated with the Provincial force, and a grant made for their 
pay (which appears to be Es. 55,000, not, as before stated, Es. 67,000), this obviating the 
necessity of keeping up a separate set of accounts and submitting separate bills. 

17. In conclusion, I think it right to acknowledge the great assistance I have 
received from Mr. Murray, Inspector General of Police, Assam, ""in revising this scheme. 
I may add that a proof of this Note has been shown to the General Oflicer Commanding 
the Eastern Frontier District, and I understand the scheme has his approval 


The im May 1883. 


C. A. ELLIOTT, 
Chief Cmnmimoner of Asaam, 


sao 
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Appendix to Note hj the Chief Commissioner of Assam, dated the lUh 

Map 1883 . 


STATEMENT I. 

l^roposedf stTength of Frontier* Police, 
(a).— C aCHAE. 


uDry-weatlier strength. Enins strength 


Outpost or Station. 


Adampur 

Fatali-kuli 

Laugai 

Oliyia Clierra 

Obatachura 

Jbalna Clierra 

Noarband 

Monierkhul 

Mainadbar 

Jatinga Talley 

Gunjoug 

Guilong 

Hangrum 

Marti Clierra 

Baladban 

Jbirigbat 


Total of outposts 

Silcbar Jail 

Treasury ... — 

Haliakundi Treasury and Lock -up 
Eeserve at bead-quarters 
Casualties and recruits 

Grand Total , 


. ! 
i I 

1 

CO 

Jemadars. 

S 


arj 

1 

1 

CO 

Jemadars, 

Havildars. 

00 

& 

Ph 

<u 

m 



2 

20 



2 

10 


i 

2 

20 



2 

10 



2 

20 



2 

10 



2 

20 



2 

10 

1 

* * 

2 

20 



2 

16 


1 

B 

30 



2 

10 


1 

2 

20 



2' 

10 



2 

20 



2 

10.^ 



2 

, 20 


• •4 

2 

12 



1 

4 

... 




’i 

i 

j 4 

40 

... 


2 

,12 


1 

1 ^ 

1 . 24 

1 


2 

12 


1 

i 2 

24 

! 


2 

12 

1 


t 2 

12 


.. 




i 

1 2 

20 

... 


2 

*12 

1 *7 


1 2 

i 

i 12 

... 


1 

8 

■ 2. 

1 7 

; 31 

320 



,27 

154 



1 2 

12 

• •• 


2 

12 


... 

1 

■ ■ 6 

• •• 


1 

6 



1 2 

1 8 

* #• 


2 

8 

i 

*6 

1 28 

. 300 

3 

14 

41 

532 

1 - 

1 

I 0 

1 

^ 60 

t . 

i ... 

j 

... 

... 

i ^ 

i 

■i 

! 73 

i 

j 712 

I ' 


73 

712 


(6).— Baeeano, 


Outpost or Station. 

Jemadar. 

§ ! 

,e3 ! 

§ 

S i 

H i 

aS 

g* 

& 

CO 

Balmara 

Balipara 

B«rve 

Total 

1 

“‘l 

2 

1 

B 

12 

12 

36 

1 

6 

60 






m 


{£•),— SiBSAGAE. 


Outpost or Station. 


Abliaipur 

Beliubar 

Galeki 

Debrupar 

Eeserve 


Outposts or Stations. 


-Lakiumpue. 

Brj'-weatlier strength. 

• . ■ ad i 

§ ^ \ u . ■ ■ 

ri ^ i 2 £ i 

& I ' 'S E, ’ 

« I K ^ • 


Borpathar 
Lalukdoloni 
Eliebdi Suk 

Lakhimpur (including a small 

Bijmur 

Foba 

Sosseri ... 

I)i]3ong ... 

Bom j nr 
Bikraug 

Disci .»• 

Dix>lm 

Chunpura 

‘Makum 

Jaipur 


reserve) 


1 12 

2 20 

1 12 

1 12 

S 64 


3 1 10 I 120 


Bains stronglii. 




1 I 2 8 

"i i "3 I "40 


;;; I i ‘1 le 


, Total at outposts 

1 

5 

31 

334 


2 

8 

78 

Jail 

... 

... 

2 

12 

... 

..... 

... 


Treasury 

... 


1 

6 

... 

.... 

... 


E;eserve‘'at Dibriigarli and Sadi ja .i. . 

1 

3 

19 

212 

2 

6 

50 

630 

Casualties and recruits ... 


... 

5 

50 


... 

.... 


Total ... 

.2 

8 

m 

614 

2 


58 

614 

{£?).~Naga H 11.LS. 

Borpathar ... **• ... 

... 

... 

1 

13 

... 

... 

1 

4 

Dimapur ... ... ••• 

... 

1 

2 

20 

... 

1 

2 

20 

NkJiu G uard , ...■ ... . ' ■ ... 

... 

... 

2 

20 



1 

10 

Piphima 


1 

3 

20 


... 

1 

20 

lYokha ... 

i 

1 

5 

80 

1 

1 

4 

50 

Lozema 

1 

1 

4 

50 

... 

1 

4 

50 

Henima 

••• 

1 

3 

40 


1 

3 

40 

Head-quarter reserve 

2 

4 

20 

220 

a 

5 

27 

318 

Casualties and recruits 

... 

... 

4 

40 

... 


... 

.. 

Total 

4 


43 

502 

,.4 

9 

43 

502 





STATEMENT II, 


JProposed force of Armed €iml Police to take the place of Frontier Police, 


Sylliet Jail 
Bo, Treasury 


Orderlies 


Escort duty 


Pour sub-dWisions 
Eeserve at Sylhet 


'CrOi-LPAEA, 


Insj>ector. 


Constables. 


Bbubri Trcasuary 
Bo. Magazino 
Escort duty 

Orderlies ... ... 

Goali^ara Treasury and Lock-up 
Besenre 




Inspector. 

Constables, 


1 , , , 


GauhallJail 


Do, Treasury 


Do, Magazine 


Escort duty 


Orderlies 


Baq^eta Lock-up and Treasury 


Head Constables. 
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{4).— BARBAK-a. 



Inspector. 

Sub- 

IxiSi:)eetor. 

Head 

Constables. 

Constables. 

Tezpur Jail ... 


«** 


2 

15 

Do. Treasury 

... 



I 

6; 

Escort duty ... ... 

«« K 

... 


1 

10 

Orderlies ... ... 

... 



... ' 

3 

MaugaMai Lock-up and Treasury 
Eeserve ... ,,, ■ 

t»« 

... 


2 

8 

Total 

... 



6 

42 


iVVe.— No reserve is provided, bceanse the Frontier Police reserve is expected to take any causa 
duty that may be required. 


(5).— Nowgong. 


Treasury 

Jail 

Magazine 

Escort duty 

Orderlies 

Eeserve 

Total 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

8 

4 

10 

3 

8 

... 

... 

4 

39 

(6.)- 

SiBSAGAE. 



Sibsagur Jail 

.»» 


2 

8 

Do. Treasury 


... 

I 

6 

Escorts ... ... ... 

... 

... 

1 

10 

Orderlies ... ... ... 

, . 

... 


3 

Jorlmt Lock-up and Treasury 

... 

... 

2'' ■ 

8 

Oolagliat do. do. 



' 2 

8 

Derligaon Tliana 



1 

12 

Eeserve Ml 


, ... 


... 

Total 

... 


! e 

55 


yybfe.— No reserve is provided, because the Frontier Police reserve is expected to take any eaiisai 
duty that may be required. 





Frmtier FoUee. 


PBO1?OSE0 stbekgth. 


DrSTBICT. 


(rt) Cuellar 
{h) Parraitff 
C*) Sibstmar 
{d) Lukhiisspur 
(f) Naga Hiiis 


Addli tonal Civil FoUce, 


Pe03?OSED steekg-th, 


nsT&tct, 


Sub- ' Head ^ , ,, 

Inspector. ;Cons.tables. i Constables. 


( 1 ) Sylhet 

(2) G'oalpara 

(3) Kamrap 

(4) Darruiig 

( 5 ) Nowgong 

(6) Sibmgar 


selienie sabniitted in the last preceding note was sanctioned by G. O. 
dated IStli August 1888, the Government of India contribution being raised to 
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xlPPENDIX G. 


nOPEIXSOX’S EXPEDITION UP THE EOEADYNE-Cpagi: 330) 


The foil 07 tin exiracis fro^ii Lieutenant Hopkinsox’s Jo777'nal of an expedifJon v.p the 

Koladpne in iJceemhtr a^id January 1847-18 ai'e reproduced ati (firing a lirclp 

account of Hie Icind of ivorlc frontier Ojficers in the Chittagong and Arracan Hii/s 

have to perform at times. 

[After seven davs’ jonrney in boats up tlie Koladync from Alcya]) (four days’ journey 
beyond tiie Eoludyne Thnna’j Hie force arrived at tlie inoutii of tlie Bhuroon* Kkyoiin-^, 
at Vhioli point llic land journey began. They innstercd Mty sepoys with Native oilicers, 
besides a civil force of musketeers and burkundazes.] 

AVc got the men togctlier, and about 5 a.m. commenced our march directly up the 
bed of the Bhuroon Kliyouiig. Sandys bad formed liis detachment into three sections, 
and our order of march was first the guides, in charge of two or throe trusty musketeers j 
then a section forming the advance guard, its rear brought up by 8., self and our high- 
land gillies bearing oiir guns ; then came centre section followed by the porters ; lastly, 
rear guard of sepoys and musketeers. These latter I had contemplated throwing out 
on either flank as skirmishers to dislodge any ambush, but soon saw' that the nature of 
the country rendered this impracticable, and that a rigid Indian file wns the only 
formation We could preserve. It had been strongly impressed on us Europeans, wdieii 
we left the station, that the only way to escape getting jungle fever was by being careful 
to avoid wetting our feet, and at first starting therefore wc took amazing care to he 
lifted over, when the course of the stream afforded no narrow edge or margin to admit of 
our passing dry shod j yet we found it impossible to persevere in this precaution, for at 
a few windings from its mouth, the nullah, liemmed in by either impervious jungles or 
rugged rocks, presented no passage save in mid channel, so that, as we could not submit 
to be carried altogether, wading w'as clearly our only alternative,— rather unpleasant 
we found it at first,Wor the w'ater was death cold. In this way we proceeded for about 
a couple of hours up the stony bed of the nullah, now become a mountain torrent, huge 
stones and large trees obstructing its course, and still more ours. Suddenly the party' 
came to a halt, and going to the front, I found our guides had lost their way ; but after 
a deal of pipe-smoking and consultation on their part, and threats on mine, they* discovered 
that they had gone up a wTong branch of the toiTent, and that there was nothing for it 
but to try back ; so right about w'e trudged, luckily not having to retrace our steps 
very far. About twenty minutes brought us to the right branch, a smaller nulluk 
apparently more stony' than the bed of the one we had wrongly taken. Proceeding ux> 
this for a* short way, we passed a cleared spot of ground and a shadock tree slie\ving where 
a village had once stood ; but who had been its occupants I could not learn. Nearly 
opposite this deserted village we quitted the nullah by its right bank, turning shaiqily- to 
our left, and commenced the ascent of a steep hill, up w'hich we jdodded our weary way 
blessing nature that she had planted it abundantly with bamboos, which growing singly 
about two feet apart supplied us with excellent standing wailking sticks, or rather 
climbing poles ; for we had to make more use of our hands than our feet, and here and 
there too with all the bamboos found a little judicious assistance from oiir attendant 
highlanders in the shape of a shove behind, indispensably necessary. At length coming 
to where some large crags jutted out from the hill side, I judged (the a])pearauce of the 
native rock is generally a sign), that we were near the top, and telling Sandys he cried 
a halt, and all hands sat down for a smoke, but resumed our march to find that our 
hardest task lay yet before us. We had in fact merely surmounted a spur of the hill, 
the chief ascent kill remained ; and on we w*ent higher and higher, w’hen, as I w'as beginning 
to look around me for ferns and firs, doubting w'hether w'e should stop but at the regions 
of eternal snow, a joyfful shout ahead convey'ed the welcome information that the 
mountain crest was at last gained. Of course there was another halt here and the guides 


■' 
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climbeil a large tree wlienee tliey preteBded to be able to overlook tlie Akiioimg Hill 
and m'afttiid me to get up and have a look too, but I was not going to incur any unneoes* 
sary %va‘i!o ol‘ physical force ; and as soon as our parly was tolerably well breathed, we 
eoniinenced our diiceut, meeting after some little time the vsource of a" mountain stream 
(bnni whose rocky bed our course, a most jjainful and toilsome one, lay for the rest of 
the day’s marfdi. "Now we were wading through the stream, stumbling over the boulders 
that strewfid its bottom, now where it leaped down some frightful precipice, turning the 
fall by cdlmbing the hill that overhang it. "We passed several cascades, beautiful and 
picturesque, eiujugh to have roused all our feelings of admiration, had excessive weari- 
ness not dulled us to the sense of everything but the path we were pursuing, our only 
thought where ^ve might safest plant eacdt successive footstep, for often would a false step 
have' boiut destruction. At length about sundoTO we reached the spot w'here it w'as 
niteud(id we should bivouac Cor the night, the bed of a milkli, the Eulet IvjTjiing, of 
whicli the mumiUdn torrent which we had been descending is a feeder. The course w'O have 
eoine to-day luis l)een on the whole, I imagine, a north-easterly one, but at intervals we 
have; folloWu! every )*oiut of the compass. We managed toniake our bivouac a very 
comfonabic one, the bamboos and wild plmiaiii whidi surrounded our camp soon pro- 
viiling us in tht? expert hamls of our hill allies witli very excellent cover. A dense fog too 
desceiiding after sunset on the valley wdicre we lay, "permitted us to light fires, without 
any fear that the enemy would see the smoke. 

2oih Dfcemlpr , — Got the men under arms and at about half an hour after day-light 
commenced our march, pursuing up stream the course of the Rulet Kyoiing. I thought 
nothing could have been worse than yesterday’s march, but our work to-day disagreeably 
undeceived me. The water in the nullah was miieh deeper ; that was nothing, but its 
course was blocked up by boulders, or masses of rock, of the most formidable dimensions, 
and to climb over these, "srii»per\’ as they were rendered by a green slime, and the falling 
wet, was a mo<t severe task. I was half tempted to take off my shoes, for their thick 
soles bad no hold whtitever on the surface, but I feared that I might not be able to put 
them on again when it was requisite. Tlic* se]*oys did not like this march at all, and after 
about some four or five hours of it, wdien we came to a check at a barrier of stone extend- 
ing right across the stream, and beyond which the road was so intolerably bad, tliat even 
our hill guides appeared to have some misgivings as to whether it could be pursued any 
farther, loud wore the murmurings ; however we got on again, and in a short time turned 
into u jungle, and halted under some large forest trees, wdien our guides w’ent forward to 
reconnoitre, and after some little delay returned wdth the most w^elcome intelligence that 
we were all right (I was beginning to have my doubts), that tlie^^ had come on the hill 
ciihivatioii of the village we W’cre to attack, and that the village must be therefore close 
at hand ; then diving again into the jungle they again returned after a few minutes, and 
hid us follow* them, as they had now found the path that led to the village itself- We had 
then to redraee our steps for a few hundred yards until we reached the foot of a mountain 
fall, whicl} found its way from the left into the stream w*e had been ascending, Sandys 
here hailed, ami having completed his military arrangements for an immediate advance 
and at lack, we resumed our march up the fall, following it lo its source, and then continu- 
ing our assent up a stoej) hill-side. Here I was toiling along in somewhat of a noncha- 
luiil when one of the guides put his hand on my shoulder, and pointing to some 
object before him, but to what I could not see, told me with most extravagant gestures 
that the prey was in our hands ; Unit he would put up a hundred thousand prayers for 
our success, hut that I must let him now stay behind as he w*as a non-combatant, lie had 
scarcely spoken— and I was laughing at his absurd antics— wdien I heard the sudden 
report of a musket, then the sliari> rattle of a dozen j there was evidently work 
ahtvid then, I snatched my gun from a fellow* behind me, rushed on, and making my 
way through a lot of gateway’s and spiked doors, found m 3 ^self in the midst of a good- 
sized village, regularly ’ stockaded, and the pliant A. L. B. in possession, blazing aw’ay 
in great style. 1 ];assed on at once to the front, when observing a joimg child of some 
six' or yours old running off at the opposite end of the idllage, and awure of the 

Importance of an^' capture, I pursued and succeeded in catching it, and bringing it back 
in my arms lo whore 1 <|uitted the detachment. I found Saiidys busy getting his men 
under proper cover, tlie enemy annoying him by a galling tiro kept" up principally 'from two 
block houses —human nests I may call them erected like eagles’ eyries in the lofty branches 
of tw*o gigantic forest trees, which sprung up from the side of the hill whereon stood the 
village ; the block-houses being actually connected with the village by very ingeniously 
contrived bamboo susx>ension bridges, about two feet broad, and which a kick would 
sever from their couuesion with the door of the block-houses, and hurl into the ab^'ss 
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below. Immediately on onr entrance to tlie village, tlie women and cbiMren, sup- 
ported by one or t%vo of tlie ablest warriors of tbe clan, who were now hring on ns, had 
retired to these hiock-hoiises ; they were of course quite inaccessible, and we could only 
silence the fire from them by sharp vollies from below. However, these at length ceased 
and very glad I was, for I could not help thinking that each of our bullets might find for 
its destination the person of some unfortunate woman or child. A few shots came still 
dropping in from the neighbouring hills, but they did us no harm, and we now betook 
ourselves to the consideration of thetcourse to be pursued next. 

It was by this time nearly sunset, and of course therefore we must bivouac where 
we were for the night, using what day remained to entrench ourselves in our new 
Xmssessions and make all secure against a night attack. The stockade was examined and 
repaired, houses likely to afford cover to the enemy removed, and bamboo spikes }jlenti- 
fully set. Whilst thus engaged, my attention was attracted to the sound of shouts and 
cries from the neighbouring hills, and soon after, one or two of niy headmen and the 
hill guides came aiid told me that the enemy sought a parley. To this, after some con- 
sideration, desiring first that^ the stray fire kept uj) on us from the neighbouring bills 
might be stopped, which was immediately done, I consented ; a little hesitation, tirising 
from doubts as to our good faith perhaps, succeeded on the part of the Akhoungs and 
their confederate clans (for by this time all the fighting men from the adjoining villages 
were collected and hovering round us) ; but at length two of their head men (one 
might be considered the first of the tribe : he wns at least represented as the most infiu- 
ential man in it : he turned out to be too, by an odd coincidence, the father of the 
little child I had caught : this had induced him to come into us) came up to the wicket 
of the stockade, and were admitted. They were in a great state of alarm, and it was 
some time before they could recover themselves sufficiently to find speech. They pro- 
ceeded to say that ‘‘ mistaking us for the Shans, they had alone dared to fire on us ; had 
they known that it w'as the officers and soldiers of the ^ ■ Lord Company’^ who had come 
dow'n on them, they would have offered no resistance. That they hoped we should be 
content with the injury we had already done them, and spare their village, with their 
wives and children in the block-houses. That they had been made aware that our attack 
was in retaliation of the dacoities they had committed on the Mrus and others, but if we 
would now shoiv them mercy they would swear henceforth to engage no more in such 
dex>redations, but tendering their entire submission to pay us their due quota of tribute, 
and to be in all things dutiful and obedient subjects. 


Having thus then determined on a pacific settlement, I now’ told the interpreter to 
signify to the Anoo chieftains that I wns prepared to accede to their prayer, whereupon 
they proceeded to make oath, swearing by the demon of the sw'ord, the*^ shield, and the 
spear, the demons of the hill and of the valley, the demon of the forest, and the demon 
of the mountain torrent, and the great spirit of the Holadan, to observe all the condi- 
tions they had previously submitted, and which I have given above. The solemn com- 
pact wns finally sealed by the sacrifice of a fowl to the powders whom they had thus 
invoked, and the bloody knife used to cut the fowl’s throat was pressed against theirs, 
that its imprint might be a sign against them unto the avenger if they broke their vow. 
This business over, 8andys at my request kindly paraded his men in single rank, making 
as much of them as he could, and a very satisfactory effect they aipeared to have upon 
the nerves of these wild men. We also treated them "to a bugle blast. Both the envoys 
were with their own consent detained in 'our camp as hostages for the good conduct of 
their xieoido during the coming night, or as long as we might remain in the village. 
Sandys, however, very properly did not the less take all x^recautioiis against a suiqiiise by 
cstabUshing his chain of sentries posting pickets at the wickets of the stockade, &c., &o. 
Our Anoo hostages soon seemed to feel quite at ease witli us, and made themsedves useful 
in showing our people wiiere to xu'oeure water, Ac., &c. AYe on our part allowed them 
to collect their dead and carry them up and deposit them in the block-house. They also 
brought out a wounded man from the block-house to receive surgical assistance from us, 
but he was xrast all skill. A ball had entered his abdomen, injuring the vital parts and 
coming out at the reins, and the blood w’as running freely from both apertures. I ascer- 
tained of the Akhoungs that seven persons had been killed outright, two (including tlio 
case I have just mentioned) had received mortal hurts, and four others were ■wianided 
more or less severely 5 fourteen casualties in all 3 a large proportion In a village of twenty- 
fivo houses. On our side a musketeer w'as killed (shot through the brain), another 
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musketeer was also sliot in tlie knee, and a sepoy received a ball in tbe liip, but in botix 
instances ilie wounds were likely to do well. We were fortunate to have got off so 
cheaply. Had the enemy been prepared for us and stood, our loss must have been 
very severe. Iii fact, I do not see how we could have taken the place. It was a position 
that four resolute men might have maintained against a whole battalion ; the village 
was stockaded, and the main wicket, the one we gained entrance by, protected, 

2(jth Deeemhcr. — IJp betiinej?, but did not hurr 3 ' our departure from the 
village. I* suppose it was about 8 a.m. before w'e prepared to quit, our people and our- 
selves first taking a comfortable breakfast. I required our hostage chieftain and his 
companion to accompany us, not merely to act as guides, but, if I may use the expres- 
sion, us a piece of feudal service or homage to mark our new relations. 

I also stipulated that they were to conduct us through all the country in occupation 
of their tribe, and to point out the respective villages among which it was distributed. 
Tims our rt>ute, after leaving Akhoung village, was altogether different from the one by 
which we had gained it; no longer following a painful course up the stou}’- bed of the 
jutamiaiu iorrent, we now pursued, alternately ascending and descending a regular beaten 
truck over successive crests of hills. IVc were evidently on the Anoo highway. About a 
couple of hours’ march i)rought us in sight of Tvveeng, perched on a higii hill on the 
distance to our left. Tiiis village belonging to the Anoo confederacy, wns one which, 
by the terms I had granted, I was bound to respect, and it nxis a respect I wns just as 
w’ell pleas(*«i as not at luiving to observe, for it ■would have taken some six hours’ very 
hard marching to have reached it, and the sepoys were already beginning to show signs of 
fatigue, some unable to carry their muskets, -walking lamely w'itli a stick, and so on. 
About 12 A.M., or a little . later, we passed Adcng, another of the Anoo villages. The 
road went within a stone’s throw, thirty or forty vnrds’ distant from it at the outside, so 
that I could see clearly into the village. There was not a single living thing in it, man 
and ])eust had all cleared out. 

I was somewhat annoyed at the want of conhdenee which the abandonment indicated j 
it was almost a breach of faith ; and I expressed a half intention to burn the place down, 
but here again friend Raipho interposed, representing if I did anvdlilng of the kind it 
would he a violation of the compact , and w’ould upset all that I had done, so I refrained 
ajid passed on. Another two hours’ march brought us within hail of Pliivelan, the last 
of the Anuo villages, at some little distance from the road, but perched house above 
house on the craggy submit of a hill, a position exactly like that which Fhayre describes 
tlie '\ralkm village to have occu]neci ; a deep and precipitous valley also intervened 
between us, and the road, the approach to the village, was down this valle^^ by a narrow 
pathway profusely studded with bamboo spikes. The Phivekn gentlemen were at home, 
trusting either to their almost inaccessible quarters, or, as I would rather hope, to the 
convention of ^'ostorda.y at Avhieh they had assisted. On our halting in front of their 
village, however, their contidence partially deserted them, for the}’ quitted their houses 
and commenced, gun in hand, climbing, as I should have thought monkeys could scarcely 
have done, much less anything human, the bare face of the almost per])endicular rock 
that ovcrliuiig their village. Our Akhoung chieftain on seeing this movement assumed 
grand airs of indignation, and ascending a tree overhanging the pathway that led to the 
village, coiiimouced a long harangue, in mingled tones of auger and command, nor was 
Ills speech wanting in effect. In a britd space the villagers descended the rocks, 
re-entered the village, and might be seen rushing hither and thither, and dodging about 
under the fioijrs of their houses. Not understanding the meaning of these singuiar 
motions, I applied to the Akhoung chiefttdn for explanation, and learnt that his exhorta- 
tions had had the do'^ired effoc-t of bringing Phivedan to a sense of its duty ; that a 
de})utatioii from tlio village wamld immedialety wait on me, and that the smdiliDg I saw 
arose in eoursi' of cajfturing a hog (the most valuable property these poor people have, 
and to whiedi they unach the greatest importance are thoir hogs), to present by’ way of 
tribute and in token of submission and homage. Sure enough, immediately after up 
came hog and deputation. The foreman of the deputation was in a great state\)f fright ; 
he tremble liu every limb while the perspiration ran in streams from his, body : how- 
eviw the mild and benignant manner and countenunco I did my best to assume, » had the 
happiest edfeid in re-assuring him. 

On leaving Phivehtn, a gradually ascending road, hut interrupted by slight descents 
iiB it passed from the crest of one hill to another, brought ns, after about, an hour and a 
half’s march, to tlie siunrait of what 1 take to be one of the highest ridges of these our 
Arra^an Alps. The prospect at this elevation was a most extended one, magnificent or 
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sabliBie I will not call it, for tbe boundless waste of bill, peak upon peak, mnjye after 
range, stretching as far as the eye could reach on three sides, north, south, and east of us, 
and covered as ' by a pall with dense sombre Jungle utterly unrelieved by any play of 
liglit and shade, could convey only impressions of gloom and despair, I conked Vive 
principal ranges intervening between us and Anoo, but the far-fameti “ Blue Mo^intains”, 
which figure so conspicuously in all our Arracan maps, tvere nowhere to be seen. As 
w-e rounded the hill top, and got to the w’estward of the ridge, the scenery improved con- 
siderably, and we had now really a very beautiful view j the valley of the" IColadan at our 
feet, with occasional glimpses of the river itself in the kstance winding its way through 
its rocky bed, the low hills on either bank cleared of jungle, and under the rfce and cot- 
ton cuftivation of tlie Kweymes, wrhile here and there one of their villages might be 
seen peeping out. Our descent from the ridge was a very serious affair. For about a 
thousjuid yards it was as steep as it could w^ell be ; the sepoys were unable to carry thfdr 
muskets w'iili them, but passed or slid them down from hand to hand those above to 
those belosv. The soil was a nasty loose friable shale, allowing the feet no hold, while in 
many places, where the path ran along the very verge of the khuds, a false step would 
have been perdition. I was very glad when we reached a spur which, Jutting out about 
half way down from the main range, offered a more favourable inclination, but the road 
still continued very bad, wet and slippery in the extreme, and a great deal of it, so that 
the sun had set by the time w*e reached the village of Apouug, where wo had arranged 
to bivouac for the night. 

27 ih December.— left xipotiug about an hour and a half after daybre:ik. 
Apoung, I should observe, is a line large Kweyme village, containing upwards of thirty 
houses well stockaded, and is not supposed to have been conceriiei in any of the late 
dacoitie.s. It belongs to that class of villages arbitrarily termed “ Aroeng” (wild, 
uncivilized) in coutriidistiuctioii to other Kweyme villages stybl “Ayeng'* (taMiei, 
tjubflued). These latter are generally situated in accessible positions on the banks or the 
Koladaii and other principal streams. Our control over them is complete, and of some 
standing, wdiiie their chiefs and headmen are more or less familiar wdth the Burine'^e. 
They are assessed in a money tax, which they remit directly to the JSlhyoungok of the 
Koladan. The “ Aroongs” live more in the hills ; their submission to oiir rule is of 
recent date. It is rare to find any ono among them who understands Burmese, and they 
pay contributions in kind, cotton, tobacco, &c., &c., coilscted through a ICwayine agent. 
An “ Aroeng” clan afte^r a time becomes “ Ayeng,” while occasionally we have h id im 
Ayeng village relapsing to Aroeng. Though the Apoung people liad never before seen 
a European (they bad never even been vi.sited by a Alugh), we found them very civil, 
anxious to minister to all our wants, bringing us rice, fowls, eggs, &c., &o., and providing 
a comfortable hut for us to sleep in, but there was more of fear than of bospitnlity in 
tills. The Chief kept out of the way, leaving his father-in-law and brothers to do" the 
honons, and ail the women with their children betook themselves to the jungle. I was 
struck too with the excessive good understauding apparently subsisting between our 
Anoo guides from Phivelan and this village. 

Prom Apoung our marcli was by a gradual descent for about an hour, when we 
refiobed the Tulakmwo iiulhih at, I imagine, a considerable distance from its source, as 
the stream ceased to be obstructed by boulders, and now ran smoothly over a gravelly 
bottom with chars at intervals oii either side. We continued our march down its bed, 
occasiuiialiy diverging into the jungle for a few hundred yards to cut off an angle or 
reach of "the river, and at length about midday, or somewhat later, reached its junction 
with the Ivoladan Itiver. Here a halt was proclaimed, and we awaited patiently the 
arrival of our boats from the Bimroom Khyoiing, 

[Purther on. Lieutenant no]ikinsoii shows to what a fortunate chance he owed the 
success of ills enterprise.] 

On our marches of yesterday and to-day I could not help thinking how extremely 
fortunate it was that I had refused "to be guided* by Koolsb Khyoungok when lie wished 
me to advance to tlie attack of Akhoung by this Very Tulakmwe stream. Had I done so, 
the business must have entirely miscarried. ** We should then have first reached Apoari<g, 
whose people wtmld, I am convinced (from the friendly relations which I have above 
noticed as evidently existing between them), have communicated intelligence of our com- 
ing and object io the Anoos, or even if they did not, the road running over the bill tops 
exposed the* smallest parly to bc‘ seen by each village hours before it could arrive at it, 
so that the remotest chance of a surprise would have been out of the question ; then 
too Akhuung would have been the last instead of the first village we should have met, 
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and by the time we reached it the whole country would have been raised against us. 
Equally fortunate also was it that we did not proceed vkl the IMeekhyoung, for the 
Akhoung chieftain told me himself that rumours of our meditated advance by that route 
bad reached him, and that his tribe had scouts out the whole way. 

Tuesday, 2Uh Dffcew&er.— Halted to-day in our boats. The Native doctor having 
reported a large proportion of the men unfit for duty, Sandys held a general muster to 
examine personally into each case, the result of which he made the subject of an official 
communication to me. I annex a copy. It will be seen that out of the party we had 
taken with us, viz,, 1 suhadar, 1 jemadar, 6 havildars, 4 naques, 1 bugler and 50 seyojs, 
a naque and 23 sepoys were all that we could reckon on as now fit for immediate service. 
One subadar, 1 jemadar, 1 bugler could not go another march of any length, and as for 
the rest of tiie party they "were disabled altogether ; our halting then turned out to 
have been a measure of absidute necessity, and had I on our reaching tlie^ Tulakmw^e 
requested Sandys to have continued a forward movement on the other villages to be 
attacked, we should have exposed ourselves to the cliance of a very serious misi^irriage. 
It vms annoying enough as -it was, for it now seemed uncterlain how long we might not 
be coudemnod to"iiiacli<m, and I had calculated that after a halt of one day only we might 
have proceeded to the Tulnkinwe villages, w^hen, oar business settled there, we should 
have returned to the mouth of the Tulakmw'e, and have then, if uecessiwy, set out in 
canoes up the Koladan apinst the Khons. I say if necessary, as I was not altogether 
certain that this expedition might be required. 

Thursday, Between 11 and 12 A.M., a shout announced that the 

canoes of the darogah and the Khon deputation w^ere in sight, a few minutes brought 
them to our mooring ground, and immediately presenting themselves they announced, to 
my exceeding gratifieatiou, that their mission had been entirely successful," and that they 
had the Khon Chief wdth them, I desired that he might he at once introduced, and in 
he walked, a very personable and imposing looking savage indeed, with a most Mongolian 
cast of ooiiutenancc, a realization in fact of one's ideas of Timour the Tarter. His 
headdress was similar to that of the Kwejmes, a narrow'-checked Khoung leoung, 
but with a magnificent plume of the tails of the mocking bird .set in it, rising from a 
tuft of blue jay feathers ; he wore a handsome plaid, evidently of Burmese manufacture, 
and w'as attended by twn ferocious looking gentlemen of his body guard, one bearing his 
sword, a strange looking weapon. I made him sit down near me, and we had a long 
conversation together. He expressed himself delighted at the opportunity afforded him 
of placing himself under British protection, and expressed his intention of quitting his 
present location and settling within our frontier on the hanks of the ELoladan. I look 
upon our securing the attiichment of this Chief as a gain of far greiitor importance than 
even the submission of the Aiioos. In power and influence the Khons rank second only 
(but a long second eertainly) to the Shantoos, between whom and the Koladan tribes 
they form the^ medium of communication, and it is oniy through them, and with their 
aid and gorN'i offices, that the Shantoos can be got at. IVe have an additional guaraiites 
too now that the Anoos will be qiuet, for I find that they are in some sort but the 
feudatories of the Khons. 
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APPENDIX H. 

HOPKINSON’S EEYIEW OF POLICY ON THE CHITTAGONG FRONTIEE 

IN 1856*~(PAaE 340), 


From CAPTiTN Henet TIopkin‘=?on, Commissiottf^r of Armoart, fo fhe Fe^reiary fo the 
Qoreninmit of Bengal, — (I^o, 40, dated Akyah, the ^ik May 18500 

T hare tlic lionoui' to revert to yoar Office letter to my addres?, No. 820 of tlie l.st 
April 1854, witli enclosures.’^ 

2. This letter found rae on the eve of departure for the Neil^^herry Hills on sick 
leave ; and it appears that niy successor, for what reason I cannot say, having failed to 
take it up, it has remained unanswered to the present time. 

3. It might, however, it appears to me, have been very easily answered, if it were 
sufficient to confine the answer strictly within the limits of the question propounded, viz., 
as to the practicability of opening negotiations with the chiefs of the Shindoo tribes. 
I do not think tliat I make an overbold assertion in saying that no attempt to open such 
negotiations would be attended vrith success. I may go further and say that at present 
we have no means of even fairly making an attempt. 

4. How is the first step to be taken towards entering into even a bare communi- 
cation with the Shlndoos. In some part or another of the mountainous regions lying to 
the north of Arracan, the west of Burma, and the east or north-east of Chittagong, we 
have testimony of the existence of a race whom we have agreed to call Shindoos, and 
suppose to be 'a branch of the great iChyeng family ; but beyond this fact of their exis- 
tence we know nothing about them : there is no point in our territory from which we 
could with any certainty say that we were within ten days or a fortnight’s march of the 
nearest of their fastnesses. Ascending the Biver Koladan, we first fall in among the 
hill tribes with the Koomees, who acknowledge fealty to the British Government. 
Beyond these we may meet with other Koomees, who have either cast off their allegiance, 
or who have never sought relations with us ; then we find a host of petty tribes known by 
different names, and often speaking different dialects, and among them we shall hear for 
the first time of the Shindoos, yet still not as of a people well known, or with whom there 
has been any close intercourse. I notice in the correspondence that some reliance is 
placed on the chance of a man named Ched3m being able to effect a communication with 
this formidable tribe. Becent circumstances have shewn Chedyn to be quite false and 
untrustworthy, an impostor who had not a tithe of the influence among the hill tribes 
which he claimed to possess, yet even he, wdien he most enjoyed our confidence, never 
pretended to be b'>Id enough to venture among the Shindoos in person and treat with 
them directly : he does not knoiv a w'ord of their language, and his negotiations for the 
release of captives among them were by his own showing conducted in the most round- 
about way ; tiiej were opened with a tribe A, who transmitted or interpreted them to a 
tribe B, whence they passed to a tribe CV who w^ere confidently stated to have relations 
with the Shindoos. 

5. But, supposing we tried i his plan, and that our communication, after infiltrating 
through a scries of tribes, did reach the Shindoos, retaining somewhat of its original 
purport, what is to ])e the basis of negotiation ? What equivalent is to be tendered to 
the Shindoos in return for their abandoning their slave trade ? Are we to get from them 
an estimate of their annual income by captives, and promise them the same amount in 
muskets or rupees ? This would be little better than compounding murder and abduc- 
tion. And what assurance should we have that the composition w^ould bo observed in 


* Letter froia H. Ricketts, Esq., Cotnmissioner, Wth Division, to the Secretary, Government of 
Beneial, No. 553, dated 16tli Anffust 1847, with, enclosures from Secretary, Governmenl of Bengal, to 
Commissioner, No. 1573, dated 22nd September 1847. 

Extract, paragraph 23, from Mr. Colvin’s report on the District of Chittagong. 

Erom the Superintendent of Police, to Seeretar 5 % Government of Bengal, Chittagong Division, 
No. 38, dated the 30th January 1854, with two enclosures. 

To the Superintendent of Polioe, Chittagong Division. 

Prom the Secretary, Government of Bengal, No. — dated 1st April 1854. 
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good faith by the opposite side ? We may be tolerably certain that it would not, such 
savages understand their own interests as little as children ; and no arrangement is to be 
depended on with them that cannot be backed and supported b}’ strong coercion* Fire 
and sword are after all the only valid negotiators for the case *, and we are not yet in a 
position to employ these agents with effect, I may take occasion to observe here that I 
doubt the wisdom of the policy in past times of ransoming captives through the direct 
interference of Government or its agents. We thus go far towards creating a new 
inducement to the making of captives for the purpose of selling them, as the tribes may 
understand the transaction, to Government. 

6. Another and almost insuperable objection arises to negotiating with the 
Shindoos ; that they are not, as far as we know, a people united together, and obeying a 
common head or government, but they are split up into numerous clans, each under its 
own chief and independent of the other. We should thus have to conclude separate 
engagements with each chm, and if we left any out the whole .scheme would be ruined ; 
for this would be but to buy off some give a freer scope to the ra vages of the rest. 
But how w'ould it lx* possible to make terms with every dun F 

7. The idea of negotiating with the Shindoos has arisen probably from the impres- 
sion that they lived in our own acknowledged hill co\intry, or on our immediate border ; 
but, oii the contrary, I believe them to be the most distant of all tribes that ever cross our 
frontier ; jitkI for the reasons I have above given, 1 do not think it would be wise to 
attempt to enter into any relations with them. I am not sure that the Chittagong 
authorities will agree with mo in this opinion ; but if not, and the Government support 
them, I w'ould suggest that they be charged with the negotiations with the Shindoos, who 
are at least as accessible from Chittagong as they are from Arracan. 

8. Even if we bought off the Shindoos, and in the improbable event of their 
abiding by their engagements, I doubt if any very material diminution in the number of 
these "horrible outrages would be the result. The statement of dacoities appended to Mr. 
Stain forth’s elaborate report shows this. Out of tw’enty-one dacoities committed by the 
hill tribes on the Chittagong frontier from 1830 to 1 Sol, only four are imputed to the 
Shindoos. Again in the detailed account Mr. Stainfortli gives of six dacoities, wliich takes 
up from paragraph 11 to ;i7 of his report, not one is established to have been committed 
by the Shindoos. A darogah was of opinion that the first was committed by that tribe, 
but the witnesses, who should have known best, declared they ivere Lochees. Of these 
Lochees, as w'ell as of the Kookees, who w^ere the culprits in the second, third, and 
fourth cases, we in Arracan know' nothing. The fifth case, the most atrocious of all, seems 
to have been committed by a Chittagong Joomeea zemindar. The sixth, ])y Koomees, 
was an inroad probably from the Arracan side. The fact is, I believe, that the Shindoos 
have many an outrage, of which they are w'holly guiltless, imputed to them, and that 
they are rather receivers and purchasers of captives than abductors on any great scale 
themselves in the Chittagong District. I think they would not be likely often to come 
so far, but that when one of these hill dacoities takes place, our ])olice arid people have 
got hold of the notion that in reporting it by the visiltition of the Shindoos’’ they make 
an end to the matter, and leave nothing more to be said or eiignired about it. This is an 
impression which, though the vShindoos are not therein mentioned by name, finds support- 
in the observations of Mr. II. Ricketts, stated in the 2tth paragraph" of his report ; and 
so also the extracts from Mr, Sconce’s letter, which are given’in the twm following para- 
graphs (25th and 26th), are suggestive of a similar conclusion, ATe may have no legal 
proof on the subject, but the popular belief does the Phrus and Joonieeas great wrong 
if they have not had more or less concern in many an outrage that have been kid at 
other monk doors. 

9. I have now reported not only against the praeticabilitj" in my view of opening 
communications with the Shiadoo tribe, but in giving this adverse opinion, I have also 
ventured to express a doubt as to the use of any such negotiations, even if I considered 
them po«ible. According to the strict tenor of iny instructions therefore I might have 
now closed this eoimnuiucation, had I not had otherwise reason lately given me to 
suppose that- it might be desired I should notice the general question of the policy that- 
should be adopte<l to cheek the aggressions along the Chittagong and Arracan frontiers 
by whatever tribes perpetrated. 

10. How’ difficult the problem is of solution appears by the ability and experience 
that have been bestowed on it, without any decided result having been obtained j at 
least I judge by the very bulky documents on the subject to which I have had access 
where I find the last writer always modifying his predecessor’s views, and so many 
schemes and opinions propounded, that I cannot grasp or weigh and balance them all at 
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11 But I do not know that I would stop to examine any proposition, of which 
the starting PO'nt went not to adopt the principk of « Mr Clevela.nrs plan of subsidis- 
ins the chiefs and enlisting the men as soWiers or poliecmeu' -* a plan more Ui^hy 
described bv the Honourable the Court of Directorsf in the f.dlmvnig words i , Jhe 
means which have proved most successful elsewhere have been to enlisi the ehiefs m the 
hill country or on our immediate frontier, together with tlicir tollowers, to keep the 
peace and tb resist the inroads of more distant tribes In actrag upon such a st stem 
ft is necess-irv that The forms of official proceedings should be dispensed with so long as 
the end in view is oiitained without substantial injustice or flagrant acts o! violence.- 

l'’ I can imarano nothing better than the policy so clearly outlined inthe forc- 
£min<-^“extra<rt But It is anothor question whether the Government will agree with me 
in what’ I consider necessary to allow of the firat feature m it being earned out with 
success I mean that we eaimot attend to enlist and organue lull chiefs and their 
followers to eomhino for their own-protection, to kwp the peace, or, m lact to do any 
thin- ai all that we want them to do unless we have European oflicors placed m direct 
relatio-is with them. Interl'oreuco will do more harm than goial lyifhout ho ran make 
it of the most immeriialc and elfoctivo kind ; and it is certam tiiat the ordinary con- 
stituted authorities oiiher in Arracau or in ('hiltagong are powerless to nilorlere heyoml 
thomisohievons point. Of Chittagong itishroadly stated ■' that hvi have no hold at all 
of the country in the occii|iatiou of the Pliriis ; or, a? in a looi-nott' of .Lickcits 
report lint 'Mlie AIu‘nstratc* has reullv no moans of doin^Z uuylbm.LT in the kupas 
Mohals” : and in the hill tracts on the Arracan frontier the state of atfaim is still more 
difficult one, from the tibseuce of any paramount family like that oi the I'hrus, through 
whom some general influence can be exercised-everv pettv Phru duet ot whoiu tlioro 
mav he some hundreds, being the head of his clan. My opmiou thorotore is that 
extraordinary authority must'be resorted to ; that if the pacilkation ot these re- 
gions is a lueasure that has been seriously and earnestly determined as a thing that has 
Sot to be done, special agents must be apixmited to do it ; _ in a word, that both the 
Kupas Mehal and the Upper Koladan should he placed m charge of European 
Superinteudents. In Arracan an extra junior assistant would suffloe tor the duty, 
and I presume that an officer in an equivalent position would equally answer for the 
Kupas Mehtil Tlie exercise of any powers with which such oiheers were entrusted 
must !>e unfettered by reLUilation law* : and as of course they would he ex-otUeio coiti- 
mandaut*^ of the police" levies, which it would be probably found necessary to make it 
their first duty to raise, they must be military meu. However, it would be time cuonprh 
to enter upon details concerning the character of the proposed appointment, and the 
functions that should attach to it, wdieii I fmd that Government^ is so far willing to 
consider its expediency as to desire any further explanations about it. 

13 \fter what" Mr. Eicketts has written of the uuliealthiness of the Knpas 
Mehal * I* can fancy it being objected w limine, if there was nothing else n gainst the 
scheme of linviiv*- aii European Superintendent there, that no ollicer could live in such 
a country ; bu^ on this side, at any rate, I think I could place an ollicer sumciently 

near to tlW scene of action, without exposing him to much greater risk on tho score of 

health than he wouhl run in any other part of the proxnnee. I have also been tiiinkmg 
that an officer on the Koladan might be so able to extend his irffiuence as to embrace 
the KuTJas :Mehal wdthhi the circle of his protection ; and if the Chittagong authorities 
would answer for their doomeeas and Flirus keeping the peace, that he might prevent 
■v<'‘rressions upon them. It might be as well, perhaps, if the experiment ^was looked on 
favourably, to coniine it in the first instance to a superhitendency of the Koladan tribes. 

14 I do not believe that a more impracticable set of savages than these tribes 
exists on the fa<!0 of the earth ; and I am sure a more impractiefible country than that 
which they occupy ouiild not be found. All sorts of attempts ha,ye been made to win 
the confufcnce of the chiefs, to attach thorn to our policy, and to humanize them in some 
de*-^reo Messrs. Bogle and Eliavre, as Commissioners of this Province, gave great atten- 
tion 'to the realization of these objects ; but I have now some sixteen years’ experience of 
Arracan and I never saw any real progress made towards their attainment ; and it is 
my profound conviction that in the establishment of a superiiitendency lies the last and 
only chance of success. If this cannot be tried, or if it is tried and fails, the next 
best thino* is. in my opinion, to leave the tribes altogether to their own devices, 
interually^to allow them the unchecked enjoyment of their accustomed pursuits of 
rapine and murder, externally to cut them off from all intercourse at the point at which 

« Memorandum on tribes on tbe Chittagong frontier, with Judicial Proceedings, 13th April ISki, Xo. 139. 
t Despatch No, 23 of 1S55, dated the 22iid August, paragraph 11. 
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o«r* aiilhority ccapfs to be completely established. There no boundary has ever been 
hxed for Arractui on the north, the tract watered by the Upper Kohidan and its affluents 
bus never been more than a nominal part of the British (lominion, and there are no 
«^msiderations but those of expediency to prevent out renouncing it. 

15. In speaking of cutting off all intercourse from the tribes of the Koladan with 
the rest of the world, I should not overlook that this is in itself a coercive measure, from 
which, if perfectly carried out, some advantage might result. lu a petty kind of w^ay 
there is a good deal of trade between the hills and the plains ; the former receive rupees, 
salt, and ‘salt-tlsh, piece goods, beads, and various trifling articles in exchange for cotton 
and tobacco ; and to stop aiid intercept this trade, which I believe can be done when 
any outrage was committed, might tend greatly to keep the tribes on their good 
behaviour. 

16. In taking up the questinn of the management of the hill tribes under its 
Arracan asperd, I rely upon my own experience, and can speak more confidently than 
when I go over to Chittagong awl the Kupas IMehal, of which my only knowledge is 
derived from reading, and that chiefly in the correspowlence (uted at the head of this 
letter. So far, however, I may bo permitted to form an opinion on what I have read, 
I should say that tlio system of superintendence I have proposed w'as as applicable to the 
Flirus and /otimeeas of the Kupas Mehal as to the Arraean hill tribes. I believe Fhrus, 
Joomeeaa, Koomees, Moning, and Kookies, to be all pretty much the same thing under 
different names : and I believe further, that if the whole truth could be known, we should 
become aware that the Joomeea of the Kupas Mehal yas often the dacoit in the 
Koladan, and the Joomcc'a of the Koladan the dacoit in the Kupas Mehal. As in 
Arraean, I think also that in the Kupas Mehal, supposing my idea of establishing 
absolute superintendence to be dismissed, that the great point should always be to avoid 
interference altogether ; and I think, w'ere I suddenly called upon without any further 
information to undertake the management of the mehal, I should prefer to revive and 
revert to Mr. Uicketts’ policy of 1847. 

17. I might even go further than Mr. Tlicketts. I w'ould not care if I released 
the whole of the sudder jumina of the Phrus, but I would make it more than an expec- 
tation from them that they should protect the frontier. I would hold them responsible 
for its protection. T would exa<jt from them the payment of the ransom of any captives 
that were taken, and amerce them in the amount value of property plundered in every 
dacoity. I think if in this way it was made so directly for their interest to stop raids, 
they would be stopped. Kalindi Bani might be brought under the same engagements ; 
but I have not the proper local knowledge to judge of this point, or how far either the 
Boajahs, who are settled with for separate mehals, could be similarly dealt with. 

18. T do not fmd it anywhere accounted for how it happened that all forays having 
ceased for two years after .Mr. Ricketts* agreement with the Phrus they shonhr suddenly 
have re-commencod. Had not Mr, Bicketts then left Chittagong, and does not the 
suspicion arise against the Phrus, that while their treaty w%as fresh and the matter on 
the other part present, they could accomplish its object, and that afterwards they got 
careless, and the old state of things returned because they would not be at the pains to 
prevent it ? 

19. There seems a perfect agreement of all opinions on the subject of the Sliindoos, 
that until they are put down, the frontier will always be more or less liable to incursion ; 
but that marching trcx>ps against them would be too difficult and hazardous an operation 
to undertake in the present state of our information about them. Concurring in ail tliis, 
I will only add that we shall never be able to get at the Sliindoos until we have confeder- 
ated the * intervening t ribes and made them our own ; but the Sliindoos would then be 
unable to penetrate into our territory, and we should not want to march against them ; 
at the same time I repeat my belief that their incursions into Chittagong are much rarer 
than is supposed, 

20. The policy recommended by Mr. Mytton in his letter No. 131 of the 26tli 
December 1850, might, I think, be justified in its application to the Koladan tract, which 
mn hardly be said to have been ever constituted an integral portion of our territory, 
the tribes ocempying it being regarded rather as tributaries than as subjects j but the 
Knim Mehal seems to have been thoroughly incorporated with, and held as part and 
litittel of the Chittagong District for the last half century, and now to sever and emt it 
off on the ^ound that we could not protect life and property in it, or that we were 
unwilling to incur the cost of doing so, would, it appears to me, be a proceedino- as 
unworthy of us as It would be inconsistent with the traditions of our policy. 
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SI, Mr, Stiamfortli meEtbas another proimifeioE, one hy Mr, E. Lantoiiur, for the 
establishment ot‘ four frontier posts 5 and if there were only four passes hj which the 
hillmon could come, this plan mi^lit ansvrer s but, as I should ex]>ect, Mr. Steer says 
that the whole line of frontier is exposed to their attacks, and in that case neither four 
nor forty, nor four hundred posts would keep our territory inviolate. In such a country, 
too, I am of opinion that a post can only protect itself the ground it actually' covers. 
If circumstances were otherwise favourable, the existence of a military post within a 
mile of a village would not interfere with the success of a dacoity in it. When the 
Burmese stockaded Naregjxn, and the whole of the Arraeaii local battalion was thrown 
into the Aeiig Pass, and not a mile of the road could be reckoned on beforehand as free 
from the presemee of military parties, the hiilmeu found means to carry the officers’ 
stores, their wine, beer, and chercMjts, and, if I remember rightly either two of their 
bervants or two sepoys, acting as convoy, were on one occasion made prisoners. 

22, Mr. Plowden proposed, and is supported by Mr. Stainforth in, a scheme for the 
establishment of a Joomeca police “ within the *Joom tnict, locating tliaiinuhs in such 
number and in such places as might be necessary for effecting pelitic admiuistration.'*’ 
'Whatever the merits of iliis plan, I doubt- wlicther we should have an opportunity of 
testing it by experience, for I quite agree with Mr. Uteer in thinking that the diffi- 
culty would be to lind men to carry it out. I can imagine no inducement prevailing 
with the Jouineeas to give up their dooms and to become policemen ; or, if tempted in 
their ignonince to enter the police, they would never submit to the ncc(‘ssary restmint 
and discipline. The only jjossibie way in which I believe a force could be organiised 
among these people is through the agency of an European Superintendent, such as I 
have recommended the apjioinlment of. Located among them, if he could gain their 
confidence and affection ; if he could get them to look up to him as their leader, their 
protector, their chief, be might in time engage them generally^ to assist him and be able 
to command the services of a more immediate body of adherents, who would at length 
become the police we want : but any^ attempt to embody the J oomeeas through thannah 
darogahs, or their own hill chiefs, would, I am satisfied, prove a perfect failure. If I 
were hereafter told that such a police had been raised in that way, i would not believe it. 

23, Besides the natural disinclination of the Joomeeas themselves to enter the 
police, we should have, I fear, the pow^erful influence of the^ chiefs against us, if its 
establishment was to be accompanied, as proposed by Mr, Stainforth, by the discontinu- 
ance of the remission of revenue heretofore sanctioned by Government in their favour. 

24, As I would place the Kupas Mehal under a special officer, so of course I w'ould 
exclude it from the regular Jurisdiction of the Chittagong District. I observed that 
Messrs. Eicketts, Plowden, Bowring, and J. E. Colvin are all in favour of such a 
separation ; while the considerations on which Mr. Stainforth has been laid to think it 
inexpedient have no application in the case of the appointment of a Siiperiutendent, 
Another objection as to the difficulty and expense of laying down a boundary line 
between the two Jurisdictions I do not dwell on, I do not see the necessity of laying 
down such a Hoe ; there is a tract that has been always known by the name of the 
‘‘ Kupas/’ or cotton melial, quite distiiigushable from the settled part of the Chittagong 
District by nattiral features, which must i^revent any confusion as to the limits of the 
two ; and the term Ivupas Mehal would be a sufficiently particular description of the 
tract in any Act passed to exempt it from the operation of the general law. No boundary 
line has ever been kid down between the Province of ilrracan and the Chittagong District, 
but I never remember any ease arising in wffiich the authorities had any difficulty in 
determining the jurisdiction on that account. 

25, Having, as far I trust as will be considered necessary, noticed what has been 
previously written on the subject, 1 may now proceed with the cotisideraliou of Mr. Com- 
missioner fcsteer's report of the 19th March 1856 (No. of 1856). I understand by it, 
first, that Mr. Steer is of opinion “ that tlie Poang cannot be relied on,’’ aiid is not to 
blame for his failure ; in other words, that experience has shown that 1^1 r. Eicketts in 
ius arrangements of 18-17 overrated the power and miluonce of the Phrus, and that 
they have therefore been ineffective ; second, that the establishment of a strong police on 
the plan proposed by Mr. Plowden would prove equally useless ; third, that to procure 
tranquillity we must look rather to retributive than to preventive or detective nu^sures ; 
and fourth, that for this last purpose, though he overlooks none of the 'risks, Mr. Steer 
would employ military force to !}e exerted by the Arracan local battalion. Upon 
the two first propositions I have already expressed an opinion, veniuring to question 
whether the papers prove that Mr. Eicketts’ policy was as thorouglily enforced as 
it might have i)een ; and whether the experiment of pushing it further, by giving 
the riinis greater privileges, yet making them more responsible, might not have 
been tried, and coinciding with Mr. Steer in thinking that the Joonieea police plan would 
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not answer. In his third proposition also I very nearly concur with Mr. Steer, and I 
will return to it again when I have stated shortly the difficulties that to my mind oppose 
the reception of his last proposition. 

26. Upon the general question of the employment of troops in the hills against 
the Shindoos, I submit that Mr. Steer has shewn no good grounds for reversing the Judg- 
ment of condemnation pronounced against it by Colonel Bogle, Colonel Lister, and other 
authorities, and which was so emphatically affirmed by the Supreme Government itself ; 
and that upon the evidence of the report of the very expedition, to which Mr. Steer 
alludes as having succeeded, that success appeared so fortuitous, that it is not enough to 
say now that there is no reason why a similar expedition from Chittagong should not 
succeed, but rather reasons are wanted to show that it w’ould. Let us at leiist first learn 
against whom the troops are to go, where they are to go, the distance, and how they are 
to be supported. In the way of a mere special objection or objections, I have to explain, 
in allusion to the 13th paragraph of Mr. Steer’s report, that sepoys of the Arracan batta- 
lion are only comparatively better than Hindoostanees, that is to" sa.Y, so far as service 
in the plains of Arracan goes. Tlieir constitutions suffer cruelly in the hills, and they are 
not accustomed to travel in them before entering the service. In the expedition Mr. 
Steer has alluded to, half tiie detachment I had witli iiie were footsore at the end of three 
days. In the present state of the battalion, moreover, no men could be spared under any 
circumstances and for any service at Chittagong ; the corps should now muster a thousand 
strong, Government having proposed to add two companies to it on the wiihdniwal of 
regular troops j but not only has this not been done, but owing to men taking their dis- 
charge, desertion and to tlie difficulty of getting recruits, it is far below its normal strength, 
and does not suffice for its most ordinary duties— so weak indeed m it, that I believe 
there has lately been question in the Military Department of sending a wing of Eegulars 
to its assistance. 

2*7. But besides as I have said, that we have no troops adapted to the service,,, ^ ' 
regular military force is nt)t essential, I think, to carry out the retributive measures, which 
I concur with IMr. Steer in opinion must be resorted to. Let there be a Superintendent 
such as I have advocated the appointment of, and let him have his levy of Joomeas, 
Mugh, Koomee, Cloning, or Kookio Joomeas— (for I understand by Joomeoa not the 
name of a tribe, but of a calling, all wffio cultivate dooms) ; and I think a sufficient 
agency will have been provided to carry out the stem, uncompromising policy, which, if 
we interfere in the business at all, and if we are to make an end of the disorders on our 
frontier, we must he ijrepared to pursue. There can be no question then made of 
administering the law,— law is for the preservation of order, wherever the latter has 
b€»n establisiied ; but law never terminated anarchy, nor is it its proper remedy, but 
rather that rougher system (more or less war), wherein the many must sometimes be 
made responsible for the acts of the few, the iuno(^ent for those of the guilty, and suffer 
with tluau, that the ends of Justice may be attained and })oace reign. ^ In this view, on 
the commission of a dacoity, as soon as I had ascertainetl who the dacoits were, I would 
proceed at once against any one or more tribes to which they belonged, and carefully 
avoiding blofMlshed, except in' self-defence, I would burn down the villages of those tribes, 
drive tlieir cuttle, and destroy their croj>s. I would serve without warning any tribes 
also in the same manner, on }>roof of their harbouring dacoits, conniving at, or assisting in 
the com mission of dacoity, or buying or selling slaves, knowing the saino to have been 
obtained by da^‘oit\. b’uch are" the retributive measures I should not scruple to employ. 

Ho far as I " am informal {>f the nature of the country, and of the habits, customs, and 
condition of its inhabitants, they are the only kind from which I should expect success; 
while from detective or preventive measures, I hope lit tie or nothing, e.xoepfc at least 
from tluw preventive, not exactly measures but results, which would surely accrue from 
the establishment of Euro]>cuu authority in the hills ; that the people would be taught 
to combine for their mutiad protection ; that they would become inspired with more 
cmifideiice in themselYes ; that the defences of their villages would be better looked 
after; that their own intestine feuds would be healed, and those traitors (and spies) 
among i hem whom the robbers look to, to guide them to their prey, and without wffiose 
assistmicc they will seldom undertake au expedition, would be discovered and got rid of. 

In some wirt as a preventive measure to adopt, I might here suggest that, until some 
policy be doterniiiicd on, great care should be taken how muskets and ammunition find 
their way into the hills on the Chittagong side. 

I trust I shall not be oonsiderM too much out of order in alluding to » letdtf ’ 
la the of IMm oC the 1st May on the subject of this letter, and received bfiwi, ' ^ 

uliile writing it, merely to say that had it contained any suggestions which appesitfei 
to me plausible or available, I ' should have considered it my duty to enter upon thidr 
examination. 






E5TEACTS FltOM THE ASSAM CENSUS EEPORT. 1881 


The following extracts from the Assam Census Report for 18 SI are here reprinted for 
facility of reference in emmc^ction with the subject-matter of this work. The census did 
not extend to the independent hill tribes, not living within the limits of our districts. 

1 * Assam occupies the north-east corner of the Indian Empire, ainl is bounded on 

the north by the eastern section of the Hima- 
Gcoj^mphicai. layan range, which portion is inliabited by the 

Bhntius, Bahlas, Akns, and other hill tribes, on the west and south by Bengal, and on the 
ejist by the native 8 tat<* of Manipur and the wdld regions of Fpper Burma. It is nartir- 
ally divided into three distinct ]torlions, namely, the valley of the Brahmapiitm on the 
north, that of the Snrma on the south, and the hilly regions running wusl and which 
lie b itween these valleys and form the watershed of tUa two basins, and help with riiuner- 
0118 streams to swell the waters of two of the largest rivers in Assam, which at the present 
day form the chief highways of oonimiinication with the outer world. 

Along the banks of the Brahmaputra lie the six districts of (beginning from the east) 
Lakhimpur, 8 ib.*<agar, Nowgong, Darning, Kamriip, and Goalpara, which comprise the 
“ Assam Valley Districts then follow from west to east the hill districts of the Garo 
Hills, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, the sub-division of North Caclnir, and the Naga Hills, 
knowi:i as the “Hill Districts;” and lastly, the “ jdains” portion of Cachar and Syihet, 
forming the districts of the *‘ 8 urma Valley,” 

The province of Assam was constituted in the year l 87 t- 75 , when the eleven districts 
comprising it were separated from the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, and established 
^ an independent administration under a Chief Commissioner. 

The districts of the Brahmaputra and Surma Valleys are known as the “ Plains’* 
portion of Assam, and the hill tracts intervening between the two valleys are the “Hill 
Districts.” The different portions differ considerabh" in their conditions, and are different- 
ly administered. With the exception of the District of Goalpara, w*hich for the most part 
is permanently settled, the remaining five districts of the Assam Valley are temporarily 
settled. These districts are under the direct control of a Commissioner, " who is subordin- 
ate to the Chief Commissioner, and has his head-quarters at Ganliati, the chief town of 
the Kamriip District ; while 8 ylhet and Cachar, the two districts of the Surma Valley, 
are under the direct administration of the Chief Commissioner, without the intervention 
of a Commissioner. The hill districts are all semi-political charges administered under 
special rules, and the regular laws are not in force in them. Assam l 3 eing, as stated above, 
divided by nature into thre't distinct portions, each differing widely in its conditions, tin 
lemling idea in setting forth the results of the census is to keep the results obtained in the 
Plains distinct from the results of the hills. 

In the third of the urea.s specified (the hill districts) it was nowliere possible to 
attempt any synchnmous enumeration. In the hill tracts of the Gfiro Hills only Ihe 
houses were counted, and a detailed enumeration of every house was made in certain 
selected specimen villages, and the data thus ascertained of average population to a 
house and distribution of sexes were applied to the villages countedr In the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills the census was taken in full detail, but it extended over several weeks. In 
the North Cachar Hills the srdiediiles were filled in by the tahsildar, who went round 
from village to village in the coui*se of the cold weather. In the Naga Hills, on account 
of the recent dislurbauces, only the civil and military population of the station of Kohima 
was censused. 


131 . In Robinson’s Account of Assam it is stated that the Mikirs have a tradition 

that their ancestor originally came from the 
Mikirs. Their origin. Jaintia Hills. Coloiltd Dalton s version of the 

legend is that they only went to Jaintia on their expulsion from Tularam’s country by the 





Kaoharis, and tliat, not being satisfied with their new quarters, they eventually placed 
themselves under the protection of the Rajahs of Assam. The story that I have been told 
of their first appearance In Assam is that being driven out of the Jaintia Hills into what 
is now the Nowgong District, they sent emissaries to claim protection from the Ahom 
Governor of the province of Raha. These luckless persons being unable to make them- 
selves understood were straightway buried alive in a tank which that officer was then 
engaged in excavating. The hostilities which ensued were concluded by an embassage to 
the king hiinsel! in Sibsagar, and the Mikirs have been living peacefully ever since in the 
territory assigned them. Their present seat is chiefly in the Mikir Hills, a low mountain 
tract in Nowgong, cut off by the valleys of the Kopili and Dhansiri from the main range 
of the Naga Hills, but with a Kaga population in its southern half, while large numbers 
again are to he found still in their original settlements along the foot of the Jaintia Hills 
both in Nowgong and Kammp, A few communities have emigrated into IJx)por Assam 
and across the river into Darrang, 

132. The Mikirs do not claim relationship with any other race, and the name by 

,, , . which they cull themselves, Arleng, means 

Tribal fimsums. simply * a man.’ They are divided into three' 

tribes, namely, Chintong, Ronghang, and Amri, whereof the first two rank rather higher 
than the third, becfuise Amri excused itself fn>m sending a man on the dangerous 
embassage to the Ahom king in Sibsagar, when a representative was required from each 
tribe. Hence Amri is excluded from sharing the liquor at a sacrifice, and is held in 
contempt by the western ^likirs especially. These latter are a fourth tribe called Dumrali ' 
by the Mikirs and Tholiia by the Assamese, and from the fact of their acting as inter- ;; 
praters to the embassy, we may presume that they had then been settled in the Assam 
Valley for some time. All four tribes, as it seems, have the same divisions or phoids, 
within each of which marriage is interdicted. In this respeiit the Mikirs contrast 
strongly with their immediate neighbours, the Lalungs, for they have only four phoidjs, 

I, Ingti II. Terang III. Lekti IV. Timung 

and the sub-divisions of these are not very numerous, namedy, 

I. Taro. II. Beh. ^ III. Hanse. IV. Tokbi. 

Ratar. Kro. Tutso, 

Hensek. Ingjar, Inghi. 

Ingleng. ;j 

Though all the phoids are socially on an equality, have no scruples as to eating together 
or intermarriage, yet their traditional rank is in the order given above. Ingti and Terang 
apj:>^>ar to bo pru*sily clans, though their office has fallen entirely into desuetude, Lekti ' 
is sjiid to have lK‘eii"the military clan, while Timung embraced the rest of the people. 

133. But whatever sort of polity the Mikirs may have had in the old days, they 

have none now. Each little hamlet manages ^ 

Their niodu of life. its own aftairs. In their own hills the Mikirs 

cultivate cotton and summer rice in forest clearings made mostly on the slopes of the hills. 

Their iui}>lument is the hoe, cattle are not kept, and milk is regarded as impure. In the 
plains, however, they are giving up this prejudice and learning to cultivate winter rice 
with the plough. A Mikir village or okdng (so called from th<3 high platforms on which 
the houses arc raiscnl, ten or twelve feet abwe the ground) consists of single houses or 
disiionnectcd groups scattered about the jungle and constantly liable to change as their ^ 
inhabitants shift their dw’eilings in saireh of fresh lands. Usually all the members of a 
family, however numerous, occupy a single house, wdiich may thus be of very respectable 
size. The houses are very strongly put together. Under the platforms live the pigs and 
fowls which (xintribute victims to the Mikir gods. 

131, The principal deity is Amam Kethe, e., the great god, whom the western 

Mikirs are sjiid to call Hujai, but this word 
Thtnr i-eligion. simply be the name of a district {Eojsai)^ 

or may be coimeided with the Bodo %djo^ a hill." His victim is usually a pig. The 
siicrificiiil ground is a cleared space near every village, and the principal times for worship 
are the first ikys of Magh, Baisakh, and Kdtik, The ground is swept clean and spread 
with letives of wild plantain and wild cardamura (foraj^ iqion w^hieh are placed the 
oferhigs of flowers and whole and ground rice. The pig is then introduced to Arnam 
Kethe, by the meiHcdnc-man (a’c ham Ihli)^ who addresses the god in words to this effect : 

We have come here to offer to you all the things you see, and we hope in return that you 






. ;;<4^ ^ 


■ iff f .a . . 


There are alno 5,546 ]Mikirs in the Kliasi and Jaintia Hills, 3,045 in Northern and 659 in 
Southern Caohar, mtikinj^ altogellier 77,765, the total number of the Miklr race. The 
eauttsemtion of 1872 was less earefui and eKtensive than that of 1881 hi the Hikir country 
proper. What wtis then shown as the Naj?a Hills belonj^s now to Nowgong. The large 
increase of Mikirs in Darrang, Sibsagar and Lakhirapur m duo most probably to immigra- 
tion. In Kamrup they are confined exclusively to the hilly part of the district extending 
eastwards from Gaiihati. 

140. The Ivhaintis in Assam come from the country known to the Assamese as Bor 

Hhamti, or great Khamti land.. It lies high 
(&) Khamtis Their origin. Irrawaddy, in latitude 27*" and 28°N. 

esustwards from the frontier of Lakhimpnr. Captain "Wilcox visited it in 1826, and found 
tlie Khamtis living in the midst of an alien population, the descendants of races wdiom their 
smeestors had subjugated. The original seat of the Khamtis, of the Ahoms, was the 
ancient Shan kingdom of Tong^ with the city now called Mongoung for its capital The 
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date of tlieir emigration nortb\’^^rds to Bor Kliatnti, wliere, they say, 
settled for centnries, is unknown, but if it did not correspond with the Ahom emigration 
to Assam, it ’ivould seem, at any rate, that some Khamtis either accompanied Chukapha or 
came in under his su6cessoi*s, for the name Khamti occurs as the ap>pelIation of one of 
the rulers of the Ahom kingdom tow^ards the end of the 1 4th century. Subsequent events 
assigned very different fortunes to these two branches of the Shan people. When the 
ancient kingdom of their common ancestors w’as broken up b3" the Burmese about the mid- 
dle of the last century, stray parties of ELhamti emigrants, pushed forward bj- pressure 
, . from the south, began to appear on the bor- 

Their history tn Assam. Sftdiya. The 3 ^ brought with them the 

religion of Buddha, and found the Ahoras thopoughl 3 " Hinduized. Civil war had weaken- 
ed the hold of the Ahom king on the province of Badiya, and the Khamtis were allowed 
to oust the govenior and instal their own leader in his pia<‘e. This arrangement was left 
undisturbed by the British Government, until in 1839 the Khamtis attempted to imitate 
the Aiioms in their conquest of Assjim, and had to be ])ut down by force of arms. Their 
Sadi 3 ’a-khoa, or jagirdar of the Sadivm District, and {ill his clan with him were relegated 
to Nara 3 ’anpur on the Dikrang, where they continue to live, cultivating the scil on the 
game terms as their Assamese neighbours, but preserving their national dress, language, 
customs and religion ; the rest of the Khamtis of vSadiya, after gome ye;irs of a fugitive 
life, were j>ennitted to return and settle again in their old haunts. Colonel Dalton men- 
tions anucceasioa to their numbers by fresh emigration from Bor Khamti in 18o0. 

141. Closely connected with the Khamtis, but of somewhat inferior status, are the 

^ , tribes known as Kamjang, Aitonia, Fani Nora 

K»ti.jang,Aiton>a, Pam Sara 4«aphat.al. Hiakial The first of these takes its 

name from one of the stages on the route followed by the Ahoms in entering Asssim, and 

all of them live on the extreme eastern or south-eastern edge of the valley, "We read in 

Assamese histories that in the 15th century Kamjang, Aitonia, and Fani Nora, who were 
then counted three tribes of the Ahoms, shoiight to tniusfer their allegiance to the Nora or 
Shan ruler of the coimtr\' lying to the east of the Patkoi mountains, and corresponding 
perhaps in jiart with the Bor Khamti of the present day. They seem, in fact, whether 

by reason of their Khamti origin, or simpU’’ because of their position beyond the frontier 

oi* the plaim?, to have been subject to influences from the eastern rather than the w'estern 
side of the Fiitkoi, and consequently they appear at the present day as Buddhists, not 
Hindus. The Fhakials are more recent Buddhist settlers. The census of 1 881 has not 
distinguished any of these tribes from the general mass of Khamtis. The name Fani Nora 
signifies little or'iuferior Nora, and none of the four tribes are allowed to take wives from 
the Khamtis, though the Khamtis do not object to taking wives from them. 

142. Tlie colony at Narayanpur affords a good example of the mode of life character- 

^ istic of the Khamti in Assam. The houses 

Mode of life of the khamtis. platform raised a few* feet above 

the ground. The chief’s house is a very large structure, 90 feet long by 30 broad, with 
the caslomary deep verandah or porch in front. Both men and women still retain their 
national costume, viz., a blue cotton jacket and kilt of chequered cloth for the fonnerj 
and for the latter a blue cloth tied under the arms atid reaching down nearly to the ankles, 
with a Jacket ab(vve. Thus attired, the vromen may be seen on an evening bringing in 
large loads of firewood to the village. Both sexes have that robust aud well-nourished 
appearance which distinguishes the non-Arj^an races of Assam from the Hindu, whenever 
tire former have not yet been persuaded to relinquish their freedom of eating and drink- 
ing. Though professedly followers of the Buddhist religion, the Khamti la% eat all 
kinds of flesh (except beef) and drink strong litiuors, but their priests are bound to absti- 
nence. The Bapu-<’iuing, or monaster 3 ^, is a large house outside their village, with only 
two residents, an old man wdio luns lived there flve-and-thirty 3 ’'ears, and a young hid in 
training to be his successor. Their dail 3 ’' meal of rice and curried vegetables is supx>lied 
to tliem by the women of the village. The interior of the home is occupied b}'' the carpets 
and beds of the priests, their domestic utensils, and a shrine with a red canopy, contain- 
ing several images of Oauiiima, one of which is a clay model three feet high, and gilded, 
but of coarse workmanship, while another is a small image of white marble, and both 
are of the ordinary Buddhist type. The priests shave their heads, and wear a yellow 





birthday of Gautama, or Kodouia, as they call Mm, but of the month and year of his birth 
they are ignorant. Their principil feasts are on the full moon of Asarh and Asia. The 
common }>eop]e worship both Kodoma and the Hindu gmldess Debi or but they are 

not the followers of any Goshain, and they employ in her service their own priests, 
instojid of Brahmans, The priests of Debi are csdied Pomu, wdiile those of Kodoma are 
mlled Thomon {Assame-^i^ Mpu). Fowls, pi^ and buffaloes may be offered to Debi, 
but not a duck nor a ; the service of Kodoma consists of floral offerinijs only. The 
worship of Dur^a, like the custom of burning their dead, is said by themselves to date 
from time inirnemonal, but it seems more probable that both practices have been adopted 
from the Hindus with whom this little colony has been thrown so intimately into contact. 
Tlie Khamtis of Ssidiya, in Colonel Mton's time at least, uscfl not only to bury their 
deJid but to preserve the graves with particular care. The chief man of the colony, 
who has adopted the Hindu name of iJtfarn Ram, is the grandson of the old Sadiya-khoti, 
wdiose odhse was taken away in lt:?39. He belongs to the noble family, or sept, of 
^ Lungtiug, while the common' folk of his 

Their elani?, village are Jlauchi, Lung-na, and Lungtha, 

Other septs in the Sadiya country are Man-phai, Mau-Sni, ^lutuu and Bang-pong. 

14*3. Front the foregoing account it will be understood why the Khaiutis are found in 
, ^ ^ . the Lakhimpur District Old V. The v numbered 

Xhamt.s foniKi in tlic Laklnmpiir Dwtnet only. ^ 5,.^ 2,8S3 now, itioliiding 

Kamjangs aiid Phakiuls. Twenty-one Khamtis were numbered in the Sibsagur District 
in 1872, in whose place 275 people are iiotv returned sis Sharis, and these are probably 
■■■■Aitomas, ■ 

144. Miri, Daplila, and Abor are names which have been given by the Assamese to 

three sections of one and the same race, in- 
habiting the mountains between the Assam 
Talley and Tibet, and settled also to some 
number (especially the iMiris) in the valley itself, where they follow a system of migratory 
cultivation. Their principal crops are summer rice and mustard, maize, and cotton, 
sown in clejirances made by the axe and hoe in the forest or the jungle of reeds. Their 
villages, usually placed on or near the banks of a river, consists of a few houses built on 
pktfbrms raised four or five feet above the naked surface of the plain, p^seiiting a strong 
contrast to the ordinary Assamese village with its orchards of betel, palm, and plaintain 
and its embowering thicket of bamboos, tinder the houses live the fowls and pigs which 
furnish out tlie village feasts, and the more prosperous villages keep herds of buffaloes also, 
though these ]>eople. like so many of the non-Aryun races of Assam, (‘scliew milk as an 
unclean thing. The language spoken by all three sections of the race is practically one 
and the same. In geographical order, beginning from the eastern frontier of Bhutan, the 
succession is as follows : — Akas, a tri])e closely akin to the Daphlas, but who have hitherto 
made no settlements in the plains ; then Daphlas ; next the hill iliris ; and finally the 
Abors, at the eastern end of the valley, la point of importance, however, the Miris rank 
a long way first. 

14o. The Miris are much the oldest settlers and the most numerous. They are divi- 

niutually exclusive sections, which 
(I) 1 he Mims. respectively known as Barahgam and 

Dohgam or the twelve-cliin and ten-clan Miris. These Assamese names give no due 
to the origin of the distinction, but it seems probable that the Barahgam Miris are the 

older settlers. Their tradition is that their 
(a) Baraiigam Mins. ancestors, to the number of twelve-score 

ladders (the ladder standing for the house to which it is the means of access) came down 
from the hills under their king Biiruk Chutiya,^ who^ was himself one of the dan, and 
hence tlie Barahgam Miris call themselves Rajbanai. A third appellation of theirs is 
Chutiya. which, they say, was given them by the Ahom kings, and wiiich seems to denote 
that they wxtc found resident in tlie Chutiya dominions at the time of their conquest by 
the Ahoms, and are thus to be distinguished from more recent settlers. They explain 
their subjection to the A horns by the fact that the ancestor- of the Ahom king came down 
from heaven by a ladder of gold, while the clan of king Buruk originated in a person who 
came dowm by tlie humbler menus 6f a ladder of bamboo, and was therefore destined to 
oiicnpj an inferior position on the earth. Their king was entitleii, however, to sit on the 
throne of the Aboms for a day and a half in the year. The Barahgam Miris iiave only two 
pkokh, or elans, I’egu and Dore, both of which are exogamoiis, so that a Pegu man 
iQusst marry a Dore woman, and vice versa. They say these are the names of two brothers 


in.— Miris, l>aphl.is, aiul Abors. Their several 
modes of life in the plains. 
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the ancejstors of the tribe while yet in its native seats. The list o£ their Mela appears 
to he the follow : — 

1. DamhukujaL 7. Bonpfkiial. 

2. Saengia. 8. Taiimragoya. 

S. Moiengiyal. 9. Jongoya. 

4. Oeniai. 10. PaBi^oya. 

5. LasoiiL^-goya, 11. Paiii-paii. 

6. Boliatijair 1 12. Torang goya. 

It is not clear whether these 12 kliels correspond with the 12 clans of the Baraligam, but 
the clans are probably of much older origin, while the khela chiefly take their names from 
placf'S in the Assam Talley, only Gonial, Saciigia, and Moiengiyul appearing to be genuine 
3tiri names, and these throe are claimed also by the Bohgam IMiris. The Dogam, or 
Oririgam (as they call iliemselves, oWwy being the lliri word for ten”), are divided into 

the exogamous jflmids of Nora, 'Mill, Paien 
m Dtrharam Mins, Kardho, Koman, Pogak, and Sinte. The .story 

wh'u'li the Oohgam ^liris tell of their ooniiiig to Assam is that one of the Ahoin kings 
eshihlished three depots {hhnml) of salt, dried fish, and (doth, wherewith he tempted them 
h) conic dowm and aid him a, gainst the Khanitis (whose invasion of Sadiya occurred in 
the h'it twelve or tifteeu yea,rs of the I8th century), and that their original settlements 
w'ere in Abhaipur, a tract of country between the Naga Hills and the Disang, which 
seems to have been assigned by the Ahom kings as a dwelling-place for more than one 
tribe of uncivilized allies. 

146. Whether late or early immigrants, the Miris have hitherto preserved the purity 

of their race; their language, and their religion. 

Physical aspect and customs. Colonel Dalton describes them well as being 

of the yellow Mongolian type, tall and powerfully framed, but with a slouching gait 
and sluggish habits.” Tlie beardless cheek and obliquely-set eyes of the Mongolian may 
be recognized in any Miri village. The strong well- nourished appearance of men and 
women alike is due, no doubt, to the animal food (beef excepted) which forms a large 
portion of their diet. Another point in favour of the race is their custom of marrying 
only at fidiilt age. Betrothal may take place at childhood, but marriage is deferred until 
the young couple are able to set up house for themselves. Often the bridegroom-elect has 
to scfrve for his wife, perhaps several years, in the house of his father-in-law^ The women 
W'aive their own ]>etticoals of coarse cotton cloth in stripes of gray colours wrought with 
dyes obtained (as they say) from the Khamtis. Another article of domestic manufacture 
is the l!^liri rug (Jlfni Inade of cotton ticking on a bacikiiig of thick cloth. Upon the men 
alone devolves the labour of first clearing the jungle or felling the forest, but the use of 
the long Miri hoe is familiar to both sexes, and the women certainly take their full share 
of field labour. 

147. The rcdigiori of the Miris is of a very rude and vague character, NeMH JSfeTcirdn 

(or MeJclri and Meklmn) seem to be the 
Their rdigiouH belief. departed spirits of their male and female 

relatives, who require to bo proj^itiated on the occasion of any small or great mischance. 
They also reverence the sim ((fow/rt), the heaven {lalang), and the earth {mohdaki ne) , 
The iiitenucdiary !>ehveon these deities and mankind is the Jlibl or Mimhua^ a kind of 
sacrificial prie.st oV meilicine-man. The function is so far hereditary that one (A the sons 
of a 3£iwbua will usually boa Mimbua, but the election depends upon the deity, wdio may 
Just as (msily choose an outsid(?r. The process of vocation is thus^ described : About the 
ago of eighteen the favourite of the god is driven by the spirit into the jungle, where he 
remains for many d?iy.s unsupported by any food but what he finds there. At the end of 
the lime he couk^s home a changed person," perhaps wearing snakes coiled harmlessly round 
his neck, but at any rate able thenceforth to commune with the invisible world, and to 
answtT ail manner of questions by intuitive knowledge ; he also x^ossesses the gifts of 
prophesy and of healing by pmyer. "Sometimes these gifts develop themselves only after 
the lad’s illness on his return from the jungle, in which case a Mimbua has to be callecl 
^ , in to plead between him and the afilicdive 

MwV BOTigam jj^nd rf tlie god. The Barahgam Miris, as 

older residents of the valley, are partly fallen 
tway from their old religion. KeMrC and Nekir£ii serve them well enough for small 
domeptic occasions, but in public worship (hot khstm) they invoke Sankar and Paramo- 
and though it is still the Mimbua who oEciates^ the ordeal of wation has 
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dlsi^eiise<l willa or fargotteB, Wbatever tlio deity, tiie essentials of worsIn|> are the samc^, 
consisting of the sacrifice of a fori, a pig, or, on great occasions, a buffalo, and liie driiikiug 
of rice-beer* 


14f8, Miris bury tlxeir dead. They surround tlxe'grave with a fence, inside xviiarli 

they set up a piece of cloth nt the end of a tJil! 
Disposal of the dead. bamboo. During the following days they visit 

the gitiTe and look lor the footprints of men or animals in its vicinity, and', if any are seen, 
they conclude that the person or creature to whom or which they belonged will sliorily 


149. The Miris, like other wild tribes, are distinguished by the Assamese into 

h}ial:alm and ablialcatia, according as they are 
Intluenee of Hindu Goshains. followers of a Goshain, Their 

Gosha ins are cdiieily those of the Sibsagar District, on the soutli bank of the Brahmaputni, 
though the areat nkjority of the Miri settlements are on the north bank or in the island of 
the Aiajhuii, itsedf the j-cat of some of the biggest Goshains in Assam. Their conm'*<ttion 
with the Goshaiii, however, is rather temporal than spiritual. Ii is worth their while to 
st‘oure him as their friend by presents of a few annas yearly and a portion of mustard and 
pulse m^eording to each man’s means and inclination ; but they have no Brahmins, nor tio 
they Uflore any idol. In some ]da<.*es, however, I found that they liad been pre% ailed on 
t(» 'leave off 'eating buffalo's flesh. That they are sinking into the mass of the Hindu 
population, liowevCT slowly, is proved by the existence of the class known as mdti or 
ground Miris, who have given up their national custom of platform-houses and taken to 
living on the ground— a change which signifies also a departure from many other 
liatioiial customs, religion incUided. 


150. The religion of the Hill Miris, w’bo come down to the valley with madder in 

the cold season, is quite as vague as that of 
(c) The Hill jliris, settlers in the plains, but here the place of 

Hekiri and Nekiran is taken by the Yapum, a kind of sylvan deity, who suffices for the 
needs of every-day life, though in criticjil conjunctures some greater god has to be gained 
over by the sacrifice of a mithan. A Hill Miri told me how he had, once, while a boy, 
actually seen a Yapum. The character of this god is that he live.s in trees, and all the 
blasts of the fore.st obey him. My informant was throwing stones in a thicket by the 
edge of a pool, and suddenly became aware that he bad hit the Yapum, who w’us sitting at 
the foot of a tree in the likeness of an old grey-bearded man. A dangerous illness was the 
consequence, from which the hoy was saved by an offering of a dog and four fowls made 
by his parents to the offended Yapum, wdio has subsequently visited him in dreams. The 
hillmen ]iro|>itiate also the spirits of the dead, called “ Grom” in their own language 
(apparently), and Alora dec” by them in Assamese. Their tribes are very numerous, 
1 easily obtained a list of some fifty, xvhich are subjoined :(^) 


I.— Panibo’tia Mikis 


II.— Takbotia Miris 


{who come doien the riven,) 


{who come acron eoiaitry). 


Bini. 

Tjfiha. 

Honulon (Homdau). 

©owam, 

Yiidtiim. 

Talen (Talum). 

Dobom. 

Titr. 

Biku- 

Ohiiairr (Timur), 

Ukar. 

Balo. 

Gocharn. 

Hipu. 

Bomrik. 

Bonga. 

Muraguin. 

Goc'hi. 

Nidu. 

Sili. 

Goloiii. 

Lumai. 

■■■ : Lie. . 

Phe’i, 

Gboitiuor. 

Haro. 

Taga, 

Oi. 

(Jothi. 

Dui. 

Pure. 

Aika. 

tJobka, 

D*>on)ur. 

EaknO, 

Mobia. 

Taya. 

ChiliUud. 

Lika. 

Mdli. 


Isimar. 

Sojaii. 

Aliba. 


AlelL 

Kerio, 

Hili. 


Lidak. 

Kabak. 



Doeha, 

Tekar. 



But those include some plioids of the same tribe, i,e., section or families wdthin the limits 
of which marriage is interdicted, The Tixnur or Chimirr tribe, for instance, has the four 
phoids of Mepo' Ttqir, Tore and Lumo. * Over and above this minute sub-division into 
tribes, there seem to be two main divisions of Tare and Tane, or the inhabitants of the 
lower and the higher ranges respectively. The Chutiya Miris are said by their hill 


(q I believe, liowever, that these are really the names of Aliri (and ia some cases of Ahorj villages in 
the mountaiiis, though possibly each village may also he a clan. 


■ 
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bretlimi to bavc to ilie while the so railed Anka (or tattooed) who 

are tiistin^oiishtHi from all others by having for their hahitatit>n a spacious well-watered 
}>lain far hack in the mountains, are of the Tane or Tening (Oolonel Dalton’s Tenae ) ; or 
it may be that the division is th# other way, and that Anku and Chutiya ^liris are related 
to each other as Ih'we and Td^e of the same tribe. 


151. The accepted explanation of the name Min is that it is an Assamese word 

_ , , „ signifving a go-between, and that it was 

Peiatioas oi the 3hns to the Abor«. applied to this section of the northern hill- 

y>eo]>le in their special character as traders and interpreters between the inonnlains and 
the plains. We find the same thing on the south side of tiie valley, where the Nairas of 
the nean'r rjuiges enjoy the monopoly of trading, and are ready to dehmd it by force of 
arms against the tribes of the backgmund. The phdns-dvveliing !^liris. less fortunate, luivo 
!>ct*n pushini down from their hills by the pressure from bcliiud. The common str^ry is 
that th>‘y were slaves to the Abors, and they themselves, while not sudually confessing this, 
admit that hostilities with the Ahoj-s {whom they claim as near rclntions)' wore the cause 
of their h-aving the hills. One of their settlements on the Dik rang is known as that of 
the or freed Miris. It must always be borne in mind, however, that the name 

Min is merely an Assamese term applied at rfUidom. Hill Aliris and Dlains Miris speak 

almost exactly the same kuiguage, while the language of the Jliil Miris is said to be 
identical with that <)f the Abors. 

152* The mountain region occupied bv the Miris is situated midway between the 

(rountry of the Ahors on the east and that of 
(2) i hi* Abors. the Daplilas ou the west. The Assamese w’ord 

ah(tr means indepenilent {huri means “ subject or dependent'’ and hm* is the root of the verb 
mefuiing ‘‘ to submit or own allegiance”) and the Abors may have been so calleil by way of 
contrast with the vjissal Miris. S^o closely are Abors and ^liris connected that the names of 
mme of their tribes iRottom, Beni, Ilepu, Laha and Chimirr) are the same, but the 

Abor branch of Chimirr is said to he distinguishei by the custom of eating do.;S *, in fact, 
tliey are eynophagists. Oco'usiouai intercourse is still maintained between thorn and Miris 
kmg settled iu the plains, Tn one of the houses of a Miri village of the Miijhuli. I found 
a young Abor girl wlio had been pureliased from her parents for Rs. 60 by a yiiri on a 
trading visit to the hills. He had brought her up as one of his family, but she was easily 
di.^tinguishable from them by her fairer complexion and more strongly marked Mongolian 
features. The Abors have only just begun to settle in our tei-ritory, mostly between the 
inner uiid outer lines of frontier, and consei|uently beyond the limit of the census. 

153, The origin and metming of the name Daphka are not knowm. As pronounced 

in Lakliimpur, it wmild be wTitten Domphila. 
(,'i) The* Bapldas. ^teaniuu' of the nuruc. They call theiiLselvcs Xim or A7.v//?y. The 

.^firis they call Bo(h) and the Ahors but t his la.st word seems to be merely the 

name of a* tribe cmimnm to the Abors and Daidilus. The Daphk name for the natives of 
the Assam Valley is Hanafi. 

15I-. Tile Daplilas, like the Abors, are recent settlers Of late years they have been 

coming down in small communities of live or 
Then- history and edfttonis. six families at a time, driven by scarcity of 

food or by the oppressions r)f the Ahors. Some of these little coionio.^ suft'er terribly from 
sickues.'^. mal a Da plila hamlet too often presents a sad array of tenaiitlcss and decaying 
hutises The Daplilas are less Ittborious cultivators than the IHiris. Their villages are not 
so well stocked, nor so comfortables nor are the men so tall as the Miris, though the eastern 
Daphisis are physically vein line fellow's. They bring the hair forward, wiml it iu a liall 
over the forehead, and slick a skewer of wood or metal through it (a silver arrow in the 
ijjise of a chief.) A habit of sUghlly contracting the brows gives them a singularly proud 
and stern appeanmee. As one goes westwaird, however, the race degenerates hi physique 
and iu the outward n]>]>oarances i»f prosperity, and the westernmost Daphlas are squalid 
and dirty. Vet tlioy regard themselves as sii|>erior to the Miris, with whom they will 
acknowledge no relationship— a fact which seems to bOiirout the tradition of Miri vassalage. 

155. Dajdila and Aliri speak practically the same language, and their deities, Yapum 

and Orom, are the same. The Yapum are 
ihujr rehsrioiu female, and exist in hidermit-e nimi- 

bers. A \\hlte goat (w fowl is their appropriate victim. Idie Daphlas also count the .sun 
among Ihcir deities, but their great god, who requires a luithan to propitiate him, is called 
Fi or AVI, of wlimii no Daphla car^ to s|^k much for fejir of incurring his displeasure. 
Mis cliauitfter ^may be giiessed from the Assamese equivalent of his name, Yom or Yama, 
the god of the infernal regions. ^ , 
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156. In contrast to their repudiation of the Miris, the ' Baphlas are, mrj ready to 
_ . claim close relationship with the AborSj who 

Their coariection with the Abors. seem to be the' most powerful of the three 
sections of the race. Thongh separated bj the whole breadth of the. Miri country as 
marked on the map, the Bajjfilas and Abors have a number of tribes .in common:^ speak the 
same language, and are free to intermarry. The following is a list of .Baphla tribes 


Tana 

Tanggd 

Bato 

Toku 

Tobu 

Chiri 

Tachu 

Aya 

Kama 

Teri 

Nabum 

Takhak 

Kara 

Fil 

' TMak , 

A"avd 

Tflde 

Hodu'ng 

Hoiu 

Tango 

Taphu 

Nfri 

Eafa 

Tesin 

Chuhu 

Tabiya 

Teghing 

Tening 

Beta 

TAbiing 

Tochi 

Goiing 

TIo 

Tilde 

Obubor 



a rriage between members of the same tribe is forbidden, as also betw'een members 
of tribes which are regarded as having a common ancestor. 

157. The total numbers of Miris, Abors, and Baphlas in the Assam Valley (within 

the inner line) in 1872 and 1881 is shown in 
JSi ambers of the three tribes ia the Assam Valley. subjoined table 


Mibis. 

Aboes. 

Dabhlas. 

, 



A 

55 

s 

SiJO 

1 

Nowgong. 

a 

tiC 

43 

02 

•s 

cS 

u 

vs 

ffu 

S 

1 

Total. 

Lakliimpur. 


u 

vs 

Sk 

.§ 

Xi 

M 

cS 

Total. 

Grand Total. 

1872 ... . 

107 

' 2,013 

225 

6,651 

1 4,S86 

13,917 

Mone 

263 

i 156 

1 

1 

418 

14,335 

1881 ■ . .... 

... 

3,113 


10,836 

11,687 

25,636 

821 

339 

210 

. 

m 

27,006 


The xibors, it will be seen, are quite recent settlers. Baphlas are found in the 
western part of North Lakhimpur and the eastern part of Barang. They once had a 
settlement so far west as Hakomata, within 27 miles of Tezpur, but it was abandoned 
some years ago for sites further east. The number returned by the census has since been 
augmented by new colonies of immigrants in 1882 and 1883. The increase among the 
Miris is remarkable, and must be ascribed chiefly to immigration. 

158. Two remarks are due to the reputation of these tribes. Colonel Balton says 
. that polyandry is common among the JDaphlas. 

Ecpiidiati on of certain castoms. To me, how^ever, they repudiated the practice 

with horror, and declared that it would be visited with death. The Miris of the Majhiili, 
again, utterly denied that their boys and girls w^ere ever allowed to come together in the 
manner which ^‘Colonel Balton describes as a festival which few of the uninitiated even 
hear of.” 

t # ; . . # . ■ # ' ■ ; ■ # ' ■ ; ' . ' * ' ' 
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179. It is doiibtful wheilier l^Iatak (Moran) sbonld bave been returned as a separate 

caste at all. Matak is the name of an old 
(17), Matak (Moran).— (1) Matak. dmsion of Upj'ier Assam lying between the 

Koa Bihing, the Brahmaputra, and the southern mountains, and thus including nearly 
the whole of the present Lakhimpiir District on the south bank. The common designa- 
tion of the people of this country would be Matak (a word which Bobinson says is of 
Ehamti origin), but w^hat the term now denotes is not a resident of the country, but a 
follower of the Matak Ooshain, and this latter distinction again, whatever may have been 
its effect in former times, does not now avail to constitute a separate caste. The original 
Matak or Moamaria Goshain was a Kolita, who taught the doctrines of the Yaishnava 
school, which he had probably inherited from Sankar, and whose disciples, comprising the 
great bulk of the inhabitants of Matak country, may have been bound together by 
community of worship into a single religious body, in which caste differences w^ere for the 
moment sunk. The tradition, in fact, is that the Mataks were converted by Sankar. They 
are characterised by Bobinson and others as people of the lowest castes. The Lakhimpur 
census returns explain what this means, for they show that two-tlilrds of the population 
of Matak consists of non- Aryan tribes, while among the Hindu portion the two respect- 
able ciistes of Kolita and Keot constitute barely one-fifth. The Assamese of the lower 
districts re,garded the Goshain and his medley following with some contempt, which they 
expressed by the term Moamaria, or catchers of the Moa fish, in allusion to the fishing 
carried on by his Dom disciples in the lake on whose bank the Goshain had his seat. 
This was in the Majhuli, a large island in the Brahmaputra between the Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur Districts, and the name of the first Goshain who resided there is said to have 
been Aniruddh. The Shattra was subsequently transferred to the vicinity of Gorhat. 
Towards the middle of the last century an Auhom queen, jealous of the honour of 
Gokhani (Kali), the goddess of her own Tantrik Goshain, compelled certain Moamarias 
and their Goshain to do homage to the goddess by rubbing the sacrificial blood on their 
foreheads. Such an insult, the extremity of pollution for a Yaishnava, w’as not forgotten, 
and some thirty years later the Moamarias rose in open rebellion, and obtained posses- 
sion of the capital, whence they w-ere not finally expelled until after several disastrous 
conflicts, which shook the Ahom kingdom towards its fall. In their own country they 
maintained their independence, and remained a tributary state under British rule 
until 1839, when their chief w’as deposed, and they were absorbed into the rest of the 
province. As religious body, however, they never recovered from the effects of the 
bloody struggles around the Ahom capital, in which the Goshain had been killed and 
his most devoted followers dispersed. Forty years ago they were still to be found, under 
the name of Moamarias, in all parts of the Assam Ytiiley, but the nickname has since 
fallen out of use, and its former synonym Matak is now heard only in Upper Assam, 
where it may mean either an inhabitant of the Matak“ country,, or a follower of some 
Bolita Goshain who claims to represent the historical Moamaria. In the latter sense 
the betirer of the name is usually careful to distingush himself as a- pumna hhagut^ 
or old believer. But this, as remarked above, is not a caste distinction, though it may 
happen that the followers of such a Goshain are mainly drawn from some one caste, such 
as the Doms. 

The few Mataks shown in the census returns are characterized as Moran, The 

meaning of the word Moran is not very clear, 
(2). Moma, ^ name applied to the upper "portion 

of the Matek country, and is now used to designate the extensive tract of waste land 
to the east and north-east o! Dibrugarh, where several Goshains still have their residence. 
A follower of one of these Goshains would cnll himself Matak Moran, but the distinction 
is one neither of caste nor nationality. ■ In Pemberton’s Mepori on ike JSasiem 
and in other early works relating to Assam, the Moamarias, Mataks, or Morans are 
spoken of as a distinct tribe or nation. The Morans are mentioned in Assamese history 
having been subdued by the Ahom invader in 1251, A.I>. Bobinson says that the 
wwi Mora moans “inhabitants of the jangles” : and the ocoupatiou assigned them by 
the Ahom conqi-ieror, namely, that of wood-cutters, consorts v/ell enough with this 
deriwition. In a list of dhisions of the people according to the service exacted from 
each class under the Ahom system of government, grass-cutters are mentioned as 
Habungia or Moran, the former of which words certainly means frequenters of the 
jungle” The distinctive nationality^ of the Morans, whatever it may have been, 

has 'long since disappeared. I suspect that 220 persons returned in the present census as 
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Matak (Moran) are all iiiiiabltants of a single village in ‘Nortli Lakliimpur, aod m tliat 
ca>^e tiie.v are Alioms. Tiie census of 1872 shows 14 Mataks in Kamriip, 84 in Sibsagar, 
and 113 in Lakliinipur, 

# # # ' # # ' # ■ ' ■ # , * . , ' 


187. ITitli regard to the non- Aryan languages, the chief authorities' are Mr, Brian 

Hodgson’s Essays, in which he gives a voca- 
bulary and grammar of the * Bodo, Koch ana 
Hhimal tribes,” with a dissertation on their origin and history j and (in the 2nd volume) 
eomi'.arative vocabularies of a number of tribes in the eastern part of the Brahmaputra 
Talley. Colonel Dalton, in liis Ethnology of Bengal, gives short descriptions of most 
of the hill and aboriginal tribes of Assam, with specimens of vocabularies ; and com- 
parative lists of words have been compiled by Sir George Campbell in 1S74«, and 
Dr. M. M. Hunter. Colonel McCulloch, in his account of Sfanipur, gave a series of voca- 
bularies of Naga and Kuki dialects, and the late Mr. Damant also published a pamphlet 
containing vocabularies in a great number of languages between the Brahmtiputra and 
the Ningthi. 

The non- Aryan languages may be grouped as follows ; 


l. — JBodo or JBoro^ the language of the great Kachari race (Koch is merely the 
tribal name of Kacharis who have given up their native speech and adopted Bengali), 
under which come Mech and Eablia (it is doubtful if they difter materially from 
Kachari), Lalmig, Chutiya, Garo with its offshoot Hajong, and Tiperah ; Mikir is 
perhaps an outljing member of this group. The vocabulary is very different, but the 
grammatical structure is said to be similar. 


II. — AIca, JDqffla, 3£iri, Ahor and Mishmi . — These five tribes live on the Himahmn 
slopes to the north of the British frontier, and are said to be all more or less mutually 
intelligible. The Miris of the valley are said by some authorities to speak a different 
language from the hill Miris (in Dr. Hunter’s Comparative Dictionary the^^ occupy a 
separate place), but is generally thought that the speech is the same. 


III. — 27/.C iS/i « a which are nearly identical : their members in Assam, are 
Ahom, which is said to be lost as a current speech, but to survive among the Deoris or 
priests, and Kaniti, Phakial and Aitona, 'ivhich are distinguished from Ahom by the 
fact that tile two former tribes had been converted to Buddhism before their advent in 
Assam, and their vocabularj’’ lias been affected thereby. The Aitonias are of mixed 
descent, and are said to speak a language compounded of Khaniti and Assmnese. Exten- 
sive libraries of religious Shan books in manuscript exist in , most large villages of these 
races in the house of the bapu or monk. 

IT. — the language of Bhutan, whether independent or subject to Lassa; 
the Bhutan Bhutias, Thibengia Bhutias and Towang Bhiitias all come down to trade 
in Assam, but rarely to settle, 

V. — The Naffa grou^ of languages, which possibly includes the Singx>ho. 

TI. — The Ktihi group, reaching up from south of Manipur and Cachar to the 
Eortli Cachar and Naga hills, and probably including Manipur ; a Manipiiri dictionary 
exists, and Major Lewis has published a volume on the “Dzo or Lushai Kuki language.” 

TII . — The Khasi, which is believed to be an isolated race and tongue of which no 
relative exists nearer than Anmim. 

All these languages are represented in the census, except the Aka, Ahom, Cliutiya, 
Phakial and Aitonia tongues j the Ahom, as already observed, is hardly a spoken tongue 
now, but several villages exist in which the three last are spoken, though the enumerators 
have failed to record them, ■ ■ 
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188, Tlie following table shows themimbei* w-lio are returned as speaking the 
^ . diferent languages talked in the country, 

Numerical Statistics which have been described above:*— 



Brahmaputra 

Valley. 


Hill Tracts. 


Total of 
Province, 


BeTig:aU 
-■''Assamese. ' 
Urdu 


€Im& Aryan Itanyuages of Fermancni Inkahitanis, 


1 6 , 114,606 

309 , S 5 S i 

i 1,314 

2 , 425.873 

.r ',. 1,067 

1 , 359,758 ! 

i 634 

1 , 361,359 

I'."' .' 60,661 ■ 

34,314 

. ' : 1,663 . 

94,533 


CIm 8 II,-—Mon-Arymi Zanguaga, 


Kachari 

Afecb 

Babba 

Laluttg- 

Garo 

Hajong 

Tipperab 

Miklr 

Baffia 

Miri 

Abor 

Misbmi 

Kharapti 

Burmese 

Bhutanese 

Naga 

Singpho 

Manipuri 

Kuki 

Kliasi 



-T% t-l# 

6,092 

246,977 

11,117 

203,186 


• ••• 

... ■ 

67,885 

6 

58,8140 


... 

207 

66,286 

7 

66,499 


-rt 'fit 

63 

4.5,347 

1,505 

46,929 


... ... 

297 

23,517 

88,434 

112,248 


... ... 

6B5 

6S1 

80 

1,246 


... 

3,984 

... 


3,934 


... .»« ... 

669 

63,515 

^591 

77,765 


■«. ... 


549 


519 


... ... ... 


25, tm 


"25,636 ■. 


... ... 


821 

**i 

■■821"' 


... 

»»» 

6.S1 

**• 

681 


... ... 

... 

2,3S3 

■ ... 

2,883 


... ... ' 

... ■■ j 

73 

■'.*. ' ' ■■ ! 

73 


... ... ' ... 


1,340 


1,340 


M. ... 

5,934 

1,640 

4,028 

11,650 


... ... ... 


1,774 

... 

3,764 


... ... 

47,356 

149 

113 

47,620 


... ... 

3,642 

3,785 

7,067 

10,852 


... 

2,736 

618 

154,439 

157,699 


Total of Class II 

■70,610',. 

, 538,956 

275,383 , 

I '882,307 


€lmi III.— ‘Spoken % Temporarg Seti'iers. 


Nepalese 
Sant'hali 
Nagpuri 
Uriya 
Marwari 
Punjabi 
..'Pushtu 
.Tam.eel 
Tdugu 
Armeuiaii 
"/Afabm ' 
'■.'Chinese 


Total of Class III 


Buropeau language '■ 
:,.:Uaspeciiied' ■,...,, '. 


... 

499 

2,521 

1,465 

4,185 

... 

4,644 

2,986 

114 

7,744 

••• 

1,942 

371 

... 

2,319 

... 

1,733 

70-4 

2' 

2,439 

... 

... 

914 

, 17 ' 

931 

... 

.. 

2.47 

63^ ' 

310 

... 

10 


2 

12 

... 

, 219 

'”l3 . 

10 

242 

... 

83 

... 

4 

87^ 


' 6 



5 

... 

1 1 

“* 9 

1 *•' 

1 .. ■' 

... 

9,136 1 

, 1,677 

1,670 

18,284 

... 

399 

991 

234 

1,624 

5,130 

... 

1 4,055 1 

1,079 

2 


. ' 193. Ctaro is spoken only by the. Garo race,, who are found not only in the Garo 

Hills 'but in the low’er slopes and valleys at 
, . ■ the foot of the hills in the Cachar and Sylhet, 

'Cioalpara and Kararu^ A few scattered,, members of the clan were also censused in 
JDarrang, Nowgong and Sibsagar. In the . valley ' tract attached to the Garo Hills 3,098 
persons were enumerated as Garos by race, but a larger number, 3,242 as speaking the 
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Garo language. Tin's can liardly be tme. Educational works in tlie Garo tongue (wliicli 
is believed b/be akin to Iiaefaari) have been- .published by the American missionaries at 
Tura-j translitenited in the Hoiiiau and the Bengali character. 


i9d. The Mech and Eablia languages' are closely connected with Kaeliari, and it is 
T, -uv TT • believed ■ that .there is no real difference be- 

Meeli, Eabha, Hajoag. , tween them ; but their grammar and wabii- 

lary have not been reduced to writing yet. It is reported that a Eablia will often cleseribo 
himself, when asked his race, as a Eabha-Kachari. The same person's are returned as 
Mechis and Eahlias by language and by race in every district. The Hajon,gs, again, are 
believed to be semi-Hinduised Garos, who have settled on the lower spurs and in the 
valleys at the foot of the Garo Hills on both the north' and south sides of the range ; ia 
the valley tract attached to the Garo Hills, 3,689 have been returned as Hajongs by race, 
while only 581 are recorded as. speaking that language. Here, perhaps, tiie '"discrepancy 
(if it be not due, as in Lakhimpur, to an error of the enumerators) iiia 3 M)e taken as a 
sign that the use of the language' is dying out, and that Bengali is usmping its place. 

195. All Mikirs by race are recorded as speakings- the 'Mildr language, of mnch a 

. vocabulary has been published by the local 

American Mission. 

196, The same persons (25,635 in number) are returned as belonging to the Miri race 

and speaking the 'Miri language. They, are 
found in Barraiig, Sibsagar and Lakhimpiir, 


Miri, 


197. The term Naga covers a variety of languages as w’-ell as of races. The 
„ Kachcha Nagas” of North Cachar have no 

^ connection, as far as we are awnre, with the 
Nagas or Nagas in the hills south of Sibsagar, of wdiom several branches exist, differing 
in tongue or at least in dialect, such as the Jobokas, Banferas, Namsangias and many 
others, as far as the Patkoi range ; and in the Naga Hills District there are four races, the 
Angamis, Lhotas, Eengmas and Sernas, who differ comidetely both in language and dress. 
Three grammars and phrase-books of the Angami Naga language have been prepared by 
three officers to compete for a prize offered by the Chief Commissioner, and one of these 
will, it is hoped, ere long be published. 


198. The Manipuris for the most part settled in Cachar and Sylhet about the time 
. of the Burmese invasion of Manipur, and the 

Mampun. officers do not believe that any con- 

siderable emigration goes on now from Manipur into the Surma Yalley. They have 
identified themselves with the habits of the people of the valley, and tlioiigli a race of 
mixed Knki and Naga origin, have become more Hindu than the Hindus, professing 
themselves to be Kshatriyas and to regard the tenets of caste with especial veneration. 
It might therefore have been expected that a large number of them would have dropped 
the Manipuri as their mother-tongue and have adopted the Bengali of Cachar and 
Sylhet, w'hicli in effect they all habitually speak. But not only have all Manipuris by 
race been returned as speaking that language, but in Cachar, while there are 26,745 
Manipuris by race (Table VIII), the census returns show’- 33,922 persons as speaking 
Manipuri. This is an obvious error, but no explanation of the way in which it occurred 
has been given. The number of Manipuris is believed to be much under-rated in both 
districts, but especially in Sylhet, where the Deputy Commissioner believed that they 
approached more nearly 30,000 than 13,000. It is possible that some of them desirous of 
exalting their rank returned themselves as Hindus of good castes. 


199. The Santeng has been classified in Table IX as a different language from the 

Ehasi, this is a mistake ; the language of these 
two races is identical, though there is a 
tendency to divergence in different parts of the district as to the use of particular words. 
The number of Khasis by race and be tongue agrees in respect of all districts except 
the Hhasl Hills, but here a strange discrepancy occurs: Table YIII shows 101,575 
Khasis by race ; and Table IX, 106,620 Khasis by language j so that people have been 
returned as speaking the language though not of the Khasi race. Attention has already 
been drawn to the anomaly that in Table III B, 104,177. persons are recorded as Khasis 
by religion. The Khasi has no written , character, and has been transliterated in the 
Boman character by the Welsh missionaries who have published several works in it 
for the use of their primary schools and of English students of the language. 
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200. The languages of the smaller hiH races — Bhutanese, Daphlas, Ahors and 
Smaller Hill Kaces. Mishmis on the north frontier, Khanitis and 

Smgplios on the north-east, ivukis on the 
south-east and Tipperahs on the south— call for no special remark : in all these eases the 
numbers agree in the tables which record race and tongue. 


^Extracted from Final Table L 


Area. Villages. | Houses. 


Total po- 
’ pulatioB, 


.Set. laiies. 


Hii:.!:. DrsTBicxs 


f. Cacliar HIU Tracts 
\ I. 6aro Hills , . ... j 
I i Kbasi and Jamtia ; 
)r Hills. . .1: 

'■ilKaga Hills, Civil I 
I and Militnry. | 

I j ‘5*(aga Hill. Tracts | 
hi (estimated). ! 


Total ... i 13,202 
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APPENDIX K. 

AETICLES ON FEONTIEE WOEK AHI) FOLICr, 187042. 

Momer^ the March 1870 . 



It is al\va3^s to be regretted if, m a case where the Grovernment of India, for reasons of 

State policy*, has recourse to c^teepfioiuil legislii- 
Aet XXII. of 1869. j.g iuforniation 

as to its aims and motives is at once laid before the jmbiic. Nothing is more calculated to 


produce disquiet, in the minds even of reasonable men, than the idea that the Executive 
Government is prepared to set aside the action of the Courts of law hj ex post facto 
enactments, framed to give validity to arbitrary and illegal proceedings. If the provisions 
of Act XXII. of 1869 (the Garo Hills Act) have been subjected already to hostile criti- 
cism, this has, we believe, been entirely owing to ^ the reticence of Government itself— 
reticence which, now that the Act has become law, is not only meaningless but mischiev- 
ous. We have had an opportunity of perusing a volume of papers bearing on the early 
history of the Garo frontier, printed and privately circulated by the late General Jenkins ; 
and these read in connection with other published^ documents enable us to give what we 
think a correct account of the Act in question and its 


The plains lying at the foot of the Garo Hills w^ere found by the Muhammadan 
invaders of Eastern Bengal in the possession of a few powerful lancllioHers of Hindu, 
or possibly of mixed Hindu and Garo blood, to whom the Muhammadans gave the title 
not of ‘ Zemindar’ but of ‘ Chowdry.’ The revenue settlement made with these Cliowdries 
was assessed not upon the land as elsewhere, but upon certain transit and market dues, the 
bulk of which was realized on the trade carried on with the Garo mountaineers at the 
*'kotesof passes” or frontier markets established at the foot of the hills. The main 
staple of this trade was cotton, which the Garos brought down annually in large quantities 
to btirter for cloth and salt. So long as the Cliowdries paid their tribute at Rungamattea, 
and ‘squared’ the Eoujdar there with occasional gifts of elephants or sandalwood, they 
were left to manage their estates as they^ pleased. Accordingly, the more ambitious of 
them entered upon a career of conquest in the hills, and on the side of Gowalpara several 
of them succeeded in annexing such outMng spurs as ran into their zemidarees on the 
plains. On the Garo villages so conquered they levied a house-tax, and generally took as 
rnucli as they could manage to get, after the manner of annexationists, ancient or modem. 
The naturarconseqiience of these proceedings, and of the never-ending chicanery and 
o|>pression practised on the hillmen at the frontier markets, w*as a chronic enmity betw'eeo 
the Garos and the Zemindars, relieved occasionally by wild murderous raids of the 
hillmen into the plains, or tax-^gathering forays of burkundazes into the hills. 
And this state of things continued for years after the British Government had 
taken nominal possession of North-East Bengal, The revenue settlement of the 
Cliowdries was, however, placed by us upon a different footing. M'e ffenerallp directed, 
our best attention to revenue settlements. An assessment was put upon the land, and a 
more enlightened policy led ultimately to the abolition of ‘ sa^'or ’ and transit dues 
throughout the count ly. But as'sav'er’ had been a prolific source of inoonie to the 
landholders of Glowalpara and Mjmensing, particular enquiries were instituted as to the 
amount of compensation to he given them for its loss. Accordingly Mr. John Elliott in 
1788-89 made careful incjuir^^ along the north boundary of Pefgunnahs Sherepore and 
Slioosung, in Mymcnsing, as to the duesdevied by the zemindars at the frontier markets. 
He found that as the Garos ivere too wary to ■ venture far into the plains, these markets 
ivere invariabli’ estahlibhed at, or in, the*^ passes^. leading to the hills, and were strongly 
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guarded by the zemindar’s burkundazes. Beyond these markets the zemindars dared not 
venture save with large armed parties for elephant-hunting or for purposes of high- 
handed peculation. “ The Garos beyond the kotes of passes were (he said) entirely 
independent.” The zemindars were, therefore, given a land settlement for their estates 
on the plains only, and they got compensation for the loss of the dues they levied at the 
marts. But beyond the line of these markets they engaged for nothing. That was the 
country of the <3aro men. The Surveyor Generaf s Department and the sub -divisional 
system had not, however, then been inaugurated, and, in the absence of local super’vdsion 
and precise maps, the zemindars sedulously, and with much satisfaction to themselves, 
continued to levy dues at the Garo hats, and succeeded now and again in collecting tribute 
from some wretched villag^e in the hills. In Gowalpara the ever-recurring raids of the 
Garos led the Government to discover the irritant cause ; and as the task of repressing 
incursions now fell on the Government Police, it was determined after careful enquiry to 
exclude the Bengali zemindars and their rapacious amlah entirely from the hills, giving 
them such compensation as might prevent their suffering by the loss of any profits they 
there enjoyed, however illegally acquired. Regulation X of 1822 was passed to give 
these arrangements the force of law, and it was distinctly the intention of Government at 
that time that it should apply to the whole of the Garo Hills. As a fact, Garo villages on 
the Mymensing side were actually settled by the Gowalpara authorities under that regula- 
tion. Long years passed of wdiic'h we know little, till a series of bloody raids by Garos 
on the plains of ^lymensing led the Bengal Government in 1860 to enquire into the state 
of the hills on that side, and it was found that the villages were in a ferment because the 
Shoosung zemindar had been steadily pushing further and further into their midst, levying 
house-tax by armed burkundazes and closing the frontier markets entirely to those who 
proved contumacious. Twelve serious raids in the course of four years showed that 
matters w'ere come to a crisis. A costly expedition was sent into the hills to punish the 
perpetrators of the last incursion, and the inquiries then made clearly established the fact 
that the oppression of the Shoosung Rajah’s amlah was the cause of all the trouble. In 
1859 it had been decided by the Revenue authorities that Pergunnah Shoosung terminated 
at the foot of the Garo Hills— as the records of 1789 now show" that it indubitably did. The 
Rajah was, however, suing in the Civil Court to establish his right to include in it over 500 
square miles of territory in the hills. Of this suit Government knew nothing till it came 
into the High Court, when it wus too late to offer further evidence than had locally been 
profferred, and the Rajah was able to prove easily enough that some Garo villages had 
now and again paid him tribute, and that the local officers had nmv and again admitted 
this. Local officers in Bengal know little of the x>revious history of their district, and 
take little trouble over Government suits. With the approval of the Secretary of State it 
was determined to put Regulation X of 1822 in force, and to exclude the Rajali from inter- 
ference in the hills as the' only means of preserving a quiet frontier. This was done, 
but the High Court, on the very imperfect case pmt before it for Government, decided 
that the wording of the Regulation was not niide enough to cover these arrangements. It 
ruled that the llajah had shown that he had some rights beyond the line laid down by the 
survey as the north boundary of his estate, but it left him still to show what the extent of 
tliese'righls a<d:ually was. In 1866 the Government had inaugurated in the Garo Hills 
that policy of direct management by selected officers which will, we believe, in a few 
years reclaim all the wild tribes on our north-east frontier, and the question wffiich it had 
now to decide was, whether it should permit the civilization of a whole people to be indefi- 
nitely hindered by the grasping niacliinations of a Bengali zemindar, when it knew” liia pre- 
tensions, howevci specious, to be unsound. The High Court itself had, as regards the 
Bhutan Dwars, pressed upon Government the fact that their tribunal, bound as it was to 
decide only on k»giil proof, was not a proper forum when considerations of frontier policy, 
awl the settlcnieat of barbarous travts, came to be dealt with. Tenderness or regard for 
the soc.ial virtues of the Shoosung Rajah, and w'e believe he is not destitute of these, xvould 
have been a crime. Act XXll of 1869, therefore, by re-enacting Regulation X of 1822 
in less amhiguoiis terms, enabled the Lieutenant-Governor of "Bengal to exclude the 
Rajah's d#'peiideuts from the hills, and to place the direct management of the Garos in the 
hands of the l)e|4Uy Commissioner. Pull compensation wall under the Act be given to 
the Rajah for every right- he can show that he exercised ; for ail the profits he can prove 
that lie enjoyed. What the result of Government policy in dealing with the Garos has 
been we may be able at some future day to show. But meantime we trust we have made 
it dear that higher considerations than a petulant resolve not to be worsted in a civil 
M the Go^'ernment to the passing of the Garo- Hills Act of 1869. 
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Floneef;, ihe March 18i0. 


Itt dealiii.*? witli the liill pe'ople on., tlie Nori’li-East- .Frorititir, tiie fkmmmimt 
. confronted bj two flistiiiet fl 

Tlie Garo Hills District. ^^ard of tlie attacks of the oiiftw tribes 

dwellin.t^ amid the great moaidain systems that Hank the EinpirOj and next it lias to 
consider how best to bring under control the inhabitants of the ranges lliat iutersoi-t oor 
settled districts, in regard to the former, it has long ago been seen that to outer on a 
career of indefmite conquest towards Thibet, China, or Burma, were vain and pru!itl“>s. 
Tlie policy adopted, therefore, has been in theory one of tvatchful prejjarediiess, siihieet 
no doubt \o occasional lapses, but on the whole elective. Conciliation by free ndmission 
to trade, interpreted and emphasized by a strong line of frontier posts, is what Govern- 
ment offers to the Abors, ^lishniees, and such like tribes, A similar policy was for a long 
time pursued buvards ihose other races w'ho occupy the broad range of hills that lies 
bet wecm the Assam Talley and the plains of Oacliar, Sylhet, and Mymcnsing*. Leaving 
out of sight the Khasias,' with whom special cirmnnstances led us into satt led 'relations at 
a com]>arritively early date, we here refer particidarij to the Nagns and Chiros. Of the 
Nagas, their history, their sufferings, and their rechimatioii we may tiiHl another oppor- 
tunity to speak. At present we must confine our remarks to the more wa*sierly trilie (if 
Garoi Long before our accession to power, these inountuineevs had dealings with the 
low «;aUBtry T and among the earliest documents in our records is a }>ro])osid hy Bengla, 
Chief of all the Gatos, to become a Company’s zemindar, were be only delivered from the 
oppression of his neighbours, the Bengalees of the plains. Nothing, however, came of 
. this, and the Garos were left to settle their own quarrels, and ravage periodically the 
frontier villages, till the time of Mr. David Scott, the great Pro-Consul of North-East 
Bengal. Under his vigorous rule efforts were made to bring the Oaro Chiefs under our 
iufluence and control. Regulation X of 1822 was passe(l to remove from their midst the 
intrigues and oppressions of Bengali zemindars and their amlah. The frontier markets 
were thrown open to the hillmen, and for a time it really seemed as if this would be one of 
the first races to accept our rule and its attendant benefits. But David Scott died — the 
conquest of Assam and more imperial claims drew off the attention of Government — the 
Gams of the inner hills fell away from all engagements with us, and only -on the outer verge 
of the plateau was an uncertain control kept up and a kind of spasmodic order preserved by 
the darogahs and burkundazes of the neighbouring thaimahs. The country became a land 
unknown ; the people were prove I uncouth and dangerous. Protected by "deadly and all 
but impenetrable thickets the Garos' fastnesses were for long years inviolate; their 
outrages unchecked and for the most part unpunished. When now and again some 
more than ordinarily ferocious raid had desolated whole villages, and filled each little 
frontier mart with horror, a Company of Sepov’S or Police would perhaps struggle up 
into the hills, and after burning the first village they could find, hurry down again, half 
of them silly from fever, and the rest halt and maimed from stumbling over the pitfalls 
of an enemy they had never seen. The general policy of both Local and Su])reme 
Governments up to 1860 was to have no direct dealings whatever with the savage tribes 
of the Assam Valley. Non-interference did its w^orst. Bengal, however, at last got a 
Ruler who saw in these mountain ranges an integral part of the province committed to 
his charge, and who did not regard with complacency the gross darkness that had 
gathered round them, broken only, as it seemed, by the glare of burning villages on hill 
and plain. Sir Cecil Beadon took up the problem so long laid by, and euiinciated a 
policy the results of which have already surprised those who hoped for most. It was in 
truth no new policy. It was meredy the reitei*ation of the old, but stiii inexplicable fact, 
that one British officer of tact and firmness living in the midst of an inferior race, ready 
to redress their grievances, to sympathize with their wants, and punish lUeir crimes, can 
turn the hearts of that people to himself, and lead them forward to ei\ ilization and peace. 
In 1866 the Garo Hills District tvas founded, and Lieutenant tViJliamson, an officer 
whose subsequent proceedings have amply shown the wisdom of his sekHtiou, was directed 
to establish liimsell; permanuiiUv on the Tara peak, in the very heart of the Garo Hills. 
Furnished, of course, with a sufficient guard he lost no time "in taking up his station. 
The Garos at first viewed his advent with suspicion, but he fortunately possessed aecom« 
plishments that awoke their wonder, and ultimately won their respect. Unerring skill 
with the rifle, and a soundness of wind and limb that enabled him to beat the village leaders 
in a race uphill, were a better introduction for him than even his armed police. Com- 
munity after comuumity have come in to tender their allegiance, and when last the 
Cominissioner visited the hills, there met him from one circle alone seventeen Chiefs, 
fourteen of whom had never paid tribute to man. And all these are bloodless victories. 





Eaids liaTe apparently ceased to be. Hunttp sacrifice lias been eTerywhere rejiressed, a 
dog now taking tlie pWie of the nobler victim. Only a small portion of the country 
remains unvisited, and into that no English foot has ever |>enetrate(l. Lieutenant 
Williamson, however, hopes to enter it from the side of the Khasi Hills next cold weather; 
and already the Commissioner has reported that he sees in near . prospect the complete 
submis^ion of the Garo Hills to the British Government'— a conquest as (*heap financially 
as it is politically valuable. Tiie field here opened for the Tejicher and the Missionary 
we need do no more than indicate. We scarcely dare hope that there may not hereafter 
arise some difiiculties. A nation is not bom in a day. But to secure success it is 
essentially necessary that the influence of our officers brought to bear on these savages 
directly and undisturlied. The invariable consequence of the machinations and en<moach“ 
mentsof Bengalee landlords in these hills has been outrage and bloodshed. We know 
that they have no substantial right there, but let us buy up whatever they by use have 
acquired, The simplicity of a hillman makes him the easy victim of the Bengalee, 
whether it be in Sontludia, or among the Gsiros, or in the Hill Tracts of Chittagmng. Our 
Government has had some (iostly lessons on this subject, let us hope it will profit by 
them. 

The system under which the Garo Hills are administered is simple and devoid of 
technicalities. Ea<*h village has its Lukma or hea,dman, who is primarily responsible for 
the payment of its tribute, the prcHiiietion of offenders and the maintenance of order. 
Over every circle of villages is ydaced a Luskiir or ]>etty Cliief, chosen for his influence and 
good character. The Luskurs try all cases of theft, injury to property, injut^y to the 
l>erson not affecting life or limb, house-trespass and affronts, provided neither of the 
parties is a near relative of their own or a foreigner. They punish by fine, after proceed- 
ings held in open durbar, in the presence of at least three witiiesses. Either party, if 
dissatisfied, can appeal forthwith to the Deputy Commissioner who tries the ciise de nom. 
In the same way the Luskurs each in his own jurisdiction, try civil suits— -their proee-r- 
dure being entirely oral. The Deputy Commissioner hears such cfises on appetil, and 
ordinarily settles them V>y reference to a punehayet. Houses, needful clothing/ cooking 
utensils/impiements of husbandary and seed-grain are exempt from attachment and sale. 
No professional pleaders or mookhtars are allowed. The tribute paid ns a iiouse-tax levied 
on each village is intended to be rather an acknowledgement of submission than a source 
of reveiuie. Altogether, the idea of the hill administnition is village self-government 
under the immediate superintendence and watchful eye of the resident British officer. 
What the results have been we have already shown. 
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documents. Tlie best men tell their story in the quietest %vay. Tli^ir enthusiasm 
is reserved for their every-clay work, and the diSidence of youri,^ In.i^dislujien comes 
oyer them with the assumption of their pen. Such men make' little show when visiting 
a Lieutenaiit-tloveriior or Secretary. A card with a well known name is brought in, 
and there enters a shy-looking, weather-beaten young man, who can scareelv he bmught 
to tell the facts of his last exploit : how he seized with his own hand a murdering Chief 
in the centre of his astonished clan, or stormed some well-nigh impregnabio sioekade 
tilled with angry and excited braves. The North-East Frontier has known many such 
men, but their story will never perhaps be fully told. The eyes of India turn only 
westward, and the pettiest skirmish on the Black Mountain is more to the Cioverninent, 
and more to the public, than the obscure victories, iiow-a-days mostly bloodless, which 
have added whole districts to our empire, and are securing for us a quiet frontier on the 
East, 

Glancing more particularly at the Garo Hills Administration Beport for the pjist 
year, which lies before us, we find that twenty-three communities have in that time 
submitted to our rule. There are now only some fifty villages in the whole of the hills, 
which claim to be independent, and even these are practically under our mftuence and 
control ; most of the Chiefs have submitted voluntarily. In a few instances subjection 
■was insisted upon iis a punishment for outrage, but thanks to the linn bearing and 
admirable tact of Lieutenant WiUinmson, not a single shot was fired, though occasionally 
collision seemed all but certain. The main duty of the Deputy Commissioner, since bis 
settlement in the hills, has been that of a peace-maker. To put an end to the inter- 
minable blood feuds of the Garos has been the object he has kept steadily in view. It is 
generally impossible in any case to tell how far back a quarrel runs, or with whom rests 
the blame. iSo the mode of reconciliation adopted is this. A strong party is inarched 
to the neighbourhood of the villages concerned. The chief men are summoned, and 
informed that the British Government has determined that there shall be no more feud, 
but that all its subjects shall live in peace with one another. The skulls and ghastly 
trophies of past murders are brought forth, and in presence of both parties publicly burnt. 
A solemn oath of friendship is then sworn, the sanction of which is the warning that the 
village that first violates the truce shall be summarily punished by the Saheb himself. 
None of these engagements have yet been departed from. The system so much in vogue 
at times of bribing the headmen of such communities into good behaviour is being entirely 
abandoned. A percentage upon the tribute collected is given to the Chief selected the 
Deputy Commissioner for the charge of a circle or a village, but annual presents and an 
indiscriminate distribution of rewards are now becoming things of the past. 

It may be interesting to give the history of one Garo feud, finally settled during the 
ymst 5'ear, that some idea may be forined of the vitality of such quarrels and the extra- 
ordinary ramifications they take. Lengsang, the head man of Bibiigiri, cast eyes of 
unlawful love on a married woman in his village, Sookri by name. Like David, when 
enamoured of Bathsheba, he determined to get rid of the inconvenient husband, a 
relation of his own, by putting him in the fore front of the very next battle ; hut he 
w^ent further, for he made a secret arrangement with the enemy, the men of Mandalangiri, 
that they should come up speedily as though to attack his village of Bibugiri, and there 
slay liingrang, his leman’s spouse. The plot wtis carried out, Ringrang died in the 
alfniy, and Lengsang with a readiness to forgive injuries which amazed those not in the 
secret, made peace with Mandalangiri and took Sookri to his house. The avenger of 
blood was how^ever not far distant. " At Boldakgiri was a boy called Dingrang, nduted to 
both Lengsang and the dead Ringmiig, who grew up in the belief that on him iny the 
duty of repiWing to Mandalangiri the slaughter of his relative. Arrived at man’s 
estate he slew a native of that place and so re-opetied the feud. Elated by the success 
of the first raid he planned another, and in this he was joined by Ribugiri and 
Lengsang himself, wiio thus craftily sought to vindicate his own innocence of 
Ringrsuig’s murder, ^bindalungiri however beat them off. Then Dingrang and 
Lengsang (piaiTelled, and by treachery the young man surprised the older sinner and 
butchered him and seven oi* his family, in this affair one-half of Ribugiri assisted 
Dingrang. Mandalangiri now <.*ame up and stormed that part of Ribugiri which had 
helped to murder their old secret ally, Lengsang, putting to <ieath ail they could 
capture in the place. At this point the Deputy Commissioner stepped in. Dingrang 
and Ms accomplices were seized and transported. The villages concerned were all heavily 
fined. The skulls of the murdered were produced and burnt, a lasting pea<je sw’orn, 
and cultivation was resumed as though feuds had never been. 
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We are glad to see that the Goyernment has resolved to give every encouragement 
to the American missionaries in their eiforts to educate the Garos.^ The Government 
schools at the foot of the hills only reach the half breeds. The missionaries by entering 
into the interior will secure the real hillmen. In the course of a few years we may hope 
to find the Garos as peaceful as the Kols ; and if C'hristianity should interpose to prevent 
their falling into the gross superstitions and caste absurdities of Hinduism, that surely 
is only matter for gratuiation. A good work will have been well done. 


JPioneer, Mth March 1870. * 

Separated from the Garos by the country of the Khasias and the Sintengs dwells 
, that agglomeration of tribes known by the 

The INaga Hills District, generic name of * Naga/ Philologists find in 

them direct descendants of the ‘serpent’ rtices of the Vedic chronicle. History, less 
imaginative, knows them as the Nangtas’ or ‘naked’ savages wdio disturbed the 
borders of the Ahom kings. The hills which in the Garo country are broken up by 
numerous ravines and clothed with dense thickets of useless jungle, rise among the 
Kagas to meet the great central range, and though difficult enougli to traverse, yet open 
out here and there into broad sweeps of rolling savannah, W(X)ded with oak and beech 
and fir. The tribes inhabiting this part, which may be roughly described as Mug between 
Assam and Manipur, are all known as Nagas, but they have no inter-tribal relations, no 
common bond of union. Each village is self-contained and self-governed 5 stockaded to 
meet the open attack, and ever on its guard against the treachery of its nearest neighbour. 
The smaller villages it is true obey for their own sakes the behests of the more powerful ; 
but in most things each community stands alone. In years now happily gone by, the 
advance of a common foe, whether in the shape of the pony cavalry 0! Manipur, or the . 
red-coated sepoys of the Sahibs, might draw them together for a time ; or the prospect 
of a successful raid upon Cachar or Assam would induce a temporary oblivion of village 
jealousies ; but to trim his rough kilt and collar wdth the hair of liis enemies Tvas the 
ambition of each Naga warrior — a delight- not easily to be foregone. The blood feud of 
two communities could only be appeased by blood, and each fresh settlement renewed the 
mutual debt. Such were the savage hillmen with wdiom we first made acquaintance in 
the year 1832. It wwld be wmrisome to bring together all we know of their various 
septs, or to recapitulate the dealings of our Government with them for the last forty 
years. Nor would the retrospect be in all points a plea.«!ant one.^ It is only now that we 
can look with unmised satisfaction upon our avowed policy in the hills. The first 
attempts to open up the Naga territory were made rather in the interests of Manipur 
than of India, and were due to the fact that Eajah Giimbhir Sing was desirous of 
strengthening his hands against Burma by intimate trade relations with Assam, and it 
w?is thought well to encourage him in this policy. But the onl^^ effect- of this encroach- 
ment on their hills was to rouse the whole Angami Naga clan "and bring them dowm in 
vengeful foray, not on Manipur, where there ivas little to get and many to keep that 
little, but on the defenceless villages of the Cachar and As.sam plains. In due course 
retaliatory or, as they were (railed, punitory expeditions were sent into the hills ; and 
although some attempts were made by the officers conducting these to establish 
amicable relations for the future, hut "little success seems to have attended their 
efforts. The hills were claimed as British territory and Manipur w’as warned to con- 
fine itself to certain prescribed limits. Engagements for the payment of a nominal 
tribute were entered into by the Angasnis, only to be broken when our troops 
withdrew. The establishment of a police station in the hills was met by vehement 
protest expressed in tlie murder of its Barogah. Between 1839 and 1850 ten militery 
e.\peditions had been sent against the Nagas, with no more tangible result than the 
burning of many villages, the destruction of much grain, the loss oi' many lives, and the 
confirmed hostility of the whole tribe. Baffied at length by the inveterate savagery of 
the people and the difiiculties of their hills, the Government fell back on a policy of 
absolute non-interference and defence j and even the Imperial Balhousie emphatically 
pronounced the game not worth the candle, "We had nothing to gain, he said, by 
annexing a wild people and their barren hills. So we relegiited them to a kind of political 
** Coventry.” In the year 1851 our troops withdrew, and the Nagas relieved their feelings 
ontheoccasionby a grand series of two and twenty raids, of which we prudently took 
no notice. For fifteen years w^e left them to themselves and to the tender mercies of 
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MaiiipBri nwagem At Inst, howwor, GowniirieBt became eonvinml fhat a policy of 
masterly inactivity in deiiling^mith a s«ar*ige tract- lying in tbe niid^t of mxv wjtllcii flisitrictJH 
is no policy at all — but a specious synonym for neglect of duty. As in tlie Garo so in the 
Naga Hills, Sir Cecil Bcailon in 186d urged upon the Oovemment of India the necessity 
of dejdiiig specially with tlie <nreuinstaiices of ilie case. No line of |'*osts, however strong, 
could guard the plains from the incurHioiis of a foe to whom hill and swamp and forest 
were aids instead of hindrances. IThat we had to do was to enter boldly on the worh of 
civilising the hillmen ihemsehes, and to change the w*hole standard of their national 
morals. ' In the very midst then of the Angami eountr];^ wns a site selected, at w’hieli 
Lieutenani Gregory* a specially chosen officer, should be permanently located. Attended 
by a strong guard, but avoiding all appearance of aggression, he built his head-i|iiarters 
station at h^amoogoodting, a place which had once before been a police post, and the people 
of which were willing to submit to our rule and enjoy our protection. They agreed to 
]»ay a house-tax of Its. 2 per annum, commutable to eight days’ labour in the year. No 
attempt was ma<lc to annex any coniin unity b 3 ~ force. Thej” were all invited to meet 
Lieutenant Gregory at Sainoogoodtiog, and the objects of his sett leineiit there wc-re fully 
explained to them. A general amnesty of all old otfences was proclaimed, ex<‘ept as 
regards one village whicdi had recently been guilty of a bloody raid on a Meekir liandet. 
A.t the same time there was no weakness of demeanour sl'iown. Idle assembled Chiefs 
were warned that outrage would be met summarv cliastisemeiu, and as earnest of this 
the offending village of Kazepemah was razed to the ground and its inliabitants <iibtributed 
through other communities. All wore told that no interference woiild bo exorcised 
in respect of their internal feuds, though the Deputy’ Commissioner was ready to act 
as arbiter on reference voluntarily made. Those who chose to submit themselves 
to the British authmiiies and jtay the small tribute demanded in token of fealkv uvudd be re- 
ceived and become entitled to protection. But all without distinction were invited to trade, 
and were permitted to frequent the markets established near the foot of the hills, on receiv- 
ing a pass from the l>eputy Commissioner and leaving their spears at Samoogoodting till 
their return. In anticipation of the time when our mftuence should be paramount, it was 
decided as regards civil and criminal administration to work on the basis of recognized cus- 
tom. In petty crime and civil cases the Gbxonboora, or village Chief or Chiefs, were to de- 
cide with the aid of assessors, subject to the appellate and general control of the Deputy 
Commissioner. They were also to be held responsible for police and for the tribute of their 
community, receiving 21 per cent, on the collections b^^ wav- of salar^^ Such in brief was 
the system introduced, and what has been the result ? Flnst and foremost there has not 
been a single Angami raid since Samoogoodting wvis occupied. This is of itself no 
mean success. Then again the Deputy Commissioner has been able to visit in peace most 
of the principal communities. He has not made any attein})t to exact Tribute or extort 
labour, but the Nagas in large gangs voluntarih" offer their services to construct roads and 
build the station. I\u*thisof course they are paid fair wages. Last v*ear 3,U{iO of them 
visited the plains for trade, without committing a single outrage. Deputies from all the 
principal villages now attend at Samoogoodting and act as aneans of communication 
between their people and the Deputy Commissioner. “ The name of Angami,” writes the 
Dejmty Commissioner of Assam, once a terror to the frontier peasantry of Nowgong 
and Golaghat, and an abhorrence to civil officers, promises soon to designate as peaceful 
and industrious a people as any we have dealings with”. 

The Nagas who live to the south of Seebsaugor and on the westerly slopes of the cen- 
tral range are not so open to our influence, and have to be dealt whii as the Abors taul 
Alisbmees, and other external tribes. So late as 1867 thev* committed a raid at Gelluki. 
but as all their stipplies are drawn from the ]>laiiis we can punish them tA‘ei*tively by clos- 
ing the markets to them. This course induced them to deliver up to justice th(‘ leaders in 
the Gellaki raid ; and the gradual civilization of the Angami District on their Hank will 
soon give us such a point of vantage as will render outrage impossible for the future. 
There is much yet to be done, and there may be difficidlie.s \^et to come, but the right 
path has at last been struck, and time must lead us to a happy issue. 


Pioneer^ 2Sth March 1870. 

In the brief account which we lately gave of the Garo Hills District 'ire said the 

Government was on its norih-casi frontier 
The ChiiUigung Hill Traets. engaged in working out two distilled pfdicies, 

the tot defensive and directed to warding 
off the attacks of the outer peoples who are geographically and poMticaliy beyond omi 
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control 5 the other aggressive and civilising, designed to bring into the body politic 
those tribes whose habitat is undouhtedl^^r within the limits of the Empire. IVe have 
now to turn, to a part of our frontier where these problems present themselves for 
solution in a composite shaj^. We find ourselves in Chittagong hemmed in eastward 
by a great mountain system within which dwell warlike tribes of whose history, wants, 
and local position, we know as little as we do of the Abors and Mishmees ; while north- 
ward between us and the settled District of Cachar intervenes a tract of hill land hitherto 
unexplored, the inhabitants of which, the Lushais, harass us north and south as the 
Garos were wont to harass Gow^alpara and Mymensing. Theoi’etically it would seem 
that our course of action was clear before us. We have, one would think, only to 
protect the plains eastward by a chain of police posts, and to occupy the Lntshai country 
as we occupied Tiira and Samoogoodting, to effect the same good results, Wliat should 
be done as regards the Lushais w^e may on some future day discuss. Meantime let us 
examine the position of the Government in the hills lying east and south of the Eegula- 
tion District of Chittagong. The first fact which complicates our problem here is that 
we have not been able, as on the north side of Assam, to confine onr administration to the 
plains. When we took }>ossession of Chittagong, we found two Mugh chieftains estab- 
lished in, the hills, paying a tribute in cotton to the authorities at Islamabad. They liad 
obtained a sort of rude sovereignty over the wundering tribes who “ joomed” along the 
course of the mountain streams, and who were knowm under the various titles of Koomees 
Kookies, Mrungs, &c. In 1789 we converted the cotton tribute into a money payment, 
which oddly enough is to this day known as the Kapas” mehal or tax, the basis of this 
tax being a capitation fee levied annually by the Chiefs on each couple of Joomeas owing 
them fealty. It was the duty of the Chiefs as well to repress any lawless tendencies 
among their own subjects as to ward off the attacks of the less settled raises living in the 
upper hills towards Burma and Arracan. The whole country south of the Kurnafoolie 
Biver was nominally the kingdom of the Phroo family *, and to the head of this family in 
1847 the Government gmnted a considerable remission of revenue on his uiiderfeaking to , . 
defend the plains and his proper hills from the Sliindwjs and other powerful tribes who 
were even then pressing upon British territory. North of the Kurnafoolie jurisdictions " 
were more divided and separate settlements more numermis. Hence our earliest steps 
in direct administration of the Hill Tracts were confined to the north of that river. It 
was not till ISfiO that the Hill Tracts of Chittagong were formally separated from the 
regulation district and placed under a sj>ecial Superintendent ; and even then — although 
Act XXII. of 1860 enabled Goveniment to provide a comidete system of management — 
the main object of the Superintendent’s appointment was that he might, through the 
jE^ency of the Chiefs, prevent raids which had of kite years become somewhat numerous. 
Before the Superintendent entered on office there took X-dace that most disastrous incursion 
of savages into the plains of TipxK^rali known as the great Kuokie invasion. Passing 
across the north of the Chittagong Hill Tracts a horde of wild mountaineers burst 
suddenly upon the unsuspecting Bengalee villages of the idains, and burnt, plundered, 
slew, and ciarried captive, retreating safely to their jimgles when the troops at length 
arrived. It was the attempt to fmnish this outrage that first opened our eyes to the 
character of the country and the task that lay before us. With infinite difliciilty an 
exxiedit ionary force penetrated to the village from which the wTir party had set out. 

To bum it down and struggle back agiiin was all they could effect. The hills were 
deadly in climate, clothed with imxienetrable thickets, utterly destitute of supxdies, broken 
up by ravines and countless water-courses ; the only }>aths wx-re torrent beds, along which 
a liglit-amied Kookic might perhaps safely travel, but which to the sc}.>oy were as difficult 
as the jungle on their sides. Such was the country w'e had now to enter. The nearer 
ranges were inhabited by tribes of peacefnl joomeas, our undoubted subjects whom we 
were bound to protect. We took their revenue and they fairly claimed our aid. The 
interests of our settled districts also demanded consideration ; and well nigh hojieiess 
with the available mesms the task appeared, it was yet undertaken. A line of strong 
police XH>sts wiis planted on the outer verge of the joomea tract from the Benny to the 
JKurnafwlie, and the Superintendent of Hill Tracts took u]) his station at Chundergona, 
a missionary of civilization to the tribes he had to guard, and pledged to do his utmost 
to keep them safe from harm. How material x>rosperity and improvement have been 
advancing witliin the protected tract the annual returns of the district show ; but to 
ih<m who believe that oiir guardianship has been a farce, it will be a novel and startling 
exx>erience to be told that since the establishment of our posts there has not been reported 
one single raid nortii of the Xurnafoolie, We could not have anticixiated this a priori^ 
There is not a pKiiut of the defended line that is not permeable to a war party of 
savages, ^ Jt Js only lately that canuecting paths have been cut from post to post. The 
eommiinkation with the head-quarters base is difficult and long. Every principle ol 
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militarj 8eci»rlty peems wnnlin;^, l>iit tlie fact remaiiis j i!io jn^is Klop|iei! 
ilie raiffe. Fp to tho Piul of tho dofen^je of ilio couiitry stmlli of tlio Kiirrudwlit* wan 
left in the hands of Ihe Poani^ or Bohmon^f as the head of the Plirm> faniily isoalhnl : and 
it is in this quarter that tiie raids of which we hejir ho mtn‘li have* all oeoiirred. 
that they have been so numerons even here as is commonly supposeil. Thr*re were iKnie 
In 1861, or 1863. Since that time ten raids* or rather ten oulniires, have been 

re|w)ried, sevend of them being by the same raiding party, the sack of one homestead being 
often called a raid. These ontrages have generally been the work of Slilnd<«»s, a 
powerful tribe living in the far interior, quite beyond the reach of the ( ■hiila.crong author- 
ities, and accessible, if at all, only from the side of Burma, llie Kookie or Lusha i 
tribes of Howlongs and Syloos living to the north-east of the Hill Tracts District have 
also raided in the sontli, passing across the face of onr posts to reach their prey. The 
best energies o! onr Superintendent have been devoted to the esiablishment of tanicuble 
relalloxis with these last, but not, we fear, with any real siux’oss. We have still to make 
such a demonstnuiou of ]HJwer in their midst ns shall cotivhice them that we are ns 
p>owerful as we are peaceable. The kindred ohm under RutUin Poea, whose village waj 
burnt in 1860, has Ihxoi friendly ever since that time, and if is now, we believe, jtroposed 
staltuii an olUcer with a stumg gnard at this Chiefs hetid-qiiarters, to confirm him in his 
alliance, and serve as a check upon the Howhmgs and Syloos, who would be chary of 
sending out large w’ar p>arlies southwards, leaving two hundred hill police to inh'rcept 
their return. NVithin the last fhree years we have extended our police posts soutli of the 
KnrnafooUe, hut they neither go far enough, nor are they strong enough to protect tin* 
country. A considerable increase of force is required. But this given, we waudd depre- 
cate any great expenditure of men or money on this part of oiir froiitier. A vastly 
exaggerated idea of the nature of the attacks — no w-a-da 3 ’s called raids —appears to u.s to 
be generally prevalent. They are not in mo.st cases great tribal inroads, but petty hill 
dacoities, attended no doubt wiihmurder and outrage, but much facilitated and encouraged 
by the habits of the unfortunate victims. A joomea family, having exhausted the ground 
at its present clearing, wanders away into the jungle, following the course of some 
.mountain stream. ’When it finds a spot sufliciently solitary and otherwise eligible, it 
burns down the jungle, builds a wretched hut, and after dibbling holes in the soil sows in 
these five kinds of seed, for the coming up of which it sits down to wait. If the site is 
good other families may follow, and then for common defence a stockade is run up, A 
Kookie scout spies from a distant hill the gap in the forest or the smoke of the fires, ami 
in the gniy of some dim dawning, with v’ells and shots and arrow flights, the 
place is harried, the women and children carried captive while the men of the family fly 
to the jungle or fall by the spear. Ilavs after at the nearest post the joomea father "tells 
the Bub-Inspector of the raid. In unollier week a pjanting constable gets to the Buperin- 
tendeiit. The telegraph informs Calcutta that the Kookies are out. Police are hurried 
off, the posts are strengthened, but the raiders have vanished in the forest, and we can 
only guess from whence they' came, and vagueh' wonder whither they 'went. Occasionally, 
BO "doubt, these attacks are on a larger and more extended scale : but what we wish to 
maintain is Hint it is impossible on such a frontier to secure perfect immunity from the 
inroads of hill savages ; that what we have to do is to take up a definite line and defend it 
as best we can, declining to give protection to joomeas wandering beyond it j and that 
there must be some ratio between the amount of protection afforded and the value to us 
of tlie country^ protected. There are no imperial considerat ions whatever involved in tlie 
defence of this vast jungle such as influence us on the north-west frontier. Prudence, 
financial and polilictd, wairns us not to be quixotic. 


Pioneer^ the 9th April 1870. 


Five and forty years ago the north-east frontier had imperial claims upon the atten- 
tion of Government and of the ])ublic. Bui 
North-East Frontier PefeBce, since the Burmese were driven out of Astem, 

the interest therein lias flagged and flktkeredj 
to be only temporarily revived by the war with Bhutan, and Anally to be classed among 
things provincial and obscure. We propose now to inquire what is involved at the present 
day in the idea of frontier defence as applicable to the Divisions of Cooeh Behar* Assam, 
Dacca, and Chittagong ; to examine the provision already made in this behalf j and to 
seek to arrive at some conclusion as to possible improvement and the desirability of 
change. First, then, we may exedude from the list of our probable foes in this quarter 
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Chittagong. For tlie last sixty years a suspieion has lurked in tlie breast of GoYernment 
tlmt fuller knowledge of tliis tract would prove that the Tipperah Bajah was to some 
extent responsible for the outrages so done. Besponsible, we mean, in this way — that 
while in some few cases the attacks were probably committed by his own proper vsubjects 
without his antecedent knowledge, in nearly all they were brought on by his mode of 
dealing with the tierce tribes of the interior, who were unable to distinguish in retaliation 
between his territories and those of the British Government. Further, there could be no 
doubt that neither by affording information, nor by substantial assistance, had the Eajali 
di^evered himself from the responsibility so attaching to him. No definite case against 
him has, however, at an^' time been made out, for the very simple reason that we have 
never had an officer resident in his territory who could ascertain for us the facts. At one 
time indeed, in 1823, the evidence became so strong that he was warned by the Governor 
General that, Rajah as he was and inde^^endeut as he had been, if the case were by further 
inquiry proved agminst him, he would be tried as a cniniual in the Courts of Syl'het. At 
another time, in 1814, a party of troops entered the hiljis and captured the leader in a 
recent raid, the Bajah and his followers looking quietly on while their internal police was 
thus managed for them and in their despite. And yet the Government has never to this 
day taken steps for bringing tliis little State under propter supervision, though the Rookie 
invasion of 1860, when fifteen British villages were burnt and well nigh three hundred 
British subjects slain or captured, was diretrtly traced to mis-governmeut in Hill Tipperah, 
w'hich had irritated the subordinate Chiefs into calling in the Rookies for revenge. Our 
districts suffered to a great extent by mistake, but the evil was the none less real for all 
that, • Then again the raids last year, on Sylhet at any nite, were, it is almost certain, 
made by the tushais, when in pursuit of a Chief subordinate to the Tipperah Bajah, 
with whom they had cause of quarrel, and who had fled within our boundary. It is 
high time uow^ that an officer were stationed in Hill Tipperah to guide the Counsels of the 
Bajah, and see that no rash measures of his shall incense the inner tribes with whom Mr. 
Edgar has just opened such promising negotiations, and wlio profess that it was never 
their wish to make us their foes. A good importunity for revising our relations in this 
quarter has just occurred. In 1862 the present Rajah got possession of the guddee^ but 
his right to retain it was disputed by a near relative, who, accordiiig to jfrecedent, instituted 
a suit in our Courts quoad the zemindari, wdiich has been pending all these years. The 
Privy Couneil has, however, now confirmed the reigning Rajulrs title, and a few months 
since he applied to Government for investiture wiiich had been witliheld till the result of 
the suit wjis known. Thi.s investiture is the only token of fealty the Bajah has hitherto 
yielded. It was only on the hist occasion that a mizzur was for the first time-demanded by 
Government, though now it lias been decided on the next succession to demand the full 
mizznra^m of half a year’s revenue from the hill territory. We regard this as a necessary 
step in the direction of a full and proper control. Be that as it may, the investiture was 
on the 8th of March carried out by the Commissioner of Chittagong at the (capital of the 
State, with sutiicieiit pomp and traditional ceremonies. The Bajah, relieved of all anxiety 
as to his position, is free to enter upon measures of reform if only the way be shown him. 
He is not by any means ill-disposed, and only requires to be freed from the control of liis 
amlah, who are opposed of course to anything likely to diminish their influence. Let 
us then, b(>th for the sake of Hill Tipperah and for our own interests, assert our para- 
mount rights and delegate an officer to that State as we have done long since to Manipur. 
Then we can settle on a doffnite basis the questions as to the surrender of criminals and 
realisation of civil claims which no-w perplex our Court. Then we can consider with 
knowledge all the pohti<jaI bearings of the mutual relations of the frontier tribes. Then 
we can effcctuaUy guarantee the peace and safety of our subjects in Sylhet and Cachar, 
it not la Chittagong. 


the lOthr June 1870. 

On the 14th of August 1832 the Province of Cnchar was annexed by proclamation 

to British India. Two years previously 
The Luslmis. Bajah Govind Chimdra had perished by the 

hand of an assassin, crowning a miserable 
life by a miserable end. For seventeen years a king in name, he had seen his country 
made the battle-ffeld whereon three Manipuri brothers contended for supremacy. He 
had seen its plains parcelled out among them, and been himself thrust forth, while in the 
Northern Hills a menial servant had successfully raised the standard of rebellion and had 
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I gotten to himself a kingdom. The Burmese harl next invaded the land and laid w:isLe 

I its villages. Vast tracts had fallen out of cultivation ; the people had tied in uumhers to 

the neighbonring dKricts ; and when the strong arm of British power and the exigencies 
of British policy replaced Govind Chandra on the throne, it was to rule over a desolated 
poverty-stricken realm, till, a few years later, ha died a violent death. No part of Cacdiar 
had suffered more from the troubles of the time than the great fertile Inict lying south 
of the Barak. Seventeen hundred s<puire miles of the richest soil lay hero <le.'^erted. 

I Finely worried with valuable timber, watered perennially by the Dullessiiri and Sonai, the 

I land was etpially good for tillage or pasture. It had been long years before popiiloiis and 

S prosperous. But apart from the ravages of the semi -civilized armies of Manipur and 

' Burma it had suffered fearful things from the wild Rookies of the Southeru Hills, to 

; whom the disorganization of all Government had afforded rare chance of plunder sucdi as 

no salvage would willingly foregm. The southeru limit of Cacliar had never been defined. 
An unexplored country of hill and jungle, supposed to belong to Tipperali, marched the 
district in that quarter. The home of ravening beasts and savage men—none, save 
I perhaps a few adventurous wax-gatherers, had ever penetrated its shades. Bsit for miles 

I along the lower courses of the streams that issued from these hills, our ofricers found 

' sites of villages and traces of cultivation, which showed that at one time the country 

had enjoyed undisturbed prosperity. ITiidei' British rule this happy state of things very 
speedily Vetunied. Settlements of . Manipuris and other cultivators spread fast soiitluvard. 

; I Then came the discovery of tea and the inllux of European planters ; and now our gardens 

I extend far up the valleys, a tempting pire^y to the lawless tribes of the interior, who to this 

• I day retain their savage characteristics in unmitigated perfection. 

Of what goes on within these liills we have had till lately" little or no information. 
But one singular fact has been demonstrated which nt) political student can afford to over- 
look. It is that there is some persistent pressure acting on the tribes from the south 
that drives them northward into our acknowleged territory. First, a tribe of Nagas 
came fleeing across the Barak, driven up by the Tangiine Rookies. Then came the 
Tangtuies themselves, expelled by the Changsells and Tadoes. Still latter, in 1816, we 
find the latter, in their turn, seeking a refuge from the Liisliais; and now we know that 
the Lushais, f>owerful as they are, dread the advance of the Poe, of whom we can only 
conjecture that they are connected with the Shindoos, who have for many years troubled 
the verge of our hill tracts in Chittagong. 

The serious attention of Government was first called to the Lushais in 1817, w'hen 
Colonel McCulloch, the Political Agent in Manipur, reported that a tribe so called 
' armed with muskets, and having among them fighting men .di'^ssed like Burmese, wjis 

ravaging the south of Manipur. The country intervening between the Rathe Taller and 

Tipperali was supposed at that time to belong to the Hill Tipperah State, and accordingly 

,* the petty ruler of that anomalous kingdom was invited to gi ve informal ion in regard 

; to this "new invader. He however professed an ignorance of their history and doings, 

which were probably real. kVe were not long left in doubt as to their aggressive cliarac- 
tor and dangerous qualities. In November IS 19 they came dowm in force upon Caeliar 
and perpetrated a series* of raids and massacres upon Rookie villages lying within ten 
miles of the station of Silchar. A simultaneous attack was made upon the borders of 
Sylhet precisely as we saw happen last year. Fortunately for itself the Government lost 
no time in despatching a punitory expedition. In January 1850 Colonel Lifter, -whose 
I gallant comluct of operations in the Khasi Hills had brought liirii great renown, marched 

southward witii the Sylhet Light Infantry. In ten days he arrived at the village of 
Mullah, which he carried by surprise in the absence of the fighting men. It contained 
from 800 to 1,000 houses, full of grain and cotton. So struck was Colonel Lister by the 
appearance of the country, pathless, difficult, unknown, and by the strength of the villages 
, stockaded and inaccessible, that he liurnt down Mullah and made a hasty retreat lest he 

1 should be cut off in the forests and come to disaster. The only tangible result of this 

expedition, therefore, was to show the Lushais that their fastnesses'could be reached and 
stormed and burnt when there was nohodij there to defend them. One good thing we did 
secure. We delivered some 400 captives, who were kept by the Lushais to till their joonis. 
But the Lushais by way of relieving their exasperated feelings butchered all that re- 
mained in their hands. It was the universal opinion of our local officers at this time 
j that the tribe w-ould only be emboldened by the partial result of the expedition. These ex- 

I pectations were not however fulfilled. Our foray set the Lushais upon inquiring as to 

I the power and character of the white people now for the first time seen by them. Thej’’ 

determined to make overtures of peace. In October niuntries or representatives from five 




Bwtiaii, I«agrwj md Lalpoo — c^iwejBto Ow&'tt*' ’3i^4 
m Wowe tWr aliies tM Foe. In Beoemlijer SookpiM Itiiulself <m®6 

ia $Ad 'hsfed iatemenes with Cdlaam LmUr. It is denied, we belfeye, now that this 'ww 
Si»fe|aial s hat it Is certam that a Ohief whom all the Khokies ia Cachar reot^ized aa 
Sookpilal was for days in tiie statioa. His retinue were armed with flint muskets of 
American pattern with “ G. Alton*’ on the locks. We of coarse declined to war on the 
Foe. But friendty speeches were interchanged and Sookpilal presented nui^zurs “ in token 
of suhmisEioti”, In 1855 he re-appears again, though not in pei^on, asking our aid 
against neighhouring Chiefs who had attacked him, and grounding his request on the fact 
that he was our man” and had paid us tribute. His request was refused ; and his 
n&xi appearance was in January 1882, when three Tillages on the coniines of Sylhet were 
burnt by him, and the inhabitants either slain or carried captives. Instead of sending a 
force against them on this occasion, the Caohar authorities were ordered to negotiate and 
endeavour to bind him and the other Chiefs to respect our boundary and restore their 
captives. Up to the chjso of 1885 this palavering went on without any substantial result^ 
till in 1866, the Govern ment, despairing, assembled the police to form an expedition 
into the hiils. Those ])re|)anittons led Sookpilal to renew negotiations, and he gave 
lip four (!) captives and promised to behave well for the future ! The expedition 
was abandoned This was in 1867. And up to this point it seems to us that the Lushais 
have by no means had the worst of it. The Admn])ore nuissiicre, as the outrage of 
1862 was called, wm unavenged. We returned good for evil, presents for smiting, fair 
words for foul deeds. 


JPioneer, the llih June 1870. 

Our narrative brought us down to the year 1807, and it will be well, before going 

further, to “put ourselves in the place** of 
More about the Lushais. Sookpilal, or any other of the Lushai Chiefs, 

and try to realize how an astute and boastful 
savage would regard us after all that had passed. Would he not think that the fierceness 
of his attacks had paralysed our nerve ; that his position wvis so inaccessible as to be 
stKJiire from our troops ; that we dreaded the chance of con diet with his warriors amid 
their native woods, and either stole upon his villages when garrisoned by old men and 
w>men, or sent embassies with prescuits to court his favor rather than risk the dangers of a 
warlike onterprize ? One thing at any rate is certain. We had given the Lushais no 
real cause to dread our power. We hud negociated without any show of substantial 
strength, such as would impress a savage vain of the unchecked" career of victory his 
tribe had hitherto pursued. lYhether oar impressions of the nature of our frontier 
policy in this quarter correct or no, this at least is tho fact, that, after an interval of 
onltf one ratiin^ eeamu, the Lushais came down with fire and sword upon our settled 
villages of Sylhet and defenceless tea gardens in Cachur, Tho Chief who despatched the 
raidens against Sylhet was none other than Sookpilal— Sookpilal, receiver of embassies, 
restorer of emptives, payer of tribute— submissive, conciliated Sookpilal! Three days 
after the attack on Monierkhall tea garden, tlio Deputy CoiiimiHsioner of Cachar was in 
receipt of Government orders directing him to follow up the raiders with such troops as 
were at hand, and inflict condign punishment for these renewed outrages. Within four 
days from the arrival of that telegram troops were en route for the frontier, and a plan of 
operations had been settled and approved by the Bengal Government. Charming energy 
preluding surely some great result ! Three days later, however, the superior military 
authorities fmmd^ that all this was very irregular. It was not in accordance with the 
precepts of the Aide Hernoire, or whatever the military Hoyle is called, to send anything 
less than a small army into an enemy's unknown country. Artillery and Seikhs were 
absolutely required. On the 28th of January 1869, the avenging force, as first proposed, 
handy and servieeablo, was on the frontier ready to start. It was not till the 22nd of 
Fchruary that tiiO artillery arrived. On ilie \&t of March the I'ain he^/an. Two columns 
of invasion entered the liushai country. Tho first, under the Brigiidier-G.eneral of the 
Korth-Eastern Frontier, was to follow the line of the Bullessuri Talley. Two days’ 
march from tLdnacherra brought them to Fukwa Mookli, and here the rain caught them. 
JPor live days the force remained in camp at Fukwa, watching the rivers -rise. On the 
sixth they advanced five miles, failed to get the elephants and art illery aci'oss a hill stream, 
returned two miles to the camp perched on the top of a muddy tilah^ and next day fairly 
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set their faces for Oachar. This coliim» at any rate could not have had much moral e^ect 
on the Lushai tribes. The second column was to operate on the Sonai Talley to the east of 
the Dullessuri, and was accompanied by Mr. Edgar in person. It had been long ready to 
sta^rty and the tidings of its preparedness had reached the Lusha i settlements, for before 
it broke camp messengers came in from the villages of Vonpilal, Chief of the eastern 'clans, 
making submission and friendly overtures and deprecating any hostile attack. This 
Column, therefore, advanced for purpose of demonstration along a line of friendly country. 
But it did advance in spite of rain and storm, and that mainly owing to the indefatigable 
efforts of Mr. Edgar, ably seconded as he was by young and enterprising officers, unencum- 
bered by responsibilities, none of whom luckily was over the standing of a Major. They 
penetrated right up to the Lushai villages, received deputations from the surrounding 
Chiefs, who one and all of course denied having raided on Cachar, and after solemnly 
warning the Lushais of the punishment that awaited them for future outrage, the force 
quietly and safely returned. So far the Sonai column, no doubt, did its work 
well. But the tribes on that river are quite distinct from those on the west upon 
the Dullessuri and Gootur, to which Sookpilal belongs. The column directed against 
the western clans did not, to say the least, succeed in reaching these, l^ut there 
was a third column operating from Sylhet, to which we have not yet alluded. 
This was not intended to be a column of attack, but was to create a diversion 
(not in the w^ay it probably has among the Lushais, but) by distracting the attention of 
the western tribes. It w'as to push on and join the Dullessuri column in its anticipated 
triumplial march through Sookpilal’s Poonj is. Trusting to the irresistible might of our 
troops, the little ]>arty from Sylhet went pushing g^ily forward, not very careful about 
supplies, as they hoped to jind these with the main body, till they reacdied^ the Gootur 
and found themselves with 180 police and 55 sepoys right among the Lushai fastnesses. 
Beacon fires blazed out on every hill, shots came dropping into camp from the woods* 
around, the whole country w’as up, provisions were entirely exhausted, and not a sign of 
the Dullessuri force was to be seen — (it was by this time safe in Silchar). So^ the Sylhet 
column too had to turn away and hurry back to food and civilization. ^ Sookpilal and his 
neighbours would no doubt set this result at any rate down to their own credit, as a 
positive repulse of our force. As regards punishment for outrage done and rescue of 
captives taken, this Lushai expedition w*as clearly a failure. It w*as the decided opinion 
‘Of the local officers, and we believe of the Bengal Government, that no peace or safety 
could be looked for on this frontier for the future, till effective measures had been taken 
to convince the Lushais that we are as able to punish as w*e are willing to be friendly. 
It wfis proposed that a carefully organized, and not too unwieldy, force of police and 
Goorkhas should at the proper season enter the hills, not necessarily to plunder and to 
ravish, but to bring the hitherto hostile Chiefs to reason and to terms, to rescue captives 
and exact ^.dedges, and, finally, to pave the way for bringing all these tribes under the 
direct control of a British officer, who, residing in their midst and studying their habits, 
might lead them on to peaceful paths such as it has been our policy to introduce among 
the Nagas, Khasias, and Garos. The Government of India, however, would not hear of 
an expedition. It was averse on principle to move bodies of troops or police to effect 
reprisals for outrage, or diastise offenders ■ by following them into their hills.” But it 
w^as willing to try the plan of direct management by a selected officer, frontier posts 
w^ere to be erected and frontier villages armed for defence. The Lushais, in short, were to 
be manfiged by love, while they had not yet learnt the respect and fear which, when 
followed by forbearance, alone lead such savages to love. The Supreme Goveniment was 
peremptory, and the local officers loyally fell into its views. A deputation from the 
Eastern clans had come into Cachar to renew the friendly intercourse begun under the 
dread of our troops, and Mr. Edgar seized the opportunity to arrange that he should in 
the cold weather visit their neighbourhood. His proposals were sanctioned by Govern- 
ment. Every art of conciliation was employed by him to induce the western clans also to 
receive him. He was wairned by Government to feel his way cautiously and carefully — 
not to advance at any risk. He was given full discretion as to the inode of negociation. 
"What the result of his expedition has been w*e hope soon to show. It is obvious at starting 
that he hud a most difficult task before him. He had to conciliate w'-ithout exciting con- 
tempt. He had to dictate terms to tribes who had no reason to dread us. He had to work 
under the depressing influence of the knowledge that our attempts at coercion had hitherto 
failed : that the Government w’ould not support his threats, if such were called for by 
substantial show of force. Ho had to make political bricks out of an infinitesimal 
quantity of material chaff, for he had scarcely a full grown straw to cling to. How he 
succeeded or failed we have yet to learn. 


\ «Wjf 1870; . . 

We are now in a position to give some account of the journey lately undertaken by 
T 1 . • Edgar, the Deputy Commissioner of 

, Mr. Edgar ameng tlie Lushius. Cachar, with a view to the pacification and 

conciliation of the Eushai tribes. In onr preliminary articles we showed what the nature 
of our political relations towarefe those trib^ had been, and how outrages had been met 
hj empty threats, friendly overtures, or futile expeditions. We stated our conviction 
that Mr. Edgar had a most difficult task before him, inasmuch as he had to conciliate 
triumphant savages without exciting further contempt, and to be firm and peremj^tory 
under the depre^ing thought that Government would probably not be itself peremptory 
in case of need. We had, however, faith in our frontier officers’ tact. We had more 
than faith In the omnipotent rupee. Silver hath charms to soothe the savage breast ; 
and even among the Lushais we doubted not each man and village had its price, if not in 
cash, then in cloths, and beads, and gewgaws. On the 20 th of last December, Mr* Edgar, 
accomwnied by Major Macdonald, set out from Silchar, a small police guard and a gang 
of coolie porters forming their only escort. The expedition shaped its course for the 
Sonai, and the eastern clans of Lushais bordering on that river. Eor this there were many 
reasons. Along this stream Mr. Edgar had himself succeeded in guiding a party of 
troops the year before. Friendly overtures had been made to him by some of the clans in this 
quarter, and he was indeed ostensibly re^nding now to an invitation conveyed to him by 
the delegates of their chiefs. Besides this, as his progress was to be cautious and deliberate, 
there were hopes that the tidings of his peaceful errand, the bruit of his promises, the 
fame of his presence, would penetrate across the hills to the Dullessuri to melt the heart 
md moisten the mouth of Sookpilal. On the 1 st of January Mr. Edgar and his party 
arrived at Lushai Gh^t far up the Sonai, in the very heart of the country. Here they 
established themselves for purposes of negotiation 5 and as no one could say when such a" 
csomprehensive palaver would end, the police and coolies under Major Macdonald’s direc- 
tions built a bungalow, godowns, and lines, and cleared the jungle round so as to guard 
against treatffiery or surprise. Two muntrit^, or deputies, from two leading communities had 
accompanied Mr. Edgar from Cachar. These were Jampitang, who represented the village 
of Kholel, and Mom, who was deputed from Dollong. Dollong is ruled over by a very aged 
lady, Impanu by name, the mother of that Tonpilal, deceased, whose village Colonel "Lister 
destroyed in 1850. Kholel belongs to a minor son of the said Yonpilal. Though their Chiefs 
thus connected, it would seem that considerable Jealousy exists betiveen the villages. 
Certainly there was no lack of it between the rival mimtries. Mr. Edgar was constantly 
being taken aside by Mora and warned against “ that rascal Jampitang” ; and Jampitang, 
when Mom’s back was turned, never had a good word to say for him. These savage 
worthies were now despatched to summon their Chiefs to meet Mr. Edgar according to 
their promise : but days passed and no Chiefs came. Mora returned from Dollong, saying 
Imj^nu was mourning for a daughter and could not attend. He brought however two 
muntries from Fibuk, Sookpilal’s mother, and two from Khalkom, Sookpilal’s son. This was 
promising, as indicating a desire to treat on the part of the w’-estern clans, and Mr. Edgar 
very judiciously made his fiice stem to them, rejected their paltry offerings of fowls and 
-demanded why Sookpilal, the arch offender, had not come to make his peace. At the same 
time enough was said to show that peace would not be hard to find. To test the truth 
of Impanu’s excuses, Hurri Chum Surma, Mr. Edgar’s right-hand man, who from long 
residence on the frontier knew the Lushais and their ways, and through whom ever^^tliing 
was done in this expedition, went up to Dollong, and tliere truly he found the old lady 
sunk in grief and haggard with weeping, but seeking some solace for her woes in smoke — 
drying the corpse of her daughter over a low fire. Nothing daunted, the Baboo sat him 
down b^ide her, and broached to her then and there Mr. Edgar’s wishes. She assented 
readily to everything ; though indeed there seems to us to run through her replies an 
under-strain of complaint. **Have it as you will — only for pity leave me with my dead.” 
Bcsarcely had Hurri Chum got back to camp when the clash of barbaric music, chiefly 

S gs, announced to the party the advent of a personage. This proved to be Khalkom, 
son of Sookpilal, attended by some 200 men, mostly armed, and having in company a 
juvenile chief, the son of one Darmangpi, who did not himself appear. It was clear that 
although Mr. Edgar had given full proof of his amicable intentions, in the free-handed 
way in which he paid for services rendered, and- in the overtures made to the deputies from 
the clans, still the predominant feelings in Khalkom’s breast were fear and mistrust. 
Dipioiffiacy now assumed the form of rum and curacoa, or some such conciliatory compound, 
Mid after various speeches Khalkom, protesting that he would be the saheb’s man for ever 
and a dtoy, but that the muntri^ would settle all business details, shuttled ofl in a dooly 
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visIWe symploms of relief. Mr- Edisfar ims in camp at Ensfeai Bamr from tlie 1st of 
Janimrj till the 8tli of February, but Klialkom was the only Chief he saw during all 
that time. He had, however, long discussions with the muntries of the Chiefs already 
mentioned and with others, and unfolded to them the proposals ^ he had to make. What 
these were we may now see. Between the tea gardens _ and cultivation of South Caclmr 
and the Lushai villages intervenes a broad tract of uninhabited^ hill and jungle, which 
effectually masks to us all the movements of the tribes beyond it, ^ A raiding party may 
appear at any moment by paths to us unknown, and, after burning and plundering a 
village or a tea garden, plunge back again into the forest gloom, leaving us entirely 
ignorant of the precise elan to which they belong. The idea therefore has been started that 
if we could induce the tribes, all or any of them, to move northward so as to occupy this fertile 
but desolate tract, we should have them under our immediate control, and might in time find 
it possible to arm and strengthen them, so that they might serve as a shield to Cachar against 
kirc^ds from the south. Mr. Edgar therefore proposed to lay down a boundary line bej^ond 
which our civil jurisdiction should not extend, and he invited the muntries to cause their 
Chiefs to settle each a village on this line. He promised them, if friendly, arms and am- 
munitions when the villages were established. These proposals were on the whole favourably 
received, and next cold weather ought to show us wdiat is the worth of the promises the 
muntries so freely made. At one point in the negotiations the Kholel men gave consider- 
able trouble. When pressed about last season’s raids, they showed much impatience. 
Mr. Edgar said such things couhi not be allowed to go on, azid that if there was no other 
way of stopping them, Government would station an officer in their midst. On this they 
left the camp in a rage, called out their armed men and paraded in force across the river. 
‘We think it was a mistake to place the idea of stationing an officer among them in the 
light of a threat. The mutual advantages of such a measure might well have been 
insisted on rather than its repressive character, even although it was afterwards found 
impossible to get a p7'oper site for a resident officer. But we think a graver mistake was 
committed on the following day when, though they still continued refractory and hostile, 
they were wooed back to good humour by presents all round. With a guard of 80 men 
and a strong camp we should have liked to see Mr. Edgar wait a little longer. But it is, 
we admit, difficult to judge of the propriety of such actions on bare statements of the 
facte. While the expedition remained in camp Major Macdonald succeeded in making 
his way to the top of the main peak of the ridge between the Biillessuri and Sonai, 
and there got sights, which, with his other observations, enabled hipi to add to our maps 
correct representations of these two valleys and the surrounding hills. A brisk trade 
was also carried on in the camp, and hundreds of Eushai came down to see the sahebs, a 
favourite amusement being to measure themselves against Major Macdonald’s lofty person, 
to inspect his weapons, and criticise his drawings. Two sketches of a tiger and an 
elephant, drawn to different scales, did not please them, as the tiger was made so much 
bigger than the elephant. Shrewd savages ! What most took their fancy was a proposal 
to establish an annual fair in the hills. The enquiries made by Mr. Edgar at this place 
seemed to show that many of the outrages in Cachar had been committed by theLushais 
to avenge wrongs done them by the Rookies living there under our protection, A fruit- 
ful source of raids has been the possession of certain mysterious gongs, carried off, as 
the Lushais allege, frcfti them and kept for many years bj^ certain Thado Kookies in 
Cacliar. There is no limitation of time to a Rookie’s suit, and Mr. Edgar’s promise to 
investigate the case on his return gave much satisfaction. 

On the 8th February the expedition set out across the hills for the Bullessuri Valley 
in the hope of seeing Sookpilal. On the 12th they reached that river and turned south. 
On the 21st they got to Bepari Bazar and set up their second camp, there to wait till 
Sookpilal chose to come in. Difficulty was experienced in getting messsiges faithfully 
conveyed to that Chief as every village muntri employed wanted to retain the profits of 
go-between as long as possible. At last some messages arrived from SookpilaPs village, 
and on the 21st of March a month’s patient waiting was rewarded, for Sookpilal, the 
mysterious old man of the hills, then arrived, now for the first time to be gazed on 
by Europeans, — a shrewd, hard-faced old barbarian with gimlet eyes j thoroughly appre- 
ciating the fiery cup of greeting presented to him by his host and poured down his 
throat by attendant muntries. Negotiations then began, and here again we cannot but 
view with some regret the line of persuasion adopted by Mr. Edgar. He told these 
people that the Sylhet sahebs were very angry with them, and wanted to punish them for 
the late raids, but that he had interceded for them and guaranteed their future good be- 
haviour. We should be disposed to doubt if it was well to draw broad views of distinction 
between Sylhet and Cachar. We would not have in words so readily condoned all the 
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outrages tills old villain had committed. We would have enquired as to the ca|)tives carried 
oft* from our villages, and would have talked a little big, in the hope of_ covering the 
rm].)alatable Fact that) we were cajoling, when we ought to have been dictating terms to a 
humble well-threshed savage. Sookpilal readily agreed to the proposal to fix a boundary to 
South Cachar, and promised to place a village on the line. Arrangements were then very 
judiciously suggested by Mr, Edgar, under which traders protected by his pass should be 
allowed to go freely up the Gootnr and Biillessuri on payment of fixed dues to the Chiefs. 
1^0 this also Sookpilal agreed 5 and then was he clad in gorgeous raiment to delight his 
barbaric soul : a purple coat br>idered with green and gold ; loose drawers of green, 
flowered in gold and scarlet ; a hat of silk, mixed green and white ; a necklace of glass 
buttons and gold beads, and long glass earrin.^ finished oft the suit. Placed then before a 
looking glass the Chief grew vain, smerked, grinned and, finally fairly melted, flung himself 
on Hurri Thakurs neck and hugged him like an ecstatic bear. This closed the palaver. 
On tbe 2r)th of March the expedition started on its return journey to Silcliar, and now 
how shall we sum u}> the results ? 

Ko praise can he too high for the patience, perseverance, and tact displayed by Mr. 
Edgar throughout these three months. Differ from him as ire may on some minor points, 
we desire emphatically to congratulate him on his enterprise as a whole. The policy 
•which dictated it wa,s not his. But loyally he accepted it and ably he brought it to such 
Issues ns w'cre possible, M'ere the negocintions with the Lushais to end here, 'we should 
have no hope that the safety of our frontier was any the more secured. But w^e believe 
that the Government intend to send similar expeditions into the hills every cold weather. 
Tins one is said to have cost some .Rs, 15,000 : and we have no doubt that an annual 
expenditure of saj' Rs. 10,000 will prevent raids as far as the Lushais are concerned. 
Government never •^vns so liberal before'. But how’ the tribes view the policy may be 
judged from the fact that, before Mr. Edgar w^as well away, the extern tribes sent 
messengers to ^lunipur to say that the saiiehs had come into the hills and duly paid 
tribute to the Lushai Chiefs. ITe look with great suspicion on the fact that only two 
full-grown Chiefs met our officers during the whole time. We fear this ■^'as meant as an 
insolent assumption of superiority. If, however, Mr. Edgar can succeed in getting the 
tribes to move within roach of our posts •, if he can develop a profitable trade and estab- 
lish po]pular fairs <in the frontier, we may in time be able to take a more decided and 
more dignified attitude. But meanwhile there is always the danger that these unreason- 
ing hillmen may imagine that a stimulating raid will elicit better terms, or Mr. Edgar’s 
su< cessor may be -^vanting in the tact and caution necessarj^ to the situation. We are at 
best trying an experiment j and shall be only too glad if it succeed. 


Ohsener^ the lltk Fehntary 1871. 

Between the eastern districts of Bengal and the empire of Ava is interposed a great 

mountain system, of wdiich wo know little 
The Lusliais. more than it is peopled by numerous savage 

tribes of warlike habits and predatory instincts. 
From the western hice of this central range, the general run of -which is north and south, 
branch off almost at right angles two minor systenns, the one separating the valley of 
Assam from the Districts of Caclmr, Sylhet, and Mymensing, the other shutting oft Cachar 
and Sylhet from Chittagong, Koakhali, and the Bay of Bengal. In the first of these 
cross ranges, live the various races of Nagfis, the Sintengs, the Khasias, and the Garos, all 
of whom, in days past, habitually raided on the lowlands to their north and south defying 
for many years the attempts of our frontier officers to bring them to order. Now, hap- 
pily, a wise policy of direct management by chosen officers, supported h)^ a show of strength 
ad^uate to repress outrage, luis brought the beginnings of civilisation and peace home 
to these wild and warring tribes; and the northern marches of Cachar, Sylhet and 
Mymensing have benm for some years free from the incursions wffiich w'ere wont annually 
to disturb them. The attention of Government and of the public has of late been 
chiefly drawn to the southern range, the eastern half of which is shown in the maps as 
*‘Lu.shai tribcfs, unsurveyed,” the western portion constituting Hill Tiitperah, that anoma- 
lous little tract which became, we believe, a kingdom by mistake. A series of raids un- 
paralleled for daring and atrocity has, within the last ten years, been perpetrated on British 
Mrritoiy, north and south, by tribes issuing from these hills ; and if the slaughter of 
iU native subjects not enough to lead the Government to deal seriously with the facts, 
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tliere is some liope that tlie English blood which has been recently spilt, and the European 
interests that are now imperilled, will compel a speedy adoption of measnres well fitted to 
punish for the past, and prevent similar outrage for the future. 

To understand these raids properly, it is necessary to remember that the Lushai 
country, though it intervenes between Cachar and Chittagong, does not on the south look 
down upon the plains. It merges in the outer ridges and broken spurs of mountain sj^s- 
tem dividing Chittagong from Burma, upon which various peaceful tribes under our rule 
carry on a joom” cultivation of cotton and rice. The Chittagong Hill Tracts are under 
a European Officer, and are flanked on the east and north-ea’st by the savage races of 
Shindoos,* Howlongs, Syloos, and Button Poea’s clan. The HoWlongs and Syloosand 
Button Poea’s people, as well as the tribes living north of the water-pent between Cachar 
and Chittagong, are generally known as Lushais. We have thus Cachar Liishais and 
Chittagong Lushais : the former always raiding to the north, and the latter— it was till the 
year supposed— confining their ravages to Arracan, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and. Tip- 
|>erah. There is reason to beliove that some of the Chiefs of the Cachar Lushais are con- 
nected by blood or marriage with Chiefs of the Ilowlongs and Syloos ; and although there 
is no such thing as a Lushai confederacy, each Chief being as a rule independent, there is no 
doubt that, for purposes of w'ar and plunder, temporary alliances are made, and formidable 
bands are got together. With the help of a map, the local conditions of the frontier in 
this quarter "will now, w'e trust, be tolerably clear. 

Let us next briefly summarise the history of these hills for the last ten years, and 
of the raids committed by the tribes there dwelling. To take the Chittagong side first. 
In January 1860, five hundVed Lushais, under Button Poea, their Chief, swept across the 
north of our hill tracts, burst into the plains of Tipperah, burnt 15 villages, butchered 185 
British subjects, and carried captive 100 souls. In those days we avenged the slaughter 
of our people where we could, and precisely one year afterwards, a body of military 
police, under Captain Raban, penetrated to Button Poea’s village, and inflicted consi- 
derable chastisement on him and on his tribe. The policy of vigor brought its own 
reward. It was followed by the unconditional submission of the Chief ,* and the subse- 
quent establishment of a chain of police posts has, ever since, kept the hill tracts north 
of the Kumafoolie free from raids. Bixtton Poea has continued friendly. He has given 
information from time to time of raids contemplated by his neighours, the Howlongs and 
Syloos. He dare not render more active help owing to the exigencies of his own position, 
iind natimilly enough he does not scruple to intrigue in order to maintain his advantage 
as the sole medium of communication between us and the other Lushais near him. These 
Lushais, chiefly Ilowlongs, as well as the more southern and still more warlike Shindoos, 
have raided frecpiently on the south of our hill tracts, where the population is sparse and 
the police posts fexv and far botvreen. The whole of these tracts is indeed a confused 
Jumble of broken hills and ravines covered with the densest jungle, where the only paths 
are the beds of torrents. The climate is for three-fourths of the year deadly to natives 
of the jdains, and posts can only therefore be maintained during the cold season. Their 
effect is at best rather moral than practically formidable. Many attempts have been made 
to cultivate amicable relations wdth the Howlongs and Syloos.^ The greater number of 
their Chiefs swore not long since ojitlis of friendship whh Captain Lewin, the Superin- 
tendent of the Hills, but the Howlongs have always been insolvent in manner, and 
frequently m active hostility, while the Syloos have been more open to conciliatory 
overtures" 

Turning now to the Cachar frontier, we find that the Lushai tribes north of the 
water-pent are divided apparently into two sets, the one living on the upper waters of the 
Bullessur, the other ajiproached by the valley of the Sonai. In 1862 (to pass over 
all previous outrages) Sookpilal, a Chief of the western section on the Bullessur, made a 
savage raid upon Hill Tipperah, and on villages lying in the south-east comer of Sylhet. 
Eor four years desultory attempts were made by the local officers in Cachar to ascertain 
Sookpilal’s precise position, and to open communications with him. It was thought 
possible that he had not intended to attack Britisli territory, and that he^wonld on demand 
surrender the captives and give pledges of his future good behaviour. Negociation failing, 
police were in 1866 got together for a punitive expedition, but the difficulty of penetrat- 
ing to an uncertain gaol through an unkno\^m country led to its abandonment. The 
Lushais had clearly, so far, no cause to repent of their evil deeds. The policy of 1866 was 
not in this instance one of vigor, but years had been lost in tracing the offenders. In De- 
cember 1868, Sookpilal again raided in Tipperah and Sylhet, and on the 15th of January 1869 
Lushais burnt the tea-houses at Loharbund in Cachar and attacked Monierkhall. The 
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C^cbar raiders were supposed to be of the Soaai tribes, but were probably acting in con- 
cert with SookpiM. To punish these outrages, a great military expedition was taken in 
hand. Three columns were to enter the Lushai country, one by the Sonai Valley, one by 
the Bullessur^and the third from Sylbet through the Tipperah Hills, The Sylhet attack 
eirentuaHy dwindled to a police reconnoisance. This party marched through the hills till 
it got close to Sookpilal’s tillages, and there finding itself in hot quarters, fired upon, and 
unsupported, it very wisely came away again, rapidly. The Bullessur column was the 
main attack, and to uphold its dignity and ensure success, it waited for guns and 
elephants and grenadiers, until the rains were just about to begin. It then marched a 
few miles into the hills, got very wet, and came back again, tb infectd. The Sonai party 
was more pei^vering, and somewhat more successful. It got up to some Lushai villages, 
but not being certain who were the guilty parties, it frightened the neighbourhood gene- 
rally by firing a few rounds in the air, accepted conciliatory chidkens from the Chiefs 
around, and returned covered with gl(^ and mud to Cachar. Up to this point again the 
results seem to be that the Lushais may have been a little scared, but had not yet been 
hurt or punished for their repeated misdeeds. We must Vemember that they know but 
very little of us or of our power ; that like all ignorant savages tbeyTiave great ideas of 
their own prowess, and the majority of them have good reason to believe in the inacces- 


sibility of their present sites. In view of this state of things, the local officers and the 
local Government urged strongly upon the Government of India the propriety of 


sending into the country a carefully organised expedition at the very comm^cement of 
the next cold 'weather, not necessarily to burn and slay, but to convince the tribes of our 
power to punish, and to open np communications with Chittagong. It was also sug- 
gested that permanent security could not be looked for until we had treated the Lusl]^! 
tract as the Garo Hills and Khasi Hills had been treated, by placing an English officer 
with a strong guard in the midst of it, and doing away entirely with the anomaly of allow- 
ing a hostile and savage strip of highlands to intervene between two British districts. The 
Supreme Govenunent would not, however, hear of an expedition. It declared itself, ac- 
cording to the Administration Report, averse, on frinciple^ to move bodies of troops 
and armed police, even in limited numbers, in order to effect reprisal for outrages on any 
part of our extended frontier’l Another policy 'was now to be tried. The Lushais were 
to be taken in hand by a special officer, but his influence was to be based on conciliation 
and not on respect. He was to lead by love, not govern by salutary fear. How in savage 
countries, conciliation is too often only the Latin equivalent for rum and rupees. In the 
case of the Lushais, we believe, it eventually involved gifts of green pyjamas. It means, 
in short, cozening where we cannot compel. 

There is much to be said for the view of the case taken by Lord Mayo’s advisers. 
The difficult nature of the country, the uncertainty of our being able to inflict adequate 
retribution to produce any lasting effect, were strong reasons for discountenancing an 
expedition. But if the Lushais were beyond the reach of punishment, they were also 
beyond the pale of negociation. The Government, however, thought otherwise. Mr. 
Edgar, the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, to whom some of the Sonai Chiefs had, when 
fearing an exj>edition, sent messengers, was directed to visit the hills with a guard, and 
endeavour to ^ establish amicable relations with the tribes. What the results of Mr. 
Edgar’s mission really were, and how the geographical information acquired by his 
companion, Major Macdonald, has improved our position and ability to punish for the 
renewed outrages of the present year, must enquire hereafter. It is, however, only 
too apimrent that such overtures, coming after such marked failures to coerce, were open 
to the most fatal misconstruction. 


ObserDer^ the 25 th February 1871. 


In a former article we brought the history of our dealings with the Cachar Lushais 

determined to ^opt a policy of conciliation pure and simple. We have said plainly 
enough that this mode of treating a savage and hostile people was a policy without a 
back bone— a limb and nerveless phantom not to be leant upon at all. Let us now 
very briefly see w'hat it was that Mr. Edgar really achieved by that conciliatory journey 
the details of which were laid rather exultingly before the public some nine months ago! 
Accompanied by Major Macdonald of the Survey, protected by a well-armed guard and 
followed by a crowd of coolies bearing food for the travellers and frippeiies for the 
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.. Xtisimis,. Mr. Mg«.. started. fmm Silckar ©nihe' 20th of I^oetaher 1869. HearriTOdafe 
Lushai mth on the Sonax by the 1st of January following. His guides were two 
muniries or representatives of Chiefs living near that river, each of whom used daily 
to take the Deputy Commissioner aside, and give him mysterioxis w’araings against the 
the other, huskily whispering in Kookie gutturals “ Dollong is the friend, not Kholei’". 
The very day after their arrival at the H4th, the Lushais began their demands for money, 
exhibiting much unlovely temper because they did not get it there and then. So sulky in- 
deed were they, that Mr. Edgar wrote to the station ordering more police to be sent up by 
degrees, as he thought “these people might give trouble”. Eor thirty-eight days the 
emissaries of the great and conciliatory British Empire sat in their fortified camp at 
Lushai Bazar, and during the whole of that time they were never invited or admitted 
to a single Lushai village, and saw only one personage who even professed to be a Chief — 
Kalkom, to wit, the son of Sookpilal. Savages of the commoner sort flocked round them 
in plenty. Muntrim, too, from different queer named potentates attended to ask what on 
earth the Sahibs wanted, and to ascertain what they w'ere prepared to give. With 
infinite patience and wonderful tact, displaying at once the good humour of an Irishnxan, 
and the immobility of a Falstaff, Mr. Edgar received and palavered. Kot once but oftexi 
his visitors would try to bully and extort. Hostile demonstrations even were not wanting, 
and noisy parades of armed warriors threatened, at safe distances, the security of the 
camp. With instinctive prevision of an approaching civilisation, they would scream in 
their rage that he had come to ruin their clans and seize their villages. One day all 
would leave the camp in dudgeon, to return again the next, allured by the fascination 
of a trade in which all the profit was on their side, and all the loss on ours. Big dinners 
and bigger drinks to the muntries, cash payment for each service done and each point 
conceded, judicious threats and conciliatory acts, but above all eighty armed police in a 
strong camp brought Mr. Edgar safely through the first part of his adventure— fortdnate 
chiefly in this, that he had succeeded in bribing some muniries to show him roads over 
the hills hitherto unknown, and that he had acquired an insight into the inter-tribal 
relations of the savages which he could never have attained in his cutchery at Cachar. 

We do not, of course, mean to say that no more than this was attempted. On the 
contrary, the main point to which Mr. Edgar directed his arguments, was to induce these 
clans which should profess themselves friendly to move northward, and settle in the forest 
> close to the south of our cultivated tracts and gardens, there to be supplied by us with 
arms, and form a defensive barrier against the inroads of wilder tribes from the south. 
It was not to be expected that all this could be brought about tout a coup. But beyond 
the post-prandial assurances of the muniries, we fail to see any indications that even a 
promising beginning of negotiation had in fact been made. All officers acquainted with 
, our eastern frontier attach much importance to frequent personal interviews with the 
Chiefs themselves, and to the receipt of friendly invitations to the villages of the tribe. 
Beading the conduct of the Eastern Lushais towards Mr. Edgar in the light of general 
frontier experience, we should incline to doubt if his visit was at all welcome, save as 
regards the material and temporary benefits it brought with it ; and we are very far from 
sanguine that the proposals made by him were ever seriously entertained by the tribes. 
Certainly they have since taken no steps whatever to fulfil their part of the bargain. 

On the 8th of February Mr. Edgar’s party left Lushai Bazar to cross the central 
range of Eengti Pahar into the Dullessur Valley, in the hope of coming to terms with 
Sookpilal, believed by us at that time to be the most powerful of the Lushai Chiefs, He 
was at any rate the one who had done us most damage. On the 20th of February the 
expedition reached Bepari Bazar, after being detained for some days on the road owing 
to shortness of supplies. Messengers were at once sent ofi to invite Sookpilal to attend in 
person. For a whole month, however, he kept Mr. Edgar waiting, but on the 21st of 
.March this old man of the hills did actually condescend to appear. It was a real triumph 
of patience getting hold of him at all. Doubtless, had he not heard full accounts of the 
very placable and munificent conduct of the Sahib towards the eastern tribes, he would 
never have come. If, how^ever (he may have thought}, muniries were well treated, how 
would he, a Chief, be entertained ? But again we note that he did not ask Mr. Edgar 
to his village or near it, and that our officers were never in fact within some days’ journey 
of it, Negociations began, as usual, with stimulating beverages. In this instance rum 
and curacao tickled the chieftain’s palate, and warmed his unsophisticated heart. Mr. 
Edgar then proposed that a boundary should he laid down, which should be respected 
by us and them. On this line Sookpilal was to place a Foonji and a guard, xvhich should 
guarantee the safety of the frontier, A rrangements w^ere further made by which he 
should enjoy a monopoly of the trade with Cachar by the Gootur, levying fixed rates on all 


licems^ dealers and wood-KJBtteis entenng the All tins would be admirable, if 

carrM out, for the irregular exactlong of the wious Chiefs, and their occasional weakness 
for plunder and beads, bad bitberto greatly interfered with tmffio. When these matters 
bad been satisfactorily settled, Sookpiial was invested with a dress of honor specially made 
for Mm, — green pyjams^ with scarfet and gold dowers, a purple coat with green and gold 
embroidery, m indescribable hat of green and white silk, a necklace of glass butt{>ii8 
and gold beads, and two glass earrings! One farewell tot of “Edgar’s peculiar/’ and the 
Sahib and the Savage parted with mutual esteem. The ]^lioy of conciliation had reached 
its grand climacteric. But before the patient diplomatist had reached his bungalow in 
Silchar, messenger from the Lushais were proclaiming in Manipur that the Sahib had 
been into the hills to pay tribute to the Chiefs, -~;-sure proof of their puissance, and 
signiftcant warning to their remaining foes. Now, if it should be the case, as we believe 
lUs, that SookpM is very far from being the most powerful of the Lushais, that there 
are other Chiefs as warlike, and as partial to green pyjamas, we can easily imagine with 
what foelingB they will have learnt the story of Mr. Edgar's doings in the hills. Wlmt 
had SookpiUl done to bring down on him such showers of good things ? Simple question I 
He bad raided with impunity and success. Nothing could be more congenial to 
their own habits and wishes. If Sookpilal had slain his tens, they would slay scores, 
If Sookpilal had butchered defenceless peasants, they would have heads of police, of sepoys, 
and of Sahibs. We may imagine, too, what jealousy there would be of the happy Sookpilal 
through all the independent Foonjis of the hills. The How'longs, w^hose war parties had 

S read panic and desolation southward to Arrakan, had never received such tribute to 
eir prowess. Their great Chief, Vandoola, had never been so honoured, leader though 
he be of at least 4,000 fighting men, 2,000 of them armed with guns. Is it too much to 
suppose that, so far from permanently pacifying the frontier, the result of Mr. Edgar’s 
negooiations was to hold out direct incentives to a score of warlike peoples to come and 
do as Sookpilal had done, that they might fare as Sookpilal had fared ? We know now 
that it is not alone to the attacks of the tribes dwelling on the Cachar streams that,Oiij‘ 
gardens and Ullages are exposed. The long ranges riiniiing up to the w^ater-pent prove 
to be but paths by which the powerful races of the Burma and Chittagong mountains 
may ravage our territory and retire unharmed. It is more profitable to plunder tea- 
gardens with a view to contingent green pyjamas, than to harry the huts of Joomeas 
in the jungles of Chittagong. The w^ar-trail will in future point north instead of 
80 uth, 

One thing, however, we have now discovered, and it is this, tliat if we care to abandon 
the policy of conciliation— that now somewhat discredited policy of rupees and rum — 
ihe milages of these raiders are not begond our reach. We have left ourselves no space 
to show^wdiat %ve believe to be the only successful way of dealing with these tribes. For 
this, another opportunity must serve. The problem before Government, in face of the 
renewed outniges of last month, is not by any means an easy one. . None can be more 
sensible of its difiieulties than we. But it must be solved, and solved thoroughly and for 
ever, if our administration is not to be a scandal to our civilised subjects, and a mockery 
to our savage foes, 


Observer, the March 1871. 

We have now to consider very briefly what measures it seems incumbent upon 

Government to adopt in view of the renewed 
The Lu!?hai Policy. outrages of the Lushais, and to enquire by 

what means our frontier districts of Cachar 
and Chittagong may be rendered reasonably secure from the attacks of these or cognate 
tribes, lu Chittagong, we have to defend a long line of broken highlands, in which dwell 
|)efioeful forest races paying us revei^ue and looking to us for protection. It is morally 
impossible for m to draw back the limits of our empire and leave these our subjects to the 
mercy of their salvage iieighoiirs in the other hills. We must, therefore, look for a fairly 
dofensi bio trim tier, either within <nir acknowleriged civil jurisdiction, or as little to the 
efistward of tliat as possible. Fortunately we have not far to go to find this. Both 
north and south of the KiinmfooHe, and just to the east of the tracts at present occupied 
by our J'oomeag, run tw*o almost continuous ranges, - that to the north called Bemagiri 
*iil4 that to the south known m Seyohul On the Seychul range there are at present im 
inWbitants,bntth©re<anbe|ittle4oiibtthat it isusedasa convenient highway by ^ 
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Howlongs and other tribes in the north when they sent raiding parties towards Arracan 
or into the Bnngoo Valley. Oar present outposts are situated in the broken country well 
to the westward of this line. They are useless save as a moral demonstration, and they 
protect only the ground on which they stand ; sometimes, indeed, not oven that. They 
might occasionally be able to send a detachment to cut off the retreat of a raiding partVj 
but ordinarily the Lushais passing up the bed of some secluded stream, or stealing through 
the forest by elephant tracks, penetrate where they will, and ravage as they chtwe, 
kno-^ving well that their presence near the 300ms will not foe discovered until they have 
disappeared with their captives and their ghastly of heads. So |>erfectij is this fact 
recognised that during the raiding season the cultivators retire nightly from their villages 
into the junge round about, w’here, surrounded by their families and moveable j>roperty, 
they sleep malaria-haunted slumbers, thankful if at morning they fitid their huts intact. 
It is now, we believe, being admitted that no system of iixed jmlice posts can protect 
efficiently a country of this kind. The other alternative is a system of strong patrols, 
and if these are to be of any good, they. must have a clearly deffned and fairly open line 
along -which to patrol. Such a line is afforded us by the Seyeliul rarjge. Along the 
summit of this a path must be cleared, and at reasonable distances stockades must be erect- 
ed between which armed parties of police shall constantly pass to and fro. No Kookia 
foray could cross this line without its traces being discovered within u few hours of its 
passage. We may feel pretty sure that no Kookie Chief would ever venture to cross it, 
if the police are reasonably strong and moderately energetic. Nor would these advaiKJed 
patrols have to be maintained throughout the year. Lushais cannot live by raids alone. 
They too have jooms to till and crops to garner. Plunder and slaughter are only the 
cold weather amusements of generally bucolic existence. Luring the mins the frontier 
guard might be withdrawn to head-quarters, where the men might enjoy the society of 
their wives, and profffc by school and steady drill. We believe that the Government of 
of India has already sanctioned the organisation of an efficient frontier force for the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, and that now, happily, all the local officers are at one as to the 
best mode of utilising it. 

We have up to this point spoken in detail only of the Soychul range, south of the 
Kumafoolie. Proceeding northward we find at the point where the extremity of these 
hills debouches on the river that we come in contact with the group of Lusliai commu- 
nities that run down like a wedge into the hill tracts district from the central and northern 
ranges. Hutton Poea, the Chief wffiom we effectually conciliated ten years ago by a 
sound threshing, is at present moving his village sites from the north of the Kuniafoolie 
on to the extreme spurs of the Seyehiil range. He is, as we have already shown, amicably 
disposed, and is our one real ally among these southern Lushais. He cannot afford to 
do much for us, because tbe" S jloos and Howlongs are more powerful than he, and are 
more ready to punish for supposed treachery than we to protect for service rendered. 
But, if we are ever to have a hold over those iiivadurs of our territory, we must by 
establishing a strong post near Hutton Poea’s village, confirm a -weok-kiieed ally and 
menace in permanence the fastnesses of the Howlongs. Such a post %vouhl not only form 
the best rendezcoiis for the patrols on the northern half of the Seycluil, but it would 
command a line of road along the Lemagiri range, which should be similarly patrolled 
in order to give efficient imotection to the hill tnicts north of the Kumafoolie. When 
the patrols and stockades on the Seychul and Lemagiri ranges are fully established, we 
shall have, as regards Chittagong, a well defended line between our Joomea ryots and 
the raiding tribes. But our work must not stop here. Our line is turned at the north 
by the tribes inhabiting the tei'ra hieognila l)etvveeu Cachar and Chittagong. Had we 
only the last named district to look to, yve might possibly complete our scheme of defence 
by carrying our line of patr«.)ls westward as best wo could, athwart the streams 
and broken hills, until we reached the Penny and the boundaries of Hill Tippemli ; such a 
line would close in our Chittagong Hill Tracts fis in a ring-feiico. But we have a more 
difficult task before us than this. We have the Caeliar frontier to provide for, lying 
between Hill Tipperah on the west and Manipur on the east. It iniglifc be possible to 
run a line of posts across this strip, and by dint of extensive and costly patrol, to 
defend the tea gardens from, raiding parties attacking from the south ; but, in the first 
place, to secure any really good line, we should have to advance some considerable 
distance into the Lushai tract, to cover those gardens wdiich have already-pushed 
far up the valleys of the Liinossiiri. and the Sonai j and, in the next place, our posts 
might always be turned on eitlier fiank by parties marching through the sparsely peopled 
territories of Tq:q)erah and Manipur. Besides all this, any merely defensive police would 
fail to meet the due requirements of the ease. "Warlike tribes have been allowed to 
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attack m with impunity. They have spied out the riohness and the unprotected condi- 
tion of the land. They have h^n within ten miles of a sadr statiouj a wealthy bazar, 
and a well-filled treasury. Is it to be supposed that even the prospect of losing a few 
young warriors in the field will deter the Howlongs and Syloos from repeating their 
invasion ? On the countrary, rumour is already rife that they intend to avenge their 
lo^es at Monierkhall by raid on a scale hitherto unknown, and in numbers which, without 
preparatimi, it will be hard to meet. We must teach these savages that we are strong as 
well m conciliatory. They must learn to know that the lives of our subjects are not to 
be taken with impunity. They must practically feel that we can reach them in their most 
sechided fastnesses. The Government will naturally be chary of renewing the military 
Jlaseo of 1869. But indeed no more retaliatory raid will now serve our turn. With 
careful deliberation the plan must be worked out. There are men at hand well qualified 
to help. Money will have to be spent, and our rulers, we know, are thrifty and the times 
hard. But if we once realise that an adequate outlay now will save us both money and 
trouble heresifter, and will lay a permanent basis for future tranquillity, none of us will 
grudge the necessary funds. 

The expeditions made by Mr. Edgar and Majors Macdonald and Graham have shown 
that the Lushai villages are not so entirely inaccessible as we have long believed. Three 
good routes at least, two of them by water, lead far into the interior from the north. In 
the same way paths have been discovered and rivers explored to within a few miles of 
Button Poea’s village on the south. Between the two points to which we can thus 
penetrate, and to the eastward of them lie the villages of the tribes with whom we have 
to deal. The pomts alluded to are onl^foriif miles apart. True the country is difficult, 
but we are not merely going to march through it. We must occupy it in force for at 
least three months, and having indicted on the offending villages condign and righteous 
punishment for the outrages of the past, we must take due steps to make them harmless 
for the future. This will best be doue by running a road right through the Eushai tract 
into Cachar in continuation of the Demagiri patrol road. Such a road brought order 
and civiUsation into the Khasi Hills when all other means had failed. It must, for some 
years, perhaps, be strongly patrolled, and commanding posts on either side must be occu- 
pied by strong guards in stocked camps ; but very soon the road will bring the Lushais as 
peaceful traders to our bazars. The civilising influence of commerce will permeate 
the hills, and it is possible that a few years hence we may see Yandoola, the Howlong 
Chief, owning great hills of tea, and shipping at Chittagong choice specimens of Pekoe 
to rival the produce of the very gardens he but lately ravaged. The idea may 
seem extravagant, but history, local and petty enough but true, tells us that Ningrooia, 
a Singpho Chief, who long troubled us in Bibrooglmr, underwent in days gone-by a 
similar transformation. 

The Government will, we believe, no longer hesitate to devise some scheme for 
stamping out these raids which shall be thorough. We are confident that both imperial 
and local authorities will work together for this end, and while we have indicated in 
rough outline the plan that most commends itself to us, we trust that no theoretic views 
will prevent the best devised measures from being carried into full effect. 


Bioneer^ the 22nd Fehruarg 1872. 

It is high time that the Government of India gave some sign of its ultimate inten- 
tions as regards the Lushais and its hill-tracts 
The Lushai Policy. policy. The expedition has done well all that 

it was possible for an expedition to do. It 
has shown the tribes, both north and south, that punishment for outrage, though slow 
in comitig, is now and then sure ; and that the same hands that teem at times with 
rupees and green pgjmms can deal out far-reaching destruction when the need arises. 
It has burnt villages and destroyed grain enough to mark its presence in the hills for 
many a day to come. This was its duty— the only way open to it of accomplishing its 
task. Wo are not of those who firet clamor for punishment, and then beg off the culprits 
Iwause ‘‘‘ it hurts.” When the tribes would not submit to our arms, the only alterna- 
tive was to break up and disintegrate their communities. In the end it is quite possible 
that a show of submission may be made by some at least of the recusant Chiefs— a handful 
of captives may be surrendered, and the policy of conciliation may crown with much 
offiomi shouting the edifice which rough-handed war has built It is because we distrust 
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entirely tliis conciliatory policy as at present expounded, that we draw attention to the 
subject at this early stage. Punitory expeditions are an absolute necessity in dealing 
with aggressive and' ferocious borderers. On the north-west frontier they are matters of 
common occurrence, and attract little or no attention. We described one, the most recent, 
yesterday : it was vigorously conducted and entirely successful, for the present time and 
for that particular place;" but it will assuredly not be the last of its kind. They are 
indeed in that quarter almost the only means open to us of maintaining order. The 
races we have to keep in check are the foreigners, dwelling outside "the limits of 
Hindustan. On the north-east the circumstances are altogether different. The limits 
of the empire are drawn far outside most of the tribes we have to meet, and this alone 
has necessarily led to fluctuations in policy and uncertainty of aim. At one time the 

f lan of annual expeditions and retaliatory raids was perseveringly tried, as in the Naga 
Oils. But w'hile the efforts of Government practically began and ended with these, no 
lasting effect \vas produced. At other times the policy of conciliation, pure and simple, 
has been in fashion. Indeed this policy has always found favor with a Government 
professedly paternal. But when tried in this shape, it too has generally proved abortive. 
The only policy which has at all met with permanent success is one which leaves nothing 
to chance —where conciliation takes its stand upon strength and preparedness, and where 
personal influence is backed by material power. How then are we to apply the lessons of the 

f ast to the circumstances of the present case ? We had suffered outrage, repeated and gross, 
nstead of promptly punishing, we made fruitless demonstrations, and finally despatched 
a conciliatory embassy. Personal influence descended upon the Lushais 'in showers of 
rupees and gorgeous raiment. Boundary treaties were interchanged. Chiefs hitherto 
inaccessible pieced our envoy in liquors to them hitherto unknown. To remoter tribes 
the news spread magnified, and before our messengers had left the hills, this story had 
run through Lushai land, from Tipperah to Manipur, that the British Government had 
paid tribute and sought peace of Sookpilal. The policy thus inaugurated had the result 
most men, save its authors, anticipated for it. Next year, while the ofiicer who loyally 
carried it through against his own convictions was aj^in in the hills, there happened such 
a series of raids both north in Cachar and south in Chittagong, as had never before 
devastated the frontier. But still the Government of India were averse to punishment ; 
and it was only when the clear-seeing mind of the Commander-in-Chief grasped, after 
local inquiry, the facts of the case, that reluctantly an expedition, which might, it was 
hoped to the last, be a military promenade, was at length sanctioned to. That expedition 
has been thus far successful. But if when it is over we are to revert to the policy of con- 
ciliation and personal influence in its original shape, w^e can look for no permanent gocxi 
results. We shall leave behind us, in the hills, tribes exasperated, by the loss of their 
villages, though no doubt convinced of our power to penetrate a certain distance into their 
fastnesses. They will have learnt that to punish any raid requires v'ears of deliberation, 
and the employment of an agency very different in calibre and mode of action to that 
which ordinarily protects the hill tracts. They will have noted that, even when such 
abnormal and very destructive agency appears, offenders have only to submit and say 
“ they are sorry/’ when the threatening visitors will at once receive them into favor, 
and disburse liquor and rupees as visible tokens of amity aiid good -will. If it should 
therefore happen that on the withdrawal of our troops, the old nonsense about conciliation 
and personal influence is the only policy put forward, we shall be much surprised if next 
season does not witness a renewal of the raids on a scale and with a ferocity of which we 
have at present little conception. There will be revenge to goad the Lusiiai on the war- 
path, as well as the ordinary lust for plunder and slaves. What is wanted is permanent 
security, and a permanent possibility of punishing outrage without expensive expeditions 
on the Abyssinian scale. 

First, then, we must open up the country as far as possible by roads, not necessarily 
macadamised turnpikes, but broad, serviceable paths, along which a body of troops or 
police can march with elephants. One such path, driven through from Cachar to 
Chittagong, w'ould do more to civilise the Lusliais than any other scheme suggested. The 
e.xperience of all hill tracts teaches us this. In truth, we do not see how the policy of 
personal influence is to be worked at all save in combination with a system of roads by 
which our officers can get at those they are to influence. Failing these, this -wonderful 
animal magnetism will operate only once a year at an annual mela, as heretofore in the 
Chittagong Hills, or fitfully upon one or t%vo Chiefs at a time after laborious journeys of 
months, as in Mr. Edgar’s Lushai tours. Beads are essential both to conciliation and to 
repression. Some officers are, we know, opposed to them, on the ground that they would 
open out the tea-gardens to the Lushais as well as the Lushai villages to our police. But 
surely this is a very short-sighted line to take. With our roads we must have frontier 


imsfe 5 we mixst have araed patrols. If a midiBg partj did slip past, they ought always 
to be intercepted on their return. The dread of this would any way tend to prevent raids ; 
and as a fact, a system of posts and patrol paths has secured tlie north of the Chittagong 
HEIs from inroads these ten years past. On the side of Cachar our policy, whether 
conciliatory or not, must rest on a basis of paths, posts, and patrols. In face of the 
strong (but weak) determination of Oovemiaent to allow this anomalous Liishai land—- a 
mere strip between the British districts— *to continue independent, we can do no more. 
On the side of Chittagong similar arrangements must be made; but the physical 
characteristics of the country, and the position of the tribes, will compel us here to go 
further. In Cachar the line" of posts may be within our own territory — the roads alone 
must invade the jooming tracts of the Lushais. But in Chittagong it is impossible to 
establish an effective line of defence wholly within the limits of our present Jurisdiction. 
Every local officer agrees in this. To perch a series of stockades among the broken hills 
and dense jungles of onr hill tracts district would be mere waste of men and money. We 
must take up a line further mtward, where we can cut a continuous patrol path along the 
the submit of one of the ridges that here run almost uninterruptedly north and south. 
On this line we must ])lace our stockades ; and, properly hold, it will be an almost impass- 
able barrier to raiders from beyond. If they got through to raid, they ought never to 
return alive to boast. On the north these ridges Join on to the more open ranges, wdiere 
Button Boea and the Syloos dwell Here we must have a strong guard permanently 
posted, as w’ell to protect Button Poea, our ally, from the revenge of the Syloos, as to be a 
permanent menace to them and to the Howlongs. This done, we may allow personal 
influence to have its turn. It will not then be mistaken for timidity. It will rest on 
material power, and run no risks of being misunderstood. Apart from these or such-like 
measures of preparedness, we have no faith whatever in the policy of conciliation. Our 
troops must soon turn home again. It is high time the Supreme Government gave tokens 
of its pkns. 


Pioneer, the 6th May 1872. 

In anticipation of the early publication of the views of Government, both as to the 
. T u A results of the lato expedition and the policy 
the Left Cetamn did m Lusha, land, be adopted towards the Lushais for the 

future, we propose to review, as well as our im- 
perfect materials will permit, the work done by the two columns of the force, and to bring 
together, in the form of consecutive narrative, the information scattered through the 
letters of spetdul correspondents and the meagre paragraphs of communicated telegrams. 
We shall endeavour to {.*onvey some idea of the character of the country traversed, and the 
difliculties overcome ; and as we can hardly venture to hope that our readers will honour 
us by tracing our progress on the map as we go along (if indeed they have maps available), 
we sliall si rive to make the story as clear and self-contained as we can. We shall begin 
with the loft column which started from Cadiar, and shall afterwards follow the fortunes 
of the Chittagong force on the right, and finally attempt to estimate for ourselves the 
probable results of the expedition as a whole. 

The strength of each column of the expedition -was fixed by the Commander-in- 
Chief at half a battery of mountain artillery (w'ith rockets), one company of Sappers and 
Miners, and three regiments of Native Infantry. The regiments selected for the Cachar 
side were the 22nd, 42nd, and 4 1th, consisting mainly of Piinjabees, Sikhs, and Goorkhas — 
races s|ieciftlly adapted for the work before them, and equally expert with the mattock and 
the bayonet. Carriage was reduced to a minimum, for the way was long and rough, and 
the routes uncertain. Tents were dispensed with, each man being furnished with a water- 

f roof sheet for his bedding, and left to cut branches and bamboos to keep the dews from 
is pillow. One maund of perscmal baggage sufficed for the General : six seers only were 
allowed to the soldier. We need not tarry to explain how elephants and coolies were got 
together and sent up, how boats were seixed and boat-men impressed, how the Commis- 
sariat toiled and district officers went almost wild, and how the fell scourge of cholera 
threatened at one time to mar the whole. By the end of November the column had fairly 
gtexted iate^ the hills, and on the 6th of December the civil officer, Mr. Edgar, had left 
Bikhar to join the troops. Before accompanying them on their weary progress, it will be 
well to understand the dispositions made in support of their advance, and the instructions 
whkh wt gather were given them for their . guidance. The goal which the left colteoan 
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had (if possible) to reach was the village of Lalboorah^ son of Tonolel, who had been 
mainly concerned in the raids upon Monierkhali. It was known that this Chief dwelt far 
within the hills to the south-east of Tipai Mookh— the trijunction point where Cachar, 
Manipur, and Lushai land join their boundaries. The line by which he had to he reached 
lay therefore to the extreme east of the District of Cachar and up the course of the 
Barak Biver, which there runs northward from the hills. The whole southern frontier of 
Cachar stretched westward from the column^s right flank^ and had of course to be properly 
protected. This ’was done by stationing strong guards at the points where the ordinary 
Lush ai routes debouched on the district. Beyond the hills again to the east of the line of 
march lay the territory of Manipur, the confines of which towards the south-west pointed 
torrards Lalboorah and the other Lushai clans of that neighbourhood, the only intervening 
tribes being those of the Sokfci Kookies-^a race hostile to the Lusliais and friendly to Mani- 
pur, Advantage was taken of this to move a strong Manipur force down towards the 
south, with orders not to invade or attack the Lushais, but merely to serve as a threatening 
demonstration against them and as a support to the Soktis. This Manipuri contingent 
ivas the net into which subsequent events drove all the captives held by lialboorah and 
many other Chiefs. Having thus stationed permanent supports, as it were, on both his 
hanks, General Bourchier prepared to carry out the plan of the expedition entrusted to 
his conduct. It was a task requiring much political discrimination as well as military 
skill The information which Government had as to the perpetrators of the raids was 
at the best incomplete. The names of the leaders were, it is true, pretty well ascertained } 
but our knowledge of their tribal relations was admittedly imperfect, and it was impos- 
sible to say with certainty that t?iis village shared the guilt w^hile that was undoubtedly 
altogether innocent. Hence it was evident that the expedition could not merely march 
into Liishai land to plunder and to ravish, careless of where its blows might fall, and 
eager only to burn and slay. If during its progress guilt were with certainty brought 
home to any particular villages, the Generals orders were to punish without scruple. The 
surrender of Chiefs known to hold British subjects in captivity w^as to be demanded 
rigorously, and in the event of non-compliance their houses and property were to be 
unhesitatingly destroyed. Bestoration of captives was also to be insisted on. Should 
it appear that some only of the inhabitants of a village had joined in the raids without 
complicity on the part of the village as a -whole, the payment of a fin^ and the surrender 
of the guilty were the punishment to be inflicted. Hostages were to be demanded, did 
this appear necessary. If hostility was met with, resisting villages were to be attacked 
and burnt, and the surrounding crops laid waste. It was, hovrever, strongly impressed 
on all that retaliation was not the main object of the expedition. It was the desire of 
the Supreme Government to show the Lushais that they are completely in our power, 
to establish permanent friendly relations with them, to induce them to promise to receive 
our Native agents, to make travelling in their country safe to all, to demonstrate the 
advantages of trade and commerce, and to prove to them, in short, that they had nothing 
to gain but everything to lose by acting against the British Government. This was the 
general programme on wiiich both the columns had to work ; and with this before us 
■we may at last venture to set out from the sadder station of Cachar. 

For all that portion of their journey -which lay between Silchar and the first Liishai 
villages, it may be roughly said that the force had to follow the course of the Barak. 
For 1-t miles or so from the station, they had a fair track due east to Luckeepore, where 
the river takes its great southern bend : but here the difiSculties of the road commenced, 
and the troops had actually to begin their pioneering labours one day’s march from their 
head-quarters. At the frontier outpost of Mynadhur the force w'as fairly on the verge 
of the wild country, and from the depot here established the stores required in front 
were regularly despatched thereafter. The second grand depdt was at Tipai Mookli, on the 
junction of tlie Barak and the Tipai, between which and Mynadhur were four distinct 
stations or camps. Up to tills point water-carriage was to some extent available, though 
the river was rapidly hilling, and not to be depended upon. On the 21st November the 
44th had marched to Luckeepur. By the 9th December it had cut its way to Tipai Mookh, 
There was much to do here in the way of building hospitals, store-houses, and stockades. 
But they -were now close upon the Lushai fastnesses, and it was deemed expedient to show 
the enenw without delay -^vhat the force was capable of effecting. Accordingly, on the 
13th December, the General pushed on the Sappers and a- Wing of the 44th to a camp 
five miles out, and commenced therefrom the ascent of the Seubong Bange through fine 
timber forests, encamping ultimately at an elevation of 4,000 feet. From this point, look- 
ing southward, the Tooeelihoom Biver was seen flowing from the east into the Tipai. 
Across the latter stream to the west stretched the jooms and cottages of Bholel, while far 
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a-vray on the south-eastern hills perched the more advanced villages of Poiboi. Prom its 
lofty camp on the Seuboug the little party descended by a long day’s march towards the 
confluence of the Ti^iai and fl?ooeebhoom, crossing the former stream by a weir, in spite 
of the yells and threatening demonstrations of a crowd of armed Lushais. It was in 
vain the General assured them that his intentions were not necessarily hostile j that if 
they did not molest his men he would do them and theirs no injury. Nothing succeeded 
in producing confldence, and with a final yell of defiance they at last disaj^peared to take 
counsel for the w’ork of the morrow. Next day (the 23rd December) the troops com- 
menced the ascent of the hill on which the Kholel villages lay, and were received at the 
first clearing by a volley from a Lushai ambuscade. This of course prevented all hope 
of peaceful negotiation. Had thej remain quiet, we should merely have, marched 
into their viUages, interviewed their Chiefs, and settled our relations for the future. 
As it was the village w^as taken with a rush, fired, and its granaries destroyed. Another 
village, a mile further along the ridge, was occupied as a camp j and a third village 
at the summit of the mountain was captured and burnt before evening closed. 
Next day, and the next, the trooj>s were occupied with raids on the surrounding villages 
and granaries, and a lesson wiis read to the unbelieving men of Kholel which they are 
not likely soon to forget. It was disappointing to be met with hostility at the outset, 
especially from villages with the chief men of which Mr, Edgar had had some apparently 
friendly palaver before the expedition started. Mom, the muniri of Impanu, the old 
lady who at present rules these villages, had indeed met the General at the crossing of 
the" Tipai, but had disappeared with the rest when the troops crossed over. On the 26th 
December the force evacuated Kholel and retired to the camp in the valley below, near 
the stream ; but being still constantly harassed by firing from the surrounding jungles, 
a second foray w’as made on the 29th, the mountain was again scaled more to the west by 
a party of the 42nd, which had now come up ; and the blaze of fresh viUages and 
granaries would soon have followed had not the enemy suddenty, unexpectedly, and very 
dramatically made complete submission. As the troops adVanced they were met by 
Darpong, ^ muntri of the still distant Poiboi, who had been with them at an early stage 
of the expedition. This gentleman, clad in orange-coloured garments and decked wdth a 
lofty plume, now came and interceded for Kholel, and by anticipation for Poiboi. 
Assured that it was not our wish to continue hostilities which w^e had not begun, he 
climbed up a tree, and from its summit emitted an unearthly yell that echoed among the 
surrounding peaks, put a sudden stop to the dropping fire in the jungles, and brought in 
the Lushais in crow^ds to fraternize with their late opponents. The muntries declared that 
the elders of the tribe had never wished for war, that the young braves had rashly 
commenced hostilities and brought all this sorrow^ on their homesteads. On the 30th and 
31st, Mora and other muntries came in, peace-oflerings were offered and accepted, and 
the year closed in comparative quiet. Here for to-day we must leave the force wdth the 
first stage of its work well over, its first foes subdued and reconciled, but having still 
before it the task of punishing the^ Gachar raiders, and reaching villages the very 
situation of which was at best uncertain. 


^imieer^ the 7th Ma^ 

We left General Bourchier and his column in their camp at the confluence of the 
^ ™ Tipai and Tooeebhoom after receiving the sub- 

the Left Column dul m Lushuilund 

was soon thronged by Lushais, young and old, 
bringing pumpkins, fowls, and ginger for barter, and curious to examine “ the appurte- 
mnees” of civilization in the shape of watches and burning glasses. Every effort was 
made to gain their confidence, and messengers were sent to the tribes ahead to explain 
more fully to them the objects of the expedition. On the 6th of January the forces ad- 
vanced from the Tooeebhoom east by south tow'ards the Tooeetoo, another affluent of the 
Tipai, crossing the intervening ridge at a height of 3,400 feet. Thence almost due south 
over a dillieult road they marched to the village of Pachnee, the ninth station out from 
Mynadhur, overhanging a sudden bend of the Tipai. Here they could see to the eastward 
the precipitous cliffs' on which stood the principal northern villages of Poiboi, while as far 
as the eye eouhl reach to the west lay villages vbxxdjooms. Waiting here for reinforcements 
and stores, the General took the opportunity of making an excursion to the old site of 
Khiilel, where was the tomb of Vonpilal, the former Chief of that clan. The village had 
been burnt six days before our arrival, but the tomb W’as intact, and consisted of a stone 
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platform 20 feet square and four feet high, surrounded by poles, on which hung skulls of 
wild oxen, deer, and goats, enigmatica! representations, drinking vessels, and the skull of 
a pony slaughtered at the funeral. On the ! 3th the force made preparations for its on- 
ward march. It was but 21 miles from Pachnee down to the Tipai, but it gave two wings 
of the 2*2ud and 44th hard work to clear a road. So steep was it naturally in places that 
the Lushais had been wont to let themselves down bj’ ropes of cane, which primitive aids 
to locomotion were hanging down the face of the rock when our men arrived. The force 
wns now coming close upon Poiboi, already referred to as one of the most powerful Chiefs of 
this quarter, whose attitude, notwithstanding the presence in camp of his maairf, 
Bharpong, was still uncertain. Two wings had been left to overaw’e Kholel in the rear. 
There was a wing at Tipai Mookh, and a wing in the two stations immediately in rear 
of the advance, which itself consisted of two wings, with the General and head- 
quarters. Small detachments held intermediate posts, and ihe artillery had got as far as 
the camp at the confmence of the Tooeebhoom and Tipai, but was fast pushing on to the 
front, and had indeed joined the General before he crossed the bend of the Tipai below 
Pachnee. It was w'eli, as it turned out, that he was in a position to make a good display 
of force at this point. The Lushais were evidently very unhappy at his determination to 
proceed. The villages of Chipooee and Tingridong, which lay on the mountain across the 
river, were nominally subject to Poiboi, but -were situated so far from his chief village as 
to be to some extent independent. We were anxious therefore te secure their neutrality, 
hut at the same time they were half afraid to treat us well lest Poibol should resent it 
hereafter. As the force scaled the hill to Chipooee, they were met by Bharpong and a 
crowd of Lushais, who jjretended that Poiboi himself had come to meet the General. The 
man put forward as the chief turned out, however, to be an impostor, and as a punishment 
for the deception the General warned them that he would now listen to none but Poiboi 
himself in his principal residence. Leaving a strong party to watch these doubtful vil- 
lages, and taking the headmen on as hostages, the force again set on south-eastward. The 
road as usual led over a lofty ridge down to another affluent of the Tipai, and then up a 
raountain chain on the other side. The reconnoitring party in advance came here upon 
two paths, one running along the ridge, the other turning down to the easst. Across the 
latter was suspended a nide imitation of a gallows with figures sus. per coll., and a block 
roughly cut into the representation of a body with the scalp off. These were intended 
at warnings not to take the path so guarded warnings, however, which were afterwards 
known, to be treacherous and deceitful. Fortunately the leaders of the advance were not 
easily frightened, and they forthwith selected the tabooed road, which they explored 
without accident. On the road left open the Lushais w'ere lying in wait and ready for an 

attack I Next day (the 25th Januarj*) Bharpong, who had been sent on to 

summon out Poiboi, appeared in camp and warned the Genera! that he would be 
attacked if he went on. This of course had no effect: but attacked he was on all 

sides, in the midst of one of the worst hits of ground yet traversed by the troops. 

The men, however, behaved splendidly, and though the General himself was 
wmunded the enemy was driven off and severely punished, and the road in advance 
secured. This attack proved that Poiboi and Lalboorah had actually cotilesced, 
and had determined to oppose the further march of the column. Accordingly, as 
a foretaste of what they might expect, parties were sent out to burn Poiboi’s villages on 
Ihe neighbouring heights, and here for the first time the artillery made play, and struck 
terror and wonder into the minds of the Lushais, who fled from their stockades in panic 
and left their homesteads eventually undefended. It is worth mentioning here that on 
the bodies of some of the Lushais slain in this skirmish was found ammunition taken 
from the sepoys killed at Nugdigaon in the Cachar raids — proof positive that the expedition 
was on the right track, and that the tribes, wiio novr opposed us, were actuated rather 
by despair of pardon than hope of success. The lessons thus taught him seem, however, 
to have convinced Poiboi that he had better separate himself from his ally, Lalboorah. 
He was warned that a heavy fine of hill oxen and other things, with com} 4 etc submission, 
could alone condone liis rash resistance, and that his villages would all beburut unless he too 
came in. He began sending in presents forthwith, but the General replied that he would 
treat only in Sellam, the chief village of the tribe. And for Sellain, on the Ist February, 
the column' marched, crossing three ridges, one 5,850 feet liigh, to the top of the 
Lengting range, where they came in sight of Sellam and its dependencies, crowning the 
hill over'against them, and stretching with yoo'i?* and clearing lor some three or four 
miles. Here again Bharpong, the appeared bearing offerings, but nothing served 

to staj’' the advance ; and Sellam, deserted by Poiboi and his follo’ivers,^ wrts occupied in 
peace. The very furniture from the Chief s house, a great hall 100 feet long, had been 
removed. Skulls and antlers alone hung on the deserted mils. Next day, however, the 
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Lusliais cama fearlessly to the camp, and were given to imderstand that only Poibofs 
submission could eventually save their villager. Poihoi with his guilty fears had, it now 
^appeared, sent embassies "to General Nuthali and the^ Manipuris j but his submission to 
General Bourchier In Sellam -was w%at was uniformly insisted upon, and to Sellam he 
seemed determined not to come. Here the preparations were made for the final dash 
upon Lalboorah. Two guns and 400 men were the force detailed for this service ; baggage 
was almost entirely got rid of. Time was pressing, and the work required to be speedily 
done with. On "the 12th February the troops started upon the last stage of the expedi- 
tion. Five days’ marching almost due south through an elevated mountain region, over 
ridges in some" places 6,600 feet high, brought them at length in Mi view of the valley 
of the Champai, the head-quarters of Lalboorah, son of Yonolel, leader of the raids on 
Honierkhall. On the 17th of Pebrnary they reached the village. But other invaders had 
been there before them ; and signs of war and slaughter greeted them on every side. The 
witlulra^val of the Manipur Contingent from the frontier, owing to sickness, had set free 
the Sokti Kookies—old enemies of the Lushai, who, seizing the opportunity and knowing 
the panic caused by the advance of the British column, made fierce onslaught on 
Lidboorah under the guidance of Kamhow, their Chief. Lalboorah had, it is true, beaten 
them olf with loss ; but their attack had probably prevented his occupying a strong 
position, which he had stockaded and prepared, across the route by wdiich the column 
came, and frustrated the hopes he entertained of entangling them in the mountains. His 
village was now foiind deserted, and was forthwith burnt to the ground, only the tomb of 
his father Tonolei escaping the flames. On a neighbouring height dwelt the widow of 
Vonolel, herself a powerful and wise old woman, who had in vain urged her sons to 
submission. From her a fine was levied of war-gongs, oxen, goats, and such like, which 
she did not refuse to pay. Besides this it was stipulated that three headmen should return 
as hostages to Tipai Mookh, that they should receive Government Agents in their villages 
when required, that either the 12 muskets taken at Monierkhall and Nugdigaon should be 
given up, or a similar number of their own fire-arms be surrendered. On the 20th 
February the conditions w^ere complied with, and next day the force, its task accomplished, 
set out on its return, Poiboi, in nervous dread of piinislmient, had, we may notice, been 
hovering round the camps all the way from Sellam, and had even met the Native assist- 
ants of the civil officer, but nothing had induced him to come in to sue for peace. This 
is the one failure in the operations of this column. .It w’as 92 days since the head-quar- 
ters of the expedition had left Cachar. During that time they had been almost 
constantly on foot, cutting the roads by which they advanced over lofty mountains, ridge 
after ridge, crossing and re-crossing numberless streams, scaling fastnesses of hostile 
tribes, burning their villages and destroying their crops when puni-shment was demanded, 
proving, at the siime time, to the peaceably disposed that conciliation was more agreeable 
to us than scourge. The return march wns a festal rather than an armed progress. 
Molested by no enemies, the column retraced its steps, attended b 3 ’' crowxls of admiring 
Liishais, wdio thronged its camps and bartered their country produce for trifles valuable to 
them and costing little to us. Head-men and mmitries from all the tribes attended the 
General to Tipai Mookh. By noon, on the 10th of March, the last man had left that 
station, and the column withdrew to Gachar, leaving behind it some 100 miles 
of mountain road to testily to the perseverance and pluck of the gallant corps, which had 
cut and blasted a path from Mynadhur to Chumpgi, and avenged the outrage of Monier- 
khall at the tomb of Vonolel. 


JPioneer, the lOth May 1872. 


Since our notice of the doings of tbe left column and most of what now follows 

1 T t- . , I was WTitten, Gazette has made the story 

the right column <hd m Lusha. laud. ; property. 

It is only because there are many wiio will read ip a leader what they avoid in small type 
tSiat we continue our summary of events in the Chittagong Hills, 

In treating of the doings of the left column which penetrated to Lalboorah’s 
village from Cuchar,^ we set forth the general principles wiiicli the expedition as a 
whedewasto be guided. ITe may now note that while "the main object of the left 
coUmin was to get at and punish the tribes who had raided on Monierkhall and Fast 
Cachar, it was the aim of the Chittagong force to reach the Svioo Chief, Savoonga, who 
was known to have been cemcemed in the raids on West Cachar, the sack of Alexandra- 
pore aii4 tlie murdei of Mr, Winchester. With the Howlongs, too, we had a score to 
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settle, but it was not at tbe outset certain which column could most effectually deal 
with them. Mr. Edgar had hoped that the Cachar troops would have penetrated by 
tolerably easy roads to Lalboorah’s village,- and remaining there would, at leisure, have 
subdued the neighbouring tribes, including the How-longs, who were supposed to be near. 
But the didiculties of the way made it late in the season when Lalboornh ivas reach- 
ed, and the site of his village wus found to he so far to the east that Gleneral Eourciiier at 
Chumpai had over thirty miles of mountain ridges between him and General Brownlow at 
the most easterly point to which the latter attained. To the Cliittat,n:mcr Column, there- 
fore, fell the task of dealing both with Syloos and Howdongs, and, though the two 
branches of the expedition never met among the hills, we whaii see that each did its work 
thoroughly and well ; and tve shall find that in the end their failing to unite was a 
matter of very secondary importance. The great advantage possessed by tbe right 
column as compared with the left w^as, that it had the sea, or rather Calcutta, as a tolerably 
convenient base, and that it had water-carriage up to a point in the alimjst immediate 
vicinity of its active operations. The Kurnafoolie, which cleaving the north of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, is navigable by river steamers up to KaagamuUia, a distance of 
61 miles ; thence to Kassalong, 17 miles further up, light country boats of IS inches 
draught could go ; and beyond that 12 miles on to Lower Burklial smfjjl ])oats and eunoes, 
carrying about five uiaunds each, could very well be used, ’’idle troops selected for this 
column kvere the 2nd and 4th Goorkhas and the 27th Punjab Infantry, with half a 
mountaiji battery and a company of Sappers and Miners — a force precisely the same in 
composition and character as that with General Bourchier. On the 2Sth October General 
Brownlow lauded in Chittagong, and no time wns lost in completing the Commissariat 
arrangements, already well advanced, and in pushing on provisions as far as Kassalong, 
The course of the Kurnafoolie above this place is broken at intervals by dangerous rapids, 
the first of which is situated between Upper and Lower Burkhal. Prom Kassalong to 
Burkhal the river runs due east. At Burkhal it takes a sudden northward turn, and 
above the rapids is found a. clear, deep, sluggish stream navigable by boats for 19 miles to 
the rapids of Ootiun Ciiutra. By dint of great labour boats w'ere dragged up the Burkhal 
fails, and a river seiwdce established on the reach above. Beyond Ootum CImtra to 
Bemagiri the course of the stream as we ascend turns again to the east til! we reach 
Bemagiri, a point where the great Ohepoom range abuts on the Kiimafooiie from the 
south, and the Sirthay Klang meets it from the north. Canoe.s, it was found, could be got 
up the Ootura Chiitra rapids as far as Bemagiri. It was well indeed that this boat service 
betw'een Burkhal and Bemagiri w^as possible, for the land route heriveen those places was 
all but impracticable. Only 16 miles apart as the crow flies, it was a five days* march 
of 41-^ miles to traverse by the ordinary Kookie path, two-thirds of which lay along the 
beds of torrents, the rest being through almost imperrioiis jungle. By dint of great 
labor a road wus cut passable for unladen elephants and coolies, but laden elephants were 
to the last unable to traverse it. From the ranges on either side of Bemagiri a 
fine view was obtained of the Syloo and Howlong comitry. Five ranges lay 
before them to be crossed, rising to 4,000 and 5,000 feet, covered with forest to 
the Yeiy top. In every intervening valley was a stream, now rushing fiercely shallow 
amid its boulders, and now flowing deep and imfordable between dark silent woods. At 
Burkhal the General was joined by Euttoa Foea, the Kookie Chief of whom w'c have 
heard so much, and who, since 1860, has been our more or less faithful ally. His present 
villages lie on the Ohepoom range south of Bemagiri, and he offered to lead the force by 
land as far as that place. M’hat the road he led them wns like we have seen above. At 
Bemagiri there was much to do ; a standing camp had to be cleared, and provisions for 
the whole force got up in anticipation of an advance. Bemagiri w’as to the Chittagong 
Column what Tipai IHookh was to that from Cachar. It wtis the 1st of December before 
there was food enough in store to warrant a forward movement. For four miles above 
Bemagiri the river was impracticable, but canoes were placed on the reach above as they 
had been above Biu’khal, and ten miles more of water-carriage was thus secured. Some 
little way above this point the force left the valley of the Ivurnafooiio and turned north- 
ward along the Suhjuck. From the furthest point on this treams to which the canoes 
could go the troops commenced their regmlar hill wmrk, mairch in g north by east to 
attack Vunoonah, the first great Syloo village on the Belkai range, and to commence 
that severe course of discipline w’hicii in time taught the Syloo that the way of trans- 
gressors is indeed hard. On the 14th December, Tanoonah was captured by surprise, com- 
mon both to the Liishais and to our reconnoitring party, wdnch came suddenly on the 
village from above after losing its way in the woods. The Syloos had, in reply to our 
overtures, already intimated their full intention of fighting, and had made no sign of 
submission. On the contrary, a few days, later' they vindicated their reputation as warriors 
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and braves by attacking in force three little Goorkbas carrying the post-bag, and were 
very much astonished to find that, after shooting one of them from behind a tree, tlie^ 
other two did not run away, but showed effective fight until a rescue came. From Tanoo- 
nah’s village Colonel Macpherson with three companies was sent on a five days’ raid to 
the east. Down into the valley below, and up the range beyond, his men toiled scram- 
bling, and on the third day they made for Lall feera, only eight miles from Yanoonah as the 
crow ties. This they burnt with two other villages beyond, and destroyed vast quantities 
of grain, getting back to Yanoonah on Christmas Bay. Another raiding party had been 
out during their absence to the north-east, and done equally good service of a similar 
kind, and returned home “ driving off the cattle” to assist the stores of a. mueh-tried 
Commissariat. On the 2'7th the bead-quarters moved northward along the ridge from 
Yanoonah for 1 3 miles, and thence a few days later turned eastward on its way to Savoonga 
(the head village of the Syloo tribe) and the Howlong fastnesses bejmnd. From Upper 
Hoolien, a captured village en roufe^% full view was obtained of the country they had to 
traverse, and it was seen that there were still three ranges to cross with the intervening 
valleys. YTiile the force rested at Hoolien, a party raided north, and took villages 
and stockades, defended with some energy though without persistence. On the 13th of 
Januar}' Svloo Savoong was occupied and found deserted, and the conquest of the Syloos 
was then complete. The position of this Anllage was singularly fine— lying on a hill 
3,200 feet high with the Kloon Boong or Bullessuri flowing under it on its way to Cachar 
a tributary of the Gootiir rising at its western base, and a branch of the Kurnafoolie 
taking its course southward close by. The Syloo Chief dwells as it were at the very 
Omphalos of the hills, and sends out his war parties north and south to plunder in Cachar 
or slay in Chittagong. We have sx^oken of the troops raiding and burning in the course 
of our narrative as tilings of course, but in fact no effort was spared to induce the Syloos 
to come in and make terms. By messengers and notices, by shouting x>arleys across rivers . 
and amid the woods, they were warned and encouraged and invited to conie in : but their 
hearts ivere guilty and their hands not clean, so, savage like, they doubted of that which 
should happen unto tliem. Their doubts were their destruction. And in truth, politi- 
cally speaking, it was better for the future peace of the hills that things were as they 
were. Punishment has more effect when felt than wdien fancied, and if we have one 
regret in connection with the whole Expedition, it is this -that the more easterly 
villages of the southern Ho wlongs (the most formidable of the tribes) were wrise enough 
to submit at the flrst summons, as we shall see below, and that the residence of their 
principal Chief Yandoola was never occupied even for an hour. Bloodshed and burning 
we do not affect ; but peaceful occupation to vindicate our power and policy was much to 
be desired. 'We are, however, anticipating. The rest of our narrative we must con- 
dense. From Savoonga the destruction of other Syloo villages to the north was effected, 
and Button Boea was despatched as a messenger to the northern Howlorigs dwelling across 
the Bullessuri, Button Poea travelled by a more soutbern and round-about road to 
avoid the refugee Syloos, and was met by messengers from the Howlongs bringing in 
Mary IVinchester as an earnest of peace. General Brownlow waited patiently at 
Savoonga from the 12th January to the 11th February, to give his emissary time to 
work upon the Howlong mind. Then finding that no reply had come from 
the northern section of the tribe, though the southern Chiefs said they would 
come in at Benin gri, the force at last crossed the Bullessuri. No resistance was 
offered, though the villages were fired by the inhabitants as they advanced. On 
the 16tli, hoivever, Sungboonga and Benkoea, the great Chiefs of the clan, came into 
camp and submitted, agreeing to give up their captives and to admit our troops to their 
villages. No other terms were insisted on. Two days later Lalboorah (not he of 
Chuinjiai), Latoma, Lieurikoom, and other leading Chiefs, came in, and the same day the 
fir.4. instalment of the returned captives rew'arded the exertions of the force, and testified 
to the sim!:erity of the Xushais. A detachment of Goorkhas attended the survey' officer 
through the villages, and on the 23rd the troops set out on their homeivard march, 
accompanied for a time by crowds of Howlongs, male and female, clad many of them in 
dark cotum tartans, and wearing as ornament the tme Highland sporran. With curious 
inconsistency, the Syloos, having been utterly harried and mined, came in a,s the f^^ Je 
retired, and ntade full submission. On arrivA at Bemagri General Brownlow started 
four companies eastward to quicken the movements of the southern Howlongs, who had not 
yet appeared. Forty miles’ march over a fearful country and a final climb of 4,000 feet 
brought them to the village of Sypoea, an inferior Chief, w'ho at once submitted. At 
the Boliessuri beyond, the General was met by Yantonga, one of the leading Chiefs, and 
by the sons of the great Yandoola, who brought in captives and did homage on their 
father’s behalf. The season i-vas now late, and General Brownlow accepted this and 
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returned, to' save the force the three days* eastward .march which lay betwwi the river 
and Vandoola. We cannot blame him for this, httt. of .all the Chiefs in that iiuurter, 
Yandoola is the one wdiom. 'we should have most wished 1 3 see hum bled, lliere are, 
however, good grounds for hop.mg' that the permanent .estaWishoieat of a strong post at 
Bemagri will secure his good behaviour for the future. 

The right colu,m.ii .had now done its work. Its four months’ , campaign . had reduced 
two powerful tribes and brought in fifteen Chiefs, rescued ma.ny captives, and added, to our 
maps in detail three thousand square' miles ■ :'of. hill country. ' What the political result of 
the expedition as a whole may be, we shall try to estimate hereafter.' 


Pioneer^ the Bth Jmxianj 

We always ' look with comparative eagernes.S' for the annual reports of 
. those tracts in which free scoiie is given to . 

Work m BengaUungles. admmistrative abilities of individual 

officers, tvho are left untrammelled by the formalities of Eegulation law and m.de m-wer- 
able for their actions only to God and the Government. Such are the iiiii ai^^tru now 
dotted along our Eastern Erontier. Of them we have often written, and in thorn our 
interest never Hags. Bid we, indeed, not edit the Moneer^ we would fain rule u\cr the 
squat swart Garos of the hills, or teach Nagas to grow pxdatoes on the rich terraces of the 
Biirail! But not in those hills alone are English energy and directness of aim working 
out great results. In many a jungle solitude, where fever lurks in every brake, and 
uncouth savage races disjuite with wild beasts possession of the clearings, we can point to 
devoted men, little heard of by the pmblic, little noticed bvr tlieir Government, who are 
spending and being spent for the sake of the people they control, and bringing by 
degrees whole tribes to learn the rudiments of civilization and progress. It is with no 
invidious design, or wish to exalt one such administrator above his beathren, that we 
instance Captain Johstone’s management of the forest races of Keonjhur as a typie of 
the thing we mean. We refer to him because he is not now’ in India or likely ever to 
read these lines, and because we know that he stuck to his post long after doctors and 
friends had urged his immediate departure, solely that he might see the first fruits of the 
labours on which his w'hole heart was set. With a frame all saturated with malaria, 
he is now doubtless fretting in enforced leisure at home at being separated from his 
beloved Bhooias and Jowangs. Our readers will remember the way In which the manage- 
ment of Keonjhur fell into our hands. It is one of the so-called tributary mehals of 
Cuttack, neglected little principalities left, as a rule, almost entirely to the control of 
their native Chiefs. The British Government exercises of course a paramount 
supervision. But this is entrusted to the Commissioner of Cuttack, a busy, over- 
worked officer, who, with the dread of another famine alivays before his eyes, 
has to concentrate his energies upon the civil administration of Orissa, and has 
little time for visiting the distant and unwholesome forests that fringe his 
satrapy. Tears ago the Keonjhur Eajah died. He had done good service in 
the mutiny; and the Government, either by wiij of gratitude or from a vague sense of 
duty, removed the boy, his successor, lor education to Cuttack. The training of a Babu 
was" hardl}’’ the one best suited to a forest Chief, But there w^as worse in the arrangement 
than that. The young Rajah was removed for years from all contact with the simple races 
he was to govern," from all intercourse with the officers of the primitive state to which he 
had succeeded. He w’as not the Bowager Eani’s son, and she, a clever, unscrupuiuus 
woman, made good use of the time given her. Adopting a relative of the most powerful 
neighbouring Chief, she put him forward to the people as the rightful ruler. He grew 
up in their midst, and won .their affections ; and when the actual Eajah returned under 
the auspices of the Commissioner to his inheritance, graced with all the accomplishments 
of a zillah school, he found that he was received as an outcast and imposter, and that the 
hearts of the people were gone utterly from him. He ’was, however, duly installed, and 
fortified by much good advice, he commenced his feeble attempt at independent manage- 
ment. The regular cultivators might, perhaps, have acquiesced after some grumbling in 
the rule of the Chief selected by Government ; but the ruder men of the woods were 
otherwise minded. It was not in consonance with their simple faith to desert the Chief 
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to wliom they had hitherto paid fealty. The knotted cord ran through their villages as 
the fiery cross along the margin of Achray, and 

Fast as the fatal sjntnbol flies 

In arms the huts and hamlet rise.’* 

A “ little war” was on the hands of the Bengal Government, and it was only when 
bullet and gallows and treachery had done their work, that the Keonjhur forest tribes, 
their leaders gone, their spirits broken, their Chief removed, bowed to the mysterious 
will of the Sirkar, and accepted the Babu Eaja w'hom unkind fate had sent them. 

It was to conciliate these tribes, to heal the wounds that policy had been forced to 
inflict, that Captain Johnstone was deputed. Many men would have been content with 
holding the country in sullen subjection, scouring it wdth an armed police and reporting 
the dull silence of despair as “ satisfactory” evidence of penitence and submission. But 
Captain Johnstone thought otherwise. He loved the people in a way that jmzzled red- 
tapists, and made them at times deem him not a little mad. Nothing could have been 
more judicious than the way in wliich he set about educating the Eajali in the true 
sense of that word, bringing him into sympathy with his subjects, strengthening his 
character without boring him by homilies, and instilling into him true principles of 
government by slow degrees. This was his duty, and he did it well. But it was in his 
own dealings with the wilder tribes that Captain Johnstone most delighted. A mighty 
hunter, lord of elephants, one of the few who understand the manners and customs of 
that earth-shaking beast, — he had special opportunities of becoming intimate with the 
forest-dwellers, j&is success in wdnning their confidence was something marvellous. We 
have no space to go into details: one or two facts will serve to mark the results. He 
has induced the Bhooi 3 "as to go in heartily for popular education. Six hundred and sixty 
babes of the wood now daity attend his schools, children but a year or two ago so wild 
that at sight of a stranger "they buried themselves in the jungle like startled deer. The 
most remarkable thing about them now' is their wonderful memory. He does not inflict 
on them moral maxims of the copy-book _ pattern, but they read story-books, and look 
upon the sahib as a sort of beneficent deity who sheds pice and smiles on every little 
urchin w'ho waddles up to his 'cerandali. The cattle of the district are being improved 
by a breeding stud. Agriculture has become in the eyes of the people a new art by 
improved seed and .staples. Markets have been established, and efficient order is main- 
tained throughout the State by a force of 33 policemen. But Captain Johnstone’s 
principal triumph is the clothing of the Jowang 'women. The Jowangs are a tribe of 
some 4,0CK) souls, who dwell in the far recesses of the forests, in a state of most 
degraded savagen'. For two years Captain Johnstone sought to -^vin their confidence and 
bring them ’^vithin the pale of civilized man. As a first step to this it seemed to him 
desirable to raise their standard and ideas of comfort, and to enlist the ladies of the tribe 
on the .side of progress. No’iv all the ladies aforesaid clad themselves as Eve w^as clad 
when shame first seized upon her. Leaves were their only drapery. Moreover, they 
believed that -were they to wear aught else than leaves, tigers and bears would infallibty 
rend them. This wit.s the idea he had first to remove. After much discussion among the 
males, a resolution was come to— Jlai ej^penmentzim.^^ An aged hag, '^vhorn nobody, 
would inks, was clothed and w^atchefl. No ill results followed to the lad^^, and after 
months of i)atient' waiting and coaxing Captain Johnstone was permitted to clothe the 
whfde female population, I.SIB wmmen and girls at his own expense. The discarded 
leaves 'tvere gathered into a heap and solemnly burnt, and the men of the tribe entered 
into covenant never more to permit their women to apx)ear unclad. Can w^e doubt that 
the taste for millinery once implanted, w'oman’s influence will induce the men to adopt 
settled habits of labor to earn the means of supplying these new wants ? IVe may 
laugh over the story, but the moral of it is much to the thoughtful student. 


Pioneer, iJie 23rf? April 1873, 

Thanks to the work of men like Butler, Williamson, and Lew'in, the North-East 

Frontier of Bengalis fast becoming a more 
Lewin’s Proverbial Pbilosophy. ’ interesting study than seemed possible a few 

years back. In 1865 the onlv idea which 
most men had, with reference to its hills and forests, was that thev were‘the habitat of 
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I ; wliose Woody raidis and fomys tkmtoned serious danger to tlie 

oati$e of tm. In Assam there were still some who remembered how Scott" had tamed 
the Garos, and Brodie brought in the Kagas ; how 'WilmXy Bedford, and IS'eufville had 
traversed the wild borders of Lakhimpur, and the Khamptis and the Singphos had first 
f paid in homage. But Dalhousie had pronounced the Assam Frontier ""a bore. Our 
officers were to mind their mouzaiis and leave the hillmen alone, and we gradually 
drifted into ignorance even of their tribal names. We lumped together as Nagas all the 
tribes from the Patkoi to the Kopili, and dubbed all hillmen Kookies, from. North Cachar 
tO'Arracan. In 1866 Sir Cecil Beadon — ^who, for all his misfortunes, had the instincts of 
,/ a statesman — undertook to change all this* A policy of direct administration by 
%. selected officers was inaugurated and carried through, and these columns have !>orne 
„ repeated testimony to the way these chosen men have worked, and to the success which 
!'?• has in general crowned their labors. In the hills of Chittagong some attempt had been 
made a few years before the enunciation of Sir Cecil Beadon’s views to bring the traefc 
J known Jis tlie Kapas Mehal, or cotton farm, under the direct control of an English officer. 

The men sent there ■were, with one or two exceptions, unsuited for the rough life of 
' the highlands, and did not possess in any marked degree the faculty of conciliating 
their ruder neighbours in the inner hills. It W’as just when the Government were casting 
about for officers fitted for work of this kind that the account reached them of a 
" journey imdertaken by the District Superintendent of Chittagong through the hills to 
Arracan, marching barefoot, clad in dhotee and pugree^ with no dyspeptic aversiem to 
V hill beer. An admirable performer on the fiddle. Captain Lewin, was revealed to the 
: Joomeas as a new and more agreeable species of mheb^ a welcome addition to a hill 
i fireside. He was forthwith put in charge of the hill tracts, with full administrative 
1 and police powers, and his intiinate aciiuaintaace with hill customi and languages has 
I since then been abundantly proved. 

I . We now have before us his last hroohiire, consisting of 278 proverbs in the original, 

> with English renderings, a preamble, and occasional notes. These terse little sentences 
f throw much curious light on the social habits and characteristics of a simple race. ^ They 
\ are concentrated, and sententious wisdom of the Khioungtha, or children of the rlver~a 
i: people of Arraoanese origin, speaking the ancient Arracanese dialect, and conforming 
*■ in every way to Buddhist customs. The Toungtha, or children of the hills— the more 
5 savage tribes of Kookie and Lushai — have not yet advanced far enough to furnish^ mucli 
field for similar inquiries. Already, in his account of the hill tracts, Captain Lewin had 
I given us a few specimens of Khioungtha proverbs corresponding in sentiment very cicely 
I to some of the better known English sayings. For instance — Food refused when offered, 

^ search in seven houses and you will not find,’^ was appositely compared _ with— * He jthat 
" will not when he may, when he will he shall have nay.” AV'e were also introduced to the 
- following : — “ If I must die I must die, but do not touch my top knot, as the peacock 
!: said,” very neatly capped by Leech’s— “ Take all, take money, hike life ; but spare, oh, 

I spare my collars 1” In the present collection we find many proofs that human nature is 
after all very much the same whether it is trained in the woods of Chittagong or amid the 
leafy lanes of England. ‘‘ He got angry with the rat, and set fire to the house,” is the 
hillman’s way of cutting off his nose to spite his face.” The Englishman *‘shute his 
door when the steed is stolen,” the Khioungtha lets his pot fall, and^ then,^ tucks up h& 

: waistcloth.” At home the bad workman quarrels with his tools in Chittagong the 

unsuccessful fisherman curses the river, rough people lay the blame on their dress.” A very 
^ large proportion of Captain Lewin’s proverbs are devoted to the merits and shortcoming 
.» of hill wives and maidens. From his former book we gathered that the relations between 
r the sexes were for a rude society remarkably idyllic ; we now ^ find that there are two 
sides to the picture, and that a Khioungtha husband haa his anxieties, a Khioungtha youth 
^ his doubts, and that domestic quarrels are not unknown. The process of wooing Is, 

' however, much the same ail the world over. “ Spread pan and betel before guests, lay 

presents before a woman.” The following, called at random, call for little comment ; 
they are each and all luminous with suggestion % — People make salutation on seeing % 

V monastery ; women laugh when they see their lovers.” ** If you w^ant a good }>ot sound it 

first j if you want a good wife, know her first.” If you love your wife, neither tell her 
' your secrets nor make friends with young policemen ” (an interestmg tributes to the 

r,' gallantry of Captain Lewin’s force.) “ Caulk a new boat, beat a. new wife,” is attoned lor 

\ by “ Prop up an old house, cherish an old wife.” One’s own home is always the 

^ pleasantest, and she is loveliest whom one loves best,” is in contrast to “The mind of, 

the bride’s mot W is as uneasy as peas in a brass plate.” ”11 a man after a 

i*: woman he falls into mr rriage, if .a woman runs after a man she falls into min.” Bepeat- 
ed blows make +he drum sound : a wife gains her ends by often msking*” , ** Wbe , sweetest 
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.'laiiiTfeigw.af© tlia most irorm-»fceii; a beautiful woman is least to be trusted;” but 
good soil gives good grain, a good husband mato a good Half-grown grain 

’ waafe the rain ; to her witih child be soft and mild.” On the whole, we think there is 
mmh evidence that the social virtues are more ^tent than the social yicm among these 
, children of the river and the wood. 

There is scarcely an incident of hill life which proverbs do not utilise or illustrate. 

, The gr»t tribal or vdkge feasts which figure largely in our frontier policy evoke the 
comment Dry ve'getables smell in the pot ; cold people thaw at a feast.” The miseries 
pt lhc«e exposed to mids breathe in the saying, A thorn under the nail is unbearable ; 
so is it to have a relation in slavery.” The caution incumbent upon a man visiting a 
strange and possibly hostile clan is inculcated thus If you go on a strange river 
take down your flags ; if you enter a strange village, take the strut out of your walk.” 
“ In your own village crow and be cock ; when you’re in another, you must -be a hen.” 
” Entering into a wocjd bto a tree, on visiting a village make a friend.” The love of 
the people for intoxicating drinks is touched of in these An old house wants props” 
an old man w’ants drops.” ** For drink, Khowng {fermented beer) ; for the cold, a quilt.” 

An axe is spoiled by the knots in the wood ; a man is ruined by the glasses he swallows.” 
The raised houses of the villages are put before us in the warning — If you talk secrets 
in the day time, look behind you ; if at night, look under .you.” That their forests 
produce vermin and noxious herbs is hinted at in this : — “ Bust your bed before sleeping ; 
in eating always eject the first mouthful.” In the following we get much concentrated 
wisdom and word!}!" shrewdness : — “ Bo not talk on important matters to a man just off a 
journey.” ‘*Seek no quarrel with one just awakened.” “As a pole punts a boat, so 
does speech assist wisdom ” “ A thousand ants can carry an earthworm; so the words 
of many turn a lie into truth,” “ No one runs open-mouthed up a hill ; do not run head- 
long into anger.” “ He who cultivates an old Joom will have much weeding ; he wdio 
marries a widow will have to pay her debts.” ^ “ Bo not close an old road ; have no 
quarrel with an ancient friend.” “ 4 dog is disliked for his teeth and man for his 
fi)ngue.” Too high is broken by the wdnd, too low eaten by the goats.” “ Content 
is covered with the Sheshia leaf ; but for discontent a plantain leaf would not suffice.” 
In jungle scrub the castor tree is king ; any knife is sharp amongst potatoes.” “ Home 
counsel is bitter; you will get honey enough outside.” “ If you give, give quickly ; 
if you trade, rejidy money.” There are a good many of these proverbs, not quoted by 
us, in which the relations of the people to the are set out- in various lights, remind- 
ing us in several instances of the c;^mical advice of Solomon on the same subject. It is, 
we think a pity the translator has not given us an exact rendering of the wnrd he turns 
into, king. As it stands, it gives, we think, a false idea of the tribal economy. We 
suspect it is only a free rendering of roaja, or village headman. We doubt, moreover, 
whether the proverbs are in ail cases literally translated. But it is a moot point how 
any such hisk as this should be executed, and Captain Lewiii himself is fully conscious 
of Its difficulty, and far from boastful about his success. He has, however, done much 
to increase our interest in the people among whom he dwells, and for whom he cherishes 
, ft warm regard. 
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